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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  AoRicuLTniE, 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
WashingtoUj  D.  C,  February  21, 1911, 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  pubUcation  as 
North  American  Fauna  No.  33  a  report  on  the  results  of  a  biological 
survey  of  Colorado,  by  Merritt  Cary.     The  report  consists  of  three 
sections.     The  first  characterizes  the  five  life  zones  which  traverse 
the  State,  defines  their  extent  and  limits,  and  discussers  their  agri- 
cultural and  economic  possibilities.     The  second  consists  of  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  mammals  of  Colorado  wdth  brief  notes  on  their  habits, 
distribution,   and  economic  relations.     The  third  is   a  list  of  the 
principal  trees  and  shrubs  of  Colorado  observed  by  the  assistants  of 
the  Biological  Survey  during  the  progress  of  work  in  the  State,  with 
annotations  as  to  their  distribution  and  abundance. 
Respectfully, 

Henry  W.  Henshaw, 
Chief y  Biological  Survey. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
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A  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  COLORADO. 


By  Merritt  Gary. 


nrTBODXJCTIOH. 

Colorado,  because  of  its  diverse  and  striking  physical  features, 
presents  an  interesting  field  for  natural-history  investigations,  and 
has  received  more  than  ordinary  attention  from  naturalists.  Never- 
theless, prior  to  1905  the  distribution  of  mammals  and  birds  had  been 
studied  in  detail  over  only  a  few  small  areas,  chiefly  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  main  ranges,  on  the  adjacent  plains,  and  in  the  southern 
end  of  the  San  Luis  Valley.  Field  work  in  the  more  accessible  parts 
of  the  State  by  several  field  naturalists  of  the  Biological  Survey  had 
accimiulated  important  series  of  specimens  and  valuable  data  on 
the  fauna  and  flora.  Many  perplexing  problems  of  geographical  and 
vertical  distribution  and  relationships  of  species,  however,  remained 
to  be  solved.  Moreover,  the  intimate  connection  and  correlation 
between  the  natural  life  zones  and  crop  zones  of  the  country,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Merriam,^  made  increasingly  apparent  the  lack 
of  information  respecting  Colorado.  The  data  on  the  distribution 
of  species  in  Colorado  available  at  the  beginning  of  1905  proved 
entirely  inadequate  for  a  detailed  study  of  the  life  zones,  although 
the  need  of  accurate  delimitation  of  the  zones  constantly  increases 
as  vast  areas  are  opened  to  agriculture  and  horticulture  through 
modem  methods  of  conserving  and  distributing  the  water  supply. 

Accordingly,  in  1905,  the  writer  was  directed  to  undertake  a 
biological  reconnoissance  of  certain  of  the  least-known  sections  of 
northern  Colorado  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  a  detailed  survey 
of  the  State.  Field  operations  were  begun  early  in  June  of  that 
year.  Preliminary  work  in  the  mountains  of  Boulder,  Jefferson,  and 
Clear  Creek  Counties  was  followed  by  a  wagon  trip  from  Boulder 
across  the  range  to  ^ddle  Park  by  way  of  Rollins  Pass;  north  over 
the  western  end  of  the  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains  into  North  Park;  thence 


1  LllB  Zones  and  Crop  Zones  of  the  United  States,  by  C.  Hart  Merrlam,  Bull.  10,  Biological  Survey,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric.,  1806. 
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west  to  Steamboat  Springs,  crossing  the  Park  Range  over  Buffalo 
Pass,  and  down  the  Bear  River  Valley  as  far  as  Axial  Basin.  Travel- 
ing southward  over  the  Danforth  Hills  to  Meeker  and  across  the 
White  River  Plateau,  the  expedition  finished  its  season's  work  in  the 
Grand  River  Valley. 

Field  work  was  continued  in  northern  Colorado  in  1906.  Again 
outfitting  at  Boulder,  I  made  a  wagon  trip  of  much  greater  length, 
completely  encircling  the  area  covered  in  1905.^  The  route  was 
along  the  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  State,  from  Boulder 
north  to  Fort  CoUins;  west  over  the  Medicine  Bow  Range  to  North 
Park;  across  the  northern  end  of  the  Park  Range  to  Ilahns  Peak  and 


W490M  Atv  pmctt  rmMi 
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FiQ.  1.— Map  of  Colorado  showing  routes  and  collecting  localities  of  Merritt  Gary,  1905, 1906, 1907, 

and  1909. 

Slater;  down  the  Snake  River  Valley  to  the  Escalante  Ilills  and 
northwest  to  Browns  Park,  on  Green  River;  thence  south  to  Rangely, 
on  White  River,  and  over  the  Book  Cliffs  to  Mack,  in  the  Grand  River 
Valley;  northeast  in  the  valleys  of  Grand  and  Eagle  Rivers  to  Wol- 
cott;  north  to  Egeria  Park;  east  across  the  Gore  Range  to  Middle  Park; 
and  back  to  Boulder  by  way  of  Berthoud  Pass  and  Black  Hawk. 

The  field  season  of  1907  was  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  zonal 
conditions  in  all  the  important  physiographic  areas  of  southern  Colo- 
rado, including  a  trip  into  the  little  known  La  Sal  Mountains  along 

»  The  ready  resource  of  my  camp  assistant,  Mr.  Walter  Blanchard,  of  Boulder,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  wagon  trips  of  both  1905  and  1900.  Over  much  of  the  region  traveling  was  arduous  and  on 
some  of  the  high  mountain  passes  even  dangerous. 
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the  boundary  of  eastern  Utah.  Owing  to  the  extent  of  territory 
covered,  the  raikoads  were  largely  utilized  for  travel,  but  many  side 
trips  were  made  by  stage  and  pack  train. 

Knowledge  was  still  lacking  as  to  the  distribution  of  a  great  many 
plains  species  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  State,  and  further  work  in 
that  r^ion  was  deemed  necessary.  Consequently  part  of  the  field 
season  of  1909  was  spent  on  the  Arkansas  Divide  and  on  the  plains 
from  Cheyenne  Wells  northwest  to  Sterling,  Colorado,  and  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  This  trip,  although  of  short  duration,  filled  in  an  impor- 
tant gap  and  yielded  valuable  distribution  data. 

In  studying  the  life  zones  of  Colorado  it  has  been  necessary  to 
collect  many  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  plants,  illustrating 
climatic  variation,  and  to  work  out  in  detail  the  geographic  and 
vertical  distribution  of  all  characteristic  zone  species.  In  regions 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  the  economic  relations  of 
both  mammals  and  birds  have  been  carefully  investigated.  Valuable 
information  bearing  on  the  past  and  present  ranges  and  abundance  of 
the  larger  game  manmials  and  carnivores  has  been  acquired  from 
hunters,  trappers,  and  sportsmen  of  wide  experience  in  the  State. 

The  present  report  is  based  chiefly  on  the  field  work  prosecuted 
during  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1909.  It  is  primarily  a  characterization 
of  the  several  major  distribution  areas  or  life  zones,  and  their  geo- 
graphical and  vertical  boundaries  as  here  defined  are  beUeved  to  be 
approximately  correct  and  in  sufficient  detail  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. (See  frontispiece.)  In  tlie  course  of  three  seasons^  work  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  run  continuous  zone  lines  in  a  rough  and 
broken  region  Uke  the  mountainous  two-tliirds  of  Colorado.  To 
insure  reasonable  accuracy  the  zone  Umits  have  been  checked  up 
both  horizontally  and  vertically  by  crossing  the  important  mountain 
ranges,  plateaus,  and  mesas  at  different  latitudes;  while  abnormal 
variations  of  zone  level  resulting  from  peculiar  physiographic  coniU- 
tions  have  received  special  attention. 

The  report  on  Ufe  zones  is  supplemented  by  a  chapter  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  trees  and  shrubs.  Many  notes  on  birds  and  reptiles  are 
incorporated  in  the  sections  of  life  zones  to  which  the  different  species 
belong. 

The  list  of  Colorado  mammals,  in  addition  to  the  results  of  the 
four  seasons'  investigations  conducted  by  the  writer,  contains  a  large 
amount  of  important  unpublished  data  collected  prior  to  1905  by  the 
following  naturalists  of  the  Biological  Survey:  Vernon  Bailey,  Dr. 
A.  K.  Fisher,  Edward  A.  Preble,  Arthur  H.  Howell,  J.  Alden  Loring, 
and  Clark  P.  Streator.  Among  the  lo«al  naturalists  whose  work  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  completeness  of  the  mammal  report 
should  be  mentioned  E.  R.  Warren,  of  Colorado  Springs,  the  author  of 
important  publications  on  the  mammals  of  Colorado. 
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New  species  of  mammals  have  been  described  from  time  to  time 
from  the  material  collected  by  the  Biological  Survey  in  Colorado. 
Among  the  mammals  collected  in  southern  Colorado  in  1907  were 
three  new  forms.  Owing  to  unavoidable  delay  in  the  publication  of 
the  present  report,  these  have  been  characterized  by  Dr.  Merriam  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington  as  foUows: 
Eutamias  minimus  caryi,  Neotoma  alhigula  vxirreni,  and  Thomomys 
ialpoides  agrestis} 

In  preparing  the  mammal  report  I  have  freely  used  the  collection  of 
the  Biological  Survey  and  the  private  collection  of  Dr.  C.  Haft  Mer- 
riam, both  in  the  United  States  National  Museum.  I  am  indebted  to 
Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  curator  of  mammals  in  the  National  Museum,  for 
access  to  the  coUections  under  his  charge.  Dr.  Ijeonhard  Stejneger,  of 
the  same  institution,  has  identified  the  reptiles  and  batrachians.  Dr. 
J.  N.  Rose  and  his  assistants  have  named  many  of  the  plants. 

EFFECT  OF  PHTSIOGBAPHIC  AKD  CLIMATIC  FEATXTBES  OF 
COLOBADO  OH  FAXTir AL  AHD  FLOBAL  DISTBIBXTTIOIT. 

Colorado  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  region  of  varied  climatic 
and  physiographic  conditions  possesses  a  correspondingly  large  and 
varied  fauna  and  flora.  That  it  is  surpassed  by  a  few  other  States  in 
tlie  variety  of  its  animal  and  plant  life  is  due,  not  so  much  to  a  lack  of 
varied  physical  conditions  as  to  the  absence  of  cUmatic  extremes. 
The  comparatively  rich  fauna  and  flora  of  the  State  are  largely  due 
to  the  great  range  of  altitude  in  the  mountains,  since  the  high  basal 
plane  Ues  entirely  within  the  arid  region.  Colorado  has  neither  the 
extent  of  latitude  nor  the  low,  hot  areas  of  great  humidity  or  aridity 
which  contribute  to  the  wonderfully  rich  fauna  and  flora  of  such  States 
as  California  and  Texas.  The  extensive  eastern  plains,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system  traversing  the  central  part,  and  the  rough  region  of 
alternating  plateaus,  desert  valleys,  and  mesas  on  tlie  western  slope, 
divide  the  State  into  three  general  topographic  regions,  each  occupy- 
ing approximately  a  third  of  its  total  area.  Dissimilar  physical  and 
cUmatic  conditions  still  further  divide  these  into  smaller  irregular 
areas  which  differ  considerably  in  their  fauna  and  flora.  Thus,  on  the 
western  slope,  high  mesas,  clad  with  a  scrubby  and  more  or  less 
scattering  forest  growth  receiving  moderate  rainfall,  alternate  with 
lower  arid  desert  stretches  (some  with  less  than  10  inches  of  annual 
rainfall),  while  in  the  mountains  are  extensive  belts  of  heavy  forest  with 
much  greater  humidity  (20  to  25  inches  annual  rainfall)  and  bare  alpine 
crests  and  summits  above  timberline  having  a  truly  arctic  climate. 

East  of  the  mountains  are  found  the  fauna  and  flora  peculiar  to 
the  Great  Plains  region,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  ilississippi  Valley 
species  in  the  river  valleys  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 

1  Proc  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XXI,  pp.  143-144,  June  0, 1908. 
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The  lower  elevations  on  the  western  slope  have  a  strong  infusion 
of  desert  species,  characteristic  of  the  Great  Basin  region.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  system  h^  a  complex  fauna  and  flora — the  foot- 
hills, the  open  valleys  and  parks,  the  dense  forests  of  the  central 
slopes,  and  the  alpine  summits,  all  having  associations  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  plants,  which  are  more  or  less  distinctive. 

Altitudinal  variation  in  Colorado  has  a  pronounced  effect  upon 
both  temperature  and  moisture,  and  accounts  for  great  extremes  in 
summer  and  winter  temperatures  in  different  sections,  and  also  for 
a  wide  range  between  night  and  day  temperatures  throughout  the 
year.  At 'Grand  Junction  (4,500  feet)  the  winter  and  summer  mean 
temperatures  are  29°  and  75°  F.;  at  Gunnison  (7,600  feet)  they  are 
11°  and  59°;  at  Breckenridge  (9,500  feet)  they  are  16°  and  52°; 
while  along  the  summits  of  the  main  mountain  ranges  the  tempera- 
tures are  still  lower. 

As  temperature  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  distribution  of 
Ufe,  Colorado  is  an  exceptionally  favorable  field  for  illustrating 
vertical  distribution.  In  fact,  the  wide  range  of  elevation,  from 
3,000  and  4,000  feet  along  the  eastern  boundary  to  considerably  over 
14,000  feet  on  the  summits  of  the  main  ranges,  furnishes  favorable 
conditions  for  characteristic  species  of  five  of  the  seven  major  Ufe 
zones  of  North  America.  Thus,  in  passing  from  the  plains  of  eastern 
Colorado  to  the  summit  of  either  the  Front  or  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Ranges,  or  from  the  warm  desert  valleys  or  sage  plains  of  the  western 
counties  eastward  to  the  crest  of  the  Continental  Divide,  the  fol- 
lowing life  zones  are  successively  traversed:  (1)  Upper  Sonoran, 
which  includes  all  the  basal  plane  of  the  State  from  which  the  moun- 
tains rise;  (2)  Transition  or  yellow-pine  zone,  occupying  the  foothill 
region;  (3)  Canadian,  or  zone  of  coniferous  boreal  forests,  com- 
prising the  lodgepole  pine,  aspen,  fir,  and  spruce  belts  of  the  middle 
mountain  slopes;  (4)  Hudsonian,  or  belt  of  dwarfed  conifers 
extending  to  timberline;  and  (5)  Arctic-Alpine  zone,  reaching  from 
timberline  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountain  peaks.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  named,  all  are  included  in  full  width,  and 
the  lower  border  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  is  nearly  reached  in  some 
of  the  low  desert  valleys  of  the  southwest.  Of  the  above  zones  the 
Upper  Sonoran  and  Transition  alone  are  of  agricultural  importance. 
Their  adaptation  to  various  crops  is  discussed  under  their  respective 
headings. 

The  Austral  element  (Upper  Sonoran  zone)  occupies  territory 
aggregating  nearly  half  the  area  of  the  State,  or  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  Boreal  element  (including  Canadian,  Hudsonian,  and  Arctic- 
Alpine  zones).  The  region  of  overlapping  austral  and  boreal  species 
(Transition  zone)  is  about  equal  in  extent  to  that  occupied  by  the 
boreal  zones. 
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On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  front  ranges,  as  a  result  of  the  rela- 
tively abrupt  ascent  from  the  base  level  of  the  plains,  the  several 
UfB  zones  are  usually  restricted  to  horizontally  narrow  and  well- 
defined  belts.  West  of  the  Continental  Divide,  however,  they  often 
cover  broad  and  extensive  areas,  as  the  incline  of  the  country  is  more 
gradual.  There  is,  moreover,  in  consequence,  a  decided  overlapping 
of  species  for  a  considerable  horizontal  distance,  rendering  the  zonal 
limits  less  clearly  defined  than  on  the  steeper  slopes.  The  boundaries 
of  the  zones  in  western  Colorado  are  extremely  irregular  and  sinuous, 
owing  to  the  broken  and  diversified  character  of  the  country,  and 
especially  to  the  warm  desert  valleys  which  enter  the  State  from 
the  west  and  deeply  penetrate  and  parallel  the  westward  extending 
boreal  plateaus  and  mountains. 

The  vertical  breadth  of  the  zones  is  much  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
the  Continental  Divide.  The  zone  levels,  however,  are  a  few  hundred 
feet  higher  on  the  warmer  western  slope,  particularly  in  northern 
Colorado.  In  southern  Colorado  the  combined  eflFects  of  lower  lati- 
tude and  more  elevated  base  level  are  noticeable  in  higher  zone 
levels,  which  are  about  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Continental 
Divide. 

The  vertical  boundaries  assigned  the  several  zones  are  necessarily 
approximate,  since  various  governing  factors,  chief  among  which  are 
slope  exposure,  steepness  of  slope,  and  deforestation,  either  force 
species  above  their  normal  limits  or  restrict  their  limits  below  nor- 
mal. On  the  border  of  each  zone  is  a  belt  of  varying  vertical  breadth 
(usually  from  400  to  800  feet)  in  which  species  of  the  two  bordering 
zones  commingle.  The  following  table  gives  the  extreme  vertical 
limits  of  zones  in  Colorado : 

Extreme  vertical  limits  of  zones  in  Colorado. 


Northern  Colorado. 


Southern  Colorado. 


Zone. 


Northeast  ex- 
posure. 


Feet. 

Upper  Sonoran to  5. 600 

TranslUon 5.600to  7.500 


Canadian. 

Hudsonlan 

Arc  tie- Alpine. 


7, 500  to  10, 000 
10. 000  to  10. 900 
10,900  to 


Southwest  ex-  '    Northeast  ex- 
posure, posuro. 


I 


Feet. 

to  6,500 

6.500 to  8.200 
8, 200  to  10, 400 
10,400  to  11,600 
11,600  to 


Feet. 

to  6,500 

6,500to  8.000 
8,000  to  10,500 
10,500  to  11,200 
11,200  to 


Southwest  ex- 
posure. 


Feet. 

to  7,800 

7,800to  9.000 
9. 000  to  11,000 
11,000  to  12,000 
12,000  to 


XJPPEIt  SONOBAN  ZONE. 


The  entire  base  level  of  Colorado,  comprising  territory  aggregating 
nearly  half  its  area,  or  about  50,000  square  miles,  lies  within  the 
Upper  Sonoran  or  arid  division  of  the  Upper  Austral  zone.  As  it  is 
preeminently  the  agricultural  zone  of  the  State,  it  will  be  character- 
ized in  considerable  detail. 
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East  of  the  mountains  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  occupies  a  broad 
and  continuous  area  of  nearly  uniform  ^^-idth,  comprising  the  plains 
region,  besides  a  stretch  of  rough  and  broken  juniper  country 
south  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern- 
most flanks  of  the  foothills  up  to  the  point  where  the  junipers  (Junir- 
pents  monosperma)  and  pinyons  (Pinus  edulis)  give  way  to  the 
yellow  pines  of  the  Transition  zone — at  an  elevation  varying  from 
5,300  to  6,000  feet  north  of  the  Arkansas  Divide,  and  from  6,200 
to  7,300  feet  farther  south,  according  to  the  exposure  and  steepness 
of  the  foothill  slopes.  The  upper  (western)  boundary  of  the  eastern 
Colorado  Upper  Sonoran  is  tolerably  regular  from  the  Wyoming  line 
south  to  the  Arkansas  Divide,  where  it  bends  far  eastward  to  skirt 
this  extensive  Transition  area.  South  of  the  Divide  its  regularity 
is  further  broken  by  a  long,  narrow  arm  which  penetrates  the  moun- 
tains as  far  as  Buena  Vista,  in  the  warm  valley  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  to  a  less  degree  by  westward  extensions  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Huerfano,  Cucharas,  and  Las  Animas  Rivers  still  farther  south. 
The  following  localities  in  the  eastern  foothill  region  well  indicate 
the  upper  limit  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone:  Livermore,  Arkins 
(2  miles  west),  Lyons,  Moulder,  Golden,  Sedalia,  Ramah  (Arkansas 
Divide),  Pikeview,  Manitou  (Fountain  CYeek  Valley),  Buena  Vista 
(Arkansas  Valley  extension).  Malachite  (Huerfano  Valley),  La  Veta 
(Cucharas  Valley),  and  Weston  (lias  Animas  Valley). 

In  western  and  southern  Colorado  the  Upper  Sonoran  element 
occupies  much  smaller  and  extremely  irregular  areas.  It  is  largely 
confined  to  long  and  sinuous  arms  or  tongues  in  the  warm,  semi- 
desert  river  valleys,  wliich  penetrate  deeply  the  boreal  country  of 
the  mountains  and  plateaus;  but  it  also  crosses  some  of  the  inter- 
vening watersheds  at  their  lowest  elevations  and  everywhere  occu- 
pies the  lowest  slopes  of  mesas,  plateaus,  and  ridges  to  an  altitude 
of  about  6,500  feet,  regidarly  reaching  7,500  or  even  7,800  feet  on 
the  steep  southwestern  slopes  which  many  of  the  elevations  present 
to  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun. 

West  of  the  Continental  Divide  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  embraces 
two  regions  of  irregular  outline  separated  in  Colorado  by  the  boreal 
cap  of  the  Book  Cliffs,  although  connected  along  the  Green  River 
Valley  in  Utah.  The  northern  and  smaller  of  these  two  areas  is  a 
southward  extension  of  the  Red  Desert  Upper  Sonoran  of  Wyoming, 
connecting  across  the  divide  soutJi  of  Bear  River  with  the  White 
River  Valley  extension  of  the  Utah  Upper  Sonoran.  Practically  all 
of  Routt  and  Rio  Blanco  Counties  below  6,500  feet  is  included  within 
this  area.  The  northern  half  (western  Routt  County)  is  a  region  of 
extensive  sage  plains,  while  the  rough  region  contiguous  to  the 
White  River  drainage  is  for  the  most  part  clothed  with  pinyons  and 
junipers.    The  eastern  and  southern  limits  of  this  area  are  reached 
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at  or  near  the  following  localities:  Dixon,  Wyoming,  Snake  River 
Valley;  Fortification,  Colorado,  west  base  Elk  Head  Mountains;  half 
way  between  Hay  den  and  Craig,  Bear  River  VaUey;  north  base 
Williams  River  Mountains;  Hamilton,  Williams  Fork  of  Bear  River; 
Axial,  Axial  Basin;  north  bases  of  Yampa  and  Wapiti  Peaks;  middle 
southwestern  slopes  of  Danforth  and  Gray  Hills;  and  northern  base 
of  White  River  Plateau,  east  in  a  rapidly  narrowing  tongue  to  a 
point  on  White  River  about  15  miles  southeast  of  Meeker,  where  the 
Upper  Sonoran  is  restricted  to  a  narrow  strip  of  pinyons  and  junipers 
occupying  the  warm  southwestern  slopes  of  the  lowest  hills  bordermg 
the  river  on  the  north.  Narrow  tongues  extend  southward  in  the 
valleys  of  Piceance  and  Bitter  Creeks;  thence  the  zone  includes  the 
eastern  and  northern  bases  and  lower  western  slopes  of  Cathedral 
Bluffs,  the  northern  bases  of  the  Book  Cliffs,  and  most  of  the  valley 
of  Evacuation  Creek.  In  extreme  western  Routt  County  the  west- 
ward continuity  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  is  interrupted  by  three  arms 
of  high  country  which  extend  a  short  distance  into  the  State  from 
Utah — the  0-wi-yu-kuts  Plateau  and  Diamond  Peak  on  the  north; 
the  eastern  extension  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  terminating  in  Mount 
Cullom,  west  of  Green  River;  and,  still  farther  south,  the  Yampa 
Plateau.  East  of  Green  River  it  is  still  further  broken  by  the  sum- 
mits and  upper  northern  slopes  of  the  Escalante  Hills,  which  form  a 
Transition  and  Canadian  zone  island  separated  from  the  Uinta 
Mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Yampa  Plateau  on  the  south  by  a 
narrow  tongue  of  Upper  Sonoran  zone  extending  through  the  Ladore 
Canyon  of  Green  River  on  its  warm  eastern  side  and  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Yampa  Canyon  of  Bear  River. 

South  of  the  Book  Cliffs  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  covers  broad 
belts  in  the  lower  desert  valleys  of  the  Grand,  Gunnison,  Dolores, 
and  San  Juan  Rivers  and  their  chief  tributaries.  Over  most  of  this 
region  the  pinyons,  junipers,  and  other  characteristic  Upper  Sonoran 
species  of  plants,  birds,  and  mammals  reach  their  limit  of  upward 
dispersion  at  a  little  over  7,000  feet  elevation,  but  the  variation  due 
to  slope  exposure  in  a  region  so  broken  and  incised  is  such  as  to 
prevent  exact  delimitation.  Thus  on  the  exposed  southern  faces  of 
the  Book  Cliffs,  from  the  Utali  line  east  to  the  Little  Book  Cliffs,  the 
upper  limit  conforms  closely  to  the  7,000-foot  contour;  while  on  the 
remarkably  bold  and  exposed  slopes  on  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  Grand  Mesa,  north  of  Delta,  and  also  on  the  Landsend  Peak,  the 
most  western  point  of  the  West  Elk  Mountains — unbroken  slopes 
which  rise  directly  out  of  the  desert  to  a  great  height — the  belt 
of  junipers  and  pinyons  can  be  traced  to  considerably  over  8,000 
feet,  and  probably  occasionally  reaches  8,500  feet.  Looking  north 
from  Delta  (4,950  feet)  in  the  bottom  of  the  Gunnison  Valley  to  the 
bold  southwest  slope  of  Grand  Mesa,  a  striking  view  is  obtained  of 
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FiQ.  1.— Grand  River  Valley  near  De  Beque, 
Showing  Strip  of  Upper  Sonoran  Zone. 


Fig.  2.— Pocket  of  Upper  Sonoran  Zone  on  Southern  Slope,  at  7,500  Feet. 
Near  McCoy,  Grand  River  Valley. 
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perhaps  the  greatest  vertical  breadth  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  visi- 
ble at  any  point  in  the  State.  In  contrast  to  the  conditions  on  warm 
exposed  slopes  is  the  cooling  effect  exerted  by  north  and  especially 
northeast  slopes  and  canyon  sides,  shaded  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and  also  by  mountain  streams,  which  together  create  an 
environment  unfavorable  for  Upper  Sonoran  species  above  6,000 
feet.  Examples  of  these  conditions  appear  on  the  south  side  of 
Grand  River  below  Glenwood  Springs  and  also  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
a  few  miles  above,  where  the  Douglas  spruces  and  other  Transition 
zone  forms  occupy  the  slopes  to  below  6,000  feet;  in  constrictions  of 
the  Unaweep  Canyon,  which  cuts  through  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau 
near  its  northern  end;  and  in  a  great  many  other  localities. 

The  Grand  Valley  Upper  Sonoran  enters  Colorado  from  the  Utah 
deserts  in  a  broad  belt  and  penetrates  the  high  country  in  a  long  and 
sinuous  tongue  for  over  150  miles  in  an  east-northeast  direction. 
East  of  Palisade,  where  the  Little  Book  Cliffs  and  Grand  Mesa  ap- 
proach each  other,  it  is  greatly  narrowed,  but  again  widens  to  include 
the  valleys  of  Plateau  and  Roan  Creeks.     Between  De  Beque  and 
Newcastle  it  is  confined  to  a  strip  2  or  3  miles  wide  along  Grand 
River  (see  PL  II,  fig.  1),  and  east  of  Newcastle  occupies  a  still  nar- 
rower strip  along  the  north  side  of  the  valley  to  Glenwood  Springs, 
continuing  up  the  Roarmg  Fork  to  Basalt.     The  continuity  of  the 
Upper  Sonoran  in  the  Grand  Valley  is  broken  by  the  Transition 
environment   obtaining  through  the   entire   length   of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  from  Glenwood  to  Dotsero,  but  the  zone  is  again  encoun- 
tered in  dilute  form  on  the  warm  southern  slopes  of  the  lowest  hills 
along  the  north  side  of  Eagle  River  nearly  to  Wolcott.     The  Grand 
Valley  between  Dotsero  and  McCoy  was  not  explored,  but  a  well- 
defined  Upper  Sonoran  pocket  4  or  5  miles  in  width  was  traversed 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  at  McCoy.     At  this  point  both 
pinyons  and  junipers  were  growing  on  the  warm  southern  slopes  up 
to  7,800  feet.    (PI.  II,  fig.  2.)     The  Upper  Sonoran  belt  in  the  Gunni- 
son and  Uncompahgre  Valleys  is  uniformly  broad,  and  covers  a 
greater  area  than  that  in  the  Grand  Valley,  of  which  it  is  an  offshoot. 
Its  eastern  and  southern  limits  are  marked  by  Somerset  (North  Fork 
of  Gunnison  River),  near  River  Portal  (Gunnison  Canyon),  between 
Cedar  Creek  and  Cerro  Summit,  and  near  Portland  (Uncompahgre 
VaUey). 

Another  extension  of  the  Grand  Valley  Upper  Sonoran  follows 
southeast  along  the  Dolores  River,  widening  in  the  San  Miguel  and 
Paradox  regions  to  include  practically  all  the  rough  canyon  country 
between  the  western  escarpment  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  and 
the  eastern  flanks  of  the  La  Sal  Mountains.  Norwood  is  very  near 
the  eastern  Kmit  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  in  the  San  Miguel  Valley,  and 
90432^—11 2 
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Lavender  marks  its  upper  edge  on  Disappointment  Creek,  south  of 
the  San  Miguel  Mountains.  South  of  the  junction  of  the  Disap- 
pointment with  the  Dolores  this  area  connects  across  an  extensive 
sage  desert  with  a  northward  extension  of  the  San  Juan  Upper 
Sonoran  area,  which  covers  practically  all  the  extensive  desert 
region  lying  west  of  Dolores  River  and  south  of  the  La  Plata  Moun- 
tains. Continuing  eastward  in  the  San  Juan  drainage,  arms  of  this 
zone  extend  northward  in  the  valleys  of  all  northern  affluents — 
along  the  Rio  Las  Animas  to  Durango,  along  the  Rio  Pinos  nearly 
to  Bayfield,  and  on  the  Rio  Piedra  to  a  pomt  opposite  the  Piedra 
Padre,  while  along  the  San  Juan  it  reaches  nearly  to  Trujillo. 

The  intermountain  region  is  penetrated  by  the  Upper  Sonoran 
zone  only  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  An  arm  of  considerable  breadth 
enters  this  region  from  New  Mexico  along  the  Rio  Grande,  where  it  is 
well  characterized  in  a  wide  strip  on  each  side  of  the  river  nearly  as 
far  as  Alamosa.  In  a  dilute  form  the  Upper  Sonoran  element 
spreads  over  most  of  the  open  country  as  far  as  Del  Norte,  and  north 
over  the  level  plains  of  the  San  Luis  Park  to  a  Uttle  beyond  Moffat. 
It  includes  also  the  belt  of  junipers  and  pinyons  on  the  hot  foothill 
slopes  of  the  San  Juan  and  Garita  Mountains  on  the  west  and  on  the 
lower  flanks  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  on  the  east  side  of  San 
Luis  Valley  to  an  elevation  of  8,500  feet,  or  about  1,000  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  valley.  The  cold  water  in  the  many  side  streams 
of  San  Luis  Valley — the  Conejos,  La  Jara,  Alamosa,  Saguache,  San 
Luis,  Trinchera,  Culebra,  and  the  branches  of  the  Rio  Grande  above 
Alamosa — carries  narrow  strips  of  Transition  zone  far  out  into  the 
plain,  and  the  immediate  valleys  of  these  streams  can  not  be  included 
in  the  Sonoran  area. 

The  Upper  Sonoran  zone  includes  within  the  State  two  well- 
marked  subdivisions  difl'ering  considerably  in  their  physical  charac- 
teristics. These  are  the  Great  Plains  region  of  eastern  Colorado  and 
the  Great  Basin  region  of  western  Colorado  including  San  Luis  Val- 
ley. Since  each  possesses  a  fauna  and  flora  in  a  large  degree  peculiar 
and  distinctive,  they  will  be  treated  as  minor  distribution  areas. 

Great  Plains  Division  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  Zone. 

With  the  exception  of  Las  Animas  County  and  parts  of  Pueblo, 
Otero,  Bent,  and  Baca  Counties,  practically  all  of  Colorado  east 
of  the  foothills  is  a  vast  undulating  grassy  plain  which  varies  in 
elevation  from  3,000  and  4,000  feet  along  the  eastern  boundary  to 
between  5,000  and  6,000  feet  where  it  approaches  the  foothills. 
Throughout  this  region  strips  of  sandy  country  alternate  with  areas 
of  firm  soils.  The  cliief  rivers  are  the  Platte  and  Arkansas,  which, 
with  their  many  small  tributary  streams,  drain  most  of  the  eastern 
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part  of  the  State  through  shallow  valleys.  A  large  number  of  these 
tributaries  indicated  upon  maps  are  dry  most  of  the  year,  and  only 
a  small  proportion  are  perennial.  Rock  exposures  are  infrequent, 
being  found  chiefly  in  the  eastern  tier  of  counties,  where  some  of  the 
streams  of  the  Republican  River  drainage,  in  seeking  a  lower  level, 
have  worn  through  beds  of  sandstone;  and  in  northeastern  Weld 
and  northwestern  Logan  Counties.  The  plains  are  devoid  of 
natural  tree  growth,  except  along  the  watercourses,  which  are 
usually  fringed  with  cottonwoods,  various  species  of  willows,  and 
dense  thickets  of  wild  plum  and  cherry,  with  scattering  clumps  of 
hackberry  and  box  elder  in  the  neighboring  gulches  and  arroyos.  A 
little  sagebrush  is  found  toward  the  north,  in  Weld  and  adjoining 
counties,  but  over  most  of  the  region  the  limited  shrubbery  is  con- 
fined to  the  stream  valleys.  Range  grasses  in  great  variety  grow 
luxuriantly  on  the  plains  and  form  the  dominant  vegetation. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  this  region  are  essentially  those  of  the 
Great  Plains,  from  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  to  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas.  The  following  associations  of  mammals,  birds,  plants,  and 
reptiles  are  more  or  less  characteristic. 

MAMMALS   OP   GREAT  PLAINS. 

Those  manmials  of  the  plains  of  eastern  Colorado  which  are 
restricted  to  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  are  the  large  spotted  and 
Kennicott  spermophiles  (Citettus  spilosoma  major  and  C,  obsoUtus); 
pale  grasshopper  mouse  (Onychomys  leucogaster  paJlescens);  white- 
footed  mouse  (Peromyscus  leucopus  tomillo^);  harvest  mouse  (Rei- 
throdontomys  nebrascensis)  ]  wood  rats  (NeotoTna  cinerea  rupicola, 
N.Jloridana  haileyi,  and  N,  micropus  canescens ') ;  Ilayden  vole  ( Micro- 
iU8  ochrogasier  Tiaydeni)]  pocket  gophers  {ffeomys  lutescens  and 
Craiogeomys  castanops  ') ;  kangaroo  rat  (Perodipus  montanus  richard- 
8oni);  pocket  mice  (PerogruUhus  JlavescenSy  P,  flavuSy  P,  hispidus 
paradoxus);  black-tailed  jack  rabbit  {Lepus  califomicus  melanotis); 
Bailey  cottontail  {Sylvilagus  auduboni  baileyi);  long-tailed  skunk 
(Mephitis  mesomelas  varians);  prairie  spotted  skunk  (Spilogaleinter- 
rupta))  long-eared  and  hairy-lipped  bats  (Myotis  evotis  and  M. 
califomicus  ciliolabrum) . 

Other  manmials  which  have  their  center  of  abundance  in  the 
Upper  Sonoran  zone,  but  are  not  entirely  restricted  to  it,  are  the 
antelope  (Antilocapra  americana) ;  striped  spermophile  (CiteUus 
tridecemlineatus  paUidus);  prairie  dog  (Cynomys  ludovicianus) ; 
white-footed  mouse  (Peromyscus  maniculatus  nebrascensis)  ]  coyote 
(Canis  nebracensis) ;  swift  fox  (Vulpes  velox);  badger  (Taxideu  taxus); 

1  In  brush  fringe  along  streams  only.  >  Only  in  extreme  southeast. 

>  Only  in  southeastern  counties. 
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black-footed  ferret  (Putorius  nigripes)]  long-tailed  weasel  (Putorius 
longicaudus) ;  and  the  Say  and  brown  bats  (Myotis  suhulatus  and 
Eptesicus  fuscus) . 

BREEDING   BIRDS   OF   GREAT  PLAINS. 

Among  the  characteristic  Sonoran  birds  which  breed  on  the  plains 
are  the  following:  California  cuckoo  {Coccyzas  americanus  occiien- 
talis);  burrowing  owl  (Speotyto  cunicularia  hypugaea);  Arkansas 
kingbird  (Tyrannus  verticalis);  Bullock  oriole  (Icterus  buUocJci); 
western  grasshopper  sparrow  (Ammodramus  savannarum  himaculatus) ; 
western  lark  sparrow  (Choridestes  gramrnacus  strigatus) ;  lazuli  bunting 
(Passerina  amcena);  western  blue  grosbeak  (Ouirdca  cserulea  lazula); 
Bell  vireo  (Vireo  beUi);  long-tailed  chat  (Icteria  virens  longicauda) ; 
catbird  {DumeteHa  carolinensis) ;  brown  thrasher  (Toxostoma  rufum); 
and  western  mockingbird  (Mimus  polyglottos  leucopterus). 

Other  birds  breeding  commonly  on  the  plains,  which  are  not  so 
closely  restricted  to  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone,  are:  Upland  plover 
(Bartramia  longicauda);  long-billed  curlew  (Numenius  americana); 
mountain  plover  (Podasocys  montanus);  black-crowned  night  heron 
(Nycticorax  n,  nsevius);  bob  white  (Colinus  virginianus) ;  ferruginous 
rough-legged  hawk  (Archibuteo  ferrugineus) ;  mourning  dove  (Zenai^ 
dura  nmcroura  carolinensis);  kingbird  {Tyrannus  tyrannus);  thick- 
billed  redwing  {Agelaius  phceniceus  fortis);  western  meadowlark 
{StumeUa  neglecta);  bronzed  grackle  (Quiscalus  quiscula  seneus); 
lark  bunting  (Calamospiza  melanocorys) ;  western  vesper  sparrow 
(Pocecetes  gramineus  conjinis);  Brewer  sparrow  (Spizella  breweri); 
white-rumped  shrike  (Lanius  ludovidanus  excuhitorides) ;  western 
yellowthroat  (Geothlypis  tricJtas  occidentalis) ;  and  yellow  warbler 
(Dendroica  sestiva). 

PLANTS   OF   GREAT   PLAINS.^ 

Aside  from  the  trees  and  larger  shrubs  along  streams,  including 
Cottonwood  (Populus  occidentalis),  several  species  of  willows  {Salix), 
box  elder  {Acer  negundo)^  hackberry  (Celtis  reticulata) j  buffalo  berry 
(Lepargyrea  argentea),  golden  currant  (Ribes  longijlorum),  wild  plum 
(Prunus  americana) J  chokecherry  (Prunus  melanocarpa) ,  wolfberry 
(SympTioricarpos  occidentalis)  j  sumac  (Schmaltzia  trilobata)^  and  false 
indigo  (Amorpha  angustifolia) ,  the  most  conspicuous  plants  and 
smaller  shrubs  of  the  plains  region  are: 

1  Throughout  this  report,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  botanical  nomenclature  used  is  that  of  Rydberg, 
Flora  of  Colorado,  Bull.  100,  Colo.  Agric.  College  Experiment  Station,  1906. 
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Amorpha  canescens. 
AragaHus  lamberti. 
Artemisia  filifolia . 
Atriplex  canescens  (local). 
AscUpias  (several  species). 
Astragalus  moUissimus. 
Astragalus  crasstcarpus. 
Cactus  missouriensis. 
Chrysothamnus  plattensis. 
Gawra  coccinea. 
GuHarezia  sarotkrx. 
Glyqfrrhiza  lepidota. 
Helianthus  lenticularis. 
Ipomaea  leptophylla. 
Laciniaria  punctata. 
Leucocrinum  montanum. 
Lithospermum  lineari/olium. 
Lupinus  pusUlus, 
Malvastrum  coccineum. 
Menolix  serrulata. 


Oenothera  (several  species). 

Opuntia  polyacantha. 

Opuntia  arhorescens  (Arkansas  Valley  and 

southward). 
Peritoma  serrukUum. 
Petalostemon  villosum. 
Petalostemon  oligophyllus. 
Petalostemon  purpureus. 
Plantago  purshi. 
Psoralea  lanceolala. 
Psoralea  hypogea, 
Psoralea  tenuiflora. 
Prunus  besseyi  (in  sandy  country). 
Touterea  stricta. 
Touterea  nnda. 

JTovmsendia  (several  species). 
Ratibida  columnans. 
Verbena  hastata. 
Verbena  bracteosa. 
Yucca  glatica. 


The  following  list 
eastern  Colorado  is 
Plant  Industry:^  . 
Agropyron  sjnithi. 
Andropogon  fwrcatus. 
Andropogon  halli. 
Andropogon  scoparius. 
Aristida  longiseta. 
BoiUeloua  curtipendula. 
Bouteloua  Mrsuta. 
Bouleloua  oligostachya, 
Buchloe  dactyloides. 
Calamovil/a  hngifolia. 
Festuca  odoflora. 


of  conspicuous  grasses  of  the  Great  Plains  of 
taken  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of 

Koeleria  cristata. 
Muhlenbergia  gracillima. 
Muhlenbergia  pungens. 
Munroa  squarrosa. 
Panicum  virgatum. 
Redfieldia  flexiwsa . 
Schedonnardus  paniciilatus. 
Sitanion  hystrix. 
Sporobolus  cryptandrus. 
Stipa  comata. 


REPTILES   AND   BATRACHIANS   OF   GREAT   PLAINS. 

Most  of  the  reptiles  of  eastern  Colorado  are  common  to  the  semi- 
arid  part  of  the  Great  Plains.  Aside  from  the  rattlesnake  (Crotalus 
conJluentiLs)  J  bull  snake  {Pituophis  saiji),  blue  racer  (Bctscanion  crni- 
stridor),  and  hog-nosed  snake  (Ileterodon  ndsicus),  lizards  are  the 
most  noticeable  reptiles,  particularly  in  sandy  tracts.  These  com- 
prise, among  others,  the  homed  toad  (Phrynosoma  omatissimum), 
sand  swift  (Holbroohia  maculata),  whip-tailed  lizard  (Cnemidophorus 
gvlaris),  and  Sceloporus  consohrinus.  A  large,  beautifully  colored 
ring-necked  lizard  (probably  CroixipTiytus  coUaris)  reaches  the  plains 
of  eastern  Colorado  in  Baca  Coimty,   in   the  extreme  southeast, 

1  Natural  Vegetation  as  an  Indicator  of  the  Capabilities  of  Land  for  Crop  Production  in  the  Great  Plains 
Area.    Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bull.  201,  pp.  20-62,  March  16, 1911. 
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where  it  is  reported  as  not  uncommon.     A  salamander  (Ambystoma 
tigrinum)  from  Loveland  is  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection. 

Great  Basin  Division  of  Upper  Sonoran  Zone. 

The  Upper  Sonoran  area  of  Colorado  lying  in  the  drainage  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  Rivers  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Great  Basin 
region  and  differs  from  the  Great  Plains  area  in  more  arid  climate 
and  more  barren  and  deeply  eroded  surface.  A  large  proportion  of 
its  plants  and  animals  are  Great  Basin  forms,  either  specifically  or 
subspecifically  different  from  those  of  the  Great  Plains.  Its  open 
areas  are  generally  characterized  by  the  bunch-like  growth  of  desert 
shrubs  commonly  termed  sagebrush,  grease  brush,  and  rabbit  brush, 
and  the  foothills  and  valley  margins  by  a  scrubby  growth  of  junipers 
and  nut  pines.  This  area  is  beist  considered  under  its  local  subdi- 
visions. 

COLORADO   river  DRAINAGE. 

The  territory  embracing  the  open  reaches  in  the  warm  lower 
valleys  from  Snake  River  south  to  the  San  Juan  possesses  a  fauna 
and  flora  characterized  by  a  large  number  of  Great  Basin  desert  forms, 
few  of  which  show  appreciable  differentiation  in  passing  through  the 
entire  width  of  the  western  Colorado  Upper  Sonoran.  Considered 
locally,  however,  with  respect  to  both  f aunal  and  physical  character- 
istics, the  Colorado  River  drainage  readily  admits  of  division  into 
two  minor  distribution  areas — ^the  northwestern  and  southwestern 

sections. 

Northwestern  Section — Colorado  River  Drainage. 

A  broad  expanse  of  undulating  sandy  plains  and  low  watersheds 
lying  chiefly  north  of  Bear  River  in  west  central  Routt  Coimty  is 
characterized  by  a  dense  growth  of  sagebrush  {Artemisia  tridentata). 
With  an  average  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  this  region  is  higher  than  the 
desert  valleys  to  the  south  and  has  a  mixture  of  Transition  sj)ecies 
in  its  fauna  and  flora.  Its  plants  and  animals,  unlike  those  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Colorado  drainage  farther  south,  are  partly  derived 
from  the  Great  Plains.  The  trees  and  slirubs,  consisting  of  scattered 
cottonwoods,  dense  copses  of  willows,  and  thickets  of  bufl'alo  berry, 
are  confined  to  the  banks  of  watercourses.  A  sparse  growth  of 
juniper  covers  the  canyon  sides  and  the  steep  faces  of  bluffs.  The 
region  is  drained  by  the  Snake  and  Bear  Rivers,  which  flow  through 
valleys  of  considerable  depth — often  through  rugged  canyons. 

MAMMALS   OP  NORTHJVESTERN  SECTION — COLORADO  RIVER  DRAINAGE. 

The  following  mammals  characteristic  of  the  Routt  Coimty  sage 
plains  have  reached  that  region  from  the  west  and  north,  and  most 
of  them  are  absent  from  the  southwestern  vaUeys:  The  least  chip- 
munk {Evtamias  minimus),  Wortman  ground  squirrel  Wcdlospermo^ 
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Fig.  1 .— Qreasewood  (Sarcobatus  vermiculatus) 
IN  Lower  Snake  River  Valley,  Routt  County. 


Fig.  2.— Bench  Bordering  Valley  of  Vermilion  Creek,  Northwestern  Routt 

County. 


The  shrubbery  is  Atriplex  confcrtiJnUa  and  (irayia  f^pinona,  with  Junijxru^  wonotipcrma  on  bhifTsL 
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pTiilus  lateralis  wortmani),  little  striped  ground  squirrel  {CiteUus 
tridecendineatuLS  parvus),  Idaho  grasshopper  mouse  {Onychomys 
leucogaster  hrevicaudus) ,  Red  Desert  pocket  mouse  {Perognathus 
caMstus),  Green  River  pocket  gopher  (Tfiomomys  clusius  ocius),  and 
Fort  Yuma  bat  (Myotis  yumanensis) .  Species  derived  from  the 
Great  Plains  region  are  Peromyscus  manicvlatus  nehrascensis,  Pero- 
dipus  montanus  richardsoni,  Sylvilagus  atidubani  haihyi,  Canis 
nebracensis,  and  Myotis  califomicus  ciliolabrum.  The  long-eared  bat 
(Myotis  evotis)  occurs  on  the  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Species  which  are  common  over  tliis  area  but  which  regularly  range 
higher  are:  Lepus  campestris  tovmsendi,  CiteUus  elegans,  Cynomys 
leucuruSy  Neotoma  cinerea  orolestes,  and  the  gray  wolf  and  antelope. 

BREEDING   BIRDS   OP   NORTHWESTERN   SECTION— COLORADO  BIVER   DRAINAGE. 

The  sage  sparrow  (Amphispiza  nevadensis),  Brewer  sparrow 
{SpizeUa  breweri),  and  Bullock  oriole  (Icterus  hvUocki)  are  character- 
istic Upper  Sonoran  breeders  m  the  low  areas  of  northwestern  Colo- 
rado, while  the  sage  thrasher  (Oreoscoptes  montanus),  white-rumped 
shrike  (Lanius  ludovidanus  excubitorides),  desert  homed  lark  (Otocoris 
alpestris  leucolsema),  and  San  Diego  redwing  (Agselaius  phaniceus 
neviralis)  breed  commonly  but  nest  also  in  the  Transition  zone. 
The  sage  hen  (Centrocercus  uropJiasianus)  is  an  occasional  breeder, 
although  restricted  mainly  to  the  Transition  zone  during  the  summer. 
Many  Great  Basin  species  of  birds  which  are  common  breeders  in 
the  valleys  of  southwestern  Colorado  are  noticeably  absent  from  the 
northwestern  valleys. 

PLANTS   OP  NORTHWESTERN   SECTION — COLORADO   RIVER   DRAINAGE. 

Conspicuous  shrubs  and  plants  on  the  sandy  sage  plains  of  Routt 
County  are  Artemisia  tridentata,  Opuntia  polyacantha,  Eurotia  lanata, 
and  several  species  of  Chrysothamnus  and  Eriogonum;  on  the  adobe 
soil  of  the  first  and  second  benches  above  the  streams,  Grayia  spinosa, 
Atriplex  miUaUi,  A,  cane^cens,  and  A,  confertifolia  (PI.  Ill,  fig.  2) ;  on 
the  alkaline  flats  in  the  valley  bottoms,  Sarcobatus  vermiculatus 
(PI.  Ill,  fig.  1),  Dondia  erecta,  and,  in  damp  places,  Salicomia  Tier- 
bacea;  on  the  rocky  faces  of  bluffs,  Juniperus  mmiosperma,  Kunzia 
tridentata  (mainly  Transition),  Ephedra  antisypJiylitica,  Yucca 
glauca:  along  streams,  Populus  acuminata,  Lepargyrea  argentea,  Salix 
amygdaloides,  and  others. 

REPTILES  AND  BATRACHIAN8  OP  NORTHWESTERN  SECTION — COLORADO  RIVER  DRAINAGE. 

Reptiles  are  few  in  nimiber  compared  mth  those  in  the  valleys 
farther  south.  Rattlesnakes  (Crotalus  confluentus)  and  homed  toads 
(Phrynoscmia  omatissimum)  were  the  only  reptiles  noted  on  the  sandy 
sage  plains  in  August,  1905,  althoiigh  the  dainty  mottled  Scdoporus 
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grado8U8  was  collected  among  the  rock  ledges  along  the  Bear  River 
bluffs  near  Maybell,  and  also  on  Snake  River,  20  miles  west  of  Baggs 
Crossing.  The  leopard  frog  (Rana  pipiens)  is  common  in  the  streams 
of  this  section,  a  specimen  having  been  collected  on  Vermillion  Creek, 
near  Ladore,  September  3,  1906. 

Southwestern  Section — Colorado  River  Drainage. 

Although  traversed  by  such  large  perennial  streams  as  the  White, 
Grand,  Gunnison,  Dolores,  and  San  Juan,  and  their  numerous  tribu- 
taries, this  is,  throughout,  a  region  of  great  aridity,  and  presents  the 
only  truly  desert  conditions  foimd  within  the  State.  Although  small 
in  area  it  is  of  great  importance  from  both  a  biological  and  a  hor- 
ticultural standpoint.  Most  of  the  region  is  below  5,500  feet,  the 
Grand  Valley  below  Grand  Jimction  being  under  4,500  feet.  In  the 
extreme  southwest,  however,  a  few  desert  areas  reach  6,000  feet. 
The  larger  part  of  the  soils  are  to  be. classed  as  adobe.  In  common 
with  all  arid  desert  regions,  the  warm  valleys  of  southwestern  Colo- 
rado, when  brought  under  irrigation,  are  remarkably  productive, 
especially  of  fruit.  /^ 

MAMMALS   OP  SOUTHWESTERN   SECTION — COLORADO   RIVER  DRAINAGE. 

The  most  representative  of  the  mammals  are  the  antelope  squirrel 
(AmmospermophiliLS  leucurvs  cinnamomeus)  j  pale  grasshopper  mouse 
(Onychomys  leucogaster  paUescens),  golden-breasted  canyon  mouse 
(Peromyscvs  crinitus  auripectus),  big-eared  harvest  mouse  (Beitkro' 
dontomys  megalotis) ,  desert  wood  rat  (Neotoma  desertorum) ,^  golden 
pocket  gopher  (Thomomys  aureus),  Moki  kangaroo  rat  (Perodipus 
longipes),  Apache  pocket  mouse  (Perognathus  apache),  cottontail 
rabbit  (SylvUagus  auduboni  warreni),  Texas  jack  rabbit  {Lepus 
calif omicus  texianus),  cacomistle  {BassariscTis  astutus  jlavus) ,  Arizona 
skunk  {Mephitis  estor),  Great  Basin  spotted  skunk  (SpHogale  gracilis 
saxatUis),  coyote  (Canis  estor),  and  the  bats,  ,Antroz(ms  paUidusj 
Myotis  califomicus,  Jf.  evotis,  Pipistrellus  hesperus,  and  Nyctinomus 
mexicanus. 

BBEEDING  BIBDS  OF  SOUTHWESTERN    SECTION — COLORADO   RIVER  DRAINAGE. 

A  few  of  the  most  characteristic  breeding  birds  are  the  California 
quail  (Lophortyx  califomicus  ),^  ash-throated  flycatcher  {Myiarchus 
dnerascens) ,  house  finch  {Carpodacfws  mexicanus  frontalis) ,  Arkansas 
goldfinch  (Astragalinus  psaUria),  black-throated  sparrow  (Amphispiza 
hUineaia),  western  blue  grosbeak  {Guiraca  cxrulea  lazvla),  and  canyon 
wren  (Catherpes  mexicanus  conspersus).  Practically  all  the  Upper 
Sonoran  birds  found  on  the  northwestern  sage  plains  breed  more 


^  Taken  in  White  River  Valiey  only.  '  Introduced. 
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or  less  commonly  in  the  desert  valleys,  as  do  also  a  number  of  si>ecies 
which  are  common  to  the  Upper  Sonoran  areas  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountains. 

PLANTS   OP  SOUTHWESTERN   SECTION — COLORADO   RIVER  DRAINAGE. 

This  region  is  especially  marked  by  a  large  number  of  Upper 
Sonoran  desert  shrubs  and  plants,  most  of  which  extend  into  Col- 
orado only  a  short  distance  on  the  west  and  southwest,  being  pecul- 
iar to  the  desert  areas  of  the  southwestern  United  States.  Important 
among  these  are: 

Berberis  fremond.  Grat/ia  spinosa. 

Cokogyne  rajrumsnma.  Lycium  pallidum. 

Cowania  mexicana.  Opuntia  whipplei. 
Eckinocactuswkippleispinosior  (McElmo).      Rhamnus  smithi. 

Ephedra  antisyphylitica.  Yucca  haccata. 

Ephedra  torreyana.  Yucca  harrimaniir. 
Fraxinus  anomala. 

Other  plants  and  shrubs  of  more  general  distribution  in  the  Col- 
orado Upper  Sonoran  which  are  found  commonly  in  the  south- 
western desert  valleys  are: 

Atriplex  con/ertifolia.  Opuntia  camanchica, 

Airiplex  canescens.  Opuntia  rhodantha. 

Atriplex  nuttalli.  Populua  wislkeni. 

DoTidia  erecta.  Populus  acuminata. 

Eurolia  kmata.  Sarcobatus  vermiculatus. 

Eckinocereus  paucispinus.  Schmaltzia  trilobata. 

Lepargyrea  argentea.  Ximenesia  exauriculata. 

REPTILES  AND  BATRACHIAN8  OP  SOUTHWESTERN  SECTION— COLORADO  RIVER  DRAINAGE. 

A  large  variety  of  reptiles,  especially  lizards,  characterize  the 
Upper  Sonoran  zone  in  the  hot  valleys  and  on  the  slopes  of  western 
Colorado,  and  several  Uzards  which  reach  their  greatest  abundance 
in  the  Lower  Sonoran  zone  of  the  southwest  United  States  are  rep- 
resented. Probably  all  have  reached  this  region  from  the  south- 
western deserts.  Following  are  some  of  the  most  important  reptiles, 
with  brief  notes  on  their  distribution:  ^ 

Croiaphytus  coUaris  haileyi. — This  ring-necked  lizard  is  abundant 
in  the  McElmo  and  Montezuma  Valleys,  east  to  a  point  6  miles 
north  of  Cortez,  at  6,500  feet;  also  in  the  San  Miguel  region  ranging 
east  to  Coventry  (6,500  feet) ;  present  in  west  Paradox  Valley  (west- 
em  rim  at  6,500  feet).  Salt  Canyon,  and  other  branches  of  tlie  canyon 
of  the  lower  Dolores  River.  Equally  common  on  open  deserts  and 
in  rocky  pinyon  country.  I  took  two  specimens  at  McElmo,  June 
17,  1907,  and  one  each  at  Coventry  and  Sinbad  Valley,  July  13  and 
17,  1907. 

^Many  of  the  lizards  of  the  desert  valleys  range  up  for  some  distance  into  the  pinyon  belt;  but  as  no 
species  appeara  to  be  restricted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  zone,  the  present  list  will  include  notes  bearing 
on  both  these  f 
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Uta  stansburiana, — ^This  little  desert  lizard  has  a  general  distribu- 
tion from  the  Grand  Valley  southward,  chiefly  below  6,000  feet,  but 
rarely  to  7,000  feet  (Spruce  Tree  Cliff  Ruins,  Mesa  Verde).  It  was 
found  in  the  following  localities:  Desert  north  of  Mack;  Plateau 
Creek;  Coventry;  Paradox  Valley;  Salt  Canyon;  Dolores  River  Can- 
yon; and  McElmo.  A  very  abundant  lizard,  usually  occurring  among 
rocks,  but  often  on  the  open  desert.  The  specimens  are  from  Mack, 
Plateau  Creek,  and  De  Beque,  September  25  and  30  and  October  1, 
1906,  and  McElmo,  June  18,  1907. 

Via  omata. — ^A  rock-inhabiting  species  of  delicate  profile  and  slight 
build,  often  scarcely  discernible  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  pro- 
tective colors  and  thin  body.  Present  in  most  of  the  valleys  from 
Grand  River  south  to  the  San  Juan.  Represented  by  six  specimens 
from  Plateau  Creek,  September  30,  1906,  and  one  each  from  Mesa 
Verde  (Spruce  Tree  Cliff  Ruins,  7,000  feet),  June  13,  and  Coventry, 
July  29,  1907,  and  observed  in  Sinbad  Valley  and  at  McElmo  and 
Arboles. 

Sceloporus  elongatus. — ^The  large  gray  scaly  rock  lizard  has  a  wide 
distribution,  north  at  least  to  Bear  River,  and  ranging  tlu'ough  the 
entire  width  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone,  and  also  a  short  distance 
into  the  Transition  zone.  In  eastern  Colorado  noted  only  at  Arkins. 
Found  chiefly  about  rocks.  Specimens  from  Arkins;  EscaJante  Hills 
(7,000  feet);  Meeker;  Rangely;  Plateau  Oeek;  and  McElmo. 

Sceloporus  consobrinus. — ^A  medium-sized  species,  inhabiting  rock 
ledges  in  the  pinyon  and  juniper  country  up  to  7,000  feet.  Smaller 
than  the  preceding  species  and  not  nearly  so  common.  Specimens 
are  from  Douglas  Spring  (Escalante  Hills);  La  Veta;  and  Arboles. 

Sceloporus  graciosus. — ^A  small  graceful  lizard,  usually  noted  among 
greasewood  {Atriplex  and  Sarcobatus)  in  open  valleys  and  desert 
flats,  chiefly  below  5,500  feet.  It  was  common  at  the  following 
locaUties:  Escalante  Hills;  valleys  of  Texas  and  Evacuation  Creeks 
in  extreme  western  Rio  Blanco  County;  lower  Grand  Valley  north 
of  Mack;  Rifle;  Coventry;  and  McElmo. 

Phrynosoma  omatissimum, — Horned  toads  are  common  at  McElmo 
and  on  the  desert  north  of  Mack,  Mesa  County,  and  are  reported 
elsewhere  between  5,000  and  6,000  feet. 

CnemidopTiorus  tigris, — Tliis  large  whip-tailed  lizard  ranges  into 
the  State  only  in  the  lowest  and  hottest  desert  valleys,  extending  up 
to  about  5,500  feet.  It  is  tolerably  conmion  in  the  lower  McElmo 
Valley,  and  abundant  in  West  Paradox  and  Sinbad  Valleys  and  also 
in  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  West  Creek, 
frequenting  sandy  flats  which  are  clothed  with  Atriplex  and  Sarco- 
batus, It  doubtless  occurs  also  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Grand  Valley 
near  the  Utah  boundary,  as  I  found  it  on  Plateau  Creek,  5  miles 
east  of  Tunnel,  Mesa  Coimty.     Represented  by  two  specimens  from 
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Plateau  Creek  September  30,  1906,  and  one  from  McElmo  Jmie  18, 
1907.  This  species  has  its  center  of  abundance  in  the  arid  Lower 
Sonoran  zone. 

Cnemidophorus  gvlaris. — ^A  medium-sized  species  not  uncommon 
in  the  lowest  valleys  below  5,500  feet,  in  same  situations  as  C,  tigris. 
I  collected  specimens  at  Grand  Valley  October  2,  1906,  near  McElmo 
June  22,  1907,  and  at  Hotchkiss  August  8,  1907.  It  was  observed 
also  in  Salt  Canyon  and  in  the  canyon  of  Dolores  River  near  the 
mouth  of  West  Creek. 

Bascanion  txniatum. — ^This  handsome  and  graceful  snake  enters 
the  State,  so  far  as  known,  only  in  the  Grand  River  Valley,  where  a 
specimen  was  taken  on  Plateau  Creek  September  30, 1906,  and  another 
at  Morris,  west  of  Rifle,  August  13,  1907.  The  Plateau  Creek  indi- 
vidual climbed  bushes  with  great  ease,  while  the  one  from  Morris 
was  discovered  among  beds  of  prickly  pear  on  a  sandy  knoll.  Both 
localities  are  below  5,300  feet. 

Thamnophis  elegans  vagrans. — This  garter  snake  was  taken  at 
Meeker,  Rio  Blanco  County,  August  11,  1905. 

Crotalus  confluentus. — Rattlesnakes  are  not  at  all  conmion,  but  are 
reported  in  most  locahties.  ^ 

Pituophis  sayi. — ^A  bull  snake  was  taken  on  Dry  Creek,  8  miles 
west  of  Naturita,  July  20,  1907. 

ScaphiopiLS  Tuiinrrumdi. — Numbers  of  these  toads  were  caught  in 
my  mousetraps  among  beds  of  prickly  pear  on  a  sandy  knoll  at 
Morris,  west  of  Rifle,  August  15,  1907,  at  5,200  feet. 

Bufo  lentiginosus  woodhousei. — ^This  toad  was  taken  at  Rangely 
September  12,  1906,  and  also  at  Rifle  August  15,  1907. 

(JkoTophiLus  triseriatus. — ^A  specimen  of  this  little  frog  wa3  collected 
at  Rangely  September  13,  1906,  at  5,500  feet. 

RIO   GRANDE   DRAINAGE. 

The  Upper  Sonoran  element  which  follows  up  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  and  in  dilute  form  spreads  over  the  level  expanse  of  San  Luis 
Park  is  mainly  characteristic  of  the  arid  valleys  of  western  Colorado. 
It  includes  among  mammals  AntUocapra,  Eutamias  minimus  caryij^ 
Citellua  tridecemlinecUus  parvus^  Onychomys  leucogaMer  pallescens, 
Beiihrodontomys  montanus,^  Thomomys  aureus  pervaguSj  Perodipus 
morUanuSj^  PerogTuUhus  jlavus  and  P.  apdche,  Sylviktgus  auduhoni 
warrenij  and  Lepus  calif omicus  texianus  (?).  Among  plants  and 
shrubs  the  various  greasewoods  (Sarcobaius  and  Atriplex),  rabbit 
brush  (Chrysothamnus) J  and  sages  (Artemisia  and  Eurotia)  predomi- 
nate, while  ChUierreziaj  Orindelia^  Helianthus,  Ximenesia,  Peritoma 
(especially  P.  sonorse).  Yucca,  and  Opuntia  are  conspicuous  genera 

1  Restricted  to  San  Luis  Park  and  Rio  Grande  Valley,  so  fiar  as  known. 

t  San  Luis  Park,  Rfc>  Qrande  Valley,  and  intermountain  valleys  of  northern  New  Mexico. 
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on  the  arid  plains.  The  Rio  Grande,  Conejos,  and  other  streams  are 
fringed  in  many  places  with  thickets  of  Ribes  longiflorum  and 
SchmaUzia  trilohata,  while  willows  and  broad-leaved  cottonwoods 
are  abundant. 

JUNIPER   AND   PINYON   BELT. 

A  belt  of  country  clothed  with  juniper  and  pinyon,  uniformly 
rough  and  broken  in  configuration,  marks  the  higher  part  of  the 
Upper  Sonoran  zone  on  the  basal  flanks  of  all  the  mountains  in  Colo- 
rado except  the  Front  Range.^  These  two  species  {Pinus  edvlis  and 
Juniperus  monosperma  ^)  form  the  characteristic  tree  growth  on  the 
slopes  between  the  yellow  pine  belt  of  the  higher  foothills  and  the 
open  plains  or  desert  valleys  at  their  bases.  They  also  densely 
clothe  extensive  areas  partially  removed  from  the  main  mountain 
ranges,  comprising  in  western  Colorado  practically  all  the  lower 
elevations  and  the  rough  country  forming  the  watersheds  between 
the  valleys  (see  PI.  IV),  and  east  of  the  mountains  a  region  of  alter- 
nating canyons  and  ridges  extending  from  southeastern  Pueblo  and 
eastern  Huerfano  Counties  southeast  to  western  Baca  County.  The 
pinyons  grow  to  a  higher  elevation  than  the  junipers,  extending  a 
short  distance  into  the  Transition  zone.  They  occasionally  reach 
8,500  or  9,000  feet  on  hot  slopes,  as  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Range,  the  eastern  side  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  between 
Salida  and  Buena  Vista,  and  the  bold  southwest  exposures  of  Grand 
Mesa  and  Sierra  Blanca.  They  are  not  found  as  low  as  the  junipers, 
however,  and  are  usually  absent  from  the  rough  areas  below  5,500  feet. 

Most  of  the  mammals,  birds,  and  plants  of  the  juniper  and  pinyon 
countr}'^  in  Colorado  are  more  or  less  characteristic  of  this  belt  over 
much  of  the  Great  Basin  region.  Few  of  the  species  are  found  on 
the  Great  Plains,  and  the  fauna  and  flora  as  a  whole  belong  to  the 
Great  Basin  division  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone. 

MAMMALS    OF  JUNIPER   AND  PINYON   BELT. 

The  following  mammals  represent  the  Upper  Sonoran  element  in 
the  juniper  and  pinyon  belt  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  On  both 
slopes  of  the  mountains:  Rock  squirrel  {CiteUus  variegatus  gram- 
murus),  cliff  mice  (Peramyscus  truei  and  P.  hoylei  rowleyi),  and  gray 
fox  (Urocyon  dnereoargenteus  scotti).  In  western  Colorado  only: 
Hopi  chipmunk  {Eutamias  hopiensis)^  golden-breasted  canyon  mouse 
(Peromyscus  crinitus  auripectus),  Arizona  wood  rat  (Neoiama  cinerea 
arizonae)y  cacomistle  {Bassariscus  astutus  jlavus) ,  Great  Basin  spotted 

1  North  of  the  Arkansas  Divide  the  yellow  pines  of  the  Transition  Jtone  usually  extend  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  plains,  the  ]uniper  belt  being  but  slightly  indicated  on  a  few  outlying  ridges  and  talus  slopes  by  a 
very  sparse  growth. 

'  A  third,  Juniperus  scopulorum,  is  common  in  the  upper  part  of  this  belt,  but  also  extends  up  through 
the  Transition  zone. 
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Fig.  1.— Spruce  Tree  Cliff  Ruins,  Navajo  Canyon,  Mesa  Verde,  with  Juniper 
AND  PiNYON  Forest  in  the  Rough  Canyon  Country  of  Southwestern 
Colorado. 


Chareeterifitic  view  In  rough  canvon  region  of  southwestern  Colorado,  showing  dense  growth  of 
Junipers  and  pinyons  at  7,000  feet.    Scattering  Douglas  spruces  are  on  coolslopejiQ^Q  [Q 
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skunk  (SpUogale  gracilis  scLxatUis),  and  Arizona  skunk  (Mephitis 
estor).  In  the  Escalante  Hills:  Utah  cliipmunk  (Eutamias  dorsal  is 
utahensis).  In  southeastern  Colorado:  Warren  wood  rat  (Neotama 
alUgula  warreni). 

BREEDINQ   BIRDS   OF  JUNIPER  AND  PINTON    BELT. 

Breeding  birds  of  general  distribution  in  this  belt  are  the  Wood- 
house  jay  (Aphdocoma  woodhousei)]  piny  on  jay  (Cyanocephalus 
q/anocephalus)  J  gray  titmouse  (Baeolophus  inomatus  griseus)^  lead- 
colored  bush  tit  (PsaUriparus  plumbeus),  western  gnat  catcher 
(PolioptUa  csendea  ohscura),  and  Baird  wren  {Thryomanes  bewicki 
bairdi).  The  canyon  towhee  (JPipHo  fuscus  mesoleucus) ,  scaled  quail 
{CaUipepla  squamaia),  and  the  road  runner  (Geococcyx  califomianxis) 
are  common  breeders  in  the  juniper  country  of  southeastern  Colorado, 
but  the  quail  and  road  runner  breed  also  in  the  open  valleys  of  the 
region  and  in  the  Lower  Sonoran  zone. 

PLANTS   OP  JUNIPER   AND   PIN  YON    BELT. 

The  vegetation  of  the  juniper  belt  shows  a  great  preponderance  of 
Upper  Sonoran  species.     Conspicuous  among  them  are: 

Juniperus  monosperma.  CeltU  reticulata  (rare). 

Juniperus  utahensis  (west  Colorado).  Ephedra  antisyphylitica  (west  Colorado). 

Pinus  edulis  (also  lower  Transition).  Ephedra    torreyana    (southwestern    Colo- 

FendUra  rupicola.  rado). 

Philadelphus  microphyllus.  Echinofereus aggregatus  (southeastern  Colo- 

Fallugia  acuminata  (San  Luis  Valley  re-         rado). 

gion).  Echinocereus  i^iridiflorua. 

Cowania   mexicana    (southwestern    Colo-  Cactus  radiosus. 

rado).  Opuntia  arboresccns  (southeastern  Colo- 
Peraphyllum  ramossissimum  (also  lower         rado). 

Transition).  Opuntia  uhipplei  (southwestern  Colo- 
Cercocarpus  parvifolius,  rado). 

Atriplex  canescens  (locally  common).  Yucca  haccata  (southern  Colorado). 

Schmaltzia  trilobata.  Yucca  harrimanise  (south western  Colo- 
Quercus  (several  species).  rado). 

Agriculturat.  Importance  of  Colorado  Upper  Sonoran  Zone. 

Although  entirely  within  the  arid  region  and  embracing  areas  of 
great  aridity,  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  in  Colorado  is  nevertheless  of 
great  agricultural  importance.  It  is  the  only  zone  wliich  affords 
suitable  physical  and  temperature  conditions  for  extensive  and 
varied  agriculture.  With  a  light  and  insufficient  annual  rainfall, 
which  varies  from  15  or  20  inches  on  the  eastern  plains  to  less  than 
10  inches  on  some  of  the  western  desert  tracts,  and  a  remarkably 
dry  atmosphere  (average  relative  humidity  about  50  per  cent),  the 
rich  agricultural  and  fruit  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains 
have  necessarily  been  developed  largely  by  irrigation.     It  is  true  that 
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a  certain  measure  of  success  with  com,  cane,  and  cereal  crops  is 
attained  through  dry  fanning  in  many  sections  on  the  eastern  plains 
where  no  water  for  irrigation  is  available;  and  as  the  various  systems 
of  soil  culture  come  into  more  general  use  and  are  made  more  effective 
in  conserving  rainfall,  the  hard  and  loam  soil  tracts  should  become 
increasingly  productive.  The  great  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State 
has  been  built  up  mainly,  however,  along  the  base  of  the  foothills 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  larger  streams,  and  this  area  of  greatest 
production  will  always  be  limited  by  the  water  supply.* 

The  distribution  of  Upper  Sonoran  crops  is  at  present  local; 
and  so  dependent  are  many  of  the  crops  upon  natural  protection, 
adequate  water  supply,  and  suitable  soils,  entirely  aside  from  tem- 
perature, that  they  can  not  be  grown  over  the  whole  of  a  region  so 
varied  as  the  Upper  Sonoran  of  Colorado.  The  State  is  noted  for 
its  thrifty,  scattered  agricultural  communities,  some  of  which  have 
become  famous  as  producers  of  particular  crops.  Thus  the  produc- 
tion of  potatoes  on  the  plains  of  the  Greeley  region  is  enormous,  as 
is  also  the  yield  of  watermelons  and  cantaloupes  at  Rocky  Ford,  in 
the  warm  Arkansas  Valley,  and  of  peaches  in  the  hot  desert  valley 
of  Grand  River  near  Grand  Junction  and  Palisade.  Sugar  beets  are 
a  staple  crop  in  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  Valleys,  where  a  number  of 
large  sugar  factories  take  care  of  the  product,  and  they  are  grown 
extensively  in  the  Grand  Valley  below  Grand  Junction.  The  raising 
of  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  on  a  large  scale  for  canning  is  an 
important  industry  fostered  by  the  establishment  of  several  canneries 
in  the'  region  between  Longmont  and  Fort  Collins.  Wheat  and  oats 
are  important  crops  east  of  the  moimtains,  and  yield  heavily  under 
irrigation.  Even  the  moderate  yield  now  secured  under  dry  farming 
warrants  a  large  acreage  under  improved  methods  of  handling  the 
soil.  Both  of  these  cereals  are  successfully  grown  on  moderate  slopes 
and  benches  bordering  many  of  the  desert  valleys  in  western  Colorado. 
(See  PI.  V,  fig.  1.)  A  small  acreage  of  com  is  grown  on  the  eastern 
plains,  but  it  is  not  a  sure  crop  west  of  the  mountains,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  cool  nights  during  the  growing  season.  Among  the 
hay  and  forage  crops  alfalfa  easily  takes  the  lead,  yielding  two  cuttings 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  zone,  above  6,000  feet,  and  three  or  four  in 
the  warmer  parts. 

The  leading  fruit  districts  lie  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  foothills 
and  in  the  desert  valleys  of  the  western  slope.  The  region  from 
Boulder  north  to  Fort  Collins  is  noted  for  apples  and  small  fruits, 
and  most  varieties  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
plums,  and  cherries  thrive  in  this  section.  The  Florence  and  Canon 
City  district,  in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  also  is  a  heavy  producer  of  berry 

1  Vitally  essential  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  are  the  mountain  forests.  Many  authorities 
maintain  that  they  induce  precipitation;  they  also  conserve  moisture  by  holding  the  snows  of  winter,  thus 
Insuring  a  regular  supply  of  water  In  the  streams  well  Into  the  growing  season. 
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FiQ.  1.— Farms  in  the  Lower  White  River  Valley 
Below  Rangely,  at  5,500  Feet. 


Fig.  2 -Fruit  Ranches  in  the  McElmo  Valley  Between  Moqui  and  McElmo, 

AT  5,200  Feet. 
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fruits  and  apples.  The  western  desert  valleys  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  a  great  variety  of  Upper  Sonoran  fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
prunes,  apricots,  and  nectarines,  while  even  almonds  and  peanuts 
have  been  successfully  raised  in  a  few  of  the  warmer  localities.  (See 
PI.  V,  fig.  2.)  Many  hundred  carloads  of  peaches,  apples,  and  pears 
are  shipped  annually  from  the  lower  Grand,  Gunnison,  and  Uncom- 
pahgre  Valleys,  the  chief  shipping  points  being  Fruita,  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Palisade,  Delta,  Hotchkiss,  Paonia,  and  Montrose.  The  adobe 
soils  which  prevail  in  most  of  the  desert  tracts  prove  wonderfully 
productive  under  irrigation,  and  the  transformation  wrought  in  a 
few  years  by  water  is  little  short  of  marvelous. 

At  present  most  of  the  eastern  plains  region  and  the  sage  plains 
of  Routt  County  are  used  for  grazing,  but  all  the  hard  and  loam  soil 
tracts  will  doubtless  eventually  be  brought  under  cultivation.  The 
extensive  sandy  areas,  with  their  luxuriant  growth  of  range  grasses, 
are  well  suited  to  grazing,  but  are  also  especially  adapted  to  certain 
crops.^  The  short-grass  plains  which  form  the  watershed  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Cimarron  Rivers,  in  the  extreme  southeast,  are 
arable  tlu-oughout,  and  are  being  gradually  reclaimed  by  dry-farming 
methods. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  natural  life  zones  and  the 
crop  zones  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  same  isotherms  which 
limit  the  upward  or  northward  dispersion  of  certain  associations  of 
native  plants,  birds,  and  mammals  are  found  to  limit  effectively  the 
successful  production  of  certain  fruits  and  other  crops.  The  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  cereals,  and  miscellaneous  crops  which  have  proved 
best  adapted  to  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  in  various  parts  of  the 
western  United  States  have  been  listed  by  Merriam.^  In  this  zone 
the  standard  varieties  of  apples,  plums,  and  cherries,  the  sugar  beet, 
most  of  the  cereals,  and  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  reach 
their  highest  development  and  productiveness.  It  is  not  likely  that 
all  the  varieties  listed  will  prove  an  unqualified  success  in  the  Upper 
Sonoran  of  Colorado,  but  the  tables  furnish  valuable  aid  in  selecting 
suitable  varieties.  Presupposing  suitable  soil  and  water  conditions, 
any  intelligent  fruit  grower  or  farmer  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  and  character  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  element  should  be 
reasonably  certain  whether  the  proper  temperature  conditions  for 
the  maturing  of  particular  fruits  and  crops  are  present  in  a  given 
locality.  Such  knowledge  is  of  special  value  along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  zone,  where,  among  the  lower  foothills  and  in  regions  of  broken 
configuration,  agriculture  and  horticulture,  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  are  now  very  largely  confined  to  the  stream  valleys. 
These  are  frequently  descending  tongues  of  the  Transition  zone,  and 

>  Natural  Vegetation  as  an  Indicator  of  the  Capabilities  of  Land  for  Crop  Production,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  Bull.  201,  pp.  75-78, 1911. 
«  Life  Zones  and  Crop  Zones,  Bull.  10,  Biological  Survey,  pp.  37-40. 
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the  cooling  influence  of  the  streams  very  often  causes  the  entire 
valley  bottoms  to  be  filled  with  Transition  vegetation.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  most  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  fruits  and  crops  tested 
in  these  valleys  have  proved  either  a  total  failure  or  only  a  partial 
success,  and  after  long  experimentation  have  been  replaced  by  the 
hardier  varieties  of  the  Transition  zone.  Many  of  the  experiments 
might  have  succeeded  had  they  been  tried  in  the  warm  pockets  or  on 
the  moderately  inclined  slopes  along  the  warm  sides  of  the  valleys, 
and  had  the  rainfall  been  utilized  by  cross  furrowing  and  ditching. 
These  warm  exposures  are  covered  with  Upper  Sonoran  vegetation, 
are  occasionally  open,  but  more  often  clothed  with  scattering  pinyons 
and  junipers,  arid  in  many  cases,  with  a  little  clearing  of  rocks  and 
shrubbery,  are  quite  capable  of  cultivation.  Many  ranchmen  have 
already  discovered  the  advantages  of  such  locations  for  fruit  raising, 
but  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains  are  considerable  areas  of  such 
land,  still  unreclaimed,  which  under  present  methods  of  conserving 
and  handling  the  water  supply  are  capable  of  producing  the  finest 
Upper  Sonoran  fruits. 

Although  the  larger  part  of  the  open  San  Luis  and  Rio  Grande 
Valleys  is  included  in  the  Upp^r  Sonoran  on  the  zone  map,  this  region 
is  very  nearly  on  the  border  line  between  the  Upper  Sonoran  and 
Transition  zones,  with  a  slight  preponderance  of  Upper  Sonoran 
species.  This  area  is  generally  considered  too  cold  for  Upper  Sonoran 
crops  and  fruits,  and  few  have  been  grown  thus  far.  This  is  not 
strange,  however,  since  the  part  reclaimed  for  agriculture  is  very 
largely  in  valleys  of  streams,  whose  cooling  effect  precludes  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  any  but  the  hardy  vegetables  and  cereals  of  the 
Transition  zone.  Warmer  conditions  are  indicated  on  all  the  bor- 
dering foothill  slopes  by  a  belt  of  junipers,  pinyons,  and  other  Upper 
Sonoran  vegetation,  which  extends  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  valley  and  continues  out  into  the  open  country  for  some 
distance  along  the  the  warm  sides  of  ridges.  The  warmest  and  most 
protected  slopes  are  at  the  base  of  the  foothills,  and  many  of 
them  are  open  and,  with  little  clearing,  suitable  for  cultivation. 
That  certain  of  the  hardier  Upper  Sonoran  fruits,  particularly  apples,^ 
can  be  successfully  grown  on  these  warm,  protected  slopes,  wherever 
water  is  obtainable,  seems  highly  probable,  and  the  advantage  of 
fruit  growing  in  an  extensive  isolated  agricultural  region  like  the 
San  Luis  Valley  is  apparent. 

An  advantage  of  fruit  raising  in  the  foothills  is  the  protection  they 
afford  from  the  cold  winds  which  sweep  the  plains  in  winter.     An 

>  In  various  parts  ol  the  southwest  the  pinyon  belt  has  proved  especially  adapted  to  apples.  Perhaps 
the  best  example  within  the  State  is  in  Montezuma  Valley  and  the  neighboring  country,  where  in  the 
natural  openings  and  clearings  among  the  pinyons  the  very  finest  apples  are  grown.  When  water  from 
the  several  large  ditches  now  under  construction  is  available,  apple  growing  will  become  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  southwestern  Colorado. 
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added  advantage  is  that,  owing  to  the  altitudinal  difference  in  the 
.progress  of  the  season,  fruit  in  the  foothill  districts  often  escapes 
injury  from  a  late  spring  frost  which  catches  the  fruit  of  the  lower 
country  in  full  blossom.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  1907,  when 
late  frosts  were  general  over  the  fruit  districts  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountains,  greatly  diminishing  the  crop. 

The  protection  afforded  in  the  foothill  valleys  of  western  Colorado 
is  especially  favorable  to  peach  growing.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
pinyon  belt  appears  to  limit  the  successful  growing  of  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, tomatoes,  and  melons  over  most  of  the  region,  but  under 
favorable  conditions  peaches  have  been  grown  somewhat  higher.  In 
eastern  Colorado  peach  growing  is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent. 
At  Canon  City  the  average  is  about  two  crops  every  five  years.  This 
failure  is  not  due  to  coldness  of  climate,  for  the  mean  temperature  is 
unusually  high^  but  to  long  speUs  of  warm  weather  in  winter,  which 
cause  the  buds  to  start,  whereupon  a  sudden  cold  snap  freezes  them. 

The  many  long  arms  or  extensions  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  in 
western  Colorado  have  a  special  value  in  that,  deeply  penetrating 
the  high  country  of  the  Transition  and  Boreal  zones,  they  enable  the 
cultivation  of  Sonoran  fruits  and  crops  to  be  carried  far  within 
regions  devoted  to  mining  and  stock  raising,  and  thus  render  their 
production  more  lucrative  than  elsewhere.  An  excellent  example  is 
the  narrow,  semidesert  Grand  River  Valley,  between  Grand  Jimction 
and  Glenwood  Springs. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  (through  which 
water  from  the  Gunnison  River  is  to  reach  150,000  acres  of  desert 
land  in  the  Uncompahgre  Valley)  and  many  other  private  irriga- 
tion projects  of  less  scope,  the  ranchmen  of  western  Colorado  in 
particular  are  rapidly  awakening  to  the  great  possibiUties  of  irrigation 
and  to  the  fact  that  fruit  raising  is  far  more  remunerative,  acre  for 
acre,  than  ranching  and  hay  raising. 

TBANSITION  ZONE. 

In  general  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  footldll  zone  of  Colorado, 
with  its  lower  limit  marked  by  the  edge  of  the  plains  on  the  east  and 
by  the  approach  to  desert  conditions  along  the  western  bases  of  the 
mountains  and  plateaus.  It  is  a  neutral  distribution  area  of  consid- 
erable breadth  lying  between  the  Boreal  (Canadian)  and  Austral 
(Upper  Sonoran)  regions,  and  elements  of  both  zones  enter  about 
equally  into  its  composition.  Although  a  number  of  species  of  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  plants  are  wholly  or  mainly  restricted  to  the  Transi- 
tion zone  and  characterize  it  locally,  it  is  best  marked  on  the  whole  as 
a  region  of  overlapping  boreal  and  austral  species.^ 


1  See  Herrlam,  Proo.  Biol.  Boc.  Wash.,  VU,  p.  31, 1S02. 
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In  addition  to  occupying  continuous  belts  in  the  broken  foothill 
country  which  flanks  both  sides  of  the  main  ranges,  the  Transition 
zone  covers  large  areas  in  North  Park,  the  upper  Bear  River  Valley, 
the  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  Archuleta  County  south  of  the  San  Juan 
Mountains,  on  the  Arkansas  Divide  with  the  adjacent  region  border- 
ing the  South  Platte,  and  elsewhere.  Many  outlying  elevations  in 
western  Colorado,  chiefly  secondary  plateaus  descending  toward  the 
Colorado  River,  are  capped  wdth  this  zone.  Among  these  are  the 
Mesa  Verde,  in  Montezuma  County,  and  the  Yampa  Plateau  and 
Escalante  Hills  in  western  Routt  County.  It  covers  also  most  of  the 
mountains  west  of  the  Ladore  Canyon  of  Green  River,  forms  a  narrow 
belt  around  the  Canadian  zone  summit  of  the  0-wi-yu-kuts  Plateau, 
occupies  the  summits  of  the  higher  eastward  projecting  flanks  of  the 
La  Sal  Mountains  in  western  Montrose  County,  and  is  present  in 
dilute  form  (indicated  by  pockets  of  Psendotsuga)  on  the  upper  north- 
east faces  of  the  Rabbit  Hills,  in  western  Rio  Blanco  County.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  mountains  the  only  Transition  zone  island  of 
consequence  is  on  the  summit  of  the  Mesa  de  Maya,  in  southern  Las 
Animas  County.  The  total  area  in  Colorado  covered  by  the  Tran- 
sition zone  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,000  square  miles,  or  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  State. 

Warm  slopes  in  various  parts  of  the  State  having  an  unusual 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  carry  Transition  species  any- 
where from  500  to  1,000  feet  above  the  mean  zone  level.  A  few 
examples  are  a  southwest  slope  1  mile  northeast  of  Lake  San  Cris- 
tobal, near  Lake  City,  where  scattering  yellow  pines  are  encountered 
up  to  10,000  feet;  at  Bath,  on  the  summit  of  Trout  Creek  Pass,  and 
along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Trout  Pass  Hills,  where  the  same  tree 
occurs  regularly  up  to  9,500  feet  and  sparingly  among  the  Douglas 
firs  for  another  300  feet;  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Range  in  the  Mosca  Pass  region,  where  the  pines  are  common 
at  9,500  feet.  Transition  zone  vegetation  is  carried  to  an  abnormal 
elevation  also  on  the  remarkably  exposed  southwest  slopes  of  Sierra 
Blanca  and  Grand  Mesa,  and  on  Badito  Peak,  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  Wet  Mountams.     (See  PL  VI,  fig.  1.) 

An  excellent  illustration  of  warmer  environmental  conditions 
created  through  deforestation,  and  a  consequent  upward  extension  of 
Transition  zone  species,  is  afforded  on  the  mountains  north  of  and 
adjacent  to  Clear  Creek,  just  east  of  Fall  River.  The  southwest  side 
of  a  mountain  between  Fall  River  and  Russell  Gulch  is  clothed  to 
the  summit,  at  9,000  feet,  with  a  dwarfed  growth  of  Pinus  scopulorumy 
intermixed  with  Psevdotsuga  mucronata  and  Pinus  JlexiliSf  and  such 
shrubs  as  Acer  glahrum  and  Cercocarpus  parvifolius.  The  upper  500 
feet  of  this  slope  is  said  to  have  been  forested  with  Pinus  murrayana 
in  early  days  before  mining  activities  exhausted  the  best  forests  of 
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FiQ.  1  .—Effect  of  Slope  Exf»08ure. 

Yellow  pines  (Pintu  ^copulorum)  and  firs  (Abies  concolor)  growing  at  same  elevation  (9,000  feet) 
on  hot  and  cold  slopes  in  Wet  Mountains  east  of  Westcliffe. 


Fig.  2.— Characteristic  View  at  Upper  Edge  of 
Transition  Zone. 

Undergrowth  of  small  aspens  ( Ihtpulmf  trcmnloidcH)  in  forest 
of  yellow  pine  {Pinun  itcopulomm)  on  Dolores  Plateau. 
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the  region,  and  many  stumps  still  remain.  At  present  the  summit 
and  upper  northern  slopes  of  this  mountain  are  clothed  with  a  young 
and  dense  growth  of  lodgepole  pines,  but  they  apparently  can  not 
recover  a  foothold  on  the  upper  southwest  slope,  where  they  formerly 
abounded.  At  no  other  point  in  northern  Colorado  was  Pinus 
scopvJorum  observed  above  8,500  feet,  and  it  reaches  above  8,000 
feet  in  only  a  few  places.     (PI.  VI,  fig.  2.) 

The  Transition  zone  varies  greatly  over  the  State,  not  only  in 
respect  to  its  vertical  and  horizontal  breadth,  but  also  in  its  charac- 
terization, being  sometimes  strongly  marked  and  again  dilute  and 
ill-defined.  It  is  most  uniform  in  width  along  the  eastern  flanks  of 
the  front  ranges,  where  the  chief  irregularities  are  due  to  the  eastward 
extending  Arkansas  Divide  and  the  deeply  penetrating  valley  of  the 
Arkansas  River.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  Continental  Divide  the 
Transition  belt  is  extremely  irregular  in  outUne,  because  of  the 
many  plateaus  which  project  westward  from  the  main  ranges  and  the 
intervening  desert  valleys.  It  completely  fills  the  upper  valleys  and 
skirts  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Snake,  Bear,  White,  Grand,  Gunnison, 
Dolores,  and  San  Juan  Rivers,  and  their  affluents.  Two  independent 
arms  of  the  Transition  zone  enter  the  State  along  its  northern  bound- 
ary in  the  intermoimtain  region — one  along  the  North  Platte,  a 
narrow  tongue  which  widens  to  include  practically  all  the  extensive 
sage  plains  of  North  Park  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet; 
the  other,  a  narrow  strip  of  yellow  pine  and  sage  country  in  the 
Laramie  River  region.  Two  belts  of  this  zone  hkewise  penetrate  the 
intermountain  region  of  Colorado  from  the  south,  occupy  the  foothills 
of  the  San  Juan  and  Culebra  Ranges,  skirt  the  great  San  Luis  Valley, 
and  connect  with  the  upper  Arkansas  Transition  through  a  narrow 
tongue  across  Poncha  Pass. 

As  already  observed,  the  Transition  zone  varies  greatly  in  breadth. 
The  variation  in  horizontal  breadth,  due  entirely  to  difference  in 
slope  incline,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  examples:  On  steep 
slopes  such  as  are  found  north  of  Grand  River  near  Glenwood  Springs, 
and  between  De  Beque  and  Rifle,  the  aspens  of  the  high  Canadian 
zone  coimtry  are  often  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  junipers  of  the 
warm  Upper  Sonoran  valley;  while  on  the  western  side  of  the  Elk 
Head  Mountains,  where  the  slope  is  very  gradual,  the  Transition  zone 
merges  almost  insensibly  into  the  Upper  Sonoran  sage  plains,  and  has 
a  width  of  8  or  10  miles  or  even  more.  Again,  in  a  few  instances,  the 
Transition  element  is  almost  lost  or  crowded  out  by  an  unusual 
upward  extension  of  Upper  Sonoran  zone.  For  example,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  at  McCoy,  Eagle  County, 
pinyons  and  jimipers  (Junipems  monosperma)  follow  up  the  warm 
south  slopes  to  7,800  feet,  while  lodgepole  pines  and  aspens  clothe  the 
summits  and  northern  slopes  at  8,400  feet.     The  intervening  600  feet. 
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or  upper  part  of  the  southern  slopes,  supports  a  scattering  growth  of 
Pinus  scopuhrunij  Pseudotsuga  mucronataj  Amdanchier  cUnifolia, 
Symphoricarpos  oreophilus,  and  other  Transition  species. 

Narrow  extensions  or  arms  of  the  Transition  zone  penetrate  the 
mountains  for  a  considerable  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
ranges,  following  along  the  warm  north  sides  of  the  valleys.  Under 
such  conditions  the  upper  limit  of  the  yellow  pines  is  very  materially 
lowered  where  they  penetrate  an  extensive  region  of  high  altitude — 
that  is,  the  highest  elevation  at  which  the  pines  grow  is  considerably 
less  at  the  head  of  a  valley  where  the  surrounding  environment  is 
uniformly  boreal  than  on  the  slopes  and  ridges  near  the  mouth  of  the 
valley,  where  the  bordering  high  country  is  much  broken  and  incised 
and  thus  permits  a  more  general  diffusion  of  warm  air  currents.  This 
difference  in  the  upward  extension  of  the  pines  amounts  to  nearly  500 
feet  in  the  Fountain  Creek  Valley.  In  the  region  about  Manitou  the 
upper  limit  on  warm  slopes  is  approximately  9,000  feet,  while  at 
Woodland  Park,  in  the  upper  valley,  it  is  about  8,500  feet. 

MAMMALS   OF   COLORADO   TRANSITION. 

Both  boreal  and  austral  mammals  are  represented  in  the  Transition 
zone  in  Colorado,  while  only  six  species  appear  to  be  restricted  to 
it.  These  are  two  squirrels  of  the  Sciurus  aberti  group,  three 
pocket  gophers  of  the  genus  TTwmomySy  and  a  small  brown  bat, 
Myotis  lucifugus  longicrus,  Sciurus  aberti  ferreus  inhabits  the  east- 
ern foothills  of  the  front  ranges  from  Loveland  and  Arkins  south 
to  the  Mosca  Pass  region,  and  Sciurus  aberti  mimus  occurs  in  the 
stately  yellow  pine  forests  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  San  Juan  and 
La  Plata  Mountains.  Thomomys  clusius  is  found  on  the  sage  plains 
of  North  Park,  on  the  high  grassy  plateau  in  northeastern  Weld 
County,  and  on  the  western  (higher)  end  of  the  Arkansas  Divide. 
Thomoniys  talpaides  agrestis,  an  isolated  mountain  form  of  the 
common  Thomomys  talpoides  of  the  northern  plains,  is  known  only 
from  the  San  Luis  Valley  meadows.  Another  gopher,  ThoTnomys 
fulvuSy  appears  to  enter  the  State  only  on  the  Raton  Mesa,  in  the 
Trinidad  region.  Myotis  I.  longicrus  is  common  in  the  Transition 
zone  at  several  points  in  western  Colorado,  and  appears  to  be  a 
characteristic  zone  species. 

The  following  mammals,  while  not  entirely  restricted  to  the  Transi- 
tion zone,  have  their  center  of  abundance  there,  and  characterize  it 
locally  in  various  parts  of  the  State:  The  Say  chipmimk  {Eutamias 
quadrivittatus),  in  the  foothills  of  the  eastern  and  southern  moim- 
tains;  Wyoming  groimd  squirrel  {CiteUus  elegans),  on  the  high  sage 
plains  of  North  Park  and  in  northwestern  Colorado;  Estes  Park  cliff 
mouse  (Peromyscus  nasuius)  and  Gaje  woo.d  rat  {NeotoTna  fallow),  in 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  front  ranges;  pygmy  vole   (Microtus 
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pauperrimus),  on  the  higher  sage  plains  of  North  and  Middle  Parks 
and  in  Routt  Coimty;  white- tailed  jack  rabbit  (Lepus  campestris), 
east  of  the  Continental  Divide,  from  North  Park  south  to  the  Arkansas 
Divide,  and  in  San  Luis  Valley;  Townsend  jack  rabbit  (Lepus  campes- 
iris  townsendi),  of  the  higher  open  country  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide;  Rocky  Mountain  cottontail  (SylvUagus  nuttalli  pxnetia), 
mountain  coyote  (Canis  lestes),  and  mountain  wildcat  (Lynx  uinta), 
found  throughout  the  mountainous  districts;  and  the  nortliem  plains 
skunk  (Mephitis  hudsomca),  which  occurs  on  both  slopes  of  the 
northern  moimtains. 

The  following  mammals  of  wider  zonal  range  have  been  found  in 
tliis  zone  in  various  parts  of  the  State : 

Mammals  Common  to  Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran. 

AntUocapra  americana.  Castor  canadensis  frondator. 

Odocoileus  virginianta  macrourus.  Cants  occidentalis. 

Onydiomys  brevicaudus.  SpilogaU  tenuis. 

Eptesicus  ftiscus . 

Mammals  Common  to  Transition  and  Canadlan. 

Cervus  canadensis.  Microtus  nanus. 

Callospermophilus  lateralis.  Microtus  pennsylvanicus  modestui. 

Eutamias  amagnits  operarius.  Zapus  princeps. 

Eutamias  minimus  consobrinus.  Vulpes  macrourus. 

JSrethizon  epixanthum.  Ursus  oTnericanus. 

Mammals  Common  to  Transition,  Canadian,  and  Upper  Sonoran. 

Odocoileus  hemionus.  Felis  oregonensis  hippolestes. 

Cynomys  gunnisoni.  Lutreoh.  vison  emrgumenos. 

Cynomys  leucurus.  Putorius  arizonensis. 

Taxidea  taxus. 

BREEDINQ   BIRDS   OF   COI^RADO   TRANSITION. 

Birds  which  breed  chiefly  in  the  Transition  zone  in  Colorado  are 
the  sage  hen  (Centrocerms  uropTiasianus) y^  saw- whet  owl  (Crypto- 
glauxa€adica)j  sharp-shinned  hawk  (Accipitervelox),  Rocky  Mountain 
hairy  woodpecker  (Dryohates  viUosus  Tnonticola),  Lewis  woodpecker 
(Asyndesmus  letvisi),  Wright  flycatcher  (Empidonax  wrighti),  spurred 
towhee  (Pipilo  rnacvlaius  moTdanus),  green- tailed  towhee  (Oreospiza 
cJdorura),  white- throated  swift  (Aeronautes  melanoleucus) ,  plumbeous 
vireo  (Lanivireo  solitarius  plumbeus),  Macgillivray  warbler  (Oporomis 
tolmiei),  Rocky  Mountain  nuthatch  (Sitta  carolinensis  nelsoni),  pygmy 
nuthatch  (Sitta  pygmxa),  and  chestnut-backed  bluebird  (Sidlia 
mexicana  hairdi).^  Among  the  birds  occupying  restricted  areas  in  the 
Colorado  Transition  during  the  breeding  season  may  be  mentioned 

^  Mainly  in  northwestern  Colorado.  *  Soutliem  Colorado. 
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the  Grace  warbler  (Dendraica  gr(icix)j  a  common  breeder  in  the  yellow- 
pme  forests  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains. 

Other  birds  conspicuous  during  the  breeding  season  in  the  Transition 
belt  in  different  parts  of  the  State  are: 


Bubo  virginianiLS  pallescens. 
Calamospiza  melanocorys. 
Colaptes  cafer  collaris. 
Dendragapus  obscurus. 
Dendraica  auduboni. 
Eujphagus  cyanocephaltis. 
Falco  sparveriu8  phalstna, 
Myiochanes  ridiardsoni. 
Oreoscoptes  montanus. 
Otocoris  alpestris  leucolstma. 
Passerculus  sandvnchensis  alavdinus. 
Penthestes  gambeli. 
Phalasnoptilus  nuttalli. 


Pica  pica  hudsonia. 

Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus. 

Poceceles  graminetis  confirm. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus, 

Sayomis  saya, 

Sialia  currucoides, 

Spizella  brewed. 

Spizella  passerina  arizonx. 

Stumella  neglecta. 

Tachyciruta  thalassina  lepida. 

Troglodytes  a'idon  parhmani. 

Vireosylva  gilva  swainsoni. 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus. 


Several  genera  of  the  Anatidse  and  at  least  one  genus  of  the  Limi- 
colae  are  found  on  Lake  John,  North  Park,  during  the  summer,  and 
doubtless  breed  there.  These  include  Branta  canadensisy  Anas 
plaiyrhynchoSj  Spatula  clypeata,  Querquedula  discors,  and  Steganopus 
tricolor.  Other  breeders  in  the  same  region  are  the  coot  {Fvlica 
americana)  and  the  great  blue  heron  (Ardea  Tierodias). 

PLANTS   OP   CX)IX)RADO   TRANSmON. 

In  Colorado,  as  in  most  sections  of  the  western  United  States,  the 
yellow  pine  {Finns  scopvlorum)  (see  PL  VII,  fig.  2)  is  the  character- 
istic Transition  tree,  and  the  zone  is  practically  coextensive  with  these 
pines  wherever  they  occur.  Their  distribution  in  the  Colorado  foot- 
hills is  quite  general,  except  in  the  northwest,  where  a  very  sparse 
and  scattering  growth  occurs  in  a  few  widely  separated  localities. 
Over  much  of  western  Colorado  north  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains 
and  Uncompahgre  Plateau  the  Transition  zone  is  a  partially  open 
region,  sage-covered  slopes  and  parks  alternating  with  brushy  slopes 
and  ridges  of  chaparral,  including  such  shrubs  as  oaks  (Quercus  gam- 
heli  (PI.  VII,  fig.  1),  Q.  fendlerij  and  others),  chokecherry  (Prunus 
melanocarpa) y  Juneberries  (Amelanchier  alnifolia,  A,  halceri,  and 
others),  and  Ceanothus  velutinus,  PerapTiyUum  ramosissimum,  Sym- 
phoricarpos  oreopTiilus,  Kunzia  tridentata,  Cercocarpus  parvifolius, 
and  in  the  Escalante  Hills  Cercocarpus  ledifolius.  The  most  promi- 
nent forest  tree  in  the  Transition  belt  of  northwestern  Colorado  is  the 
Douglas  spruce  {Pseudotsuga  mucronata),  which  occurs  chiefly  on 
sharp  declivities  and  on  the  exposed  crests  of  the  plateaus  above 
7,000  feet. 
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FiQ.  1— Dense  Chaparral  of  Oak  (Quercus  qam- 
BELi)  IN  Western  Foothills  of  West  Elk  Moun- 
tains, ON  Head  of  Smith  Fork  of  Gunnison 
River,  Altitude  8,000  Feet. 


Fig.  2.— Yellow  Pines  <  Pinus  scopulorum)  near 
Elkhorn,  Larimer  County,  Showing  Charac- 
teristic Scattering  Growth  of  the  Species 
ON  Eastern  Foothills  of  Front  Range. 
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The  vegetation  of  the  sage  plains  of  North  Park,  in  addition  to 
Artemisia  tridentata,  consists  chiefly  of  Sarcohatus  vermicvlaius  and 
OhrysothamnuSf  with  Kunzia  triderUata  added  in  sandy  strips  of 
country. 

Along  streams  throughout  the  State  this  zone  is  best  indicated  by 
the  narrow-leaved  Cottonwood  {Populus  angustifolia) ,  Some  of  the 
shrubs  found  commonly  in  the  neighborhood  of  streams  are  the 
alder  {Alnus  tenuifolia).  Rocky  Mountain  birch  (Betvla  fontinalis)  j 
dogwood  {Svida  stolanifera  riparia)^  hazel  (Corylus  rostrata),  haws 
{Craisegus  saligna,  C.  wheeleri,  and  others),  willow  (Salix  nuUaJli)^ 
Distegia  involucratdy^  and  Opulaster  ramaleyi.  Another  willow 
(Salix  perrostrata)  grows  in  dense  clumps  in  bogs  and  around  spring 
holes.  A  large  variety  of  shrubs  and  plants  are  characteristic  of  the 
rocky  slopes,  among  which  are  several  species  of  June  berry  (Amelan' 
chier)j  mountain  holly  (Cercocarpus  parvifolius) j^  ninebark  (Opulaster 
monogynus),  flowering  raspberiy  {Oreohatus  deliciosus),  New  Jersey 
tea  {CeanothtLS  puhescens),  Oregon  grape  (Berberis  aquifolium),  bear- 
berry  (Ardostaphylos  uvaursi),  currants  (Ribes  ijiebrians  and  R. 
pv/miium)j  Kunzia  tridentaiaj  Edwinia  americanaj  and  Holodiscus 
dumosus.  A  large  species  of  bearberry  (Arctostaphylos  pungena 
platyphyUa)  forms  a  dense  chaparral  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau  and  on  the  opposite  (eastern)  slopes  of  the 
La  Sal  Mountains,  between  8,000  and  8,500  feet.  The  only  cactuses 
foimd  with  any  regularity  in  the  Colorado  Transition  are  the  Uttle 
Opuntia  fragilis,  which  is  common  in  the  yellow  pine  forests  near 
Pagosa  Springs  and  on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  and  was  found 
also  along  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  River  above  Somerset; 
the  unique  snake  cactus  {Echinocactus  simpsoni),  most  abundant  in 
the  Wet  Mountain  Valley  and  adjacent  region,  so  called  because  of 
the  pecuUar  snake-Uke  growth  occasionally  formed;  and  EcTiinocereus 
viridijloruSj  also  of  the  Wet  Mountain  region.  Cactus  missouriensis 
occurs  occasionally  in  the  yellow  pine  belt  of  the  eastern  footliills. 
Chrysothamnus  eleganSj  C.  bigelovi^  and  several  other  species  of 
rabbit  brush  are  common  and  characteristic  shrubs  in  the  Wet 
Mountain  Valley  and  in  all  the  open  valleys  and  parks  between 
7,000  and  9,000  feet. 

REPTILES   AND   BATRACHIANS   OF   COLORADO   TRANSITION. 

A  few  reptiles  occur  with  more  or  less  regularity  in  the  Transition 
zone,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  are  restricted  to  it.  Among  the 
lizards,  the  large  gray  rock  lizard  {Sceloporus  elongatus) '  is  found  in 
rocky  situations  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  zone  in  many  parts  of 
western  and  southwestern  Colorado.     One  of  the  whip-tailed  lizards, 

1  Also  lower  Canadian.       >  Also  Upper  Sonoran.       *  Most  abundant  in  Upper  Sonoran  tone. 
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(Onemidophorus  gvlaris)  ^  seen  in  the  foothills  near  Golden  in  June, 
1905,  was  in  a  rank  growth  of  grass  on  a  yellow  pine  slope,  at  6,500 
feet.  Homed  toads  (Phrynosoma  omatissimum)  are  tolerably  com- 
mon in  the  sandy  yellow  pine  country  on  the  northern  end  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau.  In  July,  1907,  several  were  seen  on  the  head 
of  Dominguez  Creek,  at  8,500  feet,  and  one  individual  was  collected. 
Another,  not  over  a  third  grown,  was  taken  in  late  September,  1906, 
at  the  same  elevation  on  the  chaparral-covered  summit  of  the  Book 
Cliffs  at  Baxter  Pass  near  the  Utah  boundary.  A  garter  snake 
(Thamnophis  degans  vagrana) '  is  not  uncommon  in  the  pine  belt  and 
is  found  also  in  the  lake  region  of  North  Park.  A  specimen  taken  at 
Higho,  North  Park,  in  August,  1906,  was  crawling  through  the  sage- 
brush at  some  distance  from  water.  Another  was  collected  along 
Snake  River  east  of  Slater,  Routt  County,  in  August,  1906,  at  a  Uttle 
over  7,000  feet.  The  Uttle  green  snake  (Liopeltis  vemalis)  was  taken 
but  once,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Piflos,  a  few  miles  below  Vallecito, 
June  6,  1907.  A  small  frog  (ChorophUus  trisetiatus)  was  secured  on 
Snake  River,  about  10  miles  east  of  Slater,  August  21,  1906.  Edward 
A.  Preble  collected  the  larva  of  a  salamander  (Amhystoma  tignnum) 
in  Estes  Park  m  1895. 

AORICULTUBAL   IMPORTANCE   OF  THE  TRANSITION   ZONE. 

The  rough  and  broken  character  of  much  of  the  Transition  area  in 
Colorado  precludes  agriculture  on  an  extensive  scale,  although  the 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable  for  many  of  the  hardier  vegetables, 
cereals,  and  fruits.  The  most  important  of  its  natural  resources  axe 
the  yellow  pine  forests,  which  in  some  locaUties  are  very  extensive. 
The  few  areas  of  any  size  which  are  sufficiently  open  for  cultivation 
are  North  Park,  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  San  Luis  Valley,  and  the 
western  (higher)  end  of  the  Arkansas  Divide,  together  with  certain 
of  the  larger  foothill  valleys.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  devoted 
largely  to  ranching  and  hay  raising,  the  Arkansas  Divide  to  grazing, 
and  the  San  Luis  Valley  alone  to  extensive  agriculture.  Wheat, 
oats,  and  rye  are  the  leading  cereals  raised  in  the  Colorado  Transition, 
while  timothy  is  an  important  hay  crop.  A  great  deal  of  alfalfa  is 
grown  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  zone,  where  it  usually  yields  two 
cuttings.  Higher  up  it  is  not  a  success.  Potatoes  and  Canada  field 
peas  are  important  crops  in  the  San  Luis  Valley.  A  great  variety  of 
vegetables  are  grown  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  and  also  in  the  stream 
valleys  of  the  higher  foothills  over  the  State,  where  a  good  market  is 
furnished  by  the  neighboring  mining  camps.  Comparatively  little 
fruit  is  raised,  but  with  a  proper  selection  of  hardy  varieties  horticul- 
ture might  be  made  an  important  industry  in  the  protected  foothill 

1  Most  abundant  in  Upper  Sonozan  sone.  *  Also  in  lower  Canadian  sone. 
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Fig.  1.— Lower  Part  of  Canadian  Zone  Forest  of 
LooQEPOLE  Pines  (Pinus  murrayana)  and  Aspens 

(POPULUS    TREMULOIDES)    ON    NORTH     PARK    SLOPE 

OF  Medicine  Bow  Range. 


Fig.  2.— Forest  of  Enqelmann  Spruce  (Picea  engelmanni)  in  Upper  Part  of 
Canadian  Zone,  on  Summit  of  Park  Range,  at  10,000  Feet. 
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Talleys  wherever  water  is  available  for  irrigation.  A  variety  of  berry 
fruits,  such  as  June  berries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  and 
gooseberries,  are  native  to  the  Transition  zone  in  Colorado. 

The  Transition  zone  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  practically  all  the 
vegetables,  including  the  cabbage,  lettuce,  turnip,  radish,  potato,  beet 
(both  table  and  sugar),  pea,  bean,  onion,  carrot,  parsnip,  and  early 
sweet  com;  all  hardy  cereals;  and  the  hardier  varieties  of  apples, 
cherries,  and  small  fruits.  The  crab  apple  reaches  its  best  develop- 
ment in  this  zone.* 

CANADIAN  ZONE. 

This,  the  more  extensive  of  the  boreal  zones,  occupies  the  middle 
slopes  on  the  main  ranges  and  extensive  areas  in  the  moimtain  parks, 
and  caps  all  of  the  higher  western  plateaus,  thus  including  the  larger 
part  of  the  coniferous  forests  of  the  State.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
Canadian  zone  is  characterized  in  the  moimtains  of  Colorado  by 
extensive  forest  belts  of  aspens  (PopultLS  tremuloides),  lodgepole  pines 
(Pinus  murrayana),  and  the  lower,  heaviest  part  of  the  Engelmann 
spruce  belt  (see  PL  VIII,  fig.  2).  White  fire  {Abies  concolor)  are  added 
to  these  in  the  southern  moimtains.  On  the  western  plateaus  it  is 
marked  by  either  a  mixed  forest  of  aspens  and  Engelmann  spruces, 
or  else  a  partially  open  coimtry  of  grassy  parks  and  aspen  groves. 
In  the  park  region  of  central  Colorado  considerable  areas  of  open 
grass  land  are  in  this  zone. 

Chief  among  the  elevated  areas  in  western  Colorado*  extensively 
capped  with  Canadian  zone  are  the  White  River,  Book,  and  Uncom- 
pahgre  Plateaus;  Grand,  Battlement,  Lone,  and  Blue  Mesas;  the 
Danforth  and  Himtsmans  Hills;  and  the  Cathedral  Bluffs.  The 
Gore,  Elk  Head,  Rabbit  Ear,  Williams  River,  and  West  Elk  Moun- 
tains are  largely  or  wholly  Canadian,  while  perhaps  the  largest  areas 
of  this  zone  are  found  in  the  Middle,  Egeria,  and  South  Park  regions. 
Small  Canadian  zone  islands  cap  the  summits  and  upper  northern 
slopes  of  many  small  outlying  peaks  and  plateaus,  especially  in  western 
and  southern  Colorado.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Diamond ' 
and  Zenobia  Peaks,  Moimt  Cullom,  and  Yampa  and  0-wi-yu-kuts 
Plateaus,  all  in  extreme  western  Routt  County;  Ute  Peak,  the 
highest  point  in  the  Sierra  el  Late,  in  Montezuma  County;  isolated 
table  moimtains  south  of  the  San  Miguel  and  San  Juan  Mountains, 
and  peaks  between  the  upper  forks  of  the  South  Platte;  and  Raton 
Mesa,  southeast  of  Trinidad. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  northern  half  of  the  State  the  lodgepole 
pine  and  aspen  forests  are  regularly  entered  at  between  7,500  and 
8,000  feet,  and  continue  up  to  a  little  over  10,000  feet.     (See  PI. 

1  Some  of  the  varieties  of  cereals  and  firuits  which  have  proved  adapted  to  the  Transition  sone  (arid  sub- 
division) in  Idaho,  eastern  Washington,  and  Utah,  are  listed  by  Merriam  in  Life  Zones  and  Crop  Zones, 
BoU.  No.  lOv  Blolosioal  Survey,  pp.  2fr-27,  U88. 
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VIII,  fig.  1.)  Passing  south  to  the  latitude  of  Colorado  Springs,  the 
Canadian  zone  level  is  raised  500  to  1,000  feet,  and  continues  high 
over  most  of  the  southern  mountains,  with  the  vertical  breadth  about 
as  in  the  north.  The  vertical  boundaries  are  subject  to  great  local 
variation,  according  to  physiographic  conditions,  entirely  apart 
from  the  regular  elevation  and  depression  due  to  slope  exposure. 
Striking  examples  are  the  upper  Arkansas  Valley  and  Gunnison 
regions,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Continental  Divide.  On  the  moun- 
tain slopes  bordering  the  upper  Arkansas  from  the  Royal  Grorge  to 
Buena  Vista  and  beyond,  Canadian  zone  species  are  seldom  encoun- 
tered much  below  8,500  or  9,000  feet,  even  on  cold  exposures,  and 
along  the  east  side  of  the  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Trout  Creek  Pass 
they  are  crowded  on  warm  slopes  above  9,500  feet.  Over  much  of 
the  upper  Gunnison  country  lodgepole  pines  and  aspens  grow  regu- 
larly as  low  as  8,000  feet  on  cold  exposures  and  8,500  feet  on  warmer 
slopes.  •  The  comparatively  low  elevation  reached  in  the  Gimnison 
country  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  great  mass  of 
boreal  country  which  practically  surrounds  the  region.  The  unusu- 
ally high  temperature  and  consequent  high  zone  levels  which  pre- 
vail in  the  upper  Arkansas  region  are  probably  due  to  several  factors. 
The  southward  trend  of  this  narrow  valley  admits  the  hottest  rays 
of  the  sun,  which  shine  with  great  directness  upon  very  abrupt 
bordering  slopes;  while  the  region  to  the  east  and  south  is  neither 
so  high  nor  so  extensively  boreal  as  that  which  surrounds  the  Gun- 
nison country.  The  western  slopes  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range 
and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cochetopa  Hills  and  Garita  Mountains, 
bordering  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  and  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  near  Mosca  and  Sand 
Hill  Passes,  are  other  notable  examples  of  abnormally  high  zone  levels, 
where  on  warm  slopes  the  Canadian  element  is  often  forced  above 
9,500  feet.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  the  high,  7,500-foot  base 
level  of  San  Luis  Valley.  South  from  Mosca  Pass  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  range  the  lower  boundary  of  the  Canadian  zone  gradually 
drops  to  about  8,000  feet,  which  level  is  uniformly  maintained  on  the 
slopes  of  the  high  Culebra  Range  west  of  Trinidad.  The  low  6,000- 
foot  base  level  of  the  Trinidad  plains  would  account  for  low  zone 
levels  on  the  Culebras. 

The  effect  of  slope  exposure  on  zone  level  is  well  shown  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  Canadian  zone,  both  on  individual  slopes  and  on 
opposite  sides  of  mountain  ranges,  especially  on  those  which  rise 
abruptly  with  few  flanking  footliills.  On  the  high  narrow  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Range  the  difference  in  mean  elevation  between  the  east  and 
west  slopes  amounts  to  fully  500  feet,  and  it  is  nearly  as  great  on 
some  of  the  other  ranges.  Throughout  the  mountains,  cool  ?haded 
north  and  northeast  slopes  and  gulches  carry  the  aspens,  lodgepole 
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Fig.  1  .—Summer  Cattle  Range,  Canadian  Zone 
Meadow  East  of  Laramie  River,  10,000  Feet 
Altitude. 


Fig.  2 —Canadian  Zone  Vegetation  at  9,000  Feet 
ON  Open  Summit  of  Uncompahgre  Plateau- 
Frasera,  Delphinium,  Geranium,  and  Lupinus. 
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pineS;  firs,  and  other  Canadian  zone  vegetation  to  a  low  elevation. 
Some  of  the  cold  streams  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Front  Range 
cany  quite  pronounced  tongues  of  Canadian  zone  as  low  as  7,000  feet. 
These  consist  of  thickets  of  aspens,  a  scattering  fringe  of  blue  spruces 
{Picea  parryana),  and  occasionally  an  Engelmann  spruce.  These 
descending  boreal  tongues  are  invariably  embraced  by  warm  slopes 
clothed  in  different  parts  of  the  State  with  yeUow  pines,  oaks,  sage- 
brush, and  other  Transition  zone  vegetation.  At  Honnold,  Routt 
County,  lodgepole  pines  and  dense  thickets  of  scrubby  aspens  crowd 
down  the  steep  northern  face?*  of  the  Elk  Head  Mountains  to  the 
bank  of  Snake  River,  at  7,000  feet,  alternating  with  ascending 
tongues  of  sagebrush  {Artemisia  trideniaia)  on  all  the  warm  Transi- 
tion slopes  up  to  7,500  or  even  8,000  feet. 

The  boreal  forest  belts  are  best  shown  on  sharply  inclined  slopes, 
like  the  steep  north  side  of  the  Clear  Creek  Valley  between  Silver 
Plume  and  Graymont,  where  in  summer  a  beautiful  trieolored 
appearance  is  presented,  due  to  the  three  shades  of  green  of  the 
aspen,  lodgepole  pine,  and  Engelmann  spruce  forest.  The  slopes 
up  to  10,500  feet  are  densely  clothed  with  the  first  two  trees  in  about 
equal  abimdance,  and  present  a  patched  appearance,  thickets  and 
ascending  tongues  of  the  light-green  aspens  being  scattered  through 
the  more  uniformly  distributed,  dark,  yellowish-green  pines.  (See  PI. 
VIII,  fig.  1.)  Joining  the  upper  edge  of  this  forest  is  a  regular  and 
well-marked  belt  of  greenish-black  Engelmann  spruces,  while  stiU 
higher  up  the  slope  may  be  seen  the  straggling  growth  of  foxtail  pines 
{Pinus  aristata)  of  the  timberUne  region — of  the  same  hue  as  the 
Engelmann  spruces,  but  distinguishable  by  their  ragged  appearance. 

In  C/olorado  extensive  forests  cover  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
total  area  occupied  by  the  Canadian  zone,  which  is  poorly  adapted  to 
crops.  The  only  open  lan^  at  aU  suited  to  agriculture  is  found  along 
the  lower  edge,  between  8,000  and  9,000  feet,  and  comprises  narrow 
strips  along  the  streams  in  the  larger  moimtain  valleys  and  parks 
and  on  the  western  plateaus.  At  present  this  agricultural  land  is 
largely  utilized  for  wild  hay  and  timothy.  As  most  of  the  park  and 
plateau  region  supports  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses,  affording  an 
excellent  summer  range  for  cattle  (see  PI.  IX,  fig.  1),  there  would 
probably  be  no  economic  advantage  in  cultivating  the  hardy  cereals 
grown  in  the  warmer  part  of  this  zone  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  very  limited  acreage  of  rye,  oats, 
and  wheat  is  grown  in  Middle  Park  and  elsewhere  in  the  mountains, 
but  as  yet  their  culture  is  scarcely  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
The  hardier  vegetables  also,  as  beets,  parsnips,  lettuce,  turnips, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  and  carrots,  are  raised  successfully  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  zone.  The  fact  that  wild  strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  and  blueberries  grow  in  profusion  in  this  zone  strongly 
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suggests  that  cultivated  varieties  might  do  well  in  favored  spots. 
The  roughness  of  much  of  the  region  in  this  zone  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  extensive  agriculture  even  under  favorable  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  chief  resource  of  the  Canadian  zone,  however,  is  its  tim- 
ber, especially  the  extensive  forests  of  lodgepole  pines.  On  some  of 
the  nortliem  mountains,  as  the  Park  and  Medicine  Bow  Ranges, 
where  mining  operations  have  made  the  least  inroad  on  the  forests, 
these  pines  grow  very  closely  and  to  maximum  size,  many  of  the 
trees  reaching  a  diameter  of  2  feet  or  more.  With  their  remarkably 
imiform  straight  growth  and  close  stand,  these  pines  form  a  beau- 
tiful and  stately  forest  and  yield  valuable  lumber.     (See  fig.  31.) 

MAMMALS   OF   COLORADO   CANADIAN   ZONE. 

The  following  boreal  mammals  have  their  center  of  abundance  in 
the  Canadian  zone  of  Colorado,  and  rarely  range  much  lower,  although 
most  of  them  extend  up  into  the  Hudsonian  zone:  Fremont  chick- 
aree (Sciurus  fremonti)y  woodchuck  {Marmota  engeUiardti)  y  Rocky 
Mountain  red-backed  mouse  (Evotomys  gapperi  galei),  Preble  phe- 
nacomys  {Phendcomys  preblei),  mountain  phenacomys  (Phenacomys 
oropliUus),  Rocky  Mountain  field  mouse  (Microtus  morddx),  tawny 
white-footed  mouse  (Peromyscv^ maniculatiLS  rufiniLs) jsnowshoe  rabbit 
(Lepus  hairdi),  Colorado  pocket  gopher  {Thomomys  fossor),  black 
bear  {Vrsus  americamLs) ,  western  fox  (Vulpes  macrourus).  Rocky 
Mountain  jumping  mouse  {Zapus  princeps)^  dwarf  weasel  {Putorius 
streatori  leptus),  Canada  lynx  (Lynx  canadensis) y  marten  {Mustela 
caurina  origenes),  wolverine  {Oulo  luscus),  shrews  (Sorex  vagrans 
dobsoni,  S.  teneUus  nanuSy  S.  obscurus,  and  S,  personatus),  water 
shrew  (Neosorex  paliLstris  navigator) y  and  silver-haired  bat  (Lasionyo- 
teris  noctivagans) , 

BREEDING   BIRDS   OF   COLORADO   CANADIAN    ZONE. 

The  following  birds  appear  to  be  very  commonly  found  in  the 
Canadian  zone  in  Colorado  during  the  breeding  season:  Rocky  Moun- 
tain jay  (Perisoreus  canadensis  capitalis),  olive-sided  flycatcher 
{Nuttallomis  borealis),  Alpine  three-toed  woodpecker  (Picoides  ameri- 
canus  dorsalis)y  Lincoln  sparrow  (Melospiza  lincolni),  Dendragapus 
obscurus,  Cyanocitta  steUeri  diademata,  Loxia  curvirostra  minor, 
Sphyrapicus  thyroideus,  S.  varius  nucTialis,  Spinus  pinus,  Junco 
phseonotus  canicepSy  Iridoprocne  bicolor,  Sitta  canadensis,  Cinclus 
mexicanus  unicolory  Myadestes  townsendiy  HylocicTila  guttata  auduboni, 
Dendroica  auduboniy  and  CarpodAicus  cassini.  Some  of  the  above 
species  breed  more  or  less  commonly  from  the  foothill  region  nearly 
to  timberline,  but  their  center  of  abundance  during  the  breeding 
season  is  in  the  Canadian  zone,  between  8,000  and  10,000  feet. 
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FiQ.  1.— HuDSONiAN  Zone,  San  Juan  Mountains,  Southwest  of  Ophir. 
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PLANTS   OF   COLORADO   CANADLAN   ZONE. 

The  coniferous  forest  of  the  Canadian  zone  is  composed  cliiefly  of 
lodgepole  pines  in  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  State  and  of  white 
firs  in  the  southern  third;  but  it  includes  also  the  heaviest  and  lowest 
part  of  the  Engelmanp  spruce  belt  and  a  scattering  growth  of  balsam 
firs  (Abies  lasiocarpa)  along  its  upper  edge;  and  in  the  lower  third 
a  fringe  of  blue  spruce  along  the  streams,  more  or  less  Rocky  Moun- 
tain white  pme  (Pinus  jlexilis) ,  especially  in  the  southern  mountains, 
and  an  admixture  of  Douglas  spruce  along  its  lower  edge  throughout 
the  State.  The  aspen  (Popidus  tremuloides)  marks  tliis  zone  in  all 
the  mountainous  sections. 

The  most  characteristic  shrubs  and  plants  are  the  Canadian  buffalo 
berry  {Lepargyrea  canadensis)  on  dry  slopes,  chiefly  of  the  Front, 
Park,  and  Saguache  Ranges;  alder  (Alnus  tenuifolia),  and  willows 
(Salix  geyeriana  and  others),  which  fringe  the  cold  streams  and  bogs 
between  10,000  and  11,000  feet;  elderberries  {Samhucus  melanocarpa 
and  S.  microbotrys);  blueberry  (Vaccinium  caespitosum);  currant 
(Ribes/ivolji);  inoxuitBin  juniper  (J uniperus  sibirica);  mountain  maple 
{Acer  glabrum);  columbine  (AquHegia  cxndea);  twinflower  (Linnxa 
americana);  Pachystima  myrsinites;  Rubacer  parmflorus;  Viburnum 
paucijlorum;  Viola  canadensis  neomexicana;  Frasera  speciosa  (see 
PI.  IX,  fig.  2);  Cytherea  bvlbosa;  Actsea  viridijlora;  Dasiphora  fruti- 
cosa;  Rosa  manca;  and  several  species  of  Pyrola^  EpUobium,  Castilr 
leja,  and  Delphinium.  The  httle  dwarf  birch  (Betula  glandulosa) 
forms  a  conspicuous  fringe  along  cold  streams  and  bogs  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  zone  in  many  of  the  mountain  ranges. 

REPTILES   OF   COLORADO   CANADLiN   ZONE. 

The  only  reptile  observed  in  tlds  zone  is  a  garter  snake  (Tkamno- 
pJiis  d$gans  vagrans),  collected  in  a  cold  bog  near  Pearl,  North  Park, 
in  August,  1906,  at  an  altitude  of  a  httle  over  8,000  feet.  It  is  not 
known,  however,  that  this  snake  occurs  regularly  in  the  Canadian 
zone.    It  is  not  uncommon  over  the  State  in  the  Transition  zone. 

HUDSONIAN  ZONE. 

On  all  the  higher  mountains  of  Colorado  a  dark,  somber-colored 
forest  belt  of  varying  width  is  prominent  just  below  timberline. 
Traced  along  the  upper  slopes  of  the  main  ranges  this  belt  is  seen  to 
be  heaviest  and  broadest  in  gulches  and  basins,  while  on  jutting 
shoulders  and  exposed  ridges  of  steep  incline  it  often  contracts  to  a 
narrow  black  line.  (See  PI.  X,  fig.  1.)  This  is  the  upper  forest  of 
Engelmann  spruce  (Picea  engelmanni)  and  balsam  fir  (Abies  lasio- 
carpa),  and  marks  in  a  general  way  the  limits  of  the  Hudsonian  zone. 
It  is  a  neutral  or  transition  area  combining  both  Arctic-Alpine  and 
Canadian  zone  elements.  Very  few  species  are  restricted  to  it,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  so  well  characterized  as  either  bordering  zone. 
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Especially  is  this  lack  of  character  manifest  along  the  lower  edge  of 
the  zone,  where  in  the  heavy  forests  on  slopes  of  moderate  incline 
Hudsonian  conditions  merge  almost  insensibly  into  those  of  the 
Canadian  zone.  Well-defined  belts  of  the  Hudsonian  zone  are  found 
only  on  such  mountain  ranges  as  are  sufficiently  high  to  afford  alpine 
conditions  on  their  sunmiits  and  highest  spurs,  as  the  Front,  Park, 
Saguache  (see  PI.  X,  fig.  2)  and  Sangre  de  Cristo  Ranges,  and  the 
San  Juan  Mountains.  The  lower  stretches  of  the  above  ranges  and 
many  connecting  and  outlying  mountains  with  a  near  approach  to 
timberline  conditions  on  their  highest  elevations  are  capped  with 
this  zone.  In  dilute  form  it  may  be  traced  also  along  the  crests  of 
some  of  the  outlying  ridges  and  spurs  which  do  not  reach  timberline. 

The  vertical  width  of  the  Hudsonian  zone  on  the  Colorado  moun- 
tains is  not  far  from  1,000  feet.  It  narrows  to  600  feet  in  places,  and 
again  widens  to  as  much  as  1,200  feet,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  1,500 
feet.  The  lower  boundary  is  seldom  clearly  defined,  being  usually 
on  steep  slopes  at  between  10,500  feet  and  10,800  feet  on  warm 
exposures,  and  several  hundred  feet  lower  on  cool  slopes  and  espe- 
cially in  gulches.  The  upper  part  of  the  Hudsonian  belt  is  well  indi- 
cated by  timberline  conditions.  On  normal  warm  slopes  the  spruces 
and  firs  begin  to  dwarf  at  a  Uttle  over  11,000  feet.  They  rapidly 
become  stunted  and  much  dwarfed,  then  semiprostrate,  and  finally 
as  dense  prostrate  mats  from  1  to  3  feet  in  height  and  often  many 
feet  in  diameter,  crowd  far  up  the  exposed  ridges  in  narrow  ascending 
tongues,  giving  place  to  the  bare  Alpine  slopes  at  a  mean  elevation 
of  about  11,500  feet,  but  on  the  warmest  slopes  from  11,800  feet  to 
12,300  feet. 

The  upper  limit  of  this  zone  (timberline)  is  the  best  marked  of  all 
zonal  boundaries.  It  is  very  sinuous,  and  affords  perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  of  one  zone  lapping  past  another.  Traced  along 
the  upper  slopes  of  a  mountain  range,  it  is  seen  regularly  to  dip 
down  several  hundred  feet  to  skirt  the  lower  edges  of  basins  and 
gulches  occupied  by  descending  arms  of  the  Arctic-Alpine  zone;  and 
again  to  reach  far  above  its  normal  elevation  on  the  exposed  crests 
of  the  bordering  ridges.  In  this  manner  tongues  of  Arctic-Alpine 
and  Hudsonian  zone  regularly  lap  past  each  other  at  timberline  for 
a  vertical  distance  of  400  or  500  feet  and  in  extreme  cases  for  twice 
that  distance,  or  about  the  width  of  the  zone.     (See  PI.  XI,  fig.  2.) 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  limits  of  the  Hudsonian  zone  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  that  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  range  of 
variation  as  to  vertical  position:  Rollins  Pass,  Front  Range  (east 
slope),  10,000  to  10,900  feet;  near  Fremont  Pass  (east  slope),  11,000 
to  11,600  feet;  St.  Ehno,  Saguache  Range  (southwest  slope),  10,800 
to  12,300  feet;  Ophir,  San  Juan  Mountains  (north  slope),  10,500  to 
li,500  feet;  Continental  Divide,  southeast  of  Lake  City  (northwest 
slope),  10,800  to  12,000  feet. 
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FiQ.  1.— Foxtail  Pines  (Pinus  aristata)  at  Timber- 
line  Near  St.  Elmo,  Saguache  Mountains,  at 
12,300  Feet. 


FiQ.  2.— Ascending  Tongue  of  Engelmann  Spruce 
at  Timberlineon  Front  Range  Near  Berthoud 
Pass  (Northwest  Slope),  at  11,600  Feet. 
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The  Engelmann  spruce  predominates  in  tlie  Iludsonian  forest  belt 
throughout  Colorado,  and  in  certain  sections  is  tlie  only  tree  present. 
Usually,  however,  thickets  of  balsam  fir  are  scattered  tlirough  the 
spruce  forest  in  bogs  and  on  cool  slopes,  and  occtisionally  the  firs 
form  a  dense  growth,  as  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Front  Range  in 
the  vicinity  of  RoUins  Pass,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  same  range 
above  Arrow  and  Idlewild,  and  west  of  Alpine  Pass  on  the  Saguache 
Range.  Botli  tlie  spruce  and  fir  extend  up  to  extreme  timberline. 
They  reach  their  maximum  size,  and  tlie  former  its  densest  growth, 
along  the  upper  edge  of  the  Canadian  zone.  Above  11,000  feet 
dwarfed  growth  is  the  rule,  but  there  are  marked  exceptions.  In 
crossing  the  two  high  ridges  which  form  the  divide  between  the  Lake 
Fork  of  the  Gunnison  and  CeboUa  Creek,  soutlieast  of  Lake  City,  at 
elevations  of  11,350  and  11,550  feet,  respectively,  I  found  the  spruce 
belt  continuous  and  heavy,  the  trees  averaging  from  60  to  80  feet  in 
height.  On  a  southwest  slope  in  the  Saguache  Mountains  north  of 
St.  Elmo,  at  an  altitude  of  11,700  feet,  Engelmann  spruces  were 
growing  commonly  to  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet. 

On  the  Front  Range  south  of  James  Peak,  throughout  the  length 
of  the  Saguache  Range,  and  on  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  south  at 
least  to  Crestone  Peak,  another  tree  occupies  much  of  the  timberline 
region  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the  spruce  and  fir  This  is  the 
foxtail  pine  (Pinus  aristata),  which  crowds  up  the  warm  sides  and 
along  the  crests  of  exposed  gravelly  ridges  in  a  ragged,  one-sided, 
wind-beaten  growth  from  5  to  15  feet  in  height.  Tliis  pine  appears 
to  be  local  in  its  distribution,  being  present  on  some  mountains 
and  entirely  absent  on  neighboring  peaks  of  the  same  range.  It 
is  lai^ely  confined  to  the  front  ranges  south  of  the  latitude  of  Den- 
ver and  was  not  noted  on  the  mountains  of  western  and  extreme 
northern  Colorado.  It  is  the  characteristic  timberline  tree  on  the 
mountains  bordering  South  Park  on  the  west,  and  also  on  that  part 
of  the  Saguache  Range  known  as  the  University  Range — from  Salida 
north  to  Buena  Vista.  Warm  south  and  southwest  slopes  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  foxtail  pines.  Timberline  on  the  cool  sides  of 
the  mountains  is  usually  formed  by  spruces  and  firs.  But  at  St. 
Elmo,  where  foxtail  pines  form  the  highest  recorded  timberline  in  the 
State  (12,300  feet),  the  gnarled  and  twisted,  often  nearly  prostrate, 
trunks  of  the  uppermost  of  these  evidence  in  a  most  striking  manner 
the  stem  contest  for  existence  waged  against  a  rigorous  and  adverse 
clunate.     (See  PI.  XI,  fig.  1 .) 

Although  characteristic  of  the  Iludsonian  zone,  the  Engelmann 
spruce,  balsam  fir,  and  foxtail  pine  are  by  no  means  restricted  to 
it.  The  spruce  forms  regularly  a  heavy  growth  and  the  fir  a  scatter- 
ing growth  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  Canadian  zone,  wliile  the  pine 
occurs  sparingly  on  exposed  gravelly  points  and  ridges  as  low  as  9,500 
feet,  particularly  in  the  South  Park  region. 
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The  mossy  floor  of  the  Hudsonian  forest  is  saturated  with  moisture 
throughout  the  summer  from  the  melting  snows  of  the  higher  slopes, 
and  cold  bogs  abound.  Flowering  plants  grow  in  profusion,  although 
the  number  of  species  is  not  large — the  flora  being  mostly  a  mixture 
of  overlapping  Arctic-Alpine  and  Canadian  zone  species. 

The  Hudsonian  and  Arctic- Alpine  regions  are  not  only  the  sources, 
but  also  the  conservers,  of  much  of  the  water  supply,  so  vitally 
essential  to  successful  agriculture  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
importance  of  the  regions  in  this  regard  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. The  forests  of  Ekigelmann  spruce  and  balsam  fir,  although 
yielding  lumber  of  very  inferior  quality,  are  used  extensively  for 
mining  timbers  in  the  higher  mountains. 


MAMMALS   OF   COLORADO   HUDSONLA.N   ZONE. 

Among  mammals,  no  species  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  Hud- 
sonian, but  the  pika,  marmot,  and  mountain  sheep  are  characteristic 
of  the  timberline  region. 

The  following  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  as  either 
residents  or  stragglers: 


CallospermophiliLS  lateralis. 
Canis  lestes. 
Cervus  cariadensis. 
Erethizon  epixanthum. 
Eutamias  amanus  operarius. 
EiUamias  minimus  consobrinus. 
Evotomys  gapped  galei. 
Felis  oregonensis  hippolestes. 
Gulo  luscus. 
Lepus  bairdi. 

Lepus  campestris  tovmsendi. 
Lynx  canadensis. 
Lynx  Uinta. 
Marmota  engelhardti. 
Microtus  mordax. 


Microtus  nanus. 

Mustela  caurina  origenes. 

Neotoma  cinerea  orolestes. 

Ochotona  saxatilis. 

Odocoileus  hemionus. 

Ovis  canadensis. 

Peromyscus  maniculatus  rufinus. 

Putorius  arizonensis. 

PuZorius  streatori  leptus. 

Sciurus  fremonti. 

Sorex  ohscurus. 

Thomomys  fossor. 

Ufsus  americanus. 

Ursus  horribilis. 

Vulpes  macrouras. 


BREEDING   BIRDS   OF   COLORADO    HUDSONIAN   ZONE. 

The  following  birds  are  restricted  mainly  in  their  breeding  range  to 
the  Hudsonian  zone:  Pinicola  enudeator  montanaj  Certhia  famUiaris 
montanay  and  Regulus  satrapa. 

The  following  birds  occur  commonly  in  summer  in  Hudsonian  and 
Canadian  zones,  some  of  them  breeding  early  in  a  lower  zone : 


Picoides  americanus  dorsalis. 
Nucifraga  columbiana. 
Perisoreus  canadensis  capitalis. 
Myadestes  tovmsendi. 
Zonotrichia  leucophrys. 
Junco  phxonotus  caniceps, 
Spinus  pinus. 


Wilsonia  pusilla  pileolata. 
Regulus  calendula. 
Hylodchla  guttata  auduboni. 
Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus. 
Sialia  currucoides. 
Colaptes  cafer  colkaris. 
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FiQ.  1.— Grays  Peak  Group  from  Near  Berthoud  Pass,  Showing  an  Extensive 
Area  of  Arctic-Alpine  Country. 


Fig.  2.— Arctic-Alpine  Zone  on  the  Saguache  Range  Near  St.  Elmo. 
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PLANTS   OF   COLORADO   HUD80NLVN    ZONE. 

The  distribution  of  the  Engehnann  spruce  (Picea  engelmanni) , 
balsam  fir  (Abies  lasiocarpa),  and  foxtail  pine  {Pinus  aristata)  in  the 
Hudsonian  zone  has  already  been  discussed  in  detail.  Conspicuous 
plants  and  shrubs  of  the  timberline  region  are:  Caltha  leptosepalay 
TroUius  albijloruSj  Ranunculus  unguicvlatuSj  Erysimum  rddicum, 
Sedum  stenopetalum,  Polemonium  (several  species),  Trifolium  (several 
species),  Androsace  (several  species),  Clementsia  rhodantha,  Rhodiola 
polygama  and  R.  integrifolia,  Meriensia  alpina  and  other  species, 
Epilohium,  Vaccinium  erylJirococcumj  Kalmia  microphyUa,  Betvla 
glandvlosa,  Salix  glaucops,  S.  pseudolapponumy  S.  cMorophyllay  and 
S.  saximontana. 

ABCTICALPINE  ZONE. 

Truly  arctic  conditions  characterize  this  zone,  which  occupies  the 
summits  of  the  highest  peaks  and  the  crests  of  all  the  higher  moun- 
tains above  the  limit  of  tree  growth.  Small  areas  are  found  on  the 
Park  Range  from  Buck  Mountain  and  Mount  Zirkel  south  nearly  to 
Buffalo  Pass;  on  the  southern  half  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Range;  on 
the  higher  eastern  end  of  the  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains;  and  on  the 
Vasquez,  Williams,  and  Gore  Mountains  of  the  Middle  Park  region. 
A  belt  which  is  continuous,  or  at  most  is  broken  only  by  narrow  gaps 
dipping  to  timberline  or  a  trifle  below,  extends  from  Longs  Peak 
south  along  the  crest  of  the  Front  Range  to  Grays  Peak  (see  PI.  XII, 
fig.  1)  and  the  Leadville  region.  Extensive  areas  of  the  Arc  tic- Alpine 
zone  are  found  on  the  mountains  of  southern  Colorado,  especially  on 
the  San  Juan  Mountains,  and  on  the  Saguache  (see  PI.  XII,  fig.  2), 
Sangre  de  Cristo,  and  Culebra  Ranges.  The  La  Plata,  San  Miguel, 
Elk,  Tarry aU,  and  Wet  Mountains,  and  the  Kenosha  Range  all  have 
many  summits  reaching  far  above  timberline.  Small  islands  of  the 
Arctic- Alpine  zone  also  cap  many  of  the  more  or  less  isolated  peaks 
of  the  Gunnison  country,  Pikes  Peak,  and  a  few  of  the  highest  eleva- 
tions at  the  eastern  end  of  the  White  River  Plateau  known  collec- 
tively as  the  Flat  Top  Peaks. 

The  altitude  of  extreme  timberline,  which  marks  the  lower  bound- 
ary of  the  Arctic- Alpine  zone,  varies  over  the  State  according  to  slope, 
exposure,  and  latitude  from  a  trifle  under  11,000  feet  to  12,300  feet. 
It  is  lowest  in  the  northern  mountains  and  in  the  San  Juans,^  where 
the  mean  elevation  is  11,500  feet  and  the  extremes  are  10,900  feet 
(east  side  of  Rollins  Pass  and  south  of  Ophir),  and  11,800  feet  (moun- 
tains southeast  of  Lake  City) ;  and  highest  on  the  Front  and  Saguache 
Ranges  west  of  South  Park  and  the  Arkansas  Valley,  with  a  mean 

1  The  reason  for  the  low  average  timberline  elevations  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  is  the  lownoss  of  the 
base  level  (5,000  feet),  where  their  latitude  and  their  proximity  to  a  hot  desert  region  on  the  west  would 
lead  us  to  expect  a  high  timberline. 
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elevation  of  nearly  11,800  feet,  and  extremes  of  11,000  feet  and  12,300 
feet  (north  of  St.  Elmo).  Under  normal  conditions  the  Arctic- Alpine 
zone  usually  dips  lowest  in  basins  and  gulches  with  northeast  expo- 
sures, where  it  is  often  embraced  for  500  feet  or  more  by  ascending 
tongues  of  the  Hudsonian  zone,  which  follow  up  the  bordering  ridges. 
The  exceptional  cases,  where  timberUne  is  lowest  on  west  or  south- 
west slopes,  will  usually  be  found  to  be  due  to  unnatural  conditions. 
Thus  at  Boreas  Pass,  in  the  mountains  west  of  South  Park,  timber- 
Une is  below  11,600  feet  on  a  southwest  slope  of  slide  rock,  while  on 
the  northeast  slope  opposite,  with  favorable  soil  conditions,  it  reaches 
11,900  or  12,000  feet.  In  approximating  the  elevation  of  normal 
timberline  due  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  effects  of 
rock  slides  and  avalanches,  which,  viewed  from  a  distance,  appear  to 
be  descending  tongues  of  Arctic- Alpine  zone  reaching  far  below  tim- 
berUne. These  sUdes,  by  carrying  away  the  soil  and  leaving  in  its 
place  great  masses  of  sUde  rock,  create  conditions  unsuitable  for  tree 
growth,  yet  do  not  remove  the  cUmatic  barrier  which  prevents  the 
downward  dispersion  of  Alpine  species. 

The  Arctic- Alpine  area  is  a  bare  and  bleak  region  covered  with  snow 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  with  more  or  less  remaining  on 
the  ground  in  summer.  NaturaUy  the  variety  of  life  is  here  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

MAMMALS   OF   COLORADO   ARCTIC-ALPINE   ZONE. 

No  mammals  are  restricted  to  the  Arctic-Alpine  area  in  Colorado. 
The  following  species  range  at  times  to  considerably  above  timber- 
line  in  different  parts  of  the  mountains:  Mountain  sheep  (Otns 
canadensis) y  grizzly  bear  {JJrsus  Tiorribilis),  coyote  (Canis  Testes), 
marten  (Mustela  caurina  origen^s),  western  fox  {Vulpes  macrourus), 
porcupine  {Erethizon  epixanihum)^  snowshoe  rabbit  (Lepus  bairdi), 
two  chipmunks  (^Eutamias  anuBnus  operarius  and  E,  minimus  conso- 
irinus),  marmot  {Marmota  en^elhardti) ,  Colorado  pocket  gopher 
{Thomomys  fossor) ,  pika  (Qchotona  saxatilis)^  and  two  field  mice  {Mi- 
crotus  mordax  and  M.  nanus).  Of  these  the  marmot,  pika,  pocket 
gopher,  and  field  mice  apparently  Uve  in  this  bleak  region  throughout 
the  year. 

BREEDING   BIRDS   OF   COLORADO   ARCTIC-ALPINE   ZONE. 

Tliree  species  of  birds  are  restricted  to  the  Alpine  zone  during  the 
breeding  season.  These  are  the  white-tailed  ptarmigan  {La^gojms 
leucurus),  the  pipit  {Anihus  rubescens)^  and  the  brown-capped  rosy 
finch  {Leucosiicte  australis),  none  of  wliich  are  known  to  breed  much 
below  12,000  feet.  The  pileolated  warbler  ( Wilsonia  pusiUa  pHeolata) 
and  the  white-crowned  sparrow  (Zonotrichia  leucophrys)  breed  regu- 
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larly  in  the  thickets  of  alpine  willows  for  500  feet  above  timberline, 
but  their  breeding  range  also  extends  down  through  the  Iludsonian 
zone.  Other  birds  observed  as  stragglers  above  timberline  are  Buteo 
bareaiis  coLurus,  CJiordeUes  virginianua  Jierwyi,  Corvus  comx  sinuatuSj 
Junco  phseonotus  camcepSj  and  a  humming  bird  (probably  Selasphorus 
pUUycercus) . 

PLANTS   OF   COLORADO   ARCTIC-ALPINE   ZONE. 

The  only  shrubs  able  to  \\atlistand  the  rigorous  cUmate  on  the 
wind-swept  slopes  of  this  region  are  several  species  of  alpine  willows, 
among  which  are  Salix  petrophUa,  S.  cMorophyUa,  and  S.  glaucops, 
with  its  smooth  variety  glabrata.  Dense  thickets  of  these  willows 
from  a  few  inches  to  3  feet  in  height  occur  from  timberline  to  13,000 
feet,  chiefly  in  ascending  tongues  through  alpine  bogs  on  the  slopes 
of  gulches  and  basins  (see  fig.  35) ;  while  S.  petrophUaj  at  least,  is  met 
with  sparingly  on  the  highest  summits,  at  14,000  feet.  Some  of  the 
plants  characteristic  of  the  region  above  timberline  are  Silene  acanlisj 
Sojcifraga  delUis,  LeptaseU  aiistromontanay  Micranthes  rhomhoidea, 
Rhodiola  polygamaf  Clementsia  rhodaniha,  Mertensia  alpinay  Myosotis 
cUpestriSj  Pedicvlaris  grcenUmdica,  Polemonium  confertum,  Polygonum 
viviparumj  Swertia  palustrisj  Sieversia  turbinata,  Phlox  condensaia, 
Besseya  dlpincij  Trifolium  nanum,  TJUdspi  purpurascens,  and  Macro- 
nema  discoideum}  Most  of  the  vegetation  present  above  13,000  feet 
consists  of  mosses  and  Uchens. 

MAMMALS  OF  COLOBADO. 

The  following  list  is  believed  to  include  all  species  of  mammals 
known  to  occur  in  Colorado,  and  aims  to  furnish  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  geographical  and  vertical  distribution  witliin  the  State.  As 
already  stated,  it  is  based  primarily  upon  investigations  conducted 
in  Colorado  by  the  writer  during  the  field  seasons  of  1905,  1906,  1907, 
and  1909.  In  addition,  the  data  secured  by  other  members  of  the 
Biological  Survey  during  the  past  20  years  have  been  incorporated, 
and  all  important  articles  bearing  on  the  subject,  both  old  and  recent, 
have  been  freely  quoted. 

The  first  accurate  information  regarding  Colorado  mammals  was 
obtained  on  Maj.  Long^s  expedition  in  1820.  Several  species  new  to 
science  were  obtained  within  the  State,  and  were  described  by  Thomas 
Say  in  the  Report  of  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
V.  2,  1823. 

In  the  summer  of  1871  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  spent  four  weeks  in  Park 
County,  securing  data  which  later  formed  the  basis  of  an  important 

*  Aa  indicative  ot  the  arctic  eii\irorunent  of  this  rcRion,  note  the  occurrence  of  Pfdicularis  ffrcmlandica, 
Mfotoiis  alpettrU,  and  Polygonum  rjdparum— species  which  are  abundant  in  Greenland  and  Alaska. 
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paper  on  the  mammals  of  the  South  Park  region,  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  VI,  pp.  53-58,  1874. 

Many  Colorado  mammals  collected  in  the  course  of  the  United 
States  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian 
are  recorded  by  Coues  and  Yarrow  in  v.  5  (Zoology)  of  the  Report  of 
the  Survey,  1875.  Other  articles  and  notes  of  less  scope  pertaining  to 
the  subject,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  various  pub- 
lications, need  not  be  detailed.  Four  important  recent  pubhcations 
on  Colorado  mammals,  however,  often  quoted  in  the  present  report, 
are  here  cited  in  full  to  avoid  frequent  repetition  of  the  complete 
reference. 

Allen,  J.  A.  List  of  Mammals  Collected  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Rowley  in  the  San  Juan 
Region  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  with  Descriptions  of  New  Species. 
<Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  pp.  69-84,  1893. 

Warren,  Edward  R.  The  Mammals  of  Colorado.  <Colorado  College  Publica- 
tions, gen.  ser.  no.  19,  Science  ser.  no.  46,  XI,  pp.  225-274, 1906. 

Warren,  Edward  R.  Further  Notes  on  the  Mammals  of  Colorado.  <Colorado 
College  Publications,  gen.  ser.  33,  Engineering  ser.  1,  No.  4,  pp.  59-90,  1908. 

Warren,  Edward  R.  The  Mammals  of  Colorado.  Pp.  300,  with  maps  and  nimoierous 
text  figures.    New  York  and  London.  1910. 

Didelphis  virginiana  Kerr.     Virginia  Opossum. 

An  apparently  authentic  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
opossum  in  Colorado  was  given  me  by  Mr.  George  Heckler,  a  ranchman 
Uving  in  Shell  Rock  Canyon,  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Baca  County. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Rhinehart,  of  Lamar,  who  was  famiUar  with  the  opossum 
farther  east,  afterwards  verified  Mr.  Heckler's  statement. 

Mr.  Heckler  states  that  during  the  winter  of  1903-4  he  was  hauling 
supplies  from  Las  Animas  to  the  sheep  camps  in  southern  Bent  and 
Las  Animas  Counties,  and  one  stormy  evening  camped  in  an  old  cabin 
among  the  cottonwoods  near  the  head  of  Caddoa  Creek,  some  12  miles 
north  of  Gaume's  ranch.  Soon  after  kindling  a  fire  in  the  fireplace, 
he  saw  a  peculiar  animal  skulk  in  at  the  open  door,  and  knocked  it. 
over  with  a  stick  of  wood.  After  examining  it  and  noting  that  it  was 
an  animal  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  Mr.  Heckler  left  it  lying 
near  the  door,  apparently  dead.  Happening  to  glance  in  its  direction 
a  Uttle  later,  however,  he  saw  the  eyes  slyly  open  for  a  look  around, 
and  the  tales  of  "playing  'possum''  which  he  had  read  came  to  his 
mind.  Mr.  Heckler  kept  the  animal  alive  and  gave  it  to  a  gentleman 
residing  a  few  miles  north  of  Springfield,  where  Mr.  Rhinehart  saw  it 
soon  after  its  capture. 

The  opossum  is  known  to  occur  commonly  in  west-central  Kansas, 
in  western  Oklahoma,  and  along  certain  of  the  streams  on  the  Texas 
Panhandle.  The  individual  captured  on  Caddoa  Creek  was  probably 
a  straggler,  as  careful  inquiry  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  elsewhere  in 
the  region  elicited  no  information  respecting  the  presence  of  opossums. 
It  may  have  reached  the  head  of  Caddoa  Creek  either  by  way  of  the 
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Arkansas,  which  is  heavily  fringed  with  cottonwoods  from  middle 
Kansas  westward,  or  from  the  southeast,  through  the  valley  of  the 
Cimarron  River.  Either  route  is  a  logical  one  for  Didelphis  to  follow 
westward.  Caddoa  Creek  is  a  southern  affluent  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  has  a  scattering  fringe  of  cottonwoods  along  most  of  its  length. 
The  region  at  the  head  of  Caddoa  Creek  is  wild  and  unsettled,  and  the 
cabin  where  the  opossum  was  captured  is  the  only  one  in  many  miles. 

Cervns  canadensis  Erxleben.     Elk;  Wapiti. 

The  elk  is  now  exterminated  over  much  of  its  former  range  in 
Colorado,  and  the  few  bands  which  remain  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
western  plateaus  and  mountains  are  small  and  widely  scattered.  The 
huge  piles  of  antlers  at  many  of  the  ranches  in  the  northern  mountains 
are  a  mute  testimony  to  the  former  abundance  of  this  noble  animal. 
Estimates  in  1898  placed  the  number  of  elk  in  Colorado  at  7,000;  in 
1902  at  3,000.  In  1909  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  considerably 
less,  and  were  divided  about  equally  between  northern  and  southern 
Colorado.^  Conservative  estimates  of  the  number  in  Routt  and  Rio 
Blanco  Counties  varied  from  200  or  300  to  twice  that  number.  Mr. 
Andrew  R.  Hodges,  a  well-known  game  warden  with  wide  experience 
in  the  elk  range,  thinks  there  were  fully  400  and  possibly  500  elk  in 
the  mountains  of  Gunnison  County  up  to  1909.  In  addition  there  are 
known  to  be  small  bands  in  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata  Mountains 
and  elsewhere. 

In  1905,  when  I  began  work  in  Colorado,  a  few  elk  were  still  found  in 
the  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains,  ranging  on  both  their  north  and  south 
slopes  near  the  heads  of  Troublesome  Creek  (Middle  Park)  and 
Arapahoe  Creek  (North  Park).  A  small  band  was  said  to  range  the 
Vasquez  Mountains,  and  also  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Williams  Fork 
of  Grand  River,  while  several  other  bands  were  reported  on  the  White 
River  Plateau,  southeast  of  Meeker,  probably  at  one  time  the  best  elk 
range  in  the  State.  In  August,  1905,  I  found  the  nearly  complete 
skeleton  of  a  large  bull  elk  in  a  narrow  box  canyon  along  the  East 
Fork  of  Rifle  Creek,  20  miles  northeast  of  Rifle,  and  saw  many 
mounted  heads  in  Meeker,  Newcastle,  and  Glenwood  Springs.  Mr. 
A.  G.  Wallahan,  of  Lay,  reported  that,  unless  they  had  been  killed 
since  1904,  a  fair  number  of  elk  still  remained  in  the  Flat  Top  country 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Williams  River  Mountains. 

In  1906  I  learned  of  a  few  elk  in  the  Danforth  Hills  (northwest  of 
Meeker) ,  in  the  mountains  west  of  Green  River,  and  along  the  crest  of 
the  Book  Cliffs.  A  small  band  reported  on  the  head  of  Elk  River,  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Park  Range,  is  said  to  cross  occasionally  to 
the  neighboring  Elk  Head  Mountains.  A  mounted  head  at  Baggs 
Crossing,  Wyoming,  belonged  to  a  lai^e  bull  elk  which  a  trapper 

1  Caieful  estimates  made  by  the  Forest  Service  oflioers  in  the  spring  of  1911  show  a  total  of  about  2,100. 
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named  Criss  shot  in  the  region  between  Sunny  Peak  and  the  Vermillion 
Blutfs  in  1902.  During  the  winter  of  1905-6  two  elk  were  seen  at  the 
Sand  Springs,  west  of  Sunny  Peak,  Routt  County.  Apparently  none 
remain  on  the  Medicine  Bow  and  Front  Ranges,  or  on  the  divide  east 
of  Laramie  River,  since  I  could  get  no  definite  information  regarding 
their  presence  in  that  region  in  1906.  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  learned  of  a 
few  on  the  south  side  of  Longs  Peak  in  1894. 

In  1907,  12  or  15  elk  were  reported  in  the  Cochetopa  Hills  west  of 
Saguache,  and  forest  rangers  estimated  that  there  were  nearly  100 
remaining  on  the  San  Juan  Mountains.  These  are  much  scattered, 
and  are  usually  encountered  singly  or  in  twos  or  threes.  One  of  the 
largest  bands,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  individuals,  is  said  to  range 
near  the  sunmiit  of  the  San  Juans  south  of  Wagon  Wheel  Gap.  The 
same  year  fully  50  elk  were  reported  in  the  La  Plata  Mountains,  their 
favorite  range  being  on  the  head  of  Hermosa  Creek,  northwest  of 
Durango.  Warren  states  that  a  few  elk  remain  in  Delta  and  Pitkin 
Counties.^  They  must  have  been  at  one  time  very  abundant  in  the 
West  Elk  Mountains,  as  at  Cebolla,  in  1907, 1  saw  large  piles  of  antlers 
in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Allen  says  that  elk  were  becoming  rare  in  Park  County  in  1871;* 
and  Brewer,  writing  of  South  Park  at  the  same  period,  records  but 
three  individuals  observed  by  his  party.'  Trippe  has  recorded  elk 
from  the  higher  parts  of  Clear  Creek  County.* 

Forest  Supervisor  H.  N.  Wheeler  thinks  the  region  on  the  head  of 
Hermosa  Creek,  in  the  Montezuma  National  Forest,  would  be  an 
ideal  location  for  a  national  game  preserve,  with  special  reference  to 
elk,  since  so  many  are  living  in  that  region.  State  and  national  pride 
should  demand  that  this  noble  game  animal,  which  formerly  ranged 
the  Colorado  mountains  by  thousands,  be  given  the  protection  which 
only  a  game  preserve  can  afford.  The  close  season  on  elk  in  Colorado 
extends  to  November  1,  1924  (amendment  of  1909).  It  has  hitherto 
been  very  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  in  the  T^dldest  mountain  dis- 
tricts a  strict  enforcement  of  the  game  laws. 

Mr.  Barrett  Littlefield,  of  Slater,  Routt  County,  had  about  100 
elk  in  captivity  on  his  ranch  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Elk  Head 
Mountains,  a  short  distance  south  of  that  point,  in  1906,  and  had 
raised  calves  and  steer  elk  for  a  number  of  years,  readily  selling  the 
dressed  meat  for  20  cents  a  pound  at  the  nearest  railroad  point, 
Rawlins,  Wyoming.  The  steer  elk  are  said  to  weigh  from  500  to 
600  pounds  when  well  grown.  Gray  wolves  have  killed  a  number  of 
elk  from  Mr.  Littlefield's  herd  during  the  past  few  years. 

»  Mammals  of  Colorado,  Colo.  College  Pub.,  Scl.  ser.  no.  46,  XI,  p.  236, 1906. 

«  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  56, 1874. 

»  Am.  Nat.,  V,  p.  220, 1871. 

« See  Coues,  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  224, 1874. 
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Odocoilens  virginianiis  macronrns  (Rafinesque).     White-tailed  Deer. 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  at  present  uncommon,  l)eing  larp:ely 
restricted  to  the  foothills  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  front  ranges,  where 
it  occurs  sparingly  across  the  entire  width  of  the  State.  A  ver\^  few 
have  been  killed  on  the  mountain  slopes  bordering  the  San  LuLs  \'al- 
ley,  but  it  appears  to  be  absent  from  other  sections  west  of  the  main 
ranges.  In  early  days  this  deer  was  found  pretty  generally  over  the 
plams  region  of  eastern  Colorado,  where  it  frequented  the  thickets 
and  Cottonwood  growth  wliich  fringed  the  Platte,  Cache  la  Poudre, 
Boulder,  Arkansas,  and  other  streams. 

In  1905  Mr.  Walter  Blanchard  informed  me  of  a  pair  of  wliite-t ailed 
deer  which  had  been  on  his  ranch  5  miles  west  of  Boulder  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  he  has  several  times  seen  fawns.  I  saw  deer  tracks 
in  the  gulches  in  that  vicinity  several  times  during  June,  1905.  Near 
the  summit  of  Floyd  IliU,  in  the  eastern  edge  of  Clear  (Yeek  County, 
a  fine  lai^e  buck  jumped  from  a  dense  tliicket  of  dwarfed  aspens 
directly  in  front  of  me,  June  23,  1905.  Settlers  in  that  vicinity  report 
small  numbers  of  deer  in  the  heavy  forests  seyeo^al  miles  south  of  Clear 
Creek.  A  few  white-tailed  deer  were  reported  in  th6.yellow-pine  belt 
west  of  Arkins,  Larimer  County,  and  in  the  Laramie  River  region. 
Mr.  T.  J.  McKenna,  of  the  Stevens  mill,  on  Mount  McClellan,  states 
that  this  deer  formerly  occurred  in  the  Grays  Peak  region,  but  that 
none  have  been  seen  recently.  A  specimen  from  the  Cache  la  Poudre 
River  was  in  the  collection  of  mammals  which  Mrs.  M.  A.  Maxwell 
exhibited  at  the  International  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

White-tailed  deer  were  reported  at  a  number  of  locahties  in  southern 
Colorado  in  1907.  A  few  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  the  Wet 
Mountains  east  of  Westcliffe  during  recent  years.  Mr.  J.  W.  Frey, 
of  Salida,  considers  the  species  of  rare  occurrence  in  that  vicinity, 
but  states  that  a  few  have  been  seen  recently  in  Pleasant  Valley,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range.  This  deer  is  reported 
rare  at  both  La  Vet  a  and  Bradford,  in  western  Huerfano  County,  but 
several  have  been  killed  on  the  San  Luis  Valley  slope  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Range,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mosca  and  Medano  Passes,  within 
the  past  10  years,  according  to  the  cowboys  of  the  Medano  Springs 
ranch.  There  is  a  skull  in  the  National  Miiseum  from  Rio  Grande 
County,  on  the  western  side  of  the  San  Luis  Valley. 

Most  of  the  hunters  with  whom  I  conversed  had  never  seen  the 
white-tailed  deer  in  the  juniper  country  of  Las  Animas  and  Baca 
Counties,  but  Mr.  D.  A.  Rhinehart,  of  Lamar,  stated  that  a  very  few 
were  killed  there  in  early  times.  The  species  was  formerly  common 
among  the  cottonwoods  and  willows  along  the  Arkansas  River,  but 
apparently  none  remain.  A  rancliman  Uving  at  Prowers  Station, 
west  of  Lamar,  is  said  to  have  a  few  in  captivity,  but  I  was  unable  to 
learn  where  they  were  secured.     Warren  gives  the  following  data: 
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''C.  E.  Aiken  says  there  are  a  few  in  the  foothills  west  of  Monument, 
El  Paso  County,  unless  recently  killed  off.  Dr.  W.  H.  Bergtold  tells 
me  it  is  still  found  near  Trinidad  and  southward,  and  also  in  parts  of 
the  Arkansas  Valley,  between  Pueblo  and  the  State  Une.'''  Trippe 
says  ^'Cervus  leucurus^^  was  formerly  common  in  Clear  Creek  County.' 

Odocoileus  hemionus  (Rafinesque) .    Mule  Deer. 

The  mule  deer  has  a  much  more  general  distribution  in  Colorado 
than  0.  TUdcrourus,  and  ranges  from  the  lowest  foothills  occasionally 
to  timberline.  It  is  found  in  every  county  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide,  being  probably  most  abundant  in  Routt  and  Rio  Blanco 
Counties.  East  of  the  main  ranges  a  few  are  left  in  the  rough  juniper 
country  of  Las  Animas  and  Baca  Counties,  in  the  liigher  parts  of  El 
Paso,  Teller,  and  Jefferson  Counties,  and  in  1907  they  were  reported 
tolerably  common  in  the  foothills  of  Custer  and  Huerfano  Counties. 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Preble  reported  a  few  mule  deer  in  the  Estes  Park 
region  in  1895,  but  I  heard  of  none  in  the  foothills  of  Boulder  and 
Larimer  Counties  in  1906.  Apparently  none  remain  on  the  plains 
east  of  the  mountains,' where  they  were  common  in  early  times. 

Abundant  sigfls  of  deer  were  noted  on  all  the  mountains  and  plateaus 
west  of  the  Front  and  Medicine  Bow  Ranges  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1905  and  1906.  The  aspen  forests  on  the  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains, 
White  River  Plateau,  and  in  the  Hahns  Peak  country  were  especially 
frequented  by  them,  and  large  piles  of  antlers  were  seen  at  ranches 
throughout  the  region.  The  Flat  Top  country  of  the  Williams 
River  Mountains,  west  of  Egeria  Park,  was  said  in  1906  to  be  the  best 
deer  country  in  the  State.  All  the  many  hunting  parties  which  I 
met  returning  from  this  region  or  the  Wliite  River  Plateau  early  in 
October  of  that  year  had  been  successful. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Wallahan,  of  Lay,  Routt  County,  states. that  prior  to 
1900  large  herds  aggregating  many  hundreds  of  mule  deer  passed  liis 
ranch  on  the  Lay  game  trail  each  fall  in  regular  migration  from  their 
summer  home  in  the  Elk  Head  and  Williams  River  Mountains  to 
the  winter  range  in  the  rough  juniper  and  piny  on  country  bordering 
the  lower  Snake  and  Bear  Rivers.  Since  1900  their  numbers  have 
been  greatly  depleted,  and  during  the  winter  of  1904-5  Mr.  Wallahan 
saw  only  17  in  the  vicinity  of  his  ranch.  These  semiannual  migra- 
tions performed  by  the  mule  deer  from  high  to  low  country  in  the 
fall,  and  back  again  to  the  mountains  in  the  spring,  are  now  scarcely 
perceptible  in  most  sections  where  5  or  10  years  ago  they  were  impor- 
tant events. 

In  1907  tliis  deer  was  reported  as  tolerably  common  in  the  San 
Juan  and  La  Plata  Mountains,  in  Archuleta,  La  Plata,  and  Monte- 
zuma Counties.     Formerly  there  was  a  regular  movement  down  into 

«  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  237, 1900.  « See  C^ues,  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  224, 1874. 
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the  pinyon  country  on  the  Indian  reservation  along  the  southern 
border  of  the  State,  but  during  the  past  few  years  the  Ute,  Navajo, 
and  Apache  Indians  have  been  ruthlessly  slaughtering  deer,  and  the 
greater  number  now  remain  throughout  the  year  in  the  high  country, 
where  they  are  comparatively  safe.  Forest  Ranger  E.  E.  Chapson 
states  that  at  present  coyotes  are  the  worst  enemies  of  deer  in  the 
San  Juan  Moimtains  north  of  Pagosa  Springs,  as  they  kill  a  great 
many  fawns  in  summer  and  numbers  of  adults  in  winter,  when  the 
snow  crust  impedes  the  deer's  progress,  but  is  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  coyotes.  Mr.  Chapson  has  often  found  the  car- 
casses of  deer  thus  killed,  and  states  that  the  coyotes,  usually  hunt- 
ing in  bands  of  five  or  six,  first  hamstring  the  deer,  after  wliich  they 
easily  kill  it.  Mountain  lions  also  kill  a  large  number  in  the  San 
Juan  and  La  Plata  Mountains. 

During  the  same  season  (1907)  deer  were  reported  common  at 
various  other  points.  On  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  tracks  were 
seen  in  abundance,  both  in  the  sandy  yellow  pine  country  at  the 
head  of  Dominguez  Creek  and  in  the  trails  leading  through  the  aspen 
groves  along  the  crest  of  the  plateau  near  Uncompahgre  Butte.  In 
the  Coventry  region  a  good  many  deer  were  inhabiting  the  pinyon 
country  during  July,  and  tracks  were  common  also  in  the  aspen 
country  on  Lone  Cone.  Before  sunrise  July  24  I  saw  a  doe  browsing 
in  the  willow  brush  in  the  bottom  of  the  Naturita  Canyon,  near  Cov- 
entry. Mule  deer  were  quite  coromon  late  in  June  in  the  oak  and 
aspen  thickets  of  the  Lone  Mesa  region,  where  they  were  feeding 
extensively  on  acorns.  During  the  winter  they  are  said  to  range 
chiefly  in  the  yellow  pine  country  on  the  Dolores  Plateau.  Just 
before  sunset  June  26,  as  I  was  crossing  a  ridge  on  the  southwest 
flank  of  Beaver  Mountain,  southeast  of  Lone  Mesa,  my  eye  was 
arrested  by  a  beautiful  sight.  Standing  in  a  small  grassy  opening 
among  the  dense  oak  chaparral  a  hundred  feet  below  me  and  in  the 
shade  of  the  ridge,  with  head  thrown  back  over  his  shouFders,  nose 
pointing  exactly  in  my  direction,  and  every  sense  alert,  stood  a  large, 
sleek-coated,  4-point  buck.  I  stopped  in  plain  sight  and  silently 
watched  the  old  fellow  for  fully  five  minutes,  and  he  apparently 
regarded  me  with  equal  interest.  His  curiosity  was  fully  satisfied, 
however,  the  moment  I  quietly  and  slowly  concealed  myself  among 
the  oak  brush,  and  lowering  his  head  he  loped  off  through  the 
chaparral. 

Deer  were  reported  as  more  abundant  than  usual  on  the  mountains 
bordering  the  San  Luis  and  upper  Arkansas  Valleys,  and  nearly  all 
the  hunters  outfitting  at  Buena  Vista,  Salida,  and  Saguache  during 
the  open  season  of  1907  met  with  success.  A  locomotive  on  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  running  light,  killed  a  fine  buck 
November  8,  in  Browns  Canyon,  6  or  8  miles  north  of  Salida.     On 
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the  western  slopes  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  the  mule  deer  is 
said  to  be  usually  found  in  the  piny  on  belt  between  8,000  and  9,000 
feet,  although  occasionally  met  with  at  timberline  in  summer  and 
early  fall.  I  was  informed  that  deer  were  scarce  in  1907  on  the  head 
of  Smiths  Fork,  in  the  West  Elk  Mountains,  and  this  was  the  case 
also  in  western  Montezuma  County. 

Allen  found  mule  deer, '?  Cenmsmdcrotis/^  common  near  timberline 
in  Park  County  in  1871;'  while  Trippe  recorded  the  species  as  for- 
merly common  in  Clear  Creek  County.^ 

The  Colorado  game  law  in  force  during  1907  and  1908  allowed  the 
killing  of  one  deer  "with  or  without  horns'^  by  any  person  during  the 
open  season.  This  inclusion  of  deer  without  horns  worked  incal- 
culable injury  to  the  deer  of  Colorado  during  the  two  years  it  was 
operative,  as  a  great  many  does  and  fawns  were  killed  by  unscrupu- 
lous hunters  and  particularly  by  novices.  The  pernicious  results 
were  not  fully  manifest  in  1908,  when  it  w^s  estimated  a  total  of 
about  2,500  deer  were  killed  during  the  open  season,  but  reports  show 
tliat  a  great  scarcity  of  deer  throughout  the  mountains  marked  the 
season  of  1909. 

Antilocapra  americana  (Ord) .     Antelope. 

Antelope  are  now  comparatively  scarce  even  in  the  thinly  settled 
parts  of  the  eastern  plains  region,  and  few  remain  on  the  sage  plains 
of  North  Park  and  Routt  County,  where  formerly  there  were  thou- 
sands. A  small  number  are  still  present  in  San  Luis  Valley.  Most 
of  the  antelope  of  eastern  Colorado  are  now  in  three  areas — on  the 
plains  of  western  Baca  and  southern  Otero,  Bent,  and  Prowers  Coun- 
ties; on  the  Arkansas  Divide;  and  in  northwestern  Logan  and  north- 
eastern Weld  Counties. 

That  this  most  graceful  game  mammal  is  doomed  to  early  extinc- 
tion in  many  sections  seems  probable  despite  the  protection  afforded 
by  law,  but  the  increase  in  numbers  during  the  past  few  years,  both 
on  the  Arkansas  Divide  and  in  northeastern  Weld  County,  is  very 
perceptible.  The  decrease  of  antelope  in  the  State  at  large  during 
the  past  10  years,  however,  has  been  very  great.  In  1898  the  State 
game  warden  placed  the  number  at  25,000,  while  in  1908  the  game 
conmiissioner  estimated  not  over  2,000.  A  conservative  estimate 
based  on  data  collected  by  the  Biological  Survey  would  be  not  over 
1,200  in  1909.  Many  cowboys  and  even  ranchmen  in  the  outlying 
districts  kill  antelope  whenever  they  can.  It  is  gratifying,  however, 
to  find  that  many  large  ranch  owners  have  the  pubhc  interests  and 
the  preservation  of  game  sufficiently  at  heart  to  afford  this  fine 
mammal  rigid  protection  on  the  ranges  under  their  control. 

1  Bull.  Essex  lust.,  VI,  p.  56,  1874.  «  See  Coues,  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  224, 1874. 
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Mr.  A.  G.  Wallalian,  of  Lay,  the  well-known  photographer  of  big 
game,  estimated  in  1905  that  300  would  fully  cover  the  number  of 
antelope  remaining  in  Routt  County.  He  reported  a  band  of  about 
30  on  the  Iron  Springs  Divide,  east  of  Godiva  Ridge,  and  another 
larger  band  near  Junction  Mountain,  between  the  Snake  and  Bear 
Rivers.  In  1906  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  John  Criss,  of  Baggs  Crossing, 
Wyoming,  a  trapper  of  many  years'  experience  in  Routt  County,  that 
only  a  few  hundred  antelope  are  left  in  that  region;  whereas  as  re- 
cently as  1898,  immense  herds,  aggregating  thousands  of  individuals, 
wintered  there.  During  the  summer  the  antelope  were  scattered  over 
the  sage  plains  in  small  bands.  Mr.  Criss  tliinks  that  persistent 
hunting  in  that  region  drove  most  of  the  antelope  northward  to  the 
Wyoming  plains.  In  1906  antelope  were  reported  in  small  numbers 
in  North  Park;  on  the  sage  flats  bordering  Muddy  Creek,  in  north- 
western Middle  Park;  on  the  divide  between  the  Snake  and  Green 
Rivers,  north  of  the  Escalante  Hills;  and  in  the  parks  on  the  O-wi- 
yu-kuts  Plateau.  In  August,  1906,  I  saw  the  tracks  of  small  bands 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Godiva  Ridge  (Routt  County)  and  near  Higho 
(North  Park),  while  five  or  six  were  watering  at  Elk  Springs,  8  miles 
south  of  Lily.  I  saw  none  in  Mesa  County,  and  Warren  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Ela,  of  Grand  Junction,  that  but  two  or  three 
have  been  killed  in  that  region  during  the  past  20  years.^ 

Numerous  data  on  the  distribution  of  antelope  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley  and  in  other  parts  of  southern  Colorado  were  gathered  during 
the  summer  of  1907.  None  appear  to  remain  in  Montezuma  County, 
and  hunters  in  that  r^ion  state  that  few  were  ever  found  there. 
Mr.  George  J.  Ashbaugh,  living  in  the  McElmo  Canyon,  told  me 
that  the  last  antelope  seen  by  him  were  three  or  four  on  the  water- 
shed between  Yellow  Jacket  and  McElmo  Creeks  about  1897.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  antelope  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley  would  be  from  50  to  75.  The  cowboys  of  the  Medano  Springs 
ranch,  who  range  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  from  Crestone  south 
to  Garland,  state  that  there  are  about  30  or  40  in  that  region,  the 
largest  band,  consisting  of  about  25,  being  found  on  the  Luis  Maria 
Baca  grant,  south  of  Crestone.  Others  are  scattered  over  the  plains 
from  the  west  base  of  Sierra  Blanca  north  to  the  northern  end  of 
the  sand  dunes,  west  of  the  Medano  Pass.  Antelope  are  reported 
between  Garland  and  San  Luis,  at  the  west  base  of  the  Culebra 
Range,  and  Vernon  Bailey  heard  of  a  few  in  the  unsettled  region 
between  Antonito  and  the  Rio  Grande  in  1904.  Mr.  C.  H.  Auld, 
of  Colorado  Springs,  reports  seeing  an  antelope  from  the  train  be- 
tween La  Jara  and  Antonito  September  18,  1907. 

An  antelope  is  said  to  have  been  killed,  in  the  fall  of  1907,  within 
sight  of  Salida,  presumably  on  the  extensive  flats  in  the  Arkansas 


1  Mammala  of  Colorado,  p.  237, 1906. 
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Valley  northwest  of  that  point.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  recent 
record  in  the  upper  Arkansas  Valley.  Antelope  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  South  Park  in  1871,  according  to  Allen.^  They  were  formerly 
abundant  in  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  but  none  have  been  seen 
in  that  region  for  several  years. 

Conservative  estimates  made  by  residents  of  Baca  County  in 
the  fall  of  1907  placed  the  number  of  antelope  in  that  region  at 
between  50  and  100.  The  majority  were  said  to  range  on  the  level 
short-grass  plains  of  western  Baca  County,  just  east  of  the  rough 
juniper  country.  Very  few  are  reported  in  eastern  Baca  County, 
which  is  well  settled.  Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz  reports  possibly  12  ante- 
lope on  the  plains  north  of  Higbee,  in  southeastern  Otero  County,  in 
1910. 

Antelope  were  reported  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Streator  as  common  on  the 
high  plains  of  the  Arkansas  Divide  near  Flagler  and  Limon  in  1894, 
and  Prof.  Lantz  says  their  numbers  were  increasing  near  Hugo  in 
1905,  owing  to  rigid  protection.  In  May,  1909,  I  saw  a  band  of 
fully  20  from  a  Rock  Island  train  about  10  miles  east  of  Limon,  and 
in  crossing  the  Arkansas  watershed  from  Cheyenne  Wells  northwest 
to  Seibert  I  saw  several  small  bands.  One  band  of  nearly  200  is 
said  to  have  been  seen  near  Agate,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Arkansas  Divide,  northwest  of  Limon,  in  December,  1908.  Several 
antelope  were  run  over  by  trains  in  that  vicinity  the  same  winter, 
which  was  one  of  excessive  snowfall.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that, 
in  feeding  along  the  railroad  right  of  way,  wliich  was  kept  fairly 
clear  of  snow,  the  antelope  became  quite  unsuspicious  and  accus- 
tomed to  passing  trains. 

In  driving  from  Sterling  northwest  to  Grover  early  in  June,  1909, 
several  small  bands  of  antelope  were  encountered  on  the  flats  border- 
ing Horsetail  Creek  south  of  the  Chimney  CUffs,  while  on  the  undu- 
lating grassy  plateau  northwest  of  Pawnee  Buttes,  where  the  antelope 
seemed  most  numerous,  19  were  counted  in  the  course  of  a  short 
morning^s  drive.  From  observations  made  during  the  winter  of 
1908-9  residents  variously  estimate  at  from  200  to  300  the  antelope 
in  the  region  between  the  Burlington  Railroad  from  Cheyenne  to 
Sterling  and  the  Nebraska  boundary.  A  point  10  miles  west  of  the 
Platte  River  at  Iliff  indicates  the  present  eastern  limit  of  range  in 
winter,  wliile  the  summer  range  is  still  more  restricted. 

A  very  few  antelope  are  found  in  Yuma  County,  according  to  Mr. 
W.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Wray.  Mr.  H.  G.  Smith,  of  Denver,  states  that 
they  were  last  seen  in  Denver  Coimty  in  the  late  seventies. 

Bison  bison  (Ijinn.).     Buffalo;  American  Bison. 

The  buffalo  was  formerly  present  over  much  of  the  State,  even  rang- 
ing in  summer  to  timberline  in  certain  sections  of  the  moimtains. 


i  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  56,  1874. 
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as  is  proved  by  the  bleached  and  weathered  skulls  occasionally 
found  at  that  elevation.  While  most  numerous  on  the  plains  east 
of  the  mountains,  they  nevertheless  must  have  been  common  in  the 
larger  mountain  parks,  especially  on  the  sage  plains  of  North  Park, 
where  the  bleached  skulls,  now  rapidly  disintegrating  after  more 
than  20  years'  exposure,  m^y  still  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers. 
A  favorite  range  of  the  buffalo  was  the  extensive  region  of  sage 
plains  in  western  Routt  County,  where  in  sections  least  frequented 
by  range  cattle  the  deeply  worn  trails  can  still  be  distinguished. 
Few,  if  any,  well-preserved  skulls  can  be  found  at  the  present  time. 
On  my  trips  in  North  Park  and  in  Routt  County  in  1905  and  1906 
I  met  with  only  one  skull  at  all  complete,  and  in  tliis  case  the  teeth 
were  lacking.  This  skull  was  found  embedded  in  a  bog  north  of 
Higho,  North  Park,  and  had  been  Httle  exposed  to  the  weather. 
In  most  of  tlie  skulls  found  the  nasals  and  horn,  sheaths,  as  well  as 
the  teeth,  are  missing. 

The  South  Park  plains  were  much  frequented  by  buffalo  in  early . 
times,  and  nearly  all  the  travelers  passing  through  the  region  men- 
tioned them.  They  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  open  grassy 
plains  of  the  park,  since  Brewer  records  skulls  found  on  the  bordering 
mountain  slopes  as  high  as  11,000  feet  in  both  openings  and  forests.^ 
The  same  writer  states  that  the  mountain  animals  were  unlike  the 
buffalo  of  the  eastern  plains,  being  smaller,  with  longer,  shaggier, 
and  blacker  hair.^  Allen  mentions  bleached  skulls  found  far  above 
timberline  on  Mount  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  Bennett  and  others  on  the 
"extremest  sources''  of  the  Platte  River.'  Warren  records  a  skull 
which  he  found  in  the  mountains  near  Irwin,  Gunnison  County,  at 
nearly  11,000  feet,  and  states  that  he  has  seen  skulls  at  other  locali- 
ties in  the  West  Elk  Mountains.* 

The  data  at  hand  respecting  the  time  of  the  buffalo's  disappear- 
ance in  most  sections  of  the  mountains  are  scanty.  According  to 
Brewer  G-  c.)  it  was  abundant  in  South  Park  previous  to  1862,  and  a 
few  were  shot  in  1867,  while  he  ''heard  of  none  in  1869."  Allen 
(1.  c.)  states  that  a  small  band  was  seen  along  the  Platte  River  in 
South  Park  in  June,  1871,  while  Coues  and  Yarrow,  writing  of  the 
South  Park  region,  state  that  a  few  were  seen  and  two  were  killed  in 
1873.*  Mounted  specimens  in  the  Maxwell  collection  of  Colorado 
mammals  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  in  1876  were  shot 
in  September,  1873,  near  Mount  WTiiteley,  Middle  Park,  according 
to  Coues,  who  also  states  that  a  small  band  of  buffalo  still  lingered 
in  North  Park  in  1876.^    The  last  buffalo  in  the  Pikes  Peak  region 

»  Am.  Nat.,  V,  p.  221, 1871. 

s  In  this  connectioQ,  see  Alien,  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  55, 1874. 

»  BuU.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  65, 1874. 

I  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  239. 1906. 

•  Explorations  W.  of  100th  Meridian,  V,  p.  07, 1875. 

*  Dartt,  On  the  Plains  and  among  the  Peaks,  p.  221, 1879. 
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seems  to  have  been  a  bull,  killed  in  1879  near  the  Seven  Lakes,  and 
mounted  by  Air.  C.  E.  Aiken,  of  Colorado  Springs,  as  recorded  by 
Warren  (1.  c).  The  famous  and  somewhat  mythical  ''Lost  Park 
Herd"  appears  on  good  authority  to  have  lived  in  the  fastness  of 
its  mountain  retreat  in  comparative  safety  for  many  years  after  its 
fellows  in  other  sections  of  the  mountains  had  been  exterminated. 
The  remnant  of  this  herd — two  bulls,  one  cow,  and  one  calf — were  all 
killed  in  February,  1897,  in  Lost  Park,  near  Bison  Peak,  Park  County.^ 
The  last  buffalo  in  Routt  County  appears  to  have  been  one  killed  by 
Ute  Indians  at  Cedar  Springs,  6  miles  west  of  Craig,  in  1884.^ 

The  buffalo  of  the  plains  east  of  the  mountains  appear  to  have 
made  their  last  stand  in  Baca  County,  in  the  extreme  southeast, 
where  one  was  killed  near  Springfield  as  late  as  1889.  This  is  the 
same  year  that  the  remnant  of  the  Texas  herd,  driven  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Panhandle,  was  estimated  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday 
at  25.'  As  the  Baca  County  plains  are  practically  a  northern  con- 
tinuation of  the  Llano  Estacado,  and  but  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  Panhandle,  it  seems  altogether  likely  that  the  buffalo  killed  in 
Baca  County,  a  cow  heavy  with  calf,  had  strayed  from  the  Texas 
herd,  as  the  animals  remaining  on  the  eastern  Colorado  plains  had 
been  exterminated  several  years  before. 

Ovis  canadensis  Shaw.     Mountain  Sheep;  Bighorn. 

A  few  bands  of  mountain  sheep  live  on  nearly  all  the  high  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Colorado.  On  the  main  ranges  they  are  usually  seen 
at  or  near  timberline  and  seldom  below  the  Canadian  zone.  On  the 
plateaus  and  in  the  rough  country  of  western  and  southwestern 
Colorado,  however,  they  occur  at  much  lower  elevations. 

Mountain  sheep  show  a  gratifying  increase  during  the  past  few 
years  over  the  State  at  large.  Although  they  have  been  protected 
by  law  in  Colorado  since  1885,  the  marked  increase  at  the  present 
time  is  the  result  both  of  a  more  efficient  game- warden  service  and 
of  local  protection  afforded  by  an  aroused  public  sentiment.  A 
danger  which  threatens  mountain  sheep  in  Colorado,  as  well  as  in 
other  Western  States,  is  the  introduction  of  scab  from  domestic 
sheep  allowed  to  graze  on  the  higher  mountain  slopes.  An  instance 
is  given  by  Warren,  as  follows : 

C.  F.  Frey  tells  me  they  suffer  much  from  scab  in  the  West  Elk  Mountains,  and  that 
a  party  told  him  in  1902,  at  one  place  near  the  head  of  SapLnero  Creek,  75  head  were 
counted  which  had  died  of  scab.  Domestic  sheep  have  been  run  in  that  locality,  and 
the  wild  sheep  doubtless  contracted  it  from  them.* 

In  the  northern  ranges  mountain  sheep  were  tolerably  conmion  in 
1905  and  1906.     Lumbermen  at  Fraser,  Middle  Park,  reported  two 

«  See  American  Field,  p.  273,  Mar.  19, 1910. 

a  Felger,  Univ.  of  Colo.  Studies,  VII,  No.  2,  p.  143, 1910. 

»  Exterminatioa  of  the  American  Bison,  Rept.  U.  S.  Nat.  Muo.,  18S9. 

*  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  238. 1906. 
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bands,  each  numbering  about  20,  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  One 
of  these  bands  is  found  on  the  Front  Range,  west  of  Berthoud  Pass, 
and  thence  north  on  the  Vasquez  Mountains  to  Vasquez  Peak;  the 
other  is  usually  seen  near  Arapahoe  Peak,  but  ranges  along  the  crest 
of  the  Front  Range  from  James  Peak  as  far  north  as  Longs  Peak. 
The  sheep  reported  in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  Plume  and  Graymont 
doubtless  belong  to  one  of  these  bands.  Another  large  band  was  said 
to  be  found  on  the  Medicine  Bow  Range  between  Lulu  Pass  and 
Clarks  Peak.  At  Spicer,  North  Park,  I  saw  the  heads  and  capes  of 
two  fine  rams  which  had  been  killed  near  Clarks  Peak  in  the  spring 
of  1905.  These  heads  measured  between  the  horn  tips  15  and  15^ 
inches,  respectively.  This  band  is  stated  to  range  near  timberline 
even  in  winter.  A  few  sheep  are  still  found  in  the  mountains  near 
Estes  Park,  but  they  are  more  common  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
range.  A  band  of  about  30  was  seen  by  Nelson  in  the  summer  of 
1883  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  range  west  of  Estes  Park.  They  were 
rei>orted  in  1905  as  tolerably  common  on  the  Park  Range  between 
Buffalo  Pass  and  Mount  Zirkel.  Other  small  bands  were  reported 
in  the  Elk  Head  Mountains  and  near  Pyramid  Peak  in  the  Williams 
River  Mountains.  Mr.  John  Criss,  of  Baggs  Crossing,  Wyoming,  states 
that  one  or  two  sheep  have  been  killed  in  the  rough  country  north 
of  Snake  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sunny  Peak,  since  1900.  A  very 
few  were  also  reported  on  Junction  Mountain  (between  Snake  and 
Bear  Rivers),  and  on  Zenobia  Peak  and  Mount  CuUom,  near  the 
Ladore  Canyon  of  Green  River.  In  1902  Dall  De  Weese  estimated 
their  number  as  probably  700  in  the  State.  A  large  ram  was  killed 
among  the  Snake  River  bluffs  north  of  Lily  during  the  winter  of 
1905-6. 

On  October  16,  1906,  while  far  above  timberUne  in  the  mountains 
south  of  James  Peak,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake  in  a  deep  basin 
surrounded  by  rather  precipitous  waUs,  the  crashing  of  a  number 
of  loosened  rocks  on  the  slope  opposite  broke  the  deep  silence.  No 
sheep  were  visible  on  the  rocky  ledges  far  above,  but  upon  climbing 
the  steep  slope  I  discovered  the  fresh  tracks  of  a  large  ram  and  a  ewe 
in  the  snow  on  the  crest  of  the  divide  at  13,000  feet. 

In  1907  sheep  were  reported  on  most  of  the  mountain  ranges  of 
southern  Colorado,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  sharp, 
ja^ed  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  high  and  narrow  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Range  afford  a  fine  home  for  them,  and  they  are  said  to  be  found 
along  its  entire  length,  being  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  Sierra  Blanca 
group  at  the  southern  end.  Cowboys  riding  for  the  Medano  Springs 
ranch  often  meet  with  sheep  among  the  pinyons  along  the  lower 
western  slopes  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristos  between  Mosca  Pass  and  the 
southwest  fiank  of  Sierra  Blanca.  A  very  few  are  reported  also  on 
West  Spanish  Peak,  south  of  La  Veta,  and  on  Pikes  Peak.     Forest 
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Ranger  E.  E.  Chapson,  of  Pagosa  Springs,  says  that  a  good  many 
sheep  are  killed  by  snowslides  m  the  San  Juan  Moimtains  north  of 
that  point.  In  one  instance  he  discovered  the  carcasses  of  three  or 
four  sheep  which  apparently  had  been  so  closely  shut  in  by  a  snow- 
slide  as  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  band  of  coyotes.  The  snow  crust  was 
sufliciently  strong  to  bear  the  light-footed  coyotes,  but  too  weak  to 
support  the  heavy-bodied  sheep,  and  unmistakable  signs  in  the 
snow  showed  that  the  sheep  had  been  killed  and  partly  eaten.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Galloway,  of  Norwood,  states  that  sheep  are  often  seen  on 
Dolores  Mountain,  but  seldom  range  west  across  the  valley  to  Lone 
Cone,  the  westernmost  peak  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains.  Some 
years  ago  a  band  of  about  20  crossed  to  the  Cone,  but  soon  returned 
to  the  more  extensive  range  on  Dolores  and  neighboring  moimtains. 

Moimtain  sheep  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  rough  Upper 
Sonoran  country  of  extreme  western  Montrose  and  Mesa  Coimties. 
Most  of  the  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Dolores  River  below  Paradox 
Valley  is  very  precipitous  and  quite  inaccessible,  affording  an  excel- 
lent sheep  range.  Most  of  the  sheep  in  this  region  Uve  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Dolores,  between  Salt  Canyon  and  the  mouth  of  West 
Creek,  chiefly  on  the  very  broken  southwest  face  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Plateau.  A  very  few  are  reported  among  the  rocky  ridges  just 
below  the  steep  northern  rim  of  West  Paradox  VaUey,  and  Mr. 
William  Boren,  of  Norwood,  informed  me  of  a  lone  ram  which  has 
been  seen  several  times  on  the  rocky  points  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Dolores  Canyon,  just  south  of  Paradox  Valley.  Sheep  are  said  to 
be  tolerably  common  in  the  West  Elk  Mountains,  and  occasionally 
range  down  to  the  cliffs  along  the  Gunnison,  southwest  of  Crawford, 
during  the  winter. 

Brewer  found  sheep  common  on  the  mountains  surroimding  South 
Park  in  1871,  and  states  that  they  were  particularly  abundant  above 
timberline  on  the  highest  peaks.* 

[Sciurus  niger  rnflventer  Geoffroy.     Western  Fox  Squirrel. 

Fox  squirrels  are  not  indigenous  to  Colorado,  but  have  been  intro- 
duced at  Greeley,  where  they  are  increasing  in  a  gratifying  manner, 
and  also,  according  to  Young,  at  Denver.^] 

Scinms  aberti  ferrens  True.     Northern  Tuft-eared  Squirrel. 

Sdurus  aberti  amcolor  True,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XVII,  p.  241,  1894.    Type 
from  foothills  west  of  Loveland,  Larimer  County,  Colorado.    (Not  of  Blyth.) 
Sciurus  aberti  ferreus  True,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XIII,  p.  183,  1900. 

This  interesting  form  of  Sciurus  aberti  has  a  much  interrupted  range 
in  the  yellow  pine  belt  of  the  eastern  foothills,  between  6,000  and 
8,000  feet  in  northern  Colorado,  and  chiefly  between  7,000  and  9,500 
feet  farther  south.     Judging  from  the  meager  data  at  hand  its  range 

« Am.  Nat.,  V,  pp.  220-221, 187L  «  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  p.  406, 1908. 
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was  formerly  continuous  or  nearly  so,  but  now  it  is  largely  restricted 
to  the  higher  foothills  west  of  Loveland,  eastern  Park  and  southern 
Jefferson  Counties,  the  Arkansas  Divide  between  Monument  and 
Eastonville,  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range 
between  the  Medano  and  Mosca  Passes.  (See  fig.  2.) 
•  Although  the  species  is  commonly  reported  by  hunters  and  ranch- 
men in  the  foothills  of  southern  Larimer  County,  my  experience  m 
the  pine  belt  west  of  Arkins  (practically  the  type  locality)  in  July, 
1906,  leads  me  to  beheve  that  it  is  now  uncommon,  if  not  rare,  in 
that  section.  Several  days  were  spent  among  the  heavy  forests  of 
yellow  pines  between  6,000  and  7,500  feet  in  a  systematic  search  for 


^  sauM/s  ABon/MfMus.  %^,  s.  4.  raff9£(/s. 

FiQ.  2.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  tiift<jared  squirrels  (5c/un«  abcrti  mimw  and  S.  a./irreus). 

th^e  squirrels,  but  not  a  single  one  was  seen  or  heard.  One  inform- 
ant stated  that  the  squirrels  come  down  into  the  valleys  in  the  autumn 
and  feed  extensively  upon  the  wild  plums.  In  October,  1894,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Streator  collected  two  squirrels  12  miles  west  of  Loveland,  but 
found  the  animals  scarce.  He  attributed  tliis  scarcity  to  a  shortage 
in  the  crop  of  pine  cones,  upon  which  the  squirrels  are  said  to  feed. 
In  the  fall  and  winter  months  of  1894,  1895,  and  1896  Mr.  R.  S. 
Weldon  collected  12  specimens  3  miles  northwest  of  Arkins  and  1  at 
Bellevue.  Possibly  this  squirrel  lives  at  a  higher  elevation  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter,  but  there  are  no  data  on  tliis  point.  The  type 
90432°— 11 5 
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and  one  topotype  in  the  National  Museum  were  collected  west  of 
Loveland  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith. 

In  1905  Mr.  Edward  Allensby,  living  in  the  South  Boulder  Canyon, 
14  miles  southwest  of  Boulder,  reported  a  few  of  these  squirrels  in 
the  pine  forests  of  that  vicinity,  stating  that  they  were  usually  observed 
during  the  winter  months.  Mr.  Walter  Blanchard,  of  Boulder,  saw 
a  melanistic  specimen  wliich  was  killed  near  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  10 
miles  west  of  Boulder,  about  1903.  Mr.  T.  J.  McKenna,  of  Denver, 
states  that  many  years  ago,  while  located  at  Jamestown,  Boulder 
County,  a-  few  black  squirrels  were  found  in  that  vicinity.  In  1894 
Streator  learned  of  five  squirrels  which  had  been  killed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gold  Hill. 

This  squirrel  was  reported  at  a  nimiber  of  locaUties  in  southern 
Colorado  in  1907,  where  it  seems  to  be  more  conunon  than  farther 
north.  It  was  said  to  be  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  pine  forests  of 
eastern  Park  County  between  8,000  and  8,500  feet,  especially  on 
Craigs  Creek  and  along  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  near  Bailey. 
Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz  found  it  common  among  the  pines  at  Cascade  in 
July,  1910.  Mr.  J.  W.  Frey  reports  a  very  few  in  the  Arkansas  Hills 
east  of  Salida,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken,  of  Colorado  Springs,  has  a  sunmier 
skin  from  the  Cripple  Creek  region,  which  is  gray  with  a  trace  of  red- 
dish in  the  middle  of  dorsum,  thus  greatly  resembling  S.  a.  mimus 
in  faded  pelage.  Sciurus  ferreus  has  been  seen  on  the  San  Luis 
Valley  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  according  to  cowboys  of 
the  Medano  Springs  ranch,  Mr.  William  King  having  seen  a  few  gray 
individuals  among  the  pines  at  the  west  end  of  Mosca  Pass,  and 
others  reporting  it  from  Medano  Pass.  The  species  is  quite  generally 
distributed  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristos  north  at 
least  to  Westcliffe,  and  it  is  said  to  occur  also  in  the  Wet  Mountains. 
In  the  region  around  Bradford,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Huer- 
fano County,  tliis  squirrel  is  said  to  be  tolerably  conmion,  both  on 
the  slopes  east  of  Medano  Pass  and  in  the  pine-clad  gulches  of  Prom- 
ontory Bluffs,  the  vertical  range  here  being  from  8,000  to  9,500  feet. 
The  inclement  weather  prevailing  in  tliis  region  during  mid-November 
doubtless  accounted  for  the  inactivity  of  squirrels,  as  none  were  seen, 
but  signs  of  their  presence  were  found  in  large  nests  of  pine  needles 
in  the  upper  branches  of  pines  and  also  in  fresh  cuttings  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  forest  floor. 

The  species  reaches  its  greatest  abundance  in  the  yellow  pine 
forest  on  the  Arkansas  Divide  between  Eastonville  and  Monument. 
In  the  forest  southwest  of  Eastonville  the  squirrels  were  active  during 
the  bright  crisp  days  of  early  December.  The  forest  floor  for  a  con- 
siderable radius  around  the  nest  trees  was  generously  sprinkled  with 
fresh  green  cuttings  of  branch  tips,  pieces  of  gnawed  bark,  and  freshly 
peeled  twigs,  wliile  a  few  of  the  upper  limbs  of  the  trees  were  gnawed 
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and  peeled  in  places,  much  as  if  by  porcupines.  The  squirrels  them- 
selves were  very  quiet  and  shy  and  were  seldom  observed,  and  not 
a  single  sound  was  heard  which  could  be  attributed  to  them.  I 
hunted  carefully  for  the  larger  part  of  a  day  before  catching  sight  of 
one,  and  then  secured  two  fine  brown  males,  two  black  males,  and 
one  black  female.  These  specimens  are  in  beautiful  long  and  silky 
winter  pelage,  and  the  ear  tufts  are  of  maximum  length.  The  fur  of 
melanistic  specimens  is  of  fine  quaUty,  and  were  the  squirrels  numerous 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  in  great  demand. 

The  nests  are  nea^rly  always  constructed  of  pine  needles  and  lined 
with  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine.  In  the  Eastonville  region 
I  found  S,  ferreus  living  entirely  in  open  nests,  but  near  Bradford  it 
is  said  often  to  take  up  its  abode  in  hollow  pines  and  even  in  hollaw 
cottonwoods  (Populus  angustifolia) , 

This  squirrel  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  extreme  mel- 
anism among  manmials.  Of  the  24  specimens  in  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey and  National  Museum  collections,  including  the  type,  19  are 
melanistic  (either  black  or  dark  brown)  and  5  are  gray.  A  man  who 
had  hunted  in  the  Estes  Park  r^on  for  a  great  many  years  informed 
Streator  in  1894  that  out  of  nearly  100  of  these  squirrels  which  he 
had  seen  or  killed  only  1  was  gray.  This  ratio  is,  of  course,  much 
too  high,  but  it  is  certain  that  melanistic  individuals  preponderate  in 
most  sections.  Near  Eastonville  I  saw  no  squirrels  in  the  gray  phase, 
nor  could  I  learn  of  any  having  been  seen  there.  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken 
states,  however,  that  in  a  batch  of  nearly  150  skins  of  S.  ferreus 
which  he  purchased  many  years  ago  from  the  region  between  Monu- 
ment and  Eastonville,  the  black  phase  was  most  common  and  the 
brown  phase  next,  wliile  there  were  a  very  few  gray  skins.  An  odd 
skull,  which  I  secured  at  Bailey,  belonged  to  a  black  squirrel.  On 
the  slopes  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  the  gray  phase  seems  to  be 
more  common  than  elsewhere,  and  no  black  squirrels  were  reported 
from  the  Mosca  and  Medano  Passes. 

Sciums  aberti  mimns  Merriam.     Tuft-eared  Squirrel. 

So  far  as  known,  this  large,  handsome  squirrel  occurs  in  Colorado 
only  in  the  extensive  yellow  pine  forests  which  clothe  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata  Mountains,  in  Conejos,  Archu- 
leta, La  Plata,  Montezuma,  and  Dolores  Counties,  in  the  Transition 
zone.  (See  fig.  2.)  The  center  of  abundance  appears  to  be  the 
Pagosa  Springs  region,  Archuleta  County,  between  7,000  and  7,500 
feet. 

Tuft-eared  squirrels  are  commonly  reported  from  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Los  Pifios  and  along  Vallecito  Creek,  in  northeastern  La  Plata 
Coimty,  and  are  found  sparingly  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  pine  belt  a 
few  miles  north  of  Bayfield,  but  are  said  never  to  range  down  into 
the  pinyon  country.     The  species  has  been  recorded  from  Florida, 
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La  Plata  County,  by  Allen.*  One  was  noted  at  8,200  feet  in  the 
upper  edge  of  the  yellow  pine  belt  on  the  southwest  slope  of  Pagosa 
Peak.  Mr.  Steve  Elkins,  of  Mancos,  states  that  a  few  of  these 
squirrels  inhabit  the  pine  forests  at  the  western  base  of  the  La  Plata 
Mountains,  and  their  range  extends  a  short  distance  out  on  the 
Dolores  Plateau,  northeast  of  Dolores.  In  crossing  this  plateau 
between  Dolores  and  the  Lone  Mesa  late  in  June,  1907, 1  saw  no  signs 
of  squirrels,  but  learned  from  Forest  Ranger  James  Lowell  that  they 
are  present  in  small  numbers.  The  Dolores  Plateau  appears  to  mark 
the  northern  limit  of  the  range,  as  none  were  found  in  the  yellow  pine 
forests  which  clothe  much  of  the  San  Miguel  Plateau,  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains,  and  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau. 
Vernon  Bailey  says  this  squirrel  was  reported  to  him  as  common  in 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  10  miles  west  of 
Antonito,  Conejos  County,  in  August,  1904.  This  is  the  only  record 
of  its  occurrence  in  Colorado  east  of  the  Continental  Divide.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  and  along  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  front  ranges,  this  form  is  replaced  by  S.  a.  ferreus. 

This  squirrel  is  characteristic  of  the  stately  yellow  pine  forests  near 
Pagosa  Springs  and  in  the  open  vistas  can  be  seen  at  a  considerable 
distance.  It  is  often  first  detected  on  the  ground,  moving  about 
among  the  pine  cones  which  carpet  the  forest  floor  in  many  places. 
When  alarmed,  it  lopes  leisurely  up  to  the  base  of  a  pine,  usually  the 
nest  tree,  which  it  seems  reluctant  to  climb,  barking  and  scolding  at 
the  intruder  until  approached  somewhat  closely.  When  thoroughly 
frightened,  it  betakes  itself  to  the  higher  branches,  and  its  claws 
make  a  very  audible  sound  on  the  dry  bark.  When  seated  motion- 
less on  an  exposed  limb  far  up  in  a  big  pine,  this  squirrel  presents  an 
odd  appearance,  due  to  its  long  hairy  ear  tufts.  Once  safely  within 
the  confines  of  the  nest  tree  it  will  occasionally  scamper  part  way 
down  the  trunk  in  a  daring  fashion,  chattering  excitedly.  In 
climbing  up  or  down  a  tree  it  spreads  its  feet  far  apart  and  by  its  flat 
appearance  reminds  one  strongly  of  a  flying  squirrel. 

The  nest  tree — usually  a  large  dead  pine  with  a  hollow  sufliciently 
large  for  the  squirrels'  home — is  generally  located  in  the  heaviest 
forest,  and  very  few  of  the  animals  live  in  small  timber  or  along  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest.  A  few  nests,  composed  largely  of  dry  pine 
needles,  were  seen  in  the  upper  branches  of  large  pines,  but  most  of 
the  squirrels  appeared  to  be  living  in  hollow  trees.  A  stomach 
examined  at  Pagosa  Springs  contained  a  mass  of  finely  masticated 
green  material  which  could  not  be  identified  with  certainty,  but 
probably  consisted  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
yellow  pine.  One  squirrel  was  seen  gnawing  the  bark  from  a  good-sized 
limb,  apparently  feeding.     The  many  freshly  cut  tips  of  terminal 


I  BiUI.  AiiL  MU8.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  p.  83, 1893. 
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branches  beneath  the  pines  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nest  trees  attest 
to  the  squirrels'  activities. 

In  the  silence  of  the  vast  forest  reaches,  the  calls  of  this  squirrel 
are  at  times  the  only  sounds  which  reach  the  ear.  During  rainy  or 
inclement  weather,  however,  the  squirrels  are  inactive  and  the  calls 
rarely  heard.  The  soft  bark,  sometimes  sounding  like  wuh,  wuh, 
wuh,  and  again  like  chuck,  chuck,  chuck,  is  usually  repeated  three 
or  four  times  at  short  intervals,  and  each  call  is  accompanied  by  a 
jerk  of  the  tail.  These  squirrels  are  occasionally  kept  in  confinement 
and  are  said  to  make  desirable  pets. 

In  a  series  of  four  males  and  two  females  collected  a  few  miles  west 
of  Pagosa  Springs,  May  29,  1907,  two  were  only  about  two-thirds 
grown.  Fully  half  the  squirrels  noted  here  during  the  last  week  in 
May  were  immature,  easily  distinguishable  on  a  tree  by  a  dark- 
colored  area  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsum.  In  adults  this  area  is 
generally  reddish. 

Scinms  fremonti  Aud.  and  Bach.     Fremont  Squirrel;  Chickaree. 

Sdurus fremonti  Audubon  and  Bachman,  Quad.  N.  Am.,  Ill,  p.  237,  1853.  Type 
from  "  Rocky  Mountains''  (probably  from  the  Park  region  of  central  Colo- 
rado).* 

.  The  Fremont  squirrel  lives  in  the  coniferous  forests  throughout 
the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  ranges  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
yellow  pine  belt  to  timberline.  (See  fig.  3.)  It  is  typical  in  the 
Canadian  zone  of  the  main  ranges,  but  on  the  western  plateaus 
becomes  slightly  reddish  on  the  rump  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail, 
as  shown  by  a  lai^e  series  of  specimens  from  various  localities.  This 
squirrel  is  usually  common  wherever  found,  and  its  lively,  cheering 
chatter  is  one  of  the  few  sounds  which  break  the  silence  of  the  high 
mountain  forests.  On  the  main  ranges  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  forests 
of  lodgepole  pine  and  Engelmann  spruce,  but  in  the  southern  moun- 
tains is  perhaps  more  common  in  the  forests  of  white  fir  {Ahies 
concoUyr),  while  on  the  western  plateaus  it  frequents  the  more  open 
growth  of  Douglas  spruce  on  the  summits  and  upper  northern  slopes. 
In  the  Escalante  Hills  this  squirrel  is  reported  to  come  down  among 
the  yellow  pines,  at  7,000  feet,  during  the  winter,  and  in  a  great  many 
sections  I  have  found  it  along  the  extreme  upper  edge  of  the  Transi- 
tion zone,  at  8,500  feet,  where  pockets  of  balsam  and  aspen  are  scat- 
tered among  the  yellow  pines.  I  shot  one  individual  in  the  Upper 
Sonoran  zone,  at  6,000  feet,  on  Tabeguache  Creek,  8  miles  north  of 
Nucla,  Montrose  County.     It  was  in  almost  the  last  yellow  pine  found 

1  So  considered  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  who  treats  the  matter  In  detail  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  X,  pp. 
280-290, 1806.  Dr.  Allen's  concloalon  that  the  type  specimen  ot  fremonti  (in  the  collection  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences)  was  not  collected  near  South  Pass,  Wyo.,  as  had  been  previously 
sapposed,  is  confirmed  by  specimens  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection.  Large  series  of  squirrels  from 
the  Wind  River  Mountains,  near  South  Pass,  and  also  from  the  Green,  Ferris,  and  Laramie  Moimtains  to 
tbe  east  and  south,  are  quite  distinct  bom  fremonti,  being  referable  to  the  northern  8.  hudsonicus  group. 
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along  the  creek,  at  a  point  where  the  canyon  sides  were  clothed  with 
junipers  and  pihyons,  but  really  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Canadian  zone  forests. 

Like  the  common  northern  red  squirrel,  which  it  greatly  resembles 
in  all  respects  except  color,  S,  fremonti  feeds  chiefly  upon  pine  and 
spruce  cones,  which  are  hoarded  in  large  caches  at  the  bases  of  trees, 
beneath  logs,  and  among  rocks.  I  have  never  foimd  it  Uving  in  a 
hollow  tree,  although  it  may  do  so  occasionally.  The  nests  of  pine 
or  spruce  needles  and  fine  strips  of  bark  are  usually  constructed  in 
the  fork  of  a  branch  well  out  from  the  main  trunk,  at  from  20  to  40 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  in  the  densest  forest.  I  have  found  the 
nests  occupied  by  the  squirrels  in  both  summer  and  winter.     This 


FlQ.  3.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  Fremont  squirrel  {Sciurus fremonti). 

squirrel  is  not  at  all  shy,  and  may  be  coaxed  to  within  a  few  feet  by 
making  a  nondescript  *'  screeping ''  noise.  One  seen  by  Mr.  Morris  M. 
Green,  near  Almont,  in  August,  1909,  was  laboriously  ascending  a 
tree,  carrying  a  lai^e  cantaloupe  rind,  which  had  been  left  by  a 
camper.  In  some  locaUties  it  is  called  the  little  gray  squirrel,  which 
is,  of  course,  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  subgenerically  different  from  the 
gray  squirrels  and  its  color  is  olive  brown. 

( ?)  Scinms  fremonti  neomexicanns  Allen.     New  Mexico  Chickaree. 

It  is  not  certain  that  neomeodcanus  occurs  within  the  State,  but 
it  has  been  taken  at  Costilla  Pass  and  Bear  Canyon,  New  Mexico, 
both  locaUties  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Colorado  boundary.     A.  H. 
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Howell  thinks  that  a  squirrel  which  he  saw  among  the  pinyons  near 
Trinidad  in  September,  1903,  was  this  reddish  form  of  S.  fremonti; 
while  others  seen  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gaut  on  the  Conejos  River,  12  miles 
west  of  Antonito,  may  have  been  neomexicanus.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  specimens  from  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  State, 
and  the  identity  of  the  squirrels  found  in  the  southern  San  Juan  and 
Culebra  Mountains  can  be  decided  only  by  future  investigations. 

Entamias  qnadrivittatns  (Say).     Say  Chipmunk. 

ScivTus  quadrivittatus  Say,  in  Long's  Exped.  Rocky  Mt8.,  II,  p.  45,  1823.    Type 
from  Arkansas  River,  about  26  miles  below  (^anon  City,  Colorado. 

This  large  chipmunk,  the  four-lined  squirrel  of  Say,  was  described 
from  a  specimen  taken  by  Maj.  Long's  party  at  a  point  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River  about  30  miles  below  the  place  where  the  river  leaves  the 
mountains,  July  17  or  18,  1820.  This  point,  as  Dr.  Merriam  has 
already  shown,*  was  probably  about  26  miles  below  Canon  City. 
The  species  has  its  center  of  abundance  in  the  yellow  pine  belt  of  the 
Transition  zone  in  the  eastern  foothill  region,  where  it  ranges  nearly 
across  the  State  from  north  to  south.  In  Larimer  County  its  known 
range  is  restricted  to  the  lower  eastern  slopes  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains  south  of  Arkins.  Farther  south,  E.  quadrivittatus  has  a 
wide  distribution  within  its  zonal  limits,  and  is  occasionally  taken 
in  the  Canadian  and  Upper  Sonoran  zones.  In  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  it  extends  east  to  the  western  edge  of  Baca  County'  and 
west  to  La  Plata  County.  The  western  limits  may  be  roughly  indi- 
cated by  Florida  and  Bayfield,  La  Plata  County;  Silverton;  Sapinero; 
St.  Elmo,  Saguache  Mountains;  near  McCoy,  Eagle  County;  Grand 
Lake;  and  Medicine  Bow  Range.  (See  fig.  4.)  A  large  series  of 
specimens  from  Canon  City  (near  the  type  locaUty)  and  from  a  great 
many  localities  over  the  range  of  this  species  are  in  the  Biological 
Survey  collection. 

West  of  the  Front  and  Saguache  Ranges  I  have  taken  this  species 
at  only  one  locality,  Sapinero,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison,  at  7,300 
feet,  but  it  has  been  collected  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Grand  Lake,  near 
Sheephom  Pass,  and  near  McCoy,  as  recorded  by  Warren.^  In 
extreme  southern  Colorado  quadrivittatus  is  found  in  the  foothills  bor- 
dering the  San  Luis  Valley  and  is  common  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide,  being  especially  numerous  in  the  yellow  pine  forests  of 
Archuleta  and  La  Plata  Counties,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  San 
Juans.  In  this  region  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  pinyon  belt,  as  at 
Arboles  and  south  of  Bayfield,  and  was  not  seen  above  7,500  or  8,000 
feet  north  of   Pagosa   Springs   or   in   the   Vallecito  region.     This 

1  Proc.  Bid.  Soc.  Wash.,  XVUI,  p.  163, 1905. 

«  The  Baca  County  chipmunks  have  boon  recently  separated  as  a  pale  race  by  E.  R.  Warren  ( Proc.  Biol. 
Soc  Wash.,  XXn,  p.  105, 1909). 
»  Further  Notes  on  the  Mammals  of  Colorado,  Colo.  College  Pub.,  gen.  set.  no.  33,  p.  08, 1908. 
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chipmunk  has,  however,  been  taken  at  Silverton  (9,000  feet).  West 
of  the  La  Plata  Mountains,  and  apparently  west  of  their  southern 
extension,  it  is  replaced  by  the  Ilopi  cliipmunk  (E,  hopiensis).  The 
limits  of  these  two  species  along  the  San  Juan  River  have  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is  quite  possible  the  ranges  meet,  as  at  McCoy, 
on  the  upper  Grand  River. 

At  Sapinero,  in  mid-October,  1907,  E,  m.  consohrinus  was  the  only 
chipmunk  seen  alive,  but  October  15  three  specimens  of  quadrivittatus 
got  into  my  mousetraps  along  the  rocky  ledges  of  a  gulch  extending 
from  the  Gunnison  River  up  through  the  sagebrush  slopes  southwest 
of  the  town.    The  species  doubtless  reaches  the  Gunnison  region 


^^  £UmM/AS  HOP/£AfSJS.  ^^.  ^  QUAO^iynTATt/S,  ^^  ^  Q  AA/fAfOSt/S. 

Fig.  4,~Distribution  in  Colorado  of  Hopl,  Say,  and  Las  Animas  cliipmunks  ( Eulamias  hopicmit,  E.  quad- 
rivittatui,  and  E.  q.  animosus). 

from  San  Luis  Valley  by  way  of  Cochetopa  Pass,  rather  than  across 
the  high  Saguache  Range,  since  at  St.  Elmo,  on  the  east  side  of  this 
range,  it  was  not  observed  in  the  Hudsonian  and  Arctic-Alpine  zones, 
although  tolerably  common  in  tlie  Chalk  CVeek  Valle}^,  at  10,000  feet. 
In  the  Uj)per  Arkansas  Valley  it  is  abundant  to  a  short  distance 
above  Buena  Vista.  At  Como,  in  South  Park,  several  were  seen  on 
the  timbered  ridges  at  10,000  feet,  one  being  noted  in  the  upper 
branches  of  a  foxtail  pine  {Pinus  aristata), 

E,  quadrk'ittatu^  is  the  largest  and  best  known  of  the  Colorado 
cliipmunks,  and  is  tlic  one  commonly  seen  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  foothills.     At  several  localities,  notably  at  Colorado  Springs  and 
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Boulder,  the  ranges  of  this  species  and  the  smaller  operarius  of  the 
boreal  zones  overlap  for  a  vertical  distance  of  nearly  3,000  feet.  The 
two  chipmunks  are  easily  confused  in  life,  as  the  coloration  is  very 
similar,  but  quadriviMatua  is  considerably  larger  and  slightly  brighter 
in  color.  Like  most  chipmimks,  this  species  is  out  in  greatest  abun- 
dance during  the  early  morning  hours  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  may 
be  seen  frisking  about  the  rocks  and  stumps  of  trees  on  the  sides  of 
canyons  or  along  fences  or  busily  feeding  in  the  thickets  of  >^'ild  cherry 
and  Jime  berry  so  abimdant  in  the  canyon  bottoms.  It  is  usually 
shy,  and  when  surprised  hastily  takes  refuge  among  the  rocks,  utter- 
ing high-pitched,  chippering  notes.  The  ordinary  note,  however,  is 
a  soft  chuck,  chuck,  usually  uttered  when  the  animal  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  observer  and  either  sitting  on  the  summit  of  a  large  rock 
far  up  the  canyon  side  or  on  a  tree  stump  in  the  silence  of  the  yellow 
pine  forest. 

The  food  consists  chiefly  of  seeds  of*  various  weeds  and  grasses  and 
of  Cercocarpua  parvifolius,  the  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear  (Opuntia), 
and  also  jimiper  berries,  currants,  wild  cherries,  and  June  berries. 
In  autximn  this  chipmimk  gathers  a  winter's  supply  of  food,  hoards 
it  in  crevices  and  under  rocks,  and  goes  into  at  least  partial  hiberna- 
tion over  most  of  its  range,  according  to  the  length  and  severity  of 
the  winter.     It  is  often  out  in  mUd  winter  weather. 

Entamias  qnadrivittatus  animosus  Warren.     Las  Animas  Chipmunk. 

Eutamiaa  quadrivittatiLS  cmiTnosus  Warren,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XXII,  pp. 
105-106,  June  25,  1909.  Type  from  Irwin's  ranch,  Las  Animas  County, 
Colorado. 

The  range  of  this  large  pale  race  of  E,  qvxidriviUaius  is  imperfectly 
known.  Warren  based  his  description  upon  three  specimens,  all 
taken  by  himself  in  the  rough  Upper  Sonoran  juniper  country  of 
northwestern  Baca  and  northeastern  Las  Animas  Counties,  at  eleva- 
tions of  about  5,000  feet.  The  first  specimen  he  secured  in  the 
spring  of  1905,  at  Gaiune's  ranch,  Shell  Rock  Canyon,  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  Baca  County.  No  more  specimens  were  known  until 
April,  1909,  when  Warren  made  another  trip  to  the  region  and  col- 
lected two  more  at  Irwin's  ranch,  in  Las  Animas  Coimty,  some  12 
miles  west  of  Gaiune's  ranch.     (See  fig.  4.) 

In  late  November,  1907, 1  made  a  trip  to  Gaxmie's  ranch,  but  failed 
to  see  any  chipmimks,  as  they  were  already  in  hibernation.  They 
were  reported  to  be  conunon,  however,  in  the  juniper  country  of  that 
section.  Although  the  two  locaUties  at  which  specimens  have  been 
taken  are  close  together,  it  seems  probable  that  this  pale  chipmunk 
will  be  found  to  occupy  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  rough  juniper  and 
piny  on  coimtry  of  Las  Animas  and  western  Baca  Counties,  locally 
known  as  The  Cedars.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  animosus  is 
confined  to  the  Upper  Sonoran  area  east  of  the  foothills.     Chipmimks 
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which  I  saw  at  Walsenbui^  were  fully  as  dark  as  typical  quadrivittaius, 
while  Trinidad  specimens  more  nearly  agree  with  those  from  Archu- 
leta and  La  Plata  Counties  in  being  more  brightly  colored  than 
typical  specimens  and  having  the  white  dorsal  stripes  wider  and  purer 
white. 

Entamias  hopiensis  Merriam.     Hopi  Chipmunk. 

This  handsome  species  is  represented  from  Colorado  by  a  series  of 
specimens  from  White  River,  near  Angora;  Rangely,  20  miles  south- 
west; Evacuation  Creek,  north  base  of  Book  Plateau;  Rifle;  Dotsero, 
Grand  River  Canyon ;  McCoy;  Somerset ;  Coventry ;  Uranimn,  Sinbad 
Valley;  and  Spruce  Tree  Cliff  Ruins,  Mesa  Verde. 

I  first  met  with  the  Hopi  chipmunk  among  the  rocky  blufl^s  at  the 
ford  of  White  River,  near  Angora,  September  12,  1906.  At  this  point 
fully  a  dozen  were  actively  engaged  in  carrying  oats  from  a  stack 
along  the  river  and  storing  thtem  in  caches  among  the  rocky  ledges 
near  by.  Numbers  were  seen  among  the  White  River  bluffis  as  far 
west  as  Rangely,  and  thence  the  range  is  continuous  across  the  rough 
juniper  country  to  Dragon  Junction,  Utah,  and  southeast  in  the 
valley  of  Evacuation  Creek  to  the  north  base  of  the  Book  Plateau, 
at  7,000  feet.  This  chipmunk  doubtless  occurs  in  all  of  the  country 
between  the  Book  Plateau  and  White  River  and  west  of  Cathedral 
Bluffs.  On  the  Book  Plateau  it  was  again  found  on  the  southern 
slope  near  Atchee,  at  7,000  feet,  which  is  very  near  the  upper  limit 
of  junipers  and  pinyons.  Thence  it  ranges  south  to  Grand  River  and 
northeast  in  the  Grand  Valley  uninterruptedly  to  the  western  end 
of  Gore  Canyon.  It  appears  not  to  extend  through  this  rugged  gorge, 
however,  as  it  was  not  found  at  Kremmling,  Middle  Park.  It  is 
very  abimdant  in  the  lower  valley  of  Plateau  Creek,  and  occurs 
sparingly  on  the  warm  juniper  slopes  north  of  the  Eagle  River  Valley 
nearly  to  Wolcott,  where  the  Transition  zone  coimtry  proves  an 
effective  barrier  to  its  eastward  extension. 

South  of  Grand  River  the  Hopi  chipmunk  reaches  its  eastern  limit 
at  the  following  locaUties:  Basalt,  at  the  junction  of  the  Frying  Pan 
and  Roaring  Fork  Rivers;  Somerset,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gunni- 
son; Crawford,  on  the  Smith  Fork  of  the  Gunnison;  pinyon  slopes 
north  of  Dallas  Creek,  5  miles  west  of  Ridgway;  Placerville,^  on  the 
San  Miguel  River;  Cortez,  in  the  Montezuma  Valley;  and  the  Spruce 
Tree  Cliff  Ruins,  at  the  head  of  Navajo  Canyon,  which  breaks  to  the 
south  from  the  Mesa  Verde  into  the  canyon  of  Mancos  River,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  San  Juan.  It  was  not  found  in  the  Durango  region  or  at 
Arboles,  and  apparently  does  not  follow  the  San  Juan  Valley  east 
of  the  low  divide  extending  south  from  the  La  Plata  Mountains. 
In  the  warm  valleys  and  canyons  of  western  Mesa,  Montrose,  and 


*  Warren,  Further  Notes  on  the  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  68, 1908. 
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San  Miguel  Counties  hopiensis  is  abundant  up  to  7,000  feet,  and  was 
noted  at  the  following  localities:  Coventry;  Naturita  Valley,  3  miles 
east  of  Naturita;  Tabeguache  Canyon,  north  of  Nucla;  west  rim  of 
West  Paradox  Valley  up  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  yellow  pines,  at  7,000 
feet;  Sinbad  Valley  and  surrounding  rim;  Salt  Canyon;  Dolores 
Canyon  to  mouth  of  West  Creek;  and  4  miles  up  the  valley  of  West 
Creek.  It  apparently  does  not  extend  through  the  northern  end  of 
the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  in  the  Unaweep  Canyon;  and  since  at  all 
other  points  the  Canadian  zone  cap  of  this  plateau  is  an  effectual 
barrier,  it  must  reach  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  plateau,  from  the  north,  through  the  Grand  and  Gunnison 
Valleys. 

The  Hopi  chipmunk  is  common  in  western  and  southern  ifontezuma 
County,  where  I  have  seen  it  in  the  McElmo  Canyon  at  Ashbaugh's 
ranch  and  Moqui,  and  in  the  southern  borders  of  the  Mesa  Verde. 
At  the  head  of  Navajo  Canyon  these  chipmunks  were  abundant 
the  middle  of  June.  They  frequented  the  cliffs  along  the  warm 
side  of  the  canyon  during  the  early  morning  hours,  and  were  usually 
seen  running  along  the  rocky  ledges  in  the  bright  sunlight  in  family 
groups  of  four  or  five,  the  young  being  from  half  to  two-thirds  grown. 
About  9  o'clock  the  chipmunks  usually  disappeared  and  were  not  again 
seen  until  the  following  morning.  A  nursing  female  in  worn  pelage 
and  a  male  in  bright  fresh  summer  coat  were  collected  at  this  point. 

Eutamias  hopiensis  was  described  from  Keam  Canyon,  Painted  Des- 
ert, Arizona,  and  is  known  also  from  Bluff  City,  Utah,  and  a  num- 
ber of  locahties  in  the  San  Juan  Valley  of  northwestern  New  Mexico. 
Its  range  has  not  been  worked  out  in  detail,  but  is  known  to  be  in  the 
desert  canyons  and  piny  on  and  juniper  country  bordering  the  Colorado 
River  and  its  tributaries  from  northern  Arizona  and  northwestern 
New  Mexico  north  to  northwestern  Colorado,  mainly  in  the  Upper 
Sonoran  zone.     It  occurs  in  Colorado  at  few  points  above  7,000  feet. 

As  far  as  known  the  ranges  of  E.  hopiensis  and  quadrivittatus  meet 
at  only  one  point  in  Colorado  (see  fig.  4).  E.  R.  Warren  collected 
both  species  in  May,  1907,  at  Yarmany  Creek,  near  McCoy,  Eagle 
County,  at  an  elevation  of  6,900  feet,^  and  the  specimens,  which  I 
have  exainined,  show  no  evidence  of  intergradation.  The  two  species 
occur  in  close  proximity  elsewhere.  I  have  taken  E,  quadrivittatus 
at  Sapinero  and  have  seen  hopiensis  at  Crawford. 

In  size  and  general  appearance  the  Hopi  chipmunk  resembles  E. 
quadrivittatus  of  the  eastern  foothills,  but  its  movements  are  more 
deUberate  and  its  colors  much  brighter  and  richer.  The  long  tail 
is  carried  more  nearly  horizontally,  even  when  the  animal  is  running. 
This  striking  habit,  together  with  the  graceful  downward  curve  of 
the  tail  near  the  tip,  serves  to  distinguish  it,  even  at  a  distance,  from 

»  Further  Not^s  on  the  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  08, 1908. 
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the  small  E.  consobrinus,  with  which  it  commingles  in  the  higher  parts 
of  its  range.  In  the  juniper  country  south  of  White  River  its  habit 
of  leaping  up  a  tree  when  alarmed  and  hiding  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  branch  may  cause  it  to  be  confused  with  the  gray  utaJiensis, 
which  is  found  in  similar  country  in  the  Escalante  Hills.  The  Hopi 
chipmunks  appear  equally  at  home  among  the  hot  rocks  in  the  pre- 
cipitous canyons  and  in  the  dense  juniper  and  pinyon  growth  which 
clothes  the  bordering  mesas.  They  feed  extensively  upon  the  berries 
of  Juniperus  monosperma  throughout  their  range. 

Entamias  amoenus  operarins  Merriam.     Colorado  Chipmunk. 

Eutamias  amceniLS  operarius  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XVIII,  p.  164, 
June  29,  1905.    Type  from  Gold  Ilill,  Boulder  County,  Colorado. 

This  chipmunk  was  formerly  confounded  with  qiutdrivittatus,  with 
which  it  occurs  at  many  points  in  the  eastern  foothills  of  Colorado; 
but  while  the  two  are  nearly  alike  in  coloration,  operarius  is  decidedly 
smaller,  and  its  short,  round  skull  and  short  nasals  indicate  aflSinities 
with  a  different  group.  The  rump  is  usually  ashy  gray,  while  that  of 
guadrivittatus  is  oUvaceous.  From  consohrinus  of  the  western  moun- 
tains operarius  may  be  distinguished  by  its  more  robust  skull,  although 
in  smnmer  pelage  the  two  are  sometimes  almost  indistinguishable 
externally.  It  is  the  highest  ranging  chipmunk  in  the  State,  occurring 
regularly  far  above  timberhne  along  the  crest  of  the  front  ranges. 
It  is  found  also  as  low  as  6,500  feet  at  several  locaUties  in  the  eastern 
foothills,  and  E.  R.  Warren  has  recently  shown  me  specimens  taken 
by  Robert  B.  Rockwell  along  the  South  Platte,  3  miles  south  of  Little- 
ton, at  about  5,300  feet. 

Although  most  abundant  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  front  ranges, 
operarius  is  conunon  in  the  mountains  bordering  the  San  Luis  Valley 
and  extends  westward  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  to  Silverton  and 
Lake  City,  where  fairly  typical  specimens  have  been  taken.  A  Jime 
specimen  from  the  southeast  base  of  Lone  Mesa,  west  of  the  La  Plata 
Mountains,  seeilis  referable  to  operarius^  although  the  only  other 
chipmunk  taken  at  that  locality  is  nearer  consohrinus.  A  very 
brightly  colored  July  specimen  taken  in  the  yellow  pine  coimtry 
at  the  head  of  Dominguez  Creek,  on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  is 
intermediate,  resembling  consohrinus  externally-.  E,  operarius  was 
abundant  in  the  high  La  Sal  Mountains,  Utah,  west  of  the  Paradox 
Valley,  in  July,  1907,  at  11,000  feet,  and  was  seen  considerably  above 
timberline.  The  chipmunks  of  the  La  Sal  Mountains  are  entirely 
isolated  from  those  of  the  Colorado  mountains  by  a  broad  belt  of 
Upper  Sonoran  desert  country  occupied,  so  far  as  known,  by  only 
E,  hopiensis. 

The  extent  of  coimtry  over  which  the  ranges  of  operarius  and 
consohrinus  overlap  has  not  been  worked  out  with  precision.     Both 
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forms  have  been  taken  at  Canadian  Creek,  at  the  west  base  of  the 
Medicme  Bow  Range  in  North  Park;  at  Coulter,  Middle  Park;  and  at 
Lone  Mesa  (9,000  feet),  west  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains.  Chip- 
munks from  Sapinero  are  typical  consobrinus,  while  others  from  Lake 
City,  35  miles  south,  are  operarius.  Specimens  collected  above 
timberline  on  the  Saguache  Mountains  at  St.  Elmo  are,  strangely 
enough,  consobrinus,  indicating  that  operarius  is  not  found  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Arkansas  Valley.  Chipmunks  taken  by  Warren  on 
the  head  of  Eagle  River  (near  Tennessee  Pass)  are  intermediate  but 
nearest  operarius. 

Average  measurements  of  five  skulls  of  adult  male  topotypes  of 
E.  operarius  are  as  follows :  Occipito-nasal  length,  32 ;  basilar  length, 
24.6;  zygomatic  breadth,  18.  Average  of  four  skulls  of  adult  male 
consobrinus  from  Canadian  Creek,  North  Park:  Occipito-nasal  length, 
31;  basilar  length,  23.5;  zygomatic  breadth,  17.2. 

There  are  specimens  of  operarius  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection 
from  the  following  localities:  Grold  Hill,  type  locality;  Estes  Park; 
Longs  Peak;  Boulder,  5  miles  west;  Nederland;  Golden;  Idaho 
Springs;  Cascade;  Mount  Kelso;  Elkhom;  Livermore;  Berthoud  Pass; 
Canadian  Creek;  Coulter;  Como;  Lone  Mesa;  La  Sal  Mountains,  Utah; 
Silverton;  Lake  City;  Hermit;  Cumbres;  Antonito;  and  Fort  Garland. 
Warren  has  specimens  from  Colorado  Springs;  Florissant;  Tarryall 
Creek;  Salida;  Boreas  Pass,  11,470  feet;  Breckenridge;  Poncha  Pass; 
Herard;  Querida;  Crestone;  and  Tercio,  Las  Animas  County. 

Eutamias  minimus  (Bachman).     Least  Chipmunk. 

Chipmimks  from  the  Snake  River  Valley  and  the  adjacent  sage 
plains  and  from  the  Browns  Park  region  along  Green  River  agree 
well  with  typical  E.  minimus  from  Green  River,  Wyoming.  In  the 
region  between  Bear  River  and  the  Danforth  Hills,  minimus  grades 
into  the  dark  form  consobrinus  of  the  high  mountainous  country  on 
the  south  and  east.  Four  August  and  September  specimens  from 
Snake  River  (20  miles  west  of  Baggs  Crossing),  Sunny  Peak,  and 
Ladore  are  typical  minimus.  Others  from  Lay,  Axial  Basin,  and 
Lily  show  an  approach  to  consobrinus. 

The  least  chipmimk  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  mammals  of 
the  sage  plains  and  appears  not  to  range  at  any  point  much  above 
6,000  feet.  During  the  latter  part  of  August,  1906,  numbers  were 
observed  in  the  Snake  River  Valley  near  Sunny  Peak,  Routt  County. 
Some  were  in  dry  arroyos  or  on  the  level  sage  plain,  but  the  majority 
were  busily  engaged  in  gathering  a  winter^s  supply  of  buffalo  berries 
{Lepargyrea  argentea),  which  were  fully  ripe  in  the  dense  thickets 
along  the  river.  Near  Ladore,  in  the  Green  River  Valley,  this  chip- 
munk was  often  seen  in  the  tops  of  Sarcobatus  bushes.  On  the  north 
slopes  of  the  Escalante  Hills  it  ranges  up  to  the  edge  of  the  junipers 
and  pinyons  inhabited  by  the  lai^e  gray  Eutamias  u^ahensis,  but 
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apparently  does  not  enter  the  timber  growth.  This  chipmunk  may 
often  be  seen  in  the  top  of  a  sagebush,  but  unlike  E.  consobrinus  is 
very  wild  and  difficult  to  capture.  When  running,  it  holds  its  tail 
at  right  angles  to  the  back.  The  tail  then  appears  very  long,  but 
this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  body. 

Entamias  minimus  caryi  Merriam.     San  Luis  Chipmunk. 

EtUamias  minimus  caryi  Meriiam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XXI,  p.  143,  June  9, 
1908.    Type  from  Medano  ranch,  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado. 

So  far  as  known,  this  handsome  ashy  gray  chipmunk  is  restricted 
to  the  eastern  and  northern  central  parts  of  San  Luis  Valley,  where 
it  inhabits  the  open  Sarcohatus  and  Chrysoihamnus  plains.  The 
original  series  of  specimens  from  the  Medano  Springs  ranch,  east  of 
the  San  Luis  Lakes,  consists  of  8  males  and  5  females  collected  Octo- 
ber 24-29,  1907.  In  the  summer  of  1909  Warren  found  it  at  Moffat, 
Hooper,  Mosca,  and  Crestone,  thus  considerably  extending  the 
known  range.  Chipmunks  reported  from  the  greasewood  plains  be- 
tween Moffat  and  Saguache  are  doubtless  the  same  form,  and  sug- 
gest a  very  general  dispersion  over  the  central  part  of  the  valley. 
At  the  time  of  my  stage  trip  between  these  two  points,  November  6, 
1907,  the  chipmunks  had  apparently  retired  to  winter  quarters. 
I  heard  of  none  at  Alamosa  or  at  any  point  in  the  open  valley  south  of 
Mosca. 

This  chipmunk  strongly  resembles  E,  minimus  of  the  Routt  County 
sage  plains,  its  nearest  relative,  as  regards  both  wariness  and  appear- 
ance. When  the  animal  is  running,  the  tail  is  carried  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  back,  and  appears  much  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body  than 
measurements  show  it  to  be.  At  the  Medano  ranch  these  chipmunks 
were  usually  seen  among  the  low  sandy  hummocks  and  ridges  bor- 
dering the  meadows,  where  the  chico  brush  or  chaparral  of  Sarcohatus 
vermiculaiuSj  Chrysoihamnus  patens^  and  Atriplex  ocddentalis  reaches 
its  maximum  growth,  often  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height,  and  affords 
suitable  homes  and  retreats  among  the  gnarled  and  many  branched 
roots  and  basal  stems  which  the  drifting  sands  have  left  partially  ex- 
posed. Most  of  my  specimens  were  shot,  but  a  few  were  caught  in 
mousetraps.  The  chipmunks  were  out  chiefly  during  the  forenoon, 
and  any  time  after  sunrise  on  bright  mornings  could  be  seen  in  the 
tops  of  the  chico  brush  busily  storing  the  seeds  in  their  cheek  pouches, 
afterwards  descending  and  caching  them  in  the  burrows,  which  were 
usually  in  the  sand  at  the  bases  of  the  shrubs.  One  usually  noted 
my  approach  at  a  distance  of  fully  50  yards,  and,  after  hastily  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  a  tall  bush  for  a  good  look,  would  descend  to  the 
ground,  sometimes  silently,  and  again  uttering  excited,  high-pitched 
notes.  When  the  little  fellow  next  appeared  above  the  level  of  the 
chico  it  was  generally  in  a  tall  bush  fully  30  yards  farther  on.  This 
maneuvering  would  be  kept  up  for  some  time  until  a  very  large  bush 
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would  conveniently  intervene  and  aiford  sufficient  cover  to  approach 
within  range.  The  chipmunks  were  silent  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
alarm  notes  were  heard  only  a  few  times.  The  notes  are  not  loud, 
but  are  very  high  pitched,  and  quite  unlike  those  of  quadrivitiatus 
and  operarius  of  the  foothills  and  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley.  The  size,  coloration,  and  habits  readily  distinguish  this 
chipmunk  from  either  of  the  above  forms.  Cowboys  at  the  Me- 
dano  ranch  state  that,  in  addition  to  the  chico  seeds,  these  chipmunks 
are  very  fond  of  the  large  roundish  seeds  of  a  honey  plant  (Peritoma 
sonorae),  locally  known  as  skunk  weed,  which  grows  rankly  on  the 
dry  sandy  ridges  extending  through  the  meadows. 
-  EtUamias  caryi  is  characterized  as  follows  (from  original  descrip- 
tion, 1.  c): 

"  Characters. — Similar  to  minimus  but  paler  and  grayer.  In  fall 
pelage  Gate  October)  pale  gray,  most  marked  on  neck  and  rump, 
and  almost  as  clear  on  inner  pair  of  light  stripes;  outer  pair  of  white 
stripes  purer  white  than  in  minimus',  pale  face  stripes  whitish,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  alternating  dark  stripes. 

^'Measurements, — Type:  Total  length,  194;  tail  vertebrae,  87;  hind 
foot,  30.  Average  of  10  specimens  from  type  locality:  Total  length, 
194;  tail  vertebrae,  89;  hind  foot,  30.2.'^ 

Entamias  minimus  consobrinns  (Allen).     Wasatch  Chipmunk. 

This  is  the  small,  brightly  colored  cliipmunk  so  abundant  in  the 
Canadian  and  Transition  zones  on  the  mountains  and  plateaus  west 
of  the  Front  and  Medicine  Bow  Ranges  and  north  of  Grand  River. 
It  is  present  also  on  some  of  the  plateaus  and  mesas  of  the  south- 
western counties,  where  it  frequents  the  oak  chaparral,  ranging  at 
least  as  far  south  as  the  Mesa  Verde  and  Ute  Peak.  In  eastern 
Middle  and  North  Parks  and  on  the  western  slope  of  the  La  Plata 
Mountains  its  range  meets  and  slightly  overlaps  that  of  operarius 
and,  as  noted  under  operarius,  both  forms  have  been  taken  together 
at  several  localities.  On  some  of  the  western  plateaus  consobrinus 
ranges  a  short  distance  into  the  pinyon  belt  of  the  Upper  Sonoran 
zone,  where  over  small  areas  in  the  Grand,  White,  and  North 
Gunnison  Valleys,  and  in  the  San  Miguel  region,  it  commingles  with 
the  large  Hopi  chipmunk  (E.  Jiopiensis) .  Toward  the  north,  on  the 
sage  plains  of  Routt  County,  it  grades  into  minimus.  Its  center  of 
abundance  is  in  the  heavy  forests  of  the  Canadian  zone,  but  it  is 
conmion  on  the  high  sage  plains  of  North  Park,  and  even  ranges  into 
the  greasewood  in  some  of  the  warm  Upper  Sonoran  valleys  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  State.  It  is  especially  numerous  in  the 
Gunnison  region,  on  the  WTiite  River  Plateau,  and  in  the  mountains 
bordering  North  and  Middle  Parks,  except  on  the  east  side. 

E.  consobrinus  generally  remains  below  the  Iludsonian  zone  and, 
broadly  speaking,  it  is  not  such  a  high  ranging  form  as  operarius. 
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Near  St.  Elmo,  in  the  Saguache  Mountains,  however,  it  was  tolerably 
common  at  timberline  October  9,  1907,  while  down  in  the  Chalk 
Creek  Valley  at  St.  Elmo  (10,000  feet)  none  were  noted.  Most  of 
the  chipmunks  seen  were  running  actively  over  the  snow  banks  in 
the  ragged  growth  of  foxtail  pines  (Pinus  aristata)  just  below  tim- 
berline. Seen  at  a  distance  on  the  bright  snow  banks,  with  their 
tails  held  erect,  these  chipmunks  are  striking  little  objects.  Three 
specimens  were  shot  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet. 

The  sharp  notes  of  this  chipmunk  are  characteristic  soimds  in  the 
depths  of  the  aspen  and  spruce  forests.  Deserted  cabins  are  espe- 
cially frequented  by  them,  and  near  a  camp  the  chipmunks  soon 
become  tame  and  unsuspecting.  In  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1906,  from  20  to  30  could  often  be  counted  within  sight  of  our  camp 
at  Baxter  Pass,  at  8,000  feet,  on  the  Book  Plateau,  where  they  were 
busily  gathering  acorns.  They  were  rarely  observed  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  being  out  chiefly  in  the  early  morning  hours. 
In  the  high  country  the  food  consists  largely  of  wild  cherries,  June 
berries,  and  sno wherries  (Symphoricarpos  oreophUus).  In  the  White 
River  Valley  in  September  they  were  feeding  extensively  upon  buffalo 
berries  (Lepargyrea  argentea), 

A  large  series  of  specimens  from  the  following  localities  indicates 
the  range  of  consobrinv^  in  Colorado:  Coulter;  Sulphur  Springs; 
Kremmling;  Moimt  Whiteley;  Arapahoe  Pass;  Canadian  Creek; 
Pearl;  Elk  Head  Mountains;  Meeker;  White  River  Plateau;  Rangely; 
Evacuation  Creek;  Baxter  Pass,  Book  Plateau;  Gypsum;  Sapinei'o; 
Somerset;  Mesa  Verde;  and  Lone  Mesa. 

Allen  has  recorded  (as  Tamias  quadrivittatus)  a  series  of  16  chip- 
munks collected  by  W.  W.  Granger  at  Three  Forks  (forks  of  Snake 
River,  near  Honnold)  in  1895.^  Specimens  in  the  Biological  Survey 
collection  from  5  miles  south  of  Honnold  are  consohrinuSy  and  that 
Mr.  Granger's  series  is  referable  to  the  same  form  is  indicated  by  the 
small  hind  foot  measurements  given — 29.5  to  30.7. 

Entamias  dorsalis  ntahensis  Merriam.     Utah  Chipmunk. 

Fifteen  specimens  of  this  handsome  gray  chipmimk  were  collected 
in  the  dense  juniper  and  pinyon  growth  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Escalante  Hills,  at  Douglas  Spring,  early  in  September,  1906,  but 
it  was  not  taken  elsewhere  in  western  Colorado,  although  much  of 
the  region  seems  favorable  for  it.  These  chipmimks  were  abimdant 
in  the  heavy  growth  of  junipers  and  pinyons  between  6,000  and 
6,500  feet,  and  were  foimd  also  in  rocky  ledges  among  the  scattered 
yellow  pines  on  the  summits  at  7,000  feet.  Warren  collected  this 
species  on  Cross  Mountain,  east  of  Snake  River,  a  few  miles  northeast 
of  Lily,  in  1907.     This  locality  is  some  20  miles  east  of  Douglas  Spring. 


»  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VIII,  p.  256,  1896. 
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It  is  reported  also  from  the  eastern  end  of  Yampa  Canyon,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Lily. 

Eutamids  lUahensis  was  described  from  Ogden,  l^tah,  and  has  not 
been  previously  taken  much  east  of  Provo  in  that  State.  It  is  an 
Upper  Sonoran  form  and  probably  ranges  eastward  along  the  southern 
foothills  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  entering  Colorado  in  the  region  of 
the  Yampa  Plateau,  south  of  Bear  River.  Future  work  in  northeast- 
em  Utah  will  determine  whether  there  is  continuity  of  range  or  the 
Colorado  colony  is  entirely  isolated. 

These  chipmunks  at  Douglas  Spring  were  remarkably  wild,  and 
it  required  much  perseverance  to  secure  my  series  of  specimens,  all 
of  which  were  shot.  The  favorite  feeding  time  was  in  the  early 
morning  and  again  just  before  sunset,  when  they  were  usually  in  the 
tops  of  junipers  busily  feasting  upon  the  berries.  I  seldom  man- 
aged to  approach  nearer  than  30  yards  without  alarming  them. 
When  frightened  they  uttered  a  series  of  high-pitched  notes,  and 
after  a  hasty  descent  to  the  ground  fled  precipitately,  rarely  stopping 
within  sight.  The  bushy  tail  is  very  prominent  and  gives  the  animal 
the  appearance  of  a  small  squirrel,  and  this  resemblance  is  heightened 
by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  climbs  trees  and  keeps  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  observer.  The  seeds  of  the  juniper  berry 
appear  to  be  the  chief  food,  and  they  filled  the  cheek  pouches  of  the 
specimens  collected.  Several  caches  of  these  berries  were  found  in 
the  hollow  branches  of  junipers  in  which  the  chipmunks  appeared 
to  be  living. 

Callospermopliiliis  lateralis  (Say) .     Say  Ground  Squirrel. 

Slcitmis]  lateralis  Say,  in  Long's  Exped.  Rocky  Mte.,  II,  p.  46, 1823.    Type  from 
Arkansas  River  (a  few  miles  below  present  site  of  Canon  City),  Colorado. 

The  Say  ground  squirrel  is  a  conunon  and  characteristic  mammal 
throughout  the  mountains  of  Colorado  in  the  Transition  and  Cana- 
dian zones.  It  is  foimd  from  the  eastern  bases  of  the  foothills  to 
timberline  and  west  of  the  main  ranges  occurs  on  all  the  timbered 
hills  and  plateaus  to  the  Utah  boundary.  The  Biological  Survey 
collection  is  rich  in  specimens  of  this  species  from  a  great  many 
locaUties  over  its  range.  C,  lateralis  is  replaced  in  the  rocky  canyons 
and  juniper  country  along  Bear  and  Snake  Rivers  by  a  pale  form, 
C,  I.  wortmani.  Specimens  from  the  Transition  zone  summits  of 
the  Escalante  Hills,  in  extreme  western  Routt  County,  are  nearest 
lateralis.  Others  from  the  White  River  Valley  near  Rangely  are 
noticeably  paler  than  typical  specimens  from  the  eastern  foothills 
and  approach  wortmani.     (See  fig.  5.) 

In  the  foothills  near  Boulder  C.  lateralis  is  most  abimdant  in  the 
yellow  pine  belt  between  5,500  and  8,500  feet,  but  in  crossing  the 
mountains  from  Fort  Collins  to  North  Park  it  was  first  noted  in  the 
90432^—11 e 
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lower  edge  of  the  lodgepole  pine  belt  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Bald 
Mountain  at  8,500  feet.  From  this  point  it  was  common  across  tlie 
Laramie  Divide,  Laramie  Valley,  and  Medicine  Bow  Range  to  the 
edge  of  the  sage  plaing  of  North  Park.  At  Arapahoe  Pass  (Rabbit 
Ear  Mountains),  and  on  the  White  River  Plateau,  southeast  of 
Meeker,  lateralis  was  common  in  the  aspen  and  lodgepole  pine  forests 
at  9,000  feet,  and  was  especially  mmierous  about  clearings  and 
among  the  charred  stumps  and  logs  in  fire-swept  tracts.  Farther 
west,  on  the  Book  Plateau,  it  was  common  on  the  open  rocky  south 
slope  as  far  down  as  Carbonera,  at  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Valley,  and 


Fig.  5.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  golden-mantled  ground  squirrels  (genus  Callospermophilua). 

was  also  observed  in  the  valley  of  Evacuation  Creek  at  the  north  base 
of  the  plateau. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  Say  ground  squirrel  is  most 
abundant  in  the  Transition  zone — in  the  extensive  yellow  pine  for- 
ests at  the  southern  base  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  from  Pagosa 
Springs  west  to  Vallecito;  on  the  Dolores  and  Uncompahgre  Pla- 
teaus; and  at  the  north  base  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains,  south  of 
Norwood.  It  has  a  wide  zonal  range,  however,  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  pines  to  timberline,  and  at  Mancos,  at  least,  is  abundant  in  the 
upper  edge  of  tlie  pinyon  country.  One  was  noted  on  a  pinyon-clad 
slope  a  few  miles  west  of  Ridgway,  Ouray  County. 
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This  ground  squirrel  usually  lives  in  rocky  ledges  and  among  piles 
of  bowlders,  but  in  the  heavy  forests  often  digs  its  own  burrow  or 
takes  up  its  abode  in  a  hollow  log  or  deserted  cabin.  In  the  sandy 
yellow  pine  country  at  the  head  of  Dominguez  Creek  on  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Plateau  it  appeared  to  be  living  entirely  in  burrows,  and  in 
some  places  in  the  higher  parts  of  its  range  it  uses  so  constantly  the 
tunnels  of  the  mountain  pocket  gopher  ( TTioTnomys  fossor)  that  it  is 
continually  getting  into  traps  set  for  gophers.  Near  Cochetopa  Pass 
Loring  once  found  one  living  in  a  burrow  which  it  had  excavated  in 
the  earth  roof  of  a  cabin.  It  is  fond  of  sunning  itself  in  exposed 
situations  during  the  warmer  part  of  the  day,  and  may  often  be  seen 
sitting  upright  and  motionless  on  a  point  of  rocks,  tree  stump,  or 
ridge  pole  of  a  cabin.  The  animals  are  rarely  observed  on  cloudy 
days,  and  they  do  not  come  out  so  early  in  the  morning  as  the  chip- 
munks do,  but  await  the  warming  rays  of  the  sun.  Several  families 
of  this  species  were  Uving  in  the  slide  rock  near  the  Stevens  Mill, 
at  timberline  on  Moimt  McClellan,  in  June,  1905.  Each  morning 
during  my  stay,  at  about  9  o'clock,  they  were  busily  feeding,  in  com- 
pany with  chipmunks  and  white-throated  sparrows,  on  the  oats  left 
in  the  trail  in  front  of  the  mill  by  the  ore  teams.  At  Estes  Park,  in 
August,  1894,  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  foimd  this  species  feeding  extensively 
upon  currants  (Ribes  cereum).  In  southern  Colorado  acorns  form  a 
part  of  its  food.  Warren  states  that  near  Querida  it  has  been  seen 
to  kill  a  young  bluebird  in  a  nest  in  the  bank  of  a  gulch,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  eating  it. 

Near  Georgetown,  June  25,  1905,  I  saw  a  female  and  two  yoimg 
about  a  third  grown  romping  among  some  loose  rocks  on  the  bank  of 
Clear  Creek.  When  the  old  squirrel  first  saw  me  she  ran  to  the 
Uttle  ones  and  pushed  them  back  into  a  hole  among  the  rocks  with 
her  forefeet.  As  soon  as  she  had  left  them  the  youngsters  came  out 
and  began  playing  again.  The  mother  returned  and  again  pushed 
them  into  their  safe  retreat,  appearing  much  excited  at  my  presence. 
This  was  continued  for  a  number  of  times,  untU  I  tired  of  watching 
the  performance.  Near  Vallecito,  June  5,  1907,  the  young  were  half 
or  two-thirds  grown,  and  two  weeks  later  a  great  many  young  of 
about  the  same  age  were  seen  north  of  Dolores. 

These  ground  squirrels  go  into  winter  quarters  during  October — at 
the  higher  elevations  early  in  the  month.^  At  McCoy,  on  Grand 
River,  I  noted  only  one,  October  9,  1906,  and  on  my  return  through 
iliddle  Park  and  over  Berthoud  Pass,  from  October  12  to  18,  saw 
none.  In  1907  the  latest  records  were:  One  at  St.  Elmo  (10,500), 
October  10;  one  at  Sapinero  (7,300  feet),  October  16;  and  one  east 
of  Lake  San  Cristobal,  San  Juan  Mountains  (9,500  feet),  October  18. 

» Warren  writes  me  that  be  shot  one  at  Colorado  Springs  Nov.  11,  1909,  which  is  an  unusually  late 
record. 
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A    , 

Streator  found  the  species  had  hibernated  at  Gold  Hill,  October  27, 

1894;  while  Warren  states  that  it  had  disappeared  for  the  winter  at 

Crested  Butte  before  October  8,  1905.^    They  are  said  to  come  out 

in  spring  before  the  snow  is  gone.     On  this  point  Warren  observes: 

''While  it  disappears,  in  the  Elk  Mountains  at  least,  with  the  first 

snowstorms  in  early  October,  it  comes  out  in  the  spring  before  the 

snow  is  gone.     I  have  known  it  to  tunnel  through  3  feet  of  snow  to 

get  to  the  surface.     A  specimen  taken  early  in  April  under  such 

circumstances  was  very  fat."  ^ 

Callospermophilns    lateralis    wortmani    (Allen).     Wortman   Ground 
Squirrel. 

This  pale  form,  described  from  Kinney  ranch,  Sweetwater  County, 
Wyoming,  inhabits  the  rough  bad-land  region  which  borders  the  lower 
Snake  and  Bear  Rivers  in  western  Routt  County,  and,  so  far  as  known, 
is  restricted  to  this  low  arid  Upper  Sonoran  country  and  the  adjoin- 
ing desert  areas  of  Wyoming.  (See  fig.  5.)  Specimens  from  the 
plateaus  and  mountains  to  the  east,  south,  and  west,  in  the  Transi- 
tion zone,  are  referable  to  C.  lateralis]  but,  as  noted  under  that 
specie^,  specimens  from  near  Rangely,  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  area 
of  the  White  River  Valley,  although  referred  to  C.  lateralis,  are  paler 
and  approach  the  present  form. 

A  specimen  of  C,  wortmani  from  the  northern  edge  of  Routt 
County,  20  miles  southwest  of  Baggs  Crossing,  Wyoming,  August  26, 
1906,  was  taken  in  a  trap  set  for  wood  rats  among  the  scattering 
jimipers  which  clothed  the  steep  southern  face  of  a  rocky  bluff  on 
the  north  side  of  Snake  River.  This  was  the  only  one  seen  on  my 
journey  down  the  Snake  River  Valley  in  1906,  and  the  animals  ap- 
peared to  be  rare.  Another  very  pale  individual,  which  appeared 
to  be  this  form,  was  seen  a  few  days  later,  however,  among  the  bluffs 
on  the  north  side  of  Bear  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Sand  Creek,  a 
few  miles  below  Maybell.  Near  Lily,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Snake 
and  Bear  Rivers,  this  squirrel  was  said  to  be  abundant.  Several 
specimens  from  the  Snake  River  bluffs,  7  miles  north  of  Lily,  collected 
by  Warren  in  the  summer  of  1907  and  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey 
for  identification,  are  clearly  referable  to  wortmani,  Warren  says 
the  animals  were  tolerably  common  at  tliis  point,  but  I  saw  none 
while  encamped  at  the  same  place  the  previous  year. 

Ammospermophilns     leucurns    cinnamoineiis    (Merriam) .      Antelope 
Squirrel. 

The  antelope  squirrel  is  found  in  the  warm  desert  areas  of  western 
and  southwestern  Colorado  below  6,000  feet,  chiefly  in  the  valleys 
of  the  streams  tributary  to  the  Colorado  and  Green  Rivers.     There 

» MammaJs  or  Colorado,  p.  241, 1900,  *  Ibid,  pp.  240-241, 1900, 
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are  speciinens  at  hand  from  White  River,  20  miles  east  of  Rangely; 
Rangely;  Fruita;  Grand  Junction;  Ilotchkiss;  Coventry,  6,400  feet; 
and  Ashbaugh's  ranch,  near  McEhno.  The  northward  dispersion  is 
limited  by  the  Yampa  Plateau,  between  White  and  Bear  Rivers. 
(See  fig.  6.) 

In  1906  antelope  squirrels  were  first  met  with  in  the  White  River 
Valley  at  the  ford  east  of  Angora,  and  from  this  point  to  the  Utah 
boundary  they  were  common  among  rock  ledges  along  the  river.  In 
crossing  the  country  between  White  and  Grand  Rivers  we  saw  them 
until  we  were  10  miles  southwest  of  Rangely,  and  not  again  until 
we  reached  Carbonera,  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Book  Cliffs.  On 
the  desert  between  Carbonera  and  Mack,  and  thence  up  the  Grand 


Fio.  6.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  antelope  squirrel  (Ammospcrmophilus  leucurus  cinnamomeus). 

River  Valley  to  Palisade,  the  antelope  squirrel  is  an  abundant  and 
characteristic  mammal.  It  was  not  noted  at  any  point  in  the  White 
and  Grand  Valleys  above  5,500  feet. 

East  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  the  species  ranges  over  a  con- 
siderable area  in  the  Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre  Valleys.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith,  of  Coventry,  states  that  he  has  seen  several  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  plateau,  southwest  of  Montrose.  In  the  valley  of  the 
North  Fork  of  Gunnison  River  it  occurs  east  to  Hotchkiss  and 
probably  to  Paonia.  In  August,  1907,  I  found  these  squirrels 
tolerably  common"  on  the  open  rocky  slopes  north  of  the  river  at 
Hotchkiss.  but  did  not  see  any  near  Crawford,  at  the  base  of  the  West 
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Elk  Mountains.  A  skin  in  the  National  Museum,  collected  by  Capt. 
James  Stevenson  September  18,  1873,  labeled  '*Elk  Mts.,"  probably 
came  from  some  point  at  their  western  base. 

The  antelope  squirrel  is  rather  generally  distributed  in  the  warm 
valleys  of  southwestern  Colorado.  In  Montezuma  County  it  was  not 
found  at  Mancos,  but  a  single  individual  was  seen  on  an  Atriplez  flat 
at  the  north  base  of  Mesa  Verde,  a  little  west  of  Point  Lookout, 
which  appears  to  be  the  eastern  limit.  It  is  abundant  along  McElmo 
Creek,  both  among  the  rocky  ledges  in  the  canyon  and  on  the  lower 
bordering  mesas.  In  the  region  of  the  lower  San  Miguel  and  Dolores 
Rivers  the  species  is  restricted  to  the  hottest  valleys  and  slopes,  and 
was  noted  as  follows:  Naturita  west  to  Dry  Creek;  Salt  Canyon, 
outlet  of  Sinbad  Valley;  canyon  of  Dolores  River,  Salt  Canyon  to 
mouth  of  West  Creek;  and  West  Creek  Valley  to  4  miles  above 
mouth.  It  does  not  extend  through  the  Unaweep  Canyon  to  con- 
nect with  its  range  in  the  Gunnison  Valley.  Mr.  WilUam  Boren,  of 
Norwood,  says  antelope  squirrels  are  common  in  Dry  Creek  Basin  in 
Gypsum  Valley,  and  on  lower  Disappointment  Creek  in  western 
San  Miguel  County.  The  above  localities  indicate  a  general  distri- 
bution below  6,000  feet. 

Antelope  squirrels  frequent  sandy  arroyos  and  are  striking  objects 
as  they  frisk  about  in  the  morning  sunshine  with  the  pure  white 
under  surface  of  the  upraised  tail  showing  prominently.  They  are 
easily  alarmed  and  retreat  precipitately  to  the  burrows,  which  are 
usually  in  the  sandy  bank  of  a  dry  desert  wash  or  beneath  sage  or 
Airiplex  bushes.  In  a  few  moments  the  animal  may  be  watching  the 
intruder  from  the  mouth  of  a  burrow  or  from  behind  a  pile  of  rocks, 
but  it  disappears  at  the  slightest  noise  or  movement.  At  Fruita, 
Mesa  County,  several  were  Uving  in  the  cemetery,  and  one  or  two 
burrows  were  found  beside  gravestones.  None  of  the  squirrels 
uttered  a  sound  while  under  my  observation,  but  one  which  J.  Alden 
Loring  heard  near  Grand  Junction  had  a  note  described  as  '4oud, 
shrill,  and  rattling,  and  gradually  dying  out  like  a  policeman's  whis- 
tle." Mr.  Loring  states  that  the  antelope  squirrel  has  from  four  to 
six  young  in  a  Utter.  Mr.  George  J.  Ashbaugh  and  other  ranchmen 
between  Moqui  and  McElmo,  Montezuma  County,  state  that  antelope 
squirrels  do  much  damage  in  the  spring  by  digging  up  newly  planted 
com.  During  my  stay  at  Mr.  Ashbaugh's  ranch,  June  18-23,  1907, 
the  young  were  about  two-thirds  grown,  and  proved  a  nuisance  by 
getting  into  traps  placed  at  the  mouths  of  Perodipus  burrows  on  the 
small  sandy  flats  at  the  base  of  the  rocky  canyon  walls.  The  species 
is  more  or  less  active  in  winter,  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  of  Coventry,  has 
taken  it  in  January. 
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Citellus  variegatns  grammnms  (Say).     Rook  Squirrel. 

Sciwrus  grammurus  Say,  in  Long's  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  II,  p.  72,  1823.  Type 
from  Purgatory  River,  near  mouth  of  Chacuaco  Creek,  Las  Animas  Coimty, 
Colorado. 

The  large  gray  rock  squirrel  is  common  among  the  rock  ledges  of 
the  eastern  foothills,  and  also  throughout  the  warm  valleys  of  southern 
and  southwestern  Colorado  north  to  the  southern  base  of  the  Book 
CUffs  mainly  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone.  East  of  the  mountains  it  is 
not  known  to  extend  north  to  the  Wyoming  line,  but  is  found  in  the 
foothills  west  of  Fort  Collins.  Along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains it  occurs  regularly  in  open,  rocky  situations  up  to  7,000  feet, 


Flo.  7.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  rock  squirrel  ( CiUUus  varUgatus  grammurus). 

and  toward  the  south  is  occasionally  found  to  8,000  feet.  In  the 
Grand  River  Valley  the  upper  limit  appears  to  be  at  6,500  feet,  a  Uttle 
below  the  upper  edge  of  the  juniper  and  pinyon  belt.  In  some  of  the 
southwestern  valleys,  however,  it  ranges  considerably  higher,  and  on 
the  southwestern  slopes  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  extends  well 
into  the  yellow  pine  belt  wherever  suitable  rocky  ledges  occur.  (See 
fig.  7.) 

The  Biological  Survey  has  specimens  of  grammurus  from  Iligbee, 
Otero  County,  which  are  practically  topotypes.  Specimens  from 
both  eastern  and  western  slopes  are  fairly  typical,  those  from  western 
Colorado  not  differing  sufficiently  to  be  referred  to  C.  v.  utahj  described 
by  Dr.  Merriam  from  Ogden,  Utah.     Rock  squirrels  which  I  saw  in 
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the  Grand  River  Canyon  above  Glen  wood  Springs  in  October,  1906, 
appeared  quite  reddish  on  the  back,  however,  in  this  respect  suggest- 
mg  the  Utah  form. 

Rock  squirrels  nearly  always  live  in  rocky  situations,  the  ledges 
and  bowlder-strewn  sides  of  canyons,  the  bare  rocky  slopes  along  the 
base  of  the  foothills,  and  the  rim  rock  of  outlying  mesas  and  buttes 
being  especially  frequented.  In  the  pinyon  country  near  Bayfield, 
La  Plata  County,  their  burrows  were  often  found  along  the  margins 
of  fields  in  a  nearly  level  country.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  burrows 
are  located  beneath  bowlders  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  canyon  rim  or  in 
rock  slides.  Rock  squirrels  are  quite  shy  and  wary,  and  when  one 
is  surprised  in  the  bottom  of  a  canyon,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  invari- 
ably runs  up  the  slope  and  takes  refuge  among  the  rocks  above.  If 
the  observer  remains  perfectly  quiet,  he  may  at  length  detect  the 
animal  peering  silently  over  the  top  of  a  large  bowlder,  but  it  gener- 
ally vanishes  at  the  slightest  noise  or  motion.  I  watched  one  of 
these  squirrels  dusting  itself  near  Bayfield.  Apparently  it  was 
unaware  of  my  presence  and  at  intervals  would  run  to  a  dusty  spot 
in  a  path,  throw  the  dust  up  with  its  fore  feet,  turn  on  its  back,  and 
wriggle  and  squirm  along  the  ground  in  the  greatest  enjoyment. 
This  performance  was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  when  suddenly 
the  little  fellow  spied  me  and  raced  off  through  the  brush. 

The  food  of  rock  squirrels  consists  chiefly  of  pinyon  nuts,  acorns, 
and  juniper  berries,  and  consequently  over  much  of  their  range  the 
animals  do  little  damage.  In  some  sections,  however,  they  are 
reputed  to  show  a  fondness  for  young  chickens.  Rock  squirrels  are 
abundant  in  the  McElmo  Valley,  Montezuma  County.  Mr.  George 
J.  Ashbaugh  states  that  they  destroy  many  apricots  on  the  trees  for 
the  sake  of  the  seeds,  of  which  they  are  especially  fond;*  they  eat 
holes  in  cantaloupes  and  watermelons  on  the  vines  in  search  of  the 
seeds,  which  they  carry  into  the  rocks  to  be  eaten  at  leisure;  and  they 
also  dig  up  and  eat  much  newly  planted  com. 

While  at  Ashbaugh's  ranch  in  June,  1907,  I  often  heard  the  sharp 
alarm  notes  of  rock  squirrels  in  the  orchard  back  of  the  house.  Near 
Coventry  in  July  they  were  feeding  extensively  upon  pinyon  nuts. 
In  Grand  Valley,  near  Glenwood  Springs,  in  October,  1906,  numbers 
were  seen  in  the  tops  of  large  pinyons  busily  feasting  upon  the  nuts, 
and  so  common  is  this  habit  in  that  section  that  the  animals  are 
locally  known  as  gray  tree  squirrels. 

There  are  few  data  at  hand  on  the  breeding  of  C,  grammums.  An 
old  female  collected  by  Loring  at  Lyons,  May  28,  1893,  was  heavy 
with  three  large  fetuses;  while  the  young  squirrels  were  about  half 
grown  at  Ashbaugh's  ranch,  June  19,  1907. 

1  Warren  (The  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  163, 1910)  states  that  a  rock  squirrel  which  was  killed  at  Ash- 
baugh's  ranch  in  the  fruit  season  liad  50  or  more  apricot  pits  in  Its  pouches. 
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Citellus  elegans  (Kennicott) .     Wyoming  Ground  Squirrel. 

This  large  gray  ground  squirrel  Is  common  in  the  mountain  parks 
and  on  the  sage  plains  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  It  does 
not  appear  to  range  south  of  the  valley  of  Grand  River,  and  it  occurs 
east  of  the  main  ranges  only  in  the  Laramie  River  country.  (See 
fig.  8.)  It  is  abundant  in  Middle  and  North  Parks,  ranging  across  the 
Rabbit  Ear  Mountains  at  Arapahoe  Pass  (9,000  feet),  and  doubtless 
at  other  points  where  there  is  sufficient  open  country.  In  crossing 
the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  west  of  Glendevey  I  did  not  meet  with 
this  squirrel,  and  assume  that  its  range  extends  from  North  Park 
around  the  north  end  of  the  Medicine  Bows  into  the  Laramie  Valley. 


FiQ.  8.~Dl8trilnition  in  Colorado  of  Wyoming  ground  squirrel  ( CUeUus  clegans). 

A  specimen  in  the  National  Museum  from  Cameron  Pass,  at  10,000 
feet,  was  probably  taken  on  the  North  Park  side.  The  species  was 
observed  in  the  small  parks  along  the  heads  of  watercourses  on  the 
high  forested  divide  east  of  the  Laramie  River  as  high  as  10,300  feet, 
and  extends  east  to  Log  Cabin  and  Fish  Creek,^  Larimer  County, 
which  points  are  near  its  eastern  limits.  In  Routt  County  it  is 
found  everywhere  except  in  the  higher  Elk  Head  and  Williams  River 
Mountains,  the  Escalante  Hills,  the  Yampa  and  0-wi-yu-kuts  Plateaus, 
and  the  higher  western  slope  of  the  Park  Range.  Several  of  these 
ground  squirrels  were  observed  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Hahns 

>  Bailey,  Spennophlles  of  Mississippi  Valley,  Bull.  No.  4,  Biological  Survey,  p.  CO,  1893. 
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Peak,  which  appears  to  be  near  its  eastern  limit  in  the  Snake  River 
country.  It  ranges  to  the  headwaters  of  Bear  River,  in  Egeria  Park, 
thence  south  to  McCoy,  on  Grand  River,  and  south  across  the  Piney 
Divide  to  Wolcott.  The  heavily  forested  Gore  Range,  east  of  Egeria 
Park,  apparently  proves  a  barrier,  although  the  species  is  common 
in  the  parks  on  its  western  slope  8  miles  east  of  Toponas.  In  the 
Eagle  River  Valley  I  found  C,  elegans  tolerably  common  from  Gypsum 
to  Wolcott,  and  Warren  reports  it  present  to  a  point  3  miles  east  of 
Minturn,  while  in  the  valley  of  White  River  it  occurs  from  Buford 
west  as  far  as  Rangely.  From  Meeker  the  range  is  north  across  the 
Danforth  Hills  to  Axial  Basin,  south  in  the  valley  of  the  Piceance  to 
Rio  Blanco,^  and  from  Angora  north  to  Lily,  on  Bear  River. 

The  sage  flats  in  Middle  and  North  Parks  are  densely  populated 
with  these  ground  squirrels,  and  ranclmaen  consider  them  very 
injurious  to  the  cattle  range  and  to  small  grain.  Judging  from  my 
own?  obsei-vations  the  damage  inflicted  is  by  no  means  slight,  and 
when  the  large  territory  inhabited  by  them  is  considered,  it  must  be 
very  considerable.  During  July  I  often  saw  numbers  in  the  rye 
fields  eating  the  green  stalks,  and  not  a  vestige  of  grass  remained  near 
their  burrows.  Ranchmen  in  the  Snake  River  Valley  between 
Ilonnold  and  Slater  claim  that  this  species  destroys  fully  a  third  of  the 
rye  crop,  pulling  down  the  stalks  to  get  at  the  heads,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  small  fields  in  August,  1906,  fully  sustained  their  state- 
ment. In  the  summer  of  1904  a  5-acre  field  of  oats  on  Little  Bear 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Fortification  Creek,  is  said  to  have  been  utterly 
ruined  by  ground  squirrels.  In  North  Park  I  often  saw  them  in  the 
hay  meadows,  whither  they  resort  in  the  early  morning,  busily  engaged 
in  pulling  down  and  eating  the  tall  grass  stems. 

This  species  hibernates  very  early  in  the  autumn.  In  1905  none 
were  observed  at  Lay  August  3,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Wallahan  informed  me 
that  they  retired  to  winter  quarters  about  the  middle  of  July,  although 
in  the  lower  Snake  River  country  they  usually  remain  active  until 
about  August  1.  August  17, 1906,  a  few  were  out  near  Honnold,  but 
the  majority  were  already  in  hibernation.  An  immature  specimen 
was  taken  in  a  trap  set  in  the  underground  tunnel  of  a  pocket  gopher 
near  Baggs  Crossing  August  24 ,  but  none  were  noted  above  ground.  A 
very  few  were  seen  near  Meeker  August  12, 1905.  At  Sulphur  Springs, 
Middle  Park,  Warren  found  these  squirrels  running  about  in  fresh  snow 
on  stormy  days  in  April,  and  they  probably  come  out  of  hibernation 
somewhat  earlier  at  the  lower  elevations.  I  noted  a  great  many  bur- 
rows which  had  been  opened  by  badgers,  which  appear  to  feed 
extensively  upon  this  species — a  fact  well  worth  noting  by  farmers 
and  stockmen. 


1  Specimen  in  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
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Citellus    tridecemlineatus   pallidus    (Allen).     Pale   Striped    Ground 
Squirrel. 

This  is  the  common  striped  ground  squirrel  of  the  plains,  but  it 
is  found  also  in  some  of  the  mountain  parks  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  mouittains  at  an  elevation  of  over  9,000  feet.  It  occurs  also 
sparingly  in  North  Park.  It  is  replaced  on  the  sage  plains  and  in 
the  mountain  parks  west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and  also  in  the 
San  Luis  Valley,  by  another  form  of  the  same  group — the  little 
C.  t,  parvus,  (See  fig.  9.)  Specimens  from  Loveland,  Sterling, 
Pawnee  Buttes,  Tuttle,  Eureka  Hill  (Clieyenne  County),  Las  Animas, 


\  C.  r.  AARi/US.  g^  C.  T.  AUUOt/S. 

Fig.  9.— Distribution  in  Cotorado  of  striped  ground  squirrels  ( CHcllus  t.  parvus  and  C.  t.  pallidus). 

and  other  localities  indicate  a  general  distribution  over  the  plains 
of  eastern  Colorado. 

At  Golden  the  pale  striped  ground  squirrel  is  common  both  on 
the  plains  and  in  the  parks  of  the  foothills  at  7,300  feet.  One  was 
found  dead  in  the  trail  near  Elkhorn,  in  the  foothills  of  Larimer 
County,  at  7,500  feet.  In  North  Park  small  numbers  were  occu- 
pying an  isolated  strip  of  sandy  country  east  of  Canadian  Creek, 
at  the  west  base  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Range.  C.  pallidus  has 
doubtless  reached  this  region  from  the  north,  as  the  Medicine  Bow 
Range  is  an  eifective  barrier  on  the  east.  It  was  not  observed  on 
the  sage  plains  of  central  and  western  North  Park.  It  is  common 
in  the  Wet  Mountain  and  Huerfano  Valleys,  and  near  La  Veta  in 
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the  Cucharas  Valley;  and  on  August  23,  1907,  I  found  it  abundant 
and  active  on  the  high  grassy  plains  of  South  Park  near  Como,  at 
an  elevation  of  9,800  feet.  It  is  reported  also  from  the  upper  Arkan- 
sas Valley  near  Buena  Vista,  but  I  did  not  find  any  at  Salida.  The 
National  Museum  has  a  specimen  from  Twin  Lakes.  -The  species 
probably  reaches  the  upper  Arkansas  Valley  from  South  Park 
through  some  of  the  open  mountain  passes. 

Over  most  of  its  range  this  ground  squirrel  is  injurious  to  truck 
gardens  and  grain  fields.  Its  worst  habit  is  that  of  digging  up  newly 
planted  com  and  eating  the  kernels.  Near  Valmont,  Boulder 
County,  in  June,  1905,  it  was  reported  very  injurious.  Because 
of  its  depredations  several  farmers  were  obliged  to  plant  their  sweet 
com  a  second  time.  In  this  section  it  was  living  in  burrows  along 
the  grassy  margins  of  gardens  and  cultivated  fields. 

Citellns   tridecemlineatns   parvus    (Allen).    Little   Striped   Ground 

Squirrel. 

This  ground  squirrel,  the  smallest  member  of  the  group,  has  its 
center  of  abundance  in  the  semidesert  areas  of  western  Routt  and 
Rio  Blanco  Counties.  (See  fig.  9.)  This  region  was  traversed  so 
late  in  the  sunmier,  in  both  1905  and  1906,  that  most  of  the  squir- 
rels were  already  hibernating;  therefore  their  numbers  could  not  be 
ascertained.  The  few  observed  were  living  in  deserted  burrows  of 
white-tailed  prairie  dogs,  with  the  exception  of  three  in  the  White 
River  Valley,  which  were  occupying  small  burrows  apparently  exca- 
vated by  themselves.  The  squirrels  collected  were  sluggish  in  their 
movements  and  extremely  fat,  which  indicated  that  they  were  ready 
for  hibernation.  They  were  usually  sitting  at  the  mouths  of  the 
burrows  enjoying  the  warm  autumn  sunshine,  but  near  Rangely 
one  was  seen  in  the  top  of  a  Sarcohatus  bush.  At  Mud  Springs,  on 
the  White  River  Plateau  at  9,000  feet,  C,  parvus  was  occupying 
deserted  burrows  of  Thomomys  fossor.  Two  adults  and  two  young 
were  observed  in  a  park  at  this  point  August  18,  1905.  This  squirrel 
is  reported  as  common  in  Lily  Park,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Snake 
and  Bear  Rivers;  in  Browns  Park,  near  the  Utah  boundary;  and 
on  the  Iron  Springs  Divide,  between  the  Snake  and  Bear  Rivers. 
In  the  Snake  River  Valley  it  is  found  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of 
Four-mile  Creek,  where  one  was  seen'  August  22,  1906.  Warren 
states  that  he  saw  it  at  Big  Beaver  Creek,  Rio  Blanco  County,  in 
1907.^  During  my  investigations  six  specimens  were  collected, 
as  follows:  Axial  Basin,  August  8,  1905;  Mud  Springs,  White  River 
Plateau,  August  18,  1905;  Escalante  (7  miles  west),  August  31, 
1906;  and  Rangely,  September  13  and  17,  1906. 

This  little  ground  squirrel  is  the  form  occurring  over  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  San  Luis  Valley.     Loring  found  it  not  uncommon  at 


1  Further  Notes  on  the  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  71, 1908. 
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Fort  Garland  in  July,  1892,  and  collected  three  specimens,  while 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gaut  secured  two  at  Antonito,  Conejos  County,  August 
30  and  31,  1904.  Bailey  has  observed  this  ground  squirrel  at  La 
Jara,  and  it  was  reported  to  me  as  abundant  at  the  Medano  Springs 
ranch,  near  the  San  Luis  Lakes,  in  1907.  While  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley  in  1909  Warren  found  it  at  Mosca,  San  Luis  I^akes,  and  at 
Moffat. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  distribution  of  C,  parvics  in  the  region 
between  the  White  River  Plateau  and  the  San  Luis  Valley  aside 
from  a  specimen  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  labeled  ''Elk  Mts.," 
collected  by  Capt.  Stevenson  September  6,  1873. 

Citellns  obsoletns  (Kennicott).     Kennicott  Ground  Squirrel. 

This  is  the  small  grayish  ground  squirrel  inliabiting  the  sandy  areas 
on  the  plains  north  of  the  Arkansas  Divide.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
present  on  the  higher  plains,  being  found  principally  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Platte  and  Republican  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  western 
limits  of  range  have  not  been  ascertained.  A  specimen  in  the  Colo- 
rado Historical  and  Natural  History  Society  collection  was  taken  at 
Sand  Creek,  near  Denver,  and  the  Biological  Survey  has  the  species 
from  Greeley.  Specimens  from  Hugo,  Tuttle,  Wray,  SterUng,  Avalo, 
and  Greeley  are  referable  to  C,  obsoletus,  although  tliere  is  consider- 
able variation.  Specimens  from  Wray  and  Tuttle  have  the  coloration 
of  obsoletus,  but  in  size  approach  major.  The  Sterling  series  agrees 
best  with  specimens  of  obsoletus  from  Cherry  County,  Nebr.  (assumed 
to  be  typical),  in  small  size  and  in  coloration,  most  of  the  specimens 
having  the  characteristic  coal-black  edgings  of  the  indistinct  spots  on 
posterior  part  of  dorsum. 

Like  most  other  forms  of  spotted  ground  squirrels,  C.  obsoletus  is 
largely  restricted  to  sandy  country.  In  starting  nortliwest  across  the 
plains  from  Cheyenne  WeUs  in  1909, 1  first  saw  the  sj)ecies  on  the  level 
plain  a  few  miles  northwest  of  that  jwint  May  10.  No  others  were 
found  until  I  reacheil  the  Soutli  J'ork  of  Rei)ubUcan  River,  where  an 
adult  male  was  shot  5  miles  east  of  Tuttle  May  18.  The  following 
day  another  was  collected  on  the  hard  soil  divide  2  miles  south  of 
Wray,  and  one  was  noted  in  the  sand  2  miles  east  of  the  same  point. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Wray,  informed  me  that  in  the  valley  east  of  the 
town  these  squirrels  are  more  numerous  than  the  strij)ed  ground 
squirrels.  May  24  a  spotted  ground  sc|uirrel  was  seen  in  the  sand 
hills  midway  between  Wray  and  Yimia.  I  saw  none  in  crossing  the 
hard  soil  watershed  between  Yuma  and  Sterling.  The  species  was 
encountered  6  miles  southeast  of  Sterling  May  28,  one  being  traj)ped 
in  a  gravelly  arroyo  just  below  the  bluffs,  and  others  were  taken  in 
the  sand  along  the  east  side  of  the  Platte  at  Sterling  a  day  or  so  later. 
The  only  one  found  northwest  of  Sterling  was  dug  out  of  its  burrow 
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on  a  hard  soil  flat  along  Horsetail  Creek,  13  miles  east  of  Avalo,  June 
3.  Prof.  Lantz  found  these  ground  squirrels  common  south  of  the 
Big  Sandy  near  Hugo.  A  burrow  which  he  (hig  out  in  sandy  soil 
was  12  feet  in  length,  but  at  no  place  more  than  18  inches  below 
the  surface.  Tliis  burrow  had  three  entrances  and  terminated  in  a 
small  round  chamber  which  contained  a  slight  nest  of  grass,  in  wliich, 
iiLstead  of  a  squirrel,  a  large  bull  snake  was  coiled. 

Citellus  spilosoma  major  (Merriam).  Large  Spotted  Ground  Squirrel. 
Spotted  ground  squirrels  from  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  southward, 
though  not  typical,  are  referred  to  this  form.  Specimens, from  Las 
Animas  and  La  Junta  (18  miles  south)  in  the  Biological  Survey  col- 
lection agree  in  size  with  typical  major  from  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico, but  are  grayer.  Others  collected  by  Warren  at  Lamar  and  at 
Monon,  Baca  County,  are  best  referred  to  tliis  form.  These  are  said 
to  be  the  common  ground  squirrels  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  at  Pueblo.* 
Spotted  groxmd  squirrels  from  the  Arkansas  Divide  and  northward 
are  nearest  obsoletus,  indicating  that  the  two  forms  may  intergrade 
in  southern  Colorado.  Prof.  D.  E.  liantz,  who  collected  specimens 
south  of  La  Junta,  thinks  this  form  comes  out  of  hibernation  about 
April  20. 

Cynomys  ludovicianus  (Ord).     Prairie  Dog. 

Tliis  is  the  large  brown  prairie  dog  of  the  eastern  plains  of  Colorado. 
There  is  probably  not  a  county  east  of  the  footliills  in  wliich  it  is  not 
present  in  considerable  numbers,  and  colonies  are  foimd  in  some  of 
the  broader  footliill  valleys  to  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  The  western 
limit  of  range  may  be  roughly  mdicated  by  Livermore,  Larimer 
County;  Lyons;  Boulder;  Rockvale,  Fremont  County;^  Badito,  Huer- 
fano County;  and  Trinidad. 

At  several  points  in  southern  Colorado  the  range  of  this  species 
almost  meets  that  of  the  smaller  C.  gunnisoni,  but  usually  the  two 
species  are  sej)arated  by  a  vertical  distance  of  from  1,000  to  2,000 
feet — ludavicianus  occupying  the  valleys  and  the  flat  tops  of  the 
lowest  mesas,  while  gunnisoni  Uves  in  the  i)arks  of  the  highest  foot- 
hills and  in  the  mountains.  Near  Badito  colonies  of  both  species 
are  found  within  a  mile  or  so  of  each  other — ludamciamis  occupying 
the  flat  along  Huerfano  River,  and  gunnisoni  the  open  parks  among 
the  pinyons  on  the  first  benches  south  of  the  river  and  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  it.  At  Gardner,  12  miles  above  Badito,  gunni- 
soni is  found  in  the  Huerfano  Valley. 

Prairie  dogs  are  especially  abundant  along  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
between  Trinidad  and  La  Junta,  and  in  Baca  County  in  the  extreme 
southeast  comer  of  the  State.     In  1909  I  found  them  common  on  the 


1  Warreu,  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  242,  1906. 

»  Field  Col.  Mus.  Pub.  115,  Zool.  ser.,  VIII,  p.  181, 1907. 
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eastern  end  of  the  Arkansas  Divide  near  Cheyenne  Wells,  and  a^ain 
from  a  point  15  miles  northwest  of  SterUnj^  west  to  Grover.  Their 
numbers  are  decreasing  in  Yuma  County  and  elsewhere,  o>\'ing  to 
rapid  settlement.  Numerous  grass-grown  mounds  between  Yuma 
and  Sterling  indicate  that  formerly  the  animals  were  abundant, 
but  in  1909  I  saw  very  few  inhabited  colonies  in  this  section.  In  the 
tliinly  settled  grazing  country  dog  towns  often  cover  large  areas  of 
excellent  cattle  range  and  are  thus  a  source  of  loss  to  stockmen. 

In  1892  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  found  this  species  abundant  at  Trinidad 
in  open  places  among  the  pinyons  on  the  table  mountains,  and 
reports  that  at  Las  Animas  nine  prairie  dogs  were  drowned  out  of  a 
single  burrow.  In  1905  Prof.  Lantz  reported  a  colony  at  Byers  in 
which  albinos  are  common,  stating  that  **a  dozen  pure  white  speci- 
mens can  sometimes  be  seen  at  a  time/'  Near  Iligbee,  Otero  County, 
Prof.  Lantz  reports  that  all  the  females  had  apparently  given  birth 
to  young  before  April  12,  1910.  In  six  instances  the  number  of  young 
was  six;  in  two  instances  it  was  four. 

Cynomys  gnnnisoni  (Baird).     Gunnison  Prairie  Dog. 

Spermophilus  gunnisoni  Baird,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,   VII,  p.  :5;54,  1855. 
Type  from  Cochetopa  Pasp,  Sagiiache  County,  Colorado. 

The  type  of  Cynomys  gunnwoni  was  collected  by  F.  Kreuzfeldt  on 
Capt.  E.  G.  Beckwitji's  expedition  in  1853.  The  species  is  consider- 
ably smaller  than  C.  ludcnncianus,  with  very  short  eai*s  and  tail,  the 
latter  bordered  and  tipped  with  white.  Like  C,  leucurus  of  north- 
western Colorado,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  marked  gregarious  habits, 
the  burrows  being  scattered  here  and  there  over  valleys,  mesas,  and 
even  steep  slopes.  It  is  more  of  a  mountain  animal  than  either  of 
the  above  species,  but  is  equally  at  home  in  the  I'pper  Sonoran, 
Transition,  and  even  lower  Canadian  zones. 

This  is  the  prairie  dog  so  abundant  in  South  Park,  in  j>arts  of  the 
upper  Arkansas,  San  Luis,  and  Rio  Grande  Valleys,  and  in  the  open 
country  and  valleys  south  and  west  of  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata 
Mountains  and  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau.  It  crosses  the  Cochetopa 
Pass  into  the  Gunnison  country  and  ranges  as  far  west  as  the  Black 
Mesa.  The  northern  and  western  Umits  are  indicated  hj  localities 
as  follows:  Como  (South  Park),  Twin  Lakes,  Leadville,  near  Crested 
Butte, ^  Black  Mesa,  Cerro  Ridge,  and  the  I'ncompahgre  Plateau. 
The  ranges  of  gunnisoni  and  leucurus  do  not  seem  to  meet  at  any 
point,  although  separated  by  only  a  \eYj  narrow  strip  of  country  in 
the  Cimarron  region.  C.  gunnisoni  is  known  to  inhabit  the  lower 
western  parts  of  Montezuma,  Dolores,  San  Miguel,  and  Montrose  Coun- 
ties, and  doubtless  extends  westward  some  distance  into  eastern  Utah, 
possibly  in  that  region  also  approaching  the  range  of  C.  Uncurus, 

»  Further  Notes  ou  the  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  71,  1908. 
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Prairie  dogs  are  reported  abundant  on  the  extensive  sage  flats  and 
deserts  south  of  the  La  Sal  Mountains,  but  the  species  is  not  known. 

In  crossing  the  Continental  Divide  between  Lake  City  and  Creede, 
C,  gunnisoni  was  not  noted  south  of  Lake  City,  but  was  again  seen 
on  the  flats  just  below  Lake  Santa  Maria,  at  9,400  feet,  and  it  may 
occur  still  farther  up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  range  is  continuous 
across  the  Poncha  Pass,  between  the  San  Luis  and  Arkansas  Valleys, 
and  also  across  Trout  Creek  Pass,  between  the  Arkansas  Valley  and 
^outh  Park.  To  the  east  this  species  is  common  in  the  small  moun- 
tain parks  near  Divide,  Teller  County,  at  9,500  feet,  and  extends 
down  the  Pountain  Creek  Canyon  to  Cascade.  It  follows  the  Arkan- 
sas River  down  to  Texas  Creek  and  thence  extends  south  across  the 
Wet  Mountain  Valley  to  the  Huerfano,  and  down  this  v.alley  to  Badito. 
It  occupies  the  divide  between  the  Huerfano  and  Cucharas  Rivers, 
and  from  near  La  Veta  apparently  follows  southeast  around  the 
Spanish  Peaks,  as  it  is  again  met  with  on  the  parks  and  plateaus  of 
the  Trinidad  region.  In  open  sections  like  South  Park,  it  reaches 
its  upper  hmit  at  between  9,500  and  10,000  feet,  but  the  vertical 
range  is  governed  entirely  by  the  character  of  the  country.  Thus  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  in  Archuleta  and  La 
Plata  Counties,  where  there  is  an  extensive  area  of  yellow  pine  forest 
between  7,000  and  8,500  feet,  prairie  dogs  are  not  found  so  high, 
along  the  Rio  Pinos  occurring  only  as  far  up  as  Vallecito,  at  about 
8,000  feet. 

As  the  higher  part  of  its  range  is  a  region  of  very  limited  agricul- 
ture and  supports  an  abundance  of  wild  grasses,  this  species  can  not 
there  be  considered  very  injurious,  but  in  some  of  the  low  irrigated 
valleys  of  the  southwestern  counties  it  is  very  destructive  to  grain 
and  alfalfa  fields.  On  the  South  Park  plains,  just  east  of  Como,  in 
August,  1907,  the  heads  of  prairie  dogs  could  be  seen  sticking  out  of 
the  tall  grass  in  all  directions,  but  grass  was  so  abundant  that  they 
were  making  no  visible  impression  upon  it.  The  greatest  damage 
caused  by  prairie  dogs  was  reported  from  Coventry,  the  McElmo 
Valley,  and  near  Bayfield.  At  the  last  two  localities  the  ranchmen 
successfully  drown  them  out  of  all  the  low  ground  wliich  can  be 
reached  with  ditch  water;  but  on  the  neighboiing  benches  and  mesas, 
and  even  on  the  largest  dry  knolls  in  the  fields,  the  prairie  dogs  more 
than  hold  their  own,  as  comparatively  few  ranchmen  take  the  trouble 
to  poison  those  left  on  high  ground.  Several  ranclunen  at  Bayfield 
have  for  several  years  kept  their  land  clear  of  prairie  dogs  by  the  use 
of  carbon  bisulphide  or  wheat  soaked  in  strychnine,  but  a  lack  of 
cooperation  permits  the  animals  to  maintain  their  present  abundance. 
In  a  single  pasture  in  the  Rio  Pinos  Valley  181  prairie  dogs  are  said  to 
have  been  drowned  out  and  killed  in  a  single  day.  Old  residents  at 
Bayfield  state  that  15  years  ago  the  animals  were  unknown  in  the 
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valley,  but  that  they  have  gradually  worked  northward  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  According  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Bates,  of  Bayfield, 
a  pecuUar  disease  killed  the  larger  part  of  the  prairie  dogs  on  Florida 
River  some  years  ago.  The  aflFection  is  said  to  have  caused  excessive 
weakness,  and  in  its  later  stages  loss  of  hair. 

This  species  appears  to  hibernate  throughout  the  winter.  It  was 
out  in  abundance  at  Divide,  and  also  on  the  South  Park  plains 
between  Howbert  and  Ilartsel,  October  5,  1907,  and  all  of  the  ani- 
mals appeared  fat,  sleek,  and  well  furred.  At  Sapinero  two  were  seen 
out  of  their  burrows  October  16,  but  none  thereafter,  although  I  was 
in  good  pfairie-dog  country  until  mid-November. 

Gynomys  lencimis  Merriam.     White-tailed  Prairie  Dog. 

Tliis  handsome  species  replaces  C,  ludovicianus  and  gunnisani  on 
the  sage  plains  of  northwestern  Colorado,  where  it  occupies  much  of 
the  open 'country  west  of  the  Park  and  Gore  Ranges  and  north  of  the 
lower  Gunnison  Valley.  It  occurs  also  in  North  Park,  but  I  did  not 
find  it  in  Laramie  Valley,  east  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Range,  nor  does 
it  range  across  the  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains  into  Middle  Park  and  Blue 
River  Valley.  In  Snake  River  Valley  it  is  found  ea«t  to  Ilonnold, 
and  in  White  River  Valley  it  is  common  as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of 
South  Fork.  Prairie  dogs  occur  throughout  the  Bear  River 
region,  and  follow  this  stream  to  its  headwaters  in  Egeria  Park; 
thence,  sparingly,  south  across  the  divide  to  McCoy  on  Grand  River, 
and  again  across  Piney  Divide  to  Wolcott,  on  Eagle  River,  and  west 
in  the  Grand  Valley  to  Gypsum.  They  do  not  extend  through  the 
Grand  Canyon  above  Glenwood,  nor  do  they  pass  around  it,  and  they 
are  absent  from  the  Grand  Valley  between  Glenwood  and  Grand 
Junction.  On  the  desert  areas  between  Grand  Junction  and  the 
Utah  boundary,  prairie  dogs  are  common,  doubtless  coming  in  from 
the  west,  where  the  range  is  probably  continuous  around  the  west- 
em  end  of  the  Book  Cliffs  in  Utah.  They  range  from  the  Axial 
Basin  south  across  the  lowest  passes  of  the  Danforth  Hills  to  the 
White  River  Valley  at  Meeker,  but  apparently  do  not  cross  the 
White  River  Plateau  or  its  western  extension,  the  Book  Plateau,  at 
any  point  in  the  State. 

Instead  of  extending  northeast  from  Grand  Junction  in  tlie  nar- 
row Grand  Valley,  C,  leucurus  ranges  to  the  southeast  in  the  broad 
Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre  Valleys,  and  occurs  over  a  wide  area 
between  the  Grand  Mesa  and  Uncompahgre  Plateau.  In  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Valley  it  was  noted  south  to  a  point  on  Dallas  Creek,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Ridgway.  East  of  Montrose  it  was  abundant  along 
the  railroad  at  Cedar  Creek,  and  a  few  were  seen  almost  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Cerro  Ridge,  between  Cedar  Creek  and  Cimarron.  None  were 
observed  at  Cimarron,  and  the  divide  between  the  Cimarron  and 
90432°— 11 7 
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Uncompahgre  Rivers  appears  to  mark  the  eastern  limit  of  range  in 
this  region.  The  species  extends  east  along  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Gunnison  to  Hotchkiss  and  Paonia,  and  was  abundant  at  the  west 
base  of  the  West  Elk  Mountains,  between  Hotchkiss  and  Crawford. 
The  majority  observed  in  this  section  were  on  the  dry  adobe  flats, 
where  the  only  vegetation  worthy  of  mention  was  the  prostrate, 
scrubby,  desert-growing  Atnplex  nuttaUi  and  a  sparse  growth  of 
Dondia  (probably  Z).  moquini)  in  damp  alkaline  spots. 

C,  leucurus  is  not  unlike  gunnisoni  in  size  and  general  coloration, 
but  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its  white  tail 
and  b}^  the  broad  dusky  patch  which  covers  the  eye  and  extends  down 
over  the  cheek.  It  is  not  extensively  colonial,  the  burrows  being 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  sage  plains.  The  burrows  are 
apparently  occupied  for  many  years,  and  the  ejected  earth  accumu- 
lates into  very  large  mounds,  often  as  much  as  3  feet  in  height  and 
8  or  10  feet  in  diameter.  These  prairie  dogs  are  not  very  shy  and 
often  sit  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  until  approached  within  a  rod. 
The  usual  note  is  a  peculiar  querulous  cry,'  very  unlike  the  short, 
sharp  bark  of  ludovicianus.  Chattering  alarm  notes  also  are  occa- 
sionally heard  as  one  walks  through  a  colony. 

Wherever  white-tailed  prairie  dogs  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
cultivated  ground  they  are  very  injurious  to  green  crops.  Loring 
states  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Junction  the  burrows  are  usually 
in  the  dry  banks  of  irrigating  ditches,  and  the  prairie  dogs  inflict 
considerable  damage  on  the  adjacent  truck  farms  by  eating  cabbages, 
cantaloupes,  and  other  crops.  While  eating,  they  sit  erect  on  their 
hind  legs,  but  if  disturbed  run  to  the  burrows,  carrying  the  food  in 
their  mouths.  They  destroy  considerable  areas  of  range  grasses  and 
feed  extensively  in  alfalfa  fields  and  liay  meadows  in  the  river  valleys 
throughout  their  range. 

Marmota  engelhardti  Allen.     Engelhardt  Woodchuck;  Marmot. 

The  Colorado  marmots  are  tentatively  referred  to  this  species, 
which  was  described  from  Beaver  Mountains,  Utah.  The  scanty 
material  at  hand  is  insufficient  for  accurate  comparison,  and  definite 
conclusions  are  impossible  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
group.  ' 

The  marmot  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  mammals  of  the 
mountains,  and  occurs  from  6,000  feet  in  the  foothills  to  the  rocky 
summits  of  the  highest  peaks,  at  over  14,000  feet.  It  has,  therefore, 
a  vertical  range  of  about  8,000  feet.  Marmots  are  much  more  abun- 
dant above  than  below  8,000  feet,  and  are  especially  numerous  in 
the  slide  rock  near  timberline.  They  are  reported  present  on  the 
summit  of  Grays  Peak,  at  an  elevation  of  14,341  feet,  and  have  been 
observed  also  on  the  summit  of  Longs  Peak,  100  feet  lower.  The 
clear,  shrill  whistle  of  the  marmot  is  one  of  the  few  sounds  that  break 
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the  silence  of  the  high  altitudes,  and  the  large  reddish-brown  animals 
may  often  be  seen  sunning  themselves  on  the  warm,  flat  surfaces  of 
rocks  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  the  Ilalins  Peak  region 
marmots  were  abundant,  and  were  usually  seen  around  abandoned 
prospect  holes  and  mining  shafts,  while  at  Arkins,  Larimer  County, 
one  was  living  in  an  old  sandstone  quarry.  On  the  Bear  River 
meadows  east  of  Hayden,  Routt  County,  in  August,  1905,  I  saw  a 
marmot  run  into  its  burrow  beneath  a  pile  of  brush,  while  a  week 
later  four  were  observed  feeding  on  grass  in  a  meadow  along  Good 
Spring  Creek,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Danforth  Hills.  I  have 
found  marmots  more  or  less  common  at  Coulter;  Mount  Whiteley; 
Mclntyre  Creek,  Medicine  Bow  Mountains;  Elk  Head  Mountains; 
Mount  Kelso;  near  Boulder;  Sapinero;  and  Georgetown.  They  are 
reported  common  in  the  following  localities:  St.  Elmo;  Lone  Cone; 
Pagosa  Springs;  La  Plata  Mountains,  northeast  of  Mancos;  San  Juan 
Mountains,  north  of  Vallecito;  Silverton;  Cochetopa  Pass;  Estes 
Park;  and  Longs  Peak. 

In  Park  County,  in  1871,  Allen  found  the  marmot  abundant  from 
the  Platte  Valley  to  above  timberline,  and  states  that  black  speci- 
mens occur  frequently  in  that  region.* 

Epimys  norvegicus  (Erxleben).     Norway  Rat;  Wharf  Rat. 

There  is  very  httle  information  available  on  the  distribution  in 
Colorado  of  tliis  noxious  species,  which  is  usually  known  as  bam  rat 
or  house  rat.  Doubtless  by  this  time  it  has  reached  most  of  the 
larger  towns  at  least,  as  Warren  says  it  is  found  in  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  and  Greeley;  ^  and  in  1905  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
common  in  the  Boulder  warehouses.  Rats  are  uncommon  away  from 
towns,  and  I  have  met  very  few  ranchmen  whose  buildings  are 
infested  wdth  them.  Mr.  C.  II.  Smith,  of  Coventry,  Montrose  County, 
reports  a  very  few  on  his  ranch,  so  they  are  probably  more  or  less  com- 
mon over  the  western  part  of  the  State,  although  Warren  did  not  hear 
of  them  at  Grand  Junction.  Near  Valmont,  Boulder  County,  I  caught 
a  large  Norway  rat  in  a  trap  set  at  a  ground  squirrel  burrow  in  a 
prairie  dog  town,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  farm. 

Mns  mnsculus  Linnaeus.     House  Mouse. 

I  have  not  seen  the  common  house  mouse  in  the  higher  mountains, 
and  have  no  information  regarding  its  presence  above  the  Transition 
zone.  It  is  tolerably  common  in  cultivated  districts  on  the  plains, 
in  towns,  and  around  farm  buildings,  and  even  in  fields  and  meadows, 
but  is  not  such  a  pest  as  in  the  older  settled  States.  House  mice  are 
by  no  means  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  railroads,  for  I  have  found 
them  in  sparsely  settled  districts  40  or  50  miles  from  the  nearest  rail- 
road.    At  Ashbaugh's  ranch,  near  McElmo,  Montezuma  County,  one 

1  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  57,  1874.  «  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  244, 1906. 
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was  taken  in  a  tule  marsh  along  McElmo  Creek,  and  I  have  elsewhere 
observed  that  marshes  are  much  frequented  by  this  species.  A 
house  mouse  was  killed  in  one  of  the  buildings  at  Gaume^s  ranch, 
northwestern  Baca  County,  a  region  wher©  ranches  are  many  miles 
apai-t.  Another  was  caught  in  the  bam  at  the  Medano  Springs  ranch, 
near  the  San  Luis  Lakes.  Prof.  Lantz  found  them  abundant  near 
Higbee,  in  southeastern  Otero  County.  Wliite-footed  mice  of  several 
species  take  the  place  of  house  mice  over  much  of  the  timbered  and 
canyon  country,  and  in  many  places  are  associated  with  the  latter 
about  buildings  and  sheds. 

Onychomys  leucogaster  pallescens  Merriam.     Pale  Grasshopper  Mouse. 

The  large  pale  grasshopper  mouse   is  generally  distributed   over 

the  Upper  Sonpran  plains  and  deserts  on  both  sides  of  the  Con- 
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FlQ.   10.— DistributioD  in  Colorado  of  grasshopi>er  mice  iOnychomjfS  L  brevicaudm  and  O.  I.  paUacefu). 

tinental  Divide,  except  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State, 
where  the  smaller  0.  hrevicaudus  replaces  it.  (See  fig.  10.)  Speci- 
mens from  the  southwestern  desert  region  and  also  from  the  San 
Luis  Valley  are  larger  and  paler  than  those  from  the  northeastern 
plains,  where  an  approach  to  0.  leucogaster  is  suggested  by  the 
darker  color. 

This  species  apparently  occupies  a  considerable  area  in  western 
Montezuma,  Dolores,  San  ^liguel,  Montrose,  and  Mesa  C^ounties, 
but  its  range  is  imperfectly  worked  out.    The  distribution  in  the  lower 
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Grand  River  Valley  appears  to  be  limited,  the  only  specimens  thus 
far  taken  coming  from  Fruita,  and  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  must 
certainly  separate  the  Grand  Valley  range  from  the  more  extensive 
area  occupied  farther  south.  The  Book  CUffs  Umit  its  northward 
dispersion  and  separate  it  from  brevicavdus.  In  the  San  Luis  Valley 
it  undoubtedly  occurs  throughout  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone.  The 
grasshopper  mice  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  Valley  above  the  Grand 
Canyon  would  appear  to  be  separated  from  those  of  the  eastern 
plains  by  the  Royal  Gorge,  but  nothing  is  knoA^Ti  of  the  distribution 
in  this  section  aside  from  the  specimens  taken  on  the  sandy  slopes 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  just  above  SaUda.  Warren 
has  taken  0,  paUescens  in  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley.  It  may  have 
reached  tliis  high  mountain  valley  from  either  the  Arkansas  Valley 
on  the  north  or  the  Huerfano  Valley  on  the  south. 

Grasshopper  mice  are  nocturnal.  They  especially  frequent  sandy 
areas,  and  are  often  taken  in  traps  set  at  the  burrows  of  kangaroo 
rats,  ground  squirrels,  and  pocket  mice.  Their  carnivorous  propensity 
is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  the  collector  meets  in  trapping  the  rarer 
desert  mice,  and  often  after  nights  of  trapping  without  success  he 
is  chagrined  to  find  in  one  of  his  traps  the  partly  devoured  and 
mangled  remains  of  a  rare  pocket  mouse.  Sometimes  in  regions 
where  grasshopper  mice  are  plentiful,  a  miscellaneous  catch  of 
other  species  will  be  almost  ruined  by  them.  Much  of  the  food  of 
grasshopper  mice  consists  of  soft-bodied  insects,  such  as  grass- 
hoppers and  crickets.  The  name  scorpion  mice,  sometimes  appUed 
to  these  rodents,  is  due  to  a  marked  fondness  for  scorpions,  which  prob- 
ably form  part  of  their  food  in  Colorado,  particularly  in  the  south- 
west. Vegetable  food  also  is  eaten.  At  the  Medano  Springs  ranch, 
near  the  San  Luis  Lakes,  these  mice  proved  a  nuisance  by  eating 
carrots,  potatoes,  and  cabbages  in  a  vegetable  cellar. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  their  food,  grasshopper  mice  decompose 
much  more  rapidly  than  mice  which  feed  cliiefly  on  seeds  and  vege- 
table matter. 

The  pale  grasshopper  mouse  is  represented  in  the  Biological  Survey 
collection  by  a  large  series  of  specimens  from  Loveland,  Pawnee 
Buttes,  Sterling,  Greeley,  Golden,  Hugo,  Limon,  Loco,  Canon  City, 
Salida,  Burlington,  Las  Animas,  La  Junta  (18  miles  south),  Gaume's 
ranch  (Baca  County),  Antonito,  Medano  Springs  ranch,  and  Conejos 
River,  in  eastern  and  southern  Colorado;  and  others  from  Fruita, 
Coventry,  and  Naturita,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  I 
have  taken  immature  specimens  at  Arkins,  in  the  foothills  of  Larimer 
County,  and  at  Ashbaugh's  ranch,  near  McElmo,  Montezuma  County. 
A  skidl  in  the  Merriam  collection  is  from  Roggen,  Weld  County. 
Specimens  from  additional  localities,  Springfield  and  Monon  (Baca 
Ck)unty),  Moffat,  Hooper,  San  Luis  Lakes,  Crestone,  and  Westcliffe, 
are  in  the  Warren  collection. 
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Onychomys  leucogaster  breyicandns  Merriam.     Idaho  Grasshopper 

Mouse. 

This  small  species  apparently  does  not  range  south  of  Bear  River, 
in  northwestern  Colorado.  (See  fig.  10.)  On  the  sage  plains  of 
North  Park  it  occurs  as  high  as  8,500  feet  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Transition  zone,  but  in  the  region  between  Snake  and  Bear  Rivers, 
in  western  Routt  County,  it  inhabits  a  much  lower  altitude.  It  is 
usually  met  with  in  sandy  strips  of  country,  but  at  no  point  is  it 
abundant,  being  always  greatly  outnumbered  by  white-footed  mice. 
This  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  eight  specimens  from  Cana- 
dian Creek,  east  of  Walden,  North  Park;  Snake  River,  south  of 
Sunny  Peak,  Routt  County;  and  Bear  River,  south  of  Lay. 

Allen  records  a  specimen  from  Three  Forks  (forks  of  Snake  River), 
in  northeastern  Routt  County.*  Warren  mentions  specimens  taken 
by  himself  at  Craig,  and  on  Snake  River  7  miles  north  of  Lily.^ 

Peromyscns  lencopns  tomillo  Meams.     Texas  White-footed  Mouse. 

This  form  represents  P.  leucopus  in  the  arid  region  from  the  Rio 
Grande  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  north  to  the  Arkansas  Valley.  An  immature 
pair  collected  in  the  brushy  bottom  along  the  Arkansas  River  at 
Canon  City  by  Loring,  and  specimens  taken  by  Warren  at  Lamar,  and 
in  Baca  County  at  Monon,  Springfield,  and  Gaume^s  ranch,  indicate 
the  known  distribution  of  this  form  within  the  State.  Much  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  working  out  the  distribution  of  this  and  many 
other  small  mammals  on  the  eastern  plains.  Judging  from  its  habits 
farther  south,  it  should  be  found  in  the  brushy  stream  bottoms  of 
most  of  the  region  lying  south  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  east  of  the 
foothills,  particularly  in  the  piles  of  drift  and  rubbish  left  after 
freshets.  Regarding  its  habits  in  Baca  County,  Warren  says:  *'The 
specimens  taken  in  Baca  County  were  mostly  found  among  the  sand- 
stone bluffs  along  the  water  courses,  although  a  few  were  taken  about 
some  ranch  buildings.''  ' 

Peromyscns  maniculatus  nebrascensis   (Mearns).     Nebraska  WTiite- 

footed  Mouse. 

This  is  the  common  white-footed  mouse  of  the  Upper  Sonoran 
plains  region  of  both  eastern  and  northwestern  Colorado,  as  shown 
by  series  of  specimens  from  a  great  many  localities.  It  is  found  also 
in  the  sandy  strip  of  country  along  the  eastern  side  of  San  Luis  Valley. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  foothills  and  the  higher  western  plateaus  it 
grades  into  the  dark  reddish  P.  rujinus  of  the  mountains.  Like  that 
form,  it  inhabits  all  conceivable  situations,  but  it  is  normally  more 

I  Bull.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  VIII,  p.  253,  189C. 

*  Further  Notes  on  the  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  72, 1908. 

«  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  245, 1906. 
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abundant,  and  sometimes  becomes  exceedingly  numerous  despite 
coyotes,  hawks,  and  owls.  Such  waa  the  ca.se  on  the  sage  plains  of 
western  Routt  and  Rio  Blanco  Counties  in  1906;  also  at  the  Medano 
Springs  ranch,  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  in  October,  1907,  where  in  a 
single  night  38  were  caught  in  1  acre  by  60  traps,  and  their  excessive 
numbers  all  but  prevented  my  securing  topotypes  of  Rdthrodontmnys 
montanus.  On  several  occasions  two  were  taken  in  a  small  trap  at 
one  setting.  In  the  Green  River  Valley  near  Ladore  white-footed 
mice  were  often  seen  in  the  dusk  darting  about  the  bases  of  cotton- 
wood  trees.  They  were  everywhere  a  great  nuisance,  gnawing  har- 
ness, foraging  in  our  provisions,  and,  above  all,  depleting  our  much- 
needed  supply  of  oats.  In  the  rocky  juniper  and  pinyon  country  of 
western  Colorado  this  race  is  found  over  considerable  areas  with  two 
other  forms  of  white-footed  mice,  P,  truei  and  auripectus,  but  every- 
where outnumbers  them. 

Peromyscns  manicnlatns  luteus  Osgood.  Yellow  White-footed  Mouse. 
Five  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lie have  been  identified  by  W.  H.  Osgood  as  P.  m.  luteus.  They 
were  collected  in  Sprmg  Canyon,  4  miles  southwest  of  Fort  Collms. 
Others  taken  by  Warren  at  Wray,  Yuma  County,  seem  referable  to 
this  beautiful  yellowish  species.  There  are  specimens  from  Ilaigler, 
Nebraska,  just  east  of  the  Colorado  line,  in  the  Biological  Survey  col- 
lection. Future  collecting  will  doubtless  show  that  luteus  is  present 
over  much  of  the  sandy  area  of  the  northeastern  counties. 

Peromyscns  manicnlatns  mfinns   (Merriam).     Tawny    Wiite-footed 
Mouse. 

The  wide  range  of  this  form  in  the  Colorado  mountauis  is  shown 
by  a  large  series  of  specimens.  The  center  of  abundance  is  in  the 
boreal  zones  on  the  main  ranges.  In  the  foothills  east  of  the  front 
ranges,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  plateaus  in  northwestern  Colorado, 
it  shades  off  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  pale  form  nehrascensis  of 
the  Upper  Sonoran  plains  and  valleys.  Specimens  from  Estes  Park, 
Boulder,  Gold  Hill,  and  Nederland  show  a  decided  approach  to  P. 
nehrascensis,  P.  m.  rufinus  is  almost  omnipresent  in  the  mountains 
and  lives  indiscriminately  under  logs  and  brush  piles  in  the  heavy 
forests,  among  rocks,  in  cabins  along  streams,  in  mountain  bogs,  and 
among  the  sagebrush  in  mountain  parks.  In  the  southwest  it  occurs 
at  lower  elevations  and  inhabits  semidesert  areas.  In  the  sand  liills 
at  the  west  base  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Range,  in  North  Park,  this 
mouse  was  abundant  among  the  Clirysothamnus  bushes. 

These  mice  were  very  numerous  in  the  sandy  flats  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  just  north  of  Salida,  in  November,  1907. 
Nearly  all  trapped  at  this  point  were  in  soiled  pelage,  the  dorsal  fur 
being  of  a  dark  olive-greenish  cast,  while  the  underparts  were  heavily 
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tinged  with  dirty  plumbeous.  Mr.  J.  W.  Frey,  of  Salida,  accounts 
for  this  soiling  by  the  statement  that  the  prevaihng  westerly  winds 
carry  the  smoke  of  the  Sahda  smelter  to  the  east  side  of  the  valley, 
where  much  of  the  time  it  hangs  in  a  dense  pall,  soiling  the  vegetation 
and,  indirectly,  the  mice  which  come  in  contact  with  it.  Kangaroo 
rats  living  on  the  same  sand  flats  were  somewhat  smoke-soiled,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent. 

P,  m.  rujinus  appears  to  be  as  strictly  nocturnal  as  the  other  deermice. 
In  the  little  cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  just  above  the  Spruce  Tree 
Cliff  Ruins,  at  the  head  of  Navajo  Canyon,  on  the  Mesa  Verde,  I 


Fig.  11.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  cliff  mice  {Peromyscuji  tnui  and  P.  ruuutus). 

heard  these  mice  squeaking  about  midnight  of  June  13.  A  faint 
squeak  in  one  end  of  the  cabin  elicited  answers  from  other  parts  of 
the  building,  and  the  noise  was  kept  up  for  some  time. 

Peromyscus  truei  (Shufeldt).     True  Cliff  Mouse. 

Tills  large-eared  species  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  warmer  pari^ 
of  western  Colorado,  where  in  common  with  many  other  Upper 
Sonoran  mammals  its  range  is  practically  coextensive  with  the 
juniper  and  pinyon  belt.  (See  fig.  11.)  It  has  been  taken  also  in 
the  juniper  country  of  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State,  and 
Warren  has  it  from  Salida  and  Parkdale,  in  the  upper  Arkansas  Val- 
ley.    Over  much  of  its  range  in  northwestern  Colorado  this  species 
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and  the  smaller-eared  Tiehrascensis  occur  together,  and  in  the  south- 
west it  is  usually  associated  with  P.  auripedus  and  rowleyi. 

The  True  cUff  mouse  almost  always  lives  in  the  cUffs  and  rooky 
l^ges  along  canyons  or  in  hollow  junipers  and  pinyons.  In  the 
dense  juniper  growth  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Escalante  Hills  it 
was  very  abundant  and  was  taken  in  traps  placed  in  and  around 
hollow  junipers. 

In  the  Grand  River  Valley  it  ranges  east  to  McCoy,  Eagle  County. 
Although  taken  in  Montezuma  County,  both  on  the  Mesa  Verde  and 
in  tlie  McElmo  Canyon,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  common  there  as 
auripectus.  At  Coventry  it  was  abundant  in  rocky  ledges  among  the 
pinyons  and  along  the  cliffs  bordering  Naturita  CYeek,  where  it  was 
associated  with  both  rowleyi  and  auripectus.  Most  of  those  taken  at 
tliis  point  in  July,  1907,  were  from  half  to  two-tliirds  grown. 

I  found  P.  iruei  common  in  the  rocky  canyons  and  juniper  country 
near  Gaume's  ranch  in  northwestern  Baca  County,  and  also  collected 
a  specimen  in  the  rocky  ledges  at  Rlunehart's  Stage  Station,  on  the 
plains  of  southern  Prowers  County,  20  miles  south  of  Lamar.  Prof. 
Lantz  has  taken  it  in  southeastern  Otero  County,  18  miles  south  of  La 
Junta. 

Although  this  species  almost  invariably  inliabits  the  Upper  Sonoran 
zone,  I  have  taken  it  once  in  the  aspen  forest  in  the  Canadian  zone. 
Tliis  was  at  the  Club  ranch,  near  Uncompahgre  Butte,  at  the  extreme 
head  of  Mesa  Creek,  at  nearly  9,000  feet.  An  adult  female  was 
caught  in  a  trap  set  beneath  a  log  lying  in  a  boggy  aspen  thicket 
July  17,  1907.  There  was  none  of  the  normal  environment  of  iruei — 
rocky  pinyon  or  juniper  slopes — within  a  mile  or  within  a  vertical  dis- 
tance of  fully  1,500  feet,  and  this  individual  must  have  reached  tliis 
high  elevation  from  the  lower  country  by  following  up  one  of  the 
numerous  canyons  heading  on  the  upper  western  slopes  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau. 

In  September,  1906,  a  favorable  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
observing  these  interesting  mice  on  White  River  a  few  miles  we^t  of 
Rangely.  My  tent  was  pitched  in  a  dense  Lepargyrea  tliicket,  and  a 
sack  of  oats  proved  a  great  attraction  to  wliite-footed  mice.  All 
night  long  they  were  darting  noisily  over  the  tarpaulin,  climbing  the 
tent  walls,  and  investigating  the  provisions.  In  the  early  mommg 
numbers  of  both  P.  truei  and  nebrascensis  were  seen  running  about,  all 
intent  upon  transferring  a  winter's  supply  of  oats  from  the  sack  to 
their  nests  in  the  thicket.  I  observed  that  one  of  the  large-eared 
mice,  meeting  an  indi\ndual  of  the  other  species,  invariably  retreated 
precipitately,  and  gained  the  oat  sack  only  by  the  exercise  of  great 
caution.  The  True  cUff  mouse  presents  a  most  pecuUar  and  striking 
appearance  in  Ufe  with  its  large  protruding  eyes  and  immense  ears. 
It  is  remarkably  agile  and  takes  long  leaps  with  the  greatest  ease. 
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Peromyscus  nasutns  (Allen).     Estes  Park  Cliff  Moy^^^. 

Vesperxmus  nasutns  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ill,  p.  299,  1891.    Type 
from  Estes  Park,  Larimer  County,  Colorado. 

Tliis  large  plumbeous  species  has  been  taken  at  a  number  of  locali- 
ties in  the  eastern  footliills  of  Colorado,  but  its  range  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  worked  out.  (See  fig.  11.)  While  it  has  been  found  as 
high  as  8,400  feet,  its  center  of  abundance  appears  to  be  in  rocky 
situations  along  the  lowest  edge  of  the  foothills.  It  has  not  been 
taken  in  Wyoming,  but  is  common  in  many  places  in  the  foothills  of 
the  New  Mexico  mountains.  It  belongs  to  the  large-eared  group  of 
white-footed  mice  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  P.  truei.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  latter  species,  however,  by  its  somewhat 
smaller  ears  and  gra3^er  or  more  plumbeous  coloration,  while  the 
skull  is  a  little  larger  and  has  longer  nasals  and  much  smaller  audital 
bullae. 

At  Estes  Park  (the  t}^)e  locality),  Edward  A.  Preble  secured  speci- 
mens in  a  rocky  gulch  near  the  summit  of  a  liill  bordering  the  park, 
at  8,400  feet.  Dr.  Fisher  found  the  species  common  in  crevices  in 
the  rocky  rims  of  the  table  mountains  near  Trinidad.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Biological  Survey  have  taken  it  at  Boulder,  Gold  Hill,  and 
Canon  City.  Warren  reports  it  as  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado 
Springs,  **both  in  the  footliills  and  in  the  bluffs  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  city.''  ^ 

Peromyscus  boylei  rowleyi  (Allen).     Rowley  Cliff  Mouse. 

Specimens  of  this  large  long-tailed  species  from  Arboles,  Mesa 
Verde,  and  Coventry  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection,  and  others 
from  Cortez,  Salida,  and  Irwin's  ranch  (Las  Animas  County),  identi- 
fied for  Warren,  represent  all  the  information  available  on  its  dis- 
tribution within  the  State.  Noland's  ranch,  Utah  (the  type  locality), 
is  situated  on  the  San  Juan  Kiver  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Colorado 
line.  The  Rowley  cliff  mouse  is  an  Upper  Sonoran  species  inhabiting 
rock  ledges  and  cliffs  in  the  juniper  belt  and  probably  occurs  over 
most  of  the  lower  country  in  southwestern  Colorado.  It  probably 
reaches  Salida,  in  the  upper  Arkansas  Valley,  from  the  south  and 
east,  since  Warren  found  it  in  the  juniper  country  of  northeastern 
Las  Animas  County.  There  are  no  specimens  from  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  and  hence  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  has  reached  the  upper 
Arkansas  region  over  the  Poncha  Pass. 

At  Coventry,  Montrose  County,  where  a  small  series  representing 
both  sexes  was  collected  in  July,  1907,  I  found  P.  rowleyi  and  P.  tfuei 
about  equally  abundant  in  some  low  rocky  ledges  in  a  dense  growth 
of  pinyons.  A  long  line  of  traps  placed  along  the  high  and  nearly 
naked  cliffs  bordering  Naturita  Creek  yielded  fewer  specimens  of 
rowleyi  and  more  of  truei.     Most  of  the  cliff  mice  taken  at  this  season 
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were  half  or  two-tliirds  grown.  Xear  the  Spruce  Tree  Cliff  Ruins,  on 
Me^a  Verde,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  an  adult  male  rowhi/i  was 
trapped  in  a  Microtus  runway  among  the  fallen  leaves  in  an  oak 
thicket.  Tracks  of  a  large  cliff  mouse  were  abundant  in  the  fine 
chalk-like  dust  among  all  the  cliff  ruins  examined  on  the  Mesa  Verde, 
but,  as  I  had  no  time  for  careful  trapping,  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  species,  trxui  or  rowhiji,  was  more  abundant. 
The  Rowley  cliff  mouse  was  not  taken  at  Ashbaugh^s  ranch,  in  the 
lower  McElmo  Canyon,  but  is  doubtless  present  there,  since  Warren 
has  two  specimens  from  (^ortez,  near  the  head  of  McElmo  Canyon. 
Arboles  appears  to  be  near  the  eastern  limit  of  dispersion  in  the 
valley  of  the  San  Juan.  Traps  placed  among  the  dry  rock  ledges  on 
the  north  side  of  the  San  Juan  at  this  point,  June  7,  1907,  yielded 
two  immature  specimens  and  one  adult. 

Peromyscus    crinitus    auripectus    (Allen).     Golden-breasted    Canyon 
Mouse. 

The  type  locality  of  this  beautiful  mouse  is  Bluff  City,  Utah,  on 
the  San  Juan  River,  40  miles  west  of  the  Colorado  line.  It  inhabits 
the  rock  ledges  and  cliffs  in  much  of  the  rough  canyon  and  mesa 
country  of  western  and  southwestern  Colorado,  in  the  I'pper  Sonoran 
zone,  becoming  increasingly  numerous  toward  the  extreme  south- 
west. It  ranges  northeast  in  the  Grand  River  Valley  to  the  Grand 
Canyon,  east  of  Glen  wood  Springs,  but  was  not  found  on  the  lower 
White  River  or  at  any  point  north  of  the  Book  CUffs,  and  this  high 
escarpment  doubtless  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  its  habitat. 
This  mouse  is  usually  associated  with  P.  trueiy  but  does  not  range 
so  high.  It  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  warmest  valleys  below 
6,500  feet. 

I  first  met  with  the  golden-brciisted  mouse  in  the  canyon  of  Plateau 
Creek,  5  miles  east  of  Tunnel,  Mesa  County,  whore  a  female  was 
trapped  among  the  rocky  ledges.  It  was  again  found  at  three  widely 
separated  localities  in  Montezuma  and  Montrose  Counties.  A  speci- 
men was  secured  among  the  Spruce  Tree  Cliff  Ruins  on  Mesa  Verde, 
and  five  specimens,  representing  both  sexes,  were  collected  in  the 
rock  le<lges  and  cliffs  bordering  McElmo  (Veek  at  Ashbaugh's  ranch, 
20  miles  west  of  Cortez.  At  Coventry,  Montrose  County,  7^.  auri- 
pectus is  greatly  exceeded  in  numbers  by  both  tnLei  and  rowleiji,  I 
trapped  a  single  specimen  at  this  point  in  the  rocky  cliffs  north  of 
Xaturita  (Veek.  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  of  Coventry,  has  collected  a 
number  of  the  golden-breasted  mice  among  the  same  cliffs  and  does 
not  consider  them  at  all  rare.  Warren  has  this  species  from  Grand 
Junction.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been  found  at  any  point  in  the  Gun- 
nison Valley,  but  this  is  doubtless  owmg  to  lack  of  careful  collecting 
in  that  region. 
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Beithrodontomys  montanns  (Baird).     Mountain  Harvest  Mouse. 

Reiihrodon  monianus  Baird,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  p.  335,  1855.  "Vicinity 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lat.  38°."  Type  locality  restricted  by  Allen  (Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  p.  125, 1895)  to  "upper  part  of  the  San  Luis  Valley." 

The  type  specimen  of  this  interesting  little  harvest  mouse  in  the 
National  Museum  was  collected  by  F.  Kreuzfeldt  on  Capt.  E.  G. 
Beckwith's  expedition  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  August,  1853,  and 
imtil  recently  remained  unique.  The  exact  locality  is  indeterminate, 
but  from  the  itinerary  appears  to  have  been  on  the  east  side  of  the 
San  Luis  Valley  about  one-third  the  distance  between  old  Fort 
Massachusetts  (near  Fort  Garland)  and  Cochetopa  Pass — probably 
not  far  from  the  San  I^uis  Lakes. 

Vernon  Bailey  collected  a  harvest  mouse  at  Del  Norte  in  Septem- 
ber, 1903,  but  it  was  so  immature  as  to  throw  little  additional  light 
on  the  status  of  Baird's  montanus.  The  Del  Norte  specimen  was 
trapped  *' under  a  bunch  of  Sarcobatus  at  the  edge  of  an  alfalfa 
field.'' 

Considerable  areas  of  swamp  land  and  wet  meadows  in  various 
parts  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  furnish  an  ideal  environment  for  harvest 
mice.  When  in  the  region,  in  October,  1907,  in  quest  of  specimens 
of  montanus f  I  visited  the  Medano  Springs  ranch,  15  miles  northeast 
of  Mosca  and  a  short  distance  northeast  of  the  San  Luis  Lakes,  as 
this  seemed  very  near  where  the  type  specimen  must  have  been 
taken.  Here  the  extensive  hay  meadows  and  marshes  along  Medano 
Creek  appeared  well  suited  to  harvest  mice ;  but  after  trapping  care- 
fully for  a  week  in  wet  situations  without  success  and  taking  mean- 
while one  adult  and  three  young  in  the  rank  grass  beneath  Sarco- 
hatus  bushes  on  higher  ground,  I  decided  that  montantis  must  be 
sought  in  dry  situations.  Accordingly,  during  the  first  week  in 
November,  all  the  traps  were  placed  in  a  grassy  weed  patch  on  a 
broad   sand  ridge   extending   through   the   meadows   and   perhaps 

6  feet  above  their  level.  Most  of  the  specimens  collected  at  this 
time  were  caught  in  traps  placed  in  the  dense  growth  of  grass  beneath 
the  bushes  of  rabbit  brush  (Chrysothamnus  patens) ^  which  occupied 
one  end  of  the  sand  ridge.  A  very  few  were  taken  among  the  scat- 
tering dry  stalks  of  Peritoma  sonorse.     The  series  of  13  males  and 

7  females  collected  contains  only  4  or  5  adults.  Doubtless  many 
more  of  this  species  would  have  been  taken  had  the  majority  of  the 
traps  not  been  filled  each  night  with  voles  and  white-footed  mice, 
which  were  exceedingly  numerous  in  both  wet  and  dry  situations. 

This  is  probably  an  isolated  intermountain  species.  Its  known 
range  is  indicated  by  Del  Norte,  Medano  ranch,  and  Crestone,  Warren 
liaving  taken  it  at  the  last-named  place  in  early  October,  1909. 
(See  fig.  12.) 
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A.  H.  Howell,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  who  has  in  preparation  a 
revision  of  the  genus  Reithrodontornys,  has  compared  with  related 
forms  the  topotype  series  of  R,  monianus  from  Medano  Springs 
ranch.     The  following  characterization  is  from  his  manuscript: 

'^General  characters, — Size  small  (about  the  size  of  humUis);  ears 
and  tail  short;  colors  pale. 

^^ Color. — (Fresh  winter  pelage,  October  and  November).  Pinkish 
buff,  clearest  on  sides  and  face,  much  mLxcd  with  blackish  on  dorsal 
surface.  Black  hairs,  most  pronounced  on  lund^r  back.  Ears  much 
as  in  megalotisj  usually  clothed  on  iimer  surface  with  ochraceous 
buff  hairs  (a  little  darker  than  body  hairs),  sometimes,  though  not 


Fio.  12.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  harvest  mice  (^ReUhrodontomya)  except  R.  albescens. 

always,  with  a  distinct  blackish  area  on  lower  margin.  Tail  dis- 
tinctly bicolor — grayish  bro^Ti  above,  white  beneath.  Compared 
with  megalotiSj  the  general  tone  is  paler  and  less  brownish;  dorsal 
area  more  distinct  from  color  of  sides;  sides  pinkish  buff  instead  of 
ochraceous  buff;  tail  grayer  (less  brownish). 

^^  Cranial  chara^iters, — Skull  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  Tiumilis, 
but  with  narrower  rostrum  and  interorbital  region;  zygomata  nar- 
rowing anteriorly;  nasals  longer;  molars  hea\der.  Compared  with 
megaiotis  the  resemblance  is  very  dose ;  montanus  averages  smaller, 
with  narrowei  and  relatively  higher  brahi  case. 

'*  Mea>8urements. — Average  ol  10  specimens  from  Medano  Springs 
ranch:    Total  length,   126    (118-139);    tail  vertebra^   58    (51-64); 
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hind  foot,   17   (16-17.5).     Average  of  tliree  skulls:    Occi  pi  to-nasal 
length,  20.2;   breadth  of  brain  case,  9.4:   length  of  nasals,  7.9." 

R,  montanus  is  a  small,  short-tailed  species  related  to  R.  albescens 
and  R.  griseus,  and,  like  these,  frequents  dry  grassy  situations. 
Compared  vaili  R,  megalotis,  it  may  be  distinguished  b}^  its  smaller 
size,  paler  coloration,  and  shorter  ears  and  tail.  From  the  pale 
grayish  form  albescens  of  the  Nebraska  sand  hills,  montantis  differs 
m  darker  (less  gray)  coloration,  and  somewhat  larger  ears,  while  the 
skull  is  relativel}^  longer  and  narrower  and  the  rostrum  longer  than 
in  albescens , 

Beithrodontomys  montanus  albescens  Gary.     Pallid  Harvest  Mouse. 

Four  specimens  of  harvest  mice  from  Loveland  in  the  Miller  col- 
lection seem  referable  to  R,  m.  albescens,  although  somewhat  inter- 
mediate in  characters  between  albescens  and  griseus.  The  relative 
abxmdance  and  distribution  of  harvest  mice  on  the  plains  of  eastern 
and  northeastern  Colorado  will  not  be  known  until  more  thorough 
collecting  is  done.  Possibly  albescens  or  some  other  form  of  the 
short-tailed  group  occurs  with  R.  nebrascensis  over  much  of  the  plains 
region,  as  in  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Eeithrodontomys    dychei    nebrascensis    Allen.     Nebraska    Harvest 

Mouse. 

The  Nebraska  harvest  mouse  doubtless  occurs  over  most  of  the 
plains  region  east  of  the  foothills  in  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the 
State.  (See  fig.  12.)  There  are  specimens  from  Denver,  Golden, 
Valmont,  Boulder  (5  miles  west),  Loveland,  Greeley,  and  Canon  City, 
but  none  have  been  taken  on  the  plains  south  of  the  Arkansas  Divide. 
The  species  is  usually  taken  in  wet  meadows,  in  alfalfa  fields,  or 
along  the  grassy  margins  of  irrigation  ditches,  but  may  be  found 
also  hi  smaller  nimibers  on  dry  uplands  where  there  is  a  sufficiently 
heavy  growth  of  grass  and  weeds.  Harvest  mice  range  a  short 
distance  into  the  foothills,  along  some  of  the  streams,  follo^\4ng  the 
widest  and  w^armest  valleys.  I  trapped  one  specimen  at  Blanch- 
ard's  ranch,  on  Middle  Boulder  Creek,  5  miles  west  of  Boulder. 
It  was  taken  m  a  grassy  swale  along  the  stream  at  5,600  feet,  in  the 
Transition  zone.  At  Wray  one  was  seen  in  a  tangle  of  willow  brush 
in  the  boggy  bed  of  a  canyon,  wdiere  in  movmg  about  in  the  brush 
it  often  wrapped  its  tail  around  a  twig  by  way  of  assistance. 

Eeithrodontomys  megalotis  (Baird).     Big-eared  Harvest  Mouse. 

Tliis  large-eared  desert  harvest  mouse  ranges  into  the  State  from  the 
wast  and  southwest,  following  the  low  Upper  Sonoran  valleys.  It 
is  not  known  to  occur  north  of  the  Grand  River  Valley.     (See  fig.  12.) 

At  Arboles,  in  southwestern  Archuleta  County,  near  the  Nfew  Mexico 
boundary,  a  female  was  taken  in  a  trap  set  in  the  short  grass  beneath 
a  dense  growth  of  willows  and  buffalo  berry  {Lepargyrea  argenka)  on 
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the  bank  of  the  San  Juan  River.  Two  males  taken  from  six  traps  sot 
in  a  tule  marsh  along  McElmo  Creek  at  Ashbaugh's  ranch,  Montezuma 
Coimty,  during  the  night  of  June  19,  1907,  indicate  that  harvest  mire 
are  tolerably  common  in  that  locality.  I  collected  one  at  Hotchkiss 
August  9,  beneath  a  low  rocky  ledge  bordering  a  small  tule  marsh 
along  the  North  Gunnison  River.  Tliis  specimen  was  nearly  eateii 
up  by  other  mice,  but  the  skin  of  back  and  rump  which  I  preserved 
is  grayish  and  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  usual  fulvous  summer 
pelage  of  megahtis.  This  species  is  not  by  any  means  restricted  to 
marshes  and  damp  situations,  as  w as  shown  by  two  specimens  trapped 
among  beds  of  Opuntia  on  a  high  sand  knoll  in  the  Grand  Valley  near 
Morris,  7  miles  west  of  Rifle,  August  13  and  14.  These  specimens, 
a  male  and  a  female,  are  gray,  like  the  Hotchkiss  example.  The 
female  contained  six  fetuses.  A  series  of  25  specimens  taken  by 
Howell  at  Grand  Junction  early  in  November,  1S95,  are  in  early 
winter  pelage;  while  another  individual  which  Preble  secured  at  the 
same  locality  August  25,  1895,  is  in  the  bright  fulvous  summer  coat. 
Warren  has  a  specimen  from  Cortez,  Montezuma  County. 

Veotoma   cinerea  orolestes  Merriam.     Colorado   Bushy-tailed  Wood 
Rat. 

Ncotoraa  orolesUs  Merriam,  Proc  Biol.  Soo.  Wa^^^h.,   IX,  p.   128,  July  2,   ISfM. 
Type  from  Saguache  Valley  (20  miloi^  west  of  Sajxuaohe),  ('ol<»ra(lo. 

Bushy-tailed  wood  rats  are  common  throughout  the  mountains  and 
also  in  tlie  rough  juniper  and  pinyon  country  of  western  Routt  and 
Rio  Blanco  Countias.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  miiin  ranges  they 
rarely  occur  below  6,000  feet,  and  are  largely  replaced  in  the  lower 
footliills  by  the  smaller  round-tailed  ^V.  falhix.  They  have  been 
found  from  an  elevation  of  only  4,500  feet  at  (irand  Junction  to  tim- 
berline  on  Mount  McClellan  and  near  Silverton,  thus  having  a  verti- 
cal range  of  approximately  6,000  feet.  (See  fig.  13.)  Specimens 
from  the  lower  arid  w^estern  portions  of  Routt  and  Rio  Blanco  (^ounties 
are  usually  much  paler  than  those  from  tlie  main  mountain  ranges. 

In  1905  and  1906 1  observed  N.  orolesUs  in  all  tlie  mountainous  coun- 
try traversed.  It  was  least  common  in  the  iliddle  and  North  Park 
region,  where  a  few  stick  nests  were  noted  in  the  cliffs  along  Grand 
River  and  in  the  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains,  and  one  rat  was  seen  in  an 
old  cabin  near  Fraser.  In  the  rough  country  bordering  the  lower 
Snake  and  Bear  Rivers  the  favorite  homes  of  this  species  are  in  hollow 
junipers,  which  are  often  completely  filled  with  sticks,  cactus  pads, 
bones,  and  other  nest  material.  In  this  region  the  rats  live  also 
among  the  rocky  bluffs,  in  hollow  cottonwoods  along  the  streams,  in 
the  adobe  banks  of  arroyos,  and  occasionally  in  thickets  of  buffalo 
berry.  One  nest  noted  on  Snake  River  was  in  a  bufl'alo  b(5rry  bush 
fully  10  feet  above  the  ground.  The  few  old  cabins  which  I  entered 
in  the  Snake  River  Valley  below  Baggs  Crossing  were  inhabited  by 
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numbers  of  rats,  in  addition  to  two  or  three  species  of  bats  and  innu- 
merable white-footed  mice.  The  cupboard,  stoves,  shelves,  and 
bunks  were  filled  with  trash  carried  in  by  the  rats,  and  an  immense 
pile  of  rubbish  had  been  piled  up  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  cabins. 
I  often  saw  wood  rats  running  about  in  the  cabins  during  the  day- 
time, and  on  Bear  River  shot  one  among  the  rocks  at  midday.  At 
one  of  our  Snake  River  camps  wood  rats  were  very  abundant  and 
all  night  long  could  be  heard  climbing  the  tent  walls,  investigating 
our  suppUes,  and  running  back  and  forth  across  our  blankets.  One 
was  bold  enough  to  nip  my  companion's  ear. 


^=  A/£07DMA  C. /UffZOf^tAS  WA  ^C(MOL£Sr£S  ^^ MC. /N//¥COLA. 

FiQ.  13.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  bushy-tailed  wood  rats  ( Neotoma  c.  arizonx,  N,  c.  oroUsUs,  and  N.  c. 

rupicola). 

Supposed  nests  of  N.  orolestes  were  seen  at  Sapinero,  Somerset,  and 
on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  in  1907,  and  the  species  was  reported 
at  St.  Elmo,  in  northwestern  Huerfano  County,  and  at  many  other 
localities.  Bailey  reports  it  common  in  the  canyon  of  Conejos  River, 
west  of  Antonito.  It  is  represented  in  the  Biological  Survey  collec- 
tion by  specimens  from  a  wide  range  of  localities  in  the  Colorado 
mountains. 

In  its  propensity  for  carrying  rubbish  into  deserted  cabins  this 
species  resembles  other  members  of  the  genus,  and  it  also  shares  with 
them  the  habit  of  liiding  in  its  nest  all  manner  of  portable  articles 
which  attract  its  fancy.    The  industry  of  these  rats  is  remarkable, 
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and  a  pair  can  accomplish  a  surprising  amount  of  work  in  one  night. 
On  the  lower  Snake  River  a  stick  nest  of  considerable  size  was  built 
near  the  oat  sack  in  our  camp  wagon  while  we  slept,  and  a  wood  rat 
was  found  early  the  next  morning  domiciled  therein. 

The  nests  are  found  in  a  variety  of  situations.  In  the  mountains 
they  are  usually  placed  in  cracks  and  crevices  of  rocky  ledges  and 
cliffs  or  in  deserted  cabins.  Miners  at  the  Stevens  Mill,  at  timberline 
on  Mount  McClellan,  reported  a  few  rats  living  in  the  mine  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  entrance,  and  stated  that  the  animals  often 
passed  them  on  the  ladders. 

Seotoma  cinerea  arizonee  Merriam.     Arizona  Bushy-tailed  Wood  Rat. 

Bushy-tailed  wood  rats  from  Ashbaugh's  ranch  (near  McElmo), 
Montezuma  County,  and  from  Coventry,  Montrose  County,  are  refer- 
able to  this  small  southwestern  species.  Warren  has  taken  it  at 
Cortez,  Montezuma  County,  and  at  Bedrock,  Montrose  County,  and 
it  appears  to  be  the  species  so  common  among  the  cliff  ruins  on  Mesa 
Verde.  It  is  mainly  Upper  Sonoran  in  distribution,  and  probably  does 
not  occur  north  of  the  San  Miguel  Valley  (see  fig.  13),  since  N, 
ordlestea  is  the  species  found  in  the -Grand  Valley  at  Grand  Junction. 
Intergradation  between  arizonse  and  aroleetes  probably  takes  place 
in  the  region  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  but  there  are  no  speci- 
mens to  decide  this  i)oint. 

The  Arizona  wood  rat  is  uncommon  at  Coventry,  being  greatly 
outnxunbered  by  the  Uttle  gray  round-tailed  N.  faUax  in  the  cliffs 
along  Naturita  Creek.  In  the  cUffs  at  Ashbaugh's  ranch,  also,  I 
found  both  species  occurring  together,  but  here  the  bushy-tailed 
rats  were  more  numerous,  The  nests  of  the  two  are  apparently 
indistinguishable,  and  both  species  were  taken  in  traps  set  at  the 
same  nest.  One  of  the  yellowish  bushy-tailed  rats  was  seen  running 
along  a  rocky  ledge  about  4  o'clock  one  afternoon.  Its  course  led 
from  one  sheltering  rock  to  another  and  obUged  it  to  cross  short 
intervening  spaces  of  sunlight.  The  rat  took  advantage  of  all  the 
shadows  and  dark  recesses,  and  when  forced  to  cross  a  bright  open 
space  its  movements  were  so  quick  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  follow. 
Other  rats  were  dimly  seen  moving  about  in  nests  far  back  under 
rocks. 

Many  wood  rat  tracks  which  I  saw  in  the  fine  dust  of  the  Spruce 
Tree  Cliff  Ruins  (see  PI.  IV,  fig.  1)  on  Mesa  Verde,  as  well  as  fresh 
stick  nests  found  in  the  neighboring  rock  ledges,  indicated  an  abun- 
dance of  the  animals  at  this  point — doubtless  both  faUax  and  ari- 
zonse being  present.  Large  piles  of  well-preserved  rat  excrement 
found  in  many  of  the  rooms  among  the  ruins  were  apparently  as  old 
as  the  ruins  themselves,  being  blackened  with  the  same  smoke  which 
begrimed  the  interior  of  the  rooms  and  caverns  centuries  ago. 
90432^^—11 8 
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Veotoma  cinerea  mpicola  Allen.     Pallid  Bushy-tailed  Wood  Rat. 

Eight  specimens  from  Pawnee  Buttes  and  the  Chimney  Cliffs  (30 
miles  northwest  of  Sterling)  agree  closely  with  topotypes  of  N. 
rupicola  from  Corral  Draw,  Big  Bad  Lands,  South  Dakota.  This 
interesting  series  greatly  extends  the  known  range  of  the  species  and 
gives  the  first  record  for  Colorado.    (See  fig.  13.) 

Near  the  Chimney  Cliffs  two  nursing  females,  an  adult  male  in 
badly  worn  pelage,  and  two  young  about  quarter  grown,  were  col- 
lected June  4  to  8,  1909,  on  the  talus  slopes  and  rocky  buttes  in  the 
open  valley  a  mile  or  so  south  of  the  cliffs.  The  rats  probably  in- 
habit all  the  buttes  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  upper  drainage 
of  Horsetail  Creek  east  to  within  15  miles  of  Sterling.  They  appear 
to  be  uncommon,  however,  among  the  precipitous  white  badland 
cliffs  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Horsetail  Valley. 
This  may  be  because  there  are  fewer  natural  crevices  and  recesses 
for  nesting  sites  in  the  soft  white  rock  of  the  badland  formation. 
Rat  nests  were  numerous  beneath  the  bowlders  and  rock  ledges  on  the 
buttes  in  the  valley,  as  they  were  also  in  similar  situations  at  Pawnee 
Buttes,  some  25  or  30  miles  southwest.  The  species  appeared  in- 
active at  both  localities, .  however,  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  secure 
specimens.  The  two  nursing  females  from  the  Chimney  Cliffs  are  in 
fresh  light  yellowish  summer  pelage,  while  all  the  males  taken  are  in 
worn  and  faded  whitish  winter  pelage. 

N.  rupicola  is  the  palest  known  member  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  small 
form  of  the  bushy-tailed  group,  inhabiting  the  rough  areas  of  badland 
bluffs  and  buttes  from  western  South  Dakota  south  to  northeastern 
Colorado,  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone.  I  secured  it  in  the  bluffs  along 
Laramie  River  at  Uva,  Wyoming,  and  it  occurs  also  in  the  rocky 
bluff  region  of  extreme  western  Nebraska. 

Veotoma  floridana  baileyi  Merriam.     Bailey  Wood  Rat. 

This  is  the  only  representative  of  the  Neotoma  floridana  group  in 
Colorado.  It  enters  the  State  from  the  east,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Republican  and  Arkansas  Rivers  and  tributary  streams,  and  ranges 
westward  along  the  Arkansas  to  Pueblo  and  farther  north  to  Flagler 
and  Wray.    (See  fig.  14.)    It  is  restricted  to  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone. 

At  Olney,  in  December,  1894,  Mr.  C.  P.  Streator  found  this  wood 
rat  abundant  in  thickets  of  tree  cactus  (Opuntia  ariarescens)  and 
collected  a  series  of  12  specimens.  He  was  informed  by  stockmen 
that  a  few  are  found  10  miles  north  of  Arlington,  Kiowa  County, 
and  also  along  the  Arkansas  River  south  of  Chivington.  Concerning 
the  distribution  of  N.  baileyi  in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  Mr.  Streator 
reports  that  it  '^evidently  occurs  wherever  there  are  rocks,  tree 
cactus,  or  hollow  trees."  He  found  it  common  also  in  the  cliffs 
bordering  the  valley  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Republican  River  near 
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Flagler.  It  is  abundant  in  the  sandstone  ledges  bordering  the  South 
Fork  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuttle,  where  I  captured  specimens, 
and  found  the  nests  composed  of  sticks,  dried  cow  manure,  bones, 
and  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  with  cactus  and  yucca  spines  for  protection. 
Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz  reports  pack  rats  common  in  hollow  cottonwoods 
along  the  Big  Sandy  near  Hugo,  and  I  found  old  nests  among  the 
rocks  on  the  northern  face  of  Cedar  Point,  northwest  of  Limon. 
This  should  be  the  form  represented  at  both  the  above  localities. 
At  Wray,  where  I  secured  specimens,  this  rat  wfis  inhabiting  sand- 


^iff^^Af.fs^uM.  }gggg^.o£S£moRaM.  ^§^M^sA/L£i^.  ^=^.A.imfWG^t.  WS^^^^c^^^^fEsceus. 

1 10.  14.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  round-tailed  wood  rats  {NeotOTnafitllaz,  N.daertorum,  N.  f.baileyi, 
N.  a.  warrenif  and  N,  m,  canaeeni), 

stone  ledges  along  the  valley,  much  as  at  Tuttle.  There  is  a  specimen 
from  Pueblo,  and  the  rats  are  reported  by  Mr.  II.  W.  Nash  as  com- 
mon at  that  point.^  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  has 
a  specimen  from  Fort  Lyon,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  collected  by 
Capt.  P.  M.  Thome  February  4,  1885.  This  specimen  has  been 
recorded  as  N.  campestris? 

Neotomaf.  haileyi  is  a  large,  long-tailed,  gray  form  of  the  round- 
tailed  group,  and  quite  unlike  any  of  the  other  Colorado  species. 

Neotoma  micropus  canescens  Allen.     Hoary  Wood  Rat. 

The  hoary  wood  rat  has  been  found  only  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  State,  in  southeastern  Otero  County  and  in  Baca  County,  this 

1  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  247, 1906. 

« Allen,  BuU.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI,  p.  322, 1894.  j 
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being  the  northern  known  limit.  (See  fig.  14.)  A  specimen  taken 
by  Warren  at  Monon,  and  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey  for  identi- 
fication, proves  referable  to  this  form.  Mr.  Warren  fomid  this  wood 
rat  also  at  Springfield,  and  states  that  he  foimd  it  living  chiefly 
among  rocks,  but  that  some  were  living  in  the  buildings  of  an 
unoccupied  ranch.  Near  Higbee,  Otero  County,  where  Prof.  Lantz 
secured  a  specimen  in  April,  1910,  these  rats  were  living  among 
rocks  and  in  hollow  junipers  on  the  mesas  and  in  clumps  of  tree  cactus 
(Ppuntia  arborescens)  in  the  open  Purgatory  Valley.  On  the  deserts 
of  western  Texas  and  over  the  greater  part  of  its  range  the  species 
Uves  in  open  country,  the  nests  being  usually  in  bunches  of  cactus 
or  other  spiny  shrubbery. 

Neotoma  albign^l^  warreni  Merriam.     Warren  Wood  Rat. 

Neotoma  alhigula  warreni  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XXI,  pp.  143-144, 
June  9,  1908.  Type  from  Gaume's  ranch,  northwest  comer  of  Baca  County, 
Colorado. 

This  medium-sized  wood  rat  closely  resembles  N.  m.  canescens  in  its 
gray  coloration,  but  its  relationships  are  with  albigvla.  It  inhabits 
the  rough  juniper  country  of  southeastern  Colorado,  and  also  occurs 
in  northeastern  New  Mexico,  where  it  doubtless  grades  into  N, 
alhigula.  It  is  abundant  in  Shell  Rock  Canyon,  in  extreme  north- 
western Baca  County,  and  Warren  found  it  at  Irwin's  ranch,  in  eastern 
Las  Animas  County.  It  may  be  the  species  inhabiting  the  rock 
ledges  at  Rhinehart's  stage  station,  20  miles  south  of  Lamar,  in 
southern  Prowers  County,  but  no  specimens  were  taken  at  that  point. 
Doubtless  it  occurs  throughout  the  juniper  coimtry  of  western  Baca 
and  eastern  Las  Animas  Counties.     (See  fig.  14.) 

At  Gaume's  ranch,  in  Shell  Rock  Canyon,  I  found  these  wood  rats 
living  among  rocks  along  the  canyon  walls  or  in  hollow  jimipers  on 
the  upper  rims  of  canyons,  and  occasionally  in  large  stick  houses 
reared  against  the  bases  of  junipers  in  the  dense  growth  well  back 
from  the  canyon  rims.  Whether  among  the  rocks  or  in  the 
junipers,  the  nests  were  fortified  with  a  varied  assortment  of  spines 
and  thorns,  the  sharp  spiny  bundles  of  the  tree  cactus  (Opuntia 
arborescens)  always  predominating.  The  stick  houses  averaged  about 
2  feet  in  height  and  often  contained  several  bushels  of  dead  juniper 
branches.  Judging  from  the  signs  observed  at  the  nest  entrances, 
the  rats  were  subsisting  largely  at  this  time  of  year  (November)  upon 
the  berries  of  Juniperus  monosperma. 

According  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Gaume,  these  rats  seldom  take  up  their 
abode  in  abandoned  houses  as  do  the  ** short-tailed  blue  rats''  (un- 
doubtedly referring  to  N,  m.  canescens)  of  eastern  Baca  County.  Re- 
garding the  habits  of  this  species  at  Gaume's  ranch,  Warren  says :  * '  1 1 
did  not  seem  to  breed  as  early  as  N,  micropus  [N,  m.  canescens]  at 
Monon,  for  half -grown  yoimg  of  the  latter  species  were  taken  the  1st 
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of  May,  while  the  present  species  was  apparently  just  beginning  to 
breed  after  the  middle  of  the  same  month/'  * 

Seotoma  fallax  Merriam.     Gale  Wood  Rat. 

Neotamafallax  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  IX,  p.  123,  July  2,  1^94.    Type 
from  near  Gold  Hill,  Boulder  County,  Colorado. 

The  type  specimen  of  this  small  gray  round-taile<l  wood  rat  was 
taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Denis  Gale  on  a  tributary  of  Boulder  (Vook, 
near  Gold  Hill,  atrthe  extreme  upper  limit  of  the  range  of  the  animal. 
Other  specimens  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  are  from  the 
following  localities,  chiefly  in  the  lower  eastern  foothills:  Boulder; 
Arkins;  Loveland;  Canon  City;  Trinidad;  Fisher  Peak;  Martinsen, 
Las  Animas  County;  Arboles;  near  McElmo;  and  Coventry.  Spe- 
cimens from  Colorado  Springs,  Spring  Canyon  (near  Fort  Collins), 
and  Grand  Junction  have  been  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey  for 
identification.  Other  localities  from  which  Warren  has  specimens  are 
Cortez,  Salida,  Van  Andert's  Spring  (on  Little  Fountain  Creek,  south- 
west of  Colorado  Springs),  and  Howard. 

N.  fallax  is  conamon  among  the  eastern  foothills  north  across  the 
State  as  far  as  Fort  Collins.  It  occurs  from  the  lowest  outlying 
talus  slopes  at  the  edge  of  the  plains  to  an  altitude  of  about  7,500  feet, 
mainly  in  the  Transition  zone.  (See  fig.  14.)  In  the  Canadian 
zone  it  is  replaced  by  the  larger  bushy-tailed  N,  orolestes.  The  two 
species  occur  together  at  a  number  of  localities  (including  the  type 
locality  of  N.  faUax)  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet;  and  at  Blan- 
chard's  ranch,  5  miles  west  of  Boulder,  both  have  been  taken  at 
5,800  feet.  Throughout  this  region  of  vertical  overlapping  of  ranges 
(about  2,000  feet),  however, /oZZax  is  the  commoner  species.  Warren 
has  taken  both  species  at  Grand  Junction,  below  5,000  feet. 

From  Trinidad  this  species  probably  extends  south  in  the  Upper 
Sonoran  and  Transition  zones  around  the  southern  ends  of  the  C\ilebra 
and  San  Juan  Ranges,  thus  reaching  southwestern  Colorado  from 
the  south,  rather  than,  from  the  east  through  the  lowest  mountain 
passes.  At  Pagosa  Springs,  Arboles,  and  Bayfield  it  inliabits  rock 
ledges — at  Pagosa  Springs  in  gulches  in  the  yellow-pine  forest  and 
at  the  last  two  localities  down  among  the  pinyons.  It  is  also  com- 
mon with  N,  arizonse  in  the  cliffs  along  McElmo  Creek  at  Ashbaugli's 
ranch,  Montezuma  County,  and  on  Naturita  Creek  at  Coventry,  at 
the  last  locality  being  occasionally  found  about  ranch  buildings. 
This  seems  to  be  the  species  conmionly  known  in  the  lower  parts  of 
western  Mesa,  Montrose,  and  San  Miguel  Counties  as  the  sleek-tailed 
rat.  Fresh  nests  were  found  beneath  the  rocky  ledges  on  Dry  Creek, 
west  of  Naturita,  and  others  in  the  Sinbad  Valley,  near  I'ranium. 
A  very  few  nests  seen  in  the  bluffs  along  the  North  Gunnison  River 


1  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  248,  1906. 
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near  Hotchkiss  appeared  to  belong  iofaUax  rather  than  to  orolestes 
It  is  not  known  from  the  San  Luis  Valley,  but  careful  collecting  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  bordering  mountains  may  prove  its  presence 
in  that  region. 

In  its  habits /oZZox  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other  wood 
rats.  It  is  equally  at  home  in  deserted  mines,  prospect  holes,  cabins, 
and  among  rocks;  while  a  talus  slope  seems  pecuUarly  attractive  to 
it.  The  type  specimen  was  taken  in  a  stamp  mill.  Near  Canon 
City  Bailey  found  several  nests  in  hollow  junipers,  and  in  south- 
western Colorado  I  have  often  seen  nests  in  junipers  and  in  pinyons. 
The  piles  of  sticks,  stones,  and  other  trash  accumulated  by  these  rats 
among  the  rocks  and  on  talus  slopes  are  not  so  large  as  in  old  cabins. 
The  stove  in  a  cabin  which  I  entered  near  Gold  Hill  was  completely 
filled  with  sticks  and  rubbish,  while  the  nest  in  the  oven  was  com- 
posed of  softer  materials.  Among  the  varied  assortment  of  nest 
materials  used  by  this  wood  rat  may  be  mentioned  juniper  branches, 
sticks,  stones,  bones,  dried  horse  dung,  pads  of  prickly  pear  cactus 
{Opuntia)f  and  the  branches  of  a  variety  of  thorny  and  spiny  plants, 
such  as  roses,  haws  (Cratxgus),  CeanothtLS  fendleriy  and  yuccas.  The 
inner  nest  is  often  composed  of  the  soft  inner  bark  of  the  juniper.  At 
Walsenburg  and  Badito,  in  Huerfano  County,  and  also  in  the  bluffs 
along  the  San  Juan  River  at  Arboles,  these  rats  often  construct  theii 
nests  entirely  of  the  spiny  branches  of  tree  cactuses  (Opuntia  arhores- 
cens  and  0.  whipplei). 

A  female  wood  rat  which  I  surprised  in  her  nest  among  the  rafters 
of  a  cabin  near  Boulder,  July  23,  1906,  gUded  away  like  a  shadow  in 
the  semidarkness,  with  two  young  about  quarter  grown  clinging  to 
her  teats.  Her  movements  were  rapid  but  perfectly  noiseless.  A 
female  collected  by  Loring  at  Loveland  contained  three  small  fetuses 
May  1,  while  an  immature  individual  from  near  McElmo,  June  18, 
is  about  two-thirds  grown.  Acorns,  pinyon  nuts,  and  juniper  berries 
are  the  chief  food  of  faUax  in  southern  Colorado,  judging  from  the 
quantities  found  in  and  around  some  of  the  nests. 

This  wood  rat  appears  to  be  chiefly  nocturnal,  but  as  we  rode  down 
the  bed  of  a  dry  desert  arroyo  north  of  Nucla,  Montrose  County,  on 
a  hot  day  in  July,  one  was  seen  dodging  about  among  the  bordering 
rocks  at  midday. 

Neotoma  desertomm  Merriam.     Desert  Wood  Rat. 

The  small  desert  wood  rat  reaches  Colorado  in  the  extreme  lower 
Wliite  River  Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rangely  (see  fig.  14),  where  it 
meets  the  range  of  the  larger,  bushy-tailed  N.  orolestes.  A  number 
of  the  nests  of  desertomm  were  found  on  the  first  bench  south  of  White 
River,  5  miles  west  of  Rangely,  at  5,300  feet,  where  four  of  the  rats 
were  collected  September  15  and  16,  1906.  These  nests,  or  houses, 
were  2  or  3  feet  in  height,  and  were  constructed  of  dried  cow  manure 
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and  the  pads  of  prickly  pear.  Scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
cactus  flat  they  looked  curiously  like  muskrat  houses  on  a  marsh. 
(See  fig.  15.)  The  rats  were  trapped  at  the  entrances  to  the  nests, 
of  which  there  were  usually  two  above  ground,  and  often  a  third 
opening  beneath  a  bush  a  yard  or  so  distant.  Tlie  largest  of  the 
houses  were  in  thickets  of  AtripUx  confertifoHa^  but  the  smaller  struc- 
tures were  reared  in  bunches  of  Opuntia.  Specimens  of  iV.  deseriorum 
and  orolestes  were  taken  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  the  latter 
s{)ecies  Uving  in  the  banks  of  the  dry  arroyos  wliich  border  the  flat 
occupied  by  the  small  deseriorum. 

I  did  not  find  the  species  in  the  desert  areas  of  southwestern  Colo- 
rado in  1907,  although  much  of  the  region  seems  suitable. 

Phenacomys     oro- 

philus  Merriam. 

Mountain  Phen- 

acomys. 

An  adult  female 
Plienacomys  which 
Warren  collected 
December  11, 1906, 
at  Lake  Moraine,  El 
Paso  County,  and 
for^^arded  to  the 
Biological  Survey 
for  identification, 
proves  referable  to 
P.  orophilus  of  the 

nortnern  JtOCKy  ^^  15.-Nest  of  Neotoma  tUtertorum  o.\  A tripUz  flat  near  Rangely . 

Mountains,  and  is 

quite  distinct  from  P.  yrehlei,  taken  on  Longs  Peak.  The  Lake 
Moraine  specimen  differs  from  the  type  of  preblei  in  its  larger  size, 
more  robust  skull,  and  particularly  in  its  much  grayer  pelage.  The 
fur  is  full  and  long  and  of  a  beautiful  frosted  gray  color,  while  the  feet 
and  tail  are  almost  white.  The  measurements  are:  Total  length,  140; 
tail  vertebrae,  30;  hind  foot,  18.  Warren  secured  this  specunen  near 
Ruxton  Creek,  at  10,250  feet,  " in  a  hole  near  creek  bank.''  An  imper- 
fect skull  in  the  National  Museum  wliich  belongs  to  an  alcoholic  speci- 
men (No.  59691,  Fairplay,  Park  Co.,  July  11,  1873)  is  large  and  robust 
as  compared  wdth^the  skull  of  the  type  of  P.  preblei ^  and  accords  well 
with  the  Lake  Moraine  specimen.  The  skin  has  lost  its  color  value 
through  long  immersion  in  alcohol.  The  altitude  of  Fairplay  is  about 
9,900  feet. 

Little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  these  interesting  short-tailed  mice. 
They  appear  to  be  very  rare  in  Colorado  and  restricted  to  the  moun- 
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tains  above  9,000  feet.     At  present  they  are  known  only  from  the 
higher  eastern  slopes  of  the  Front  Range,  in  the  Canadian  zone. 

Phenacomys  preblei  Merriam.     Preble  Phenacomys. 

Phenacomys  preblei  Merriam,  Proo.  Biol.  Soc.  Waah.,  XI,  p.  45,  March  16,  1897. 
Type  from  Lilie  Mountain,  near  Longs  Peak,  Colorado. 

The  type  6f  this  small  pale  ochraceous  species,  an  adult  male,  has 
until  recently  remained  unique.  It  was  collected  August  12,  1895, 
by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Preble  on  Lilie  Mountain  (known  also  as  Twin 
Peak),  not  far  from  Longs  Peak.  Preble  states  that  the  exact  locals 
ity  was  on  a  southwest  slope  of  the  mountain  not  far  from  Lamb's 
ranch,  at  an  elevation  of  approximately  9,000  feet.  The  specimen 
was  taken  in  a  trap  set  for  white-'footed  mice  among  fallen  logs  on  a 
dry  slope  supporting  scanty  vegetation.  This  slope  had  been  cov- 
ered by  trees,  most  of  which  had  fallen. 

Another  specimen,  an  adult  female,  from  North  Boulder  Creek, 
near  Nederland,  has*been  recorded  recently  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Young,*  who 
secured  it  on  the  Silver  Lake  trail  September  19, 1900,  at  an  elevation 
of  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet.  This  specimen,  which  is  in  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  I  have  been  permitted 
to  examine  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Witmer  Stone.  It  is  a  well- 
made  skin  and  has  a  perfect  skull,  which  is  more  robust  than  the  skull 
of  the  type  of  P.  prebleiy  with  the  interorbital  ridges  well  developed 
(inclosing  a  median  sulcus).  The  skin  measurements  are:  Total 
length,  143;  tail,  33;  and  hind  foot,  18;  as  compared  with  130-30-17 
of  the  type  of  P.  preblei  (a  male),  and  146-38-19  of  the  type  of  P. 
orophUus  (a  female).  In  coloration  the  Nederland  specimen  is  nearest 
P.  preblei,  it  being  much  too  yellowish  for  oropJiUus,  with  the  back 
and  sides  strongly  suffused  with  ochraceous. 

Evotomys   gapperi   galei   Merriam.     Rocky  Mountain   Red-backed 

Mouse. 

Evotomys  galei  Merriam,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  4,  p.  23,  pi.  II,  fig.  3,  1890.    Type 
from  Ward,  Boulder  County,  Colorado  (9,500  feet). 

In  Colorado  red-backed  mice  are  restricted  to  the  boreal  forests  of 
the  high  mountains.  Their  center  of  abundance  is  in  the  lodgepole 
pine  forest  belt  of  the  Canadian  zone^  but  they  range  up  to  at  least 
11,000  feet,  in  the  Hudsonian  zone,  well  within  the  Engelmann  spruce 
belt.  Cold,  mossy,  heavily  forested  slopes  having  a  great  deal  of 
fallen  timber  are  most  frequented  by  red-backed  mice,  which  hve 
beneath  the  rotten  logs  and  brush  piles.  They  s^em  to  be  largely 
nocturnal,  although  one  July  afternoon  I  saw  one  running  along 
under  a  log  at  Petersons  I^ake,  west  of  Eldora,  Boulder  County.  In 
most  parts  of  the  mountains  they  are  difficult  to  trap  owing  to  the 
greater  abundance  of  field  mice  and  white-footed  mice,  which  get 


1  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  ThUa.,  p.  406,  1908. 
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into  the  traps  early  in  the  night.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  judge  whether  red-backed  mice  are  common  or  rare,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  in  most  sections  they  are  greatly  outnumbered 
by  other  species.  At  the  type  locality,  however,  Preble  found  them 
abundant  and  caught  nothing  else  in  his  traps. 

During  the  field  seasons  of  1905  and  1906  eleven  specimens  were 
taken  at  four  widely  separate<l  localities  in  northern  Colorado.  In 
July,  1905,  five  were  trapped  beneath  fallen  logs  in  dry  lodgepole  pine 
forest  at  Coulter,  Middle  Park  (8,500  feet);  three  more  were  caught 
August  16  in  a  thicket  of  balsam  (Abies  hisiocarpa)  in  the  aspen  forest 
on  the  White  River  Plateau,  25  miles  southeast  of  Meeker,  at  the  same 
altitude;  August  10,  1906,  an  immature  male  was  secured  in  a  bog 
near  Pearl,  in  the  northern  end  of  North  Park;  and  in  late  September 
three  others  were  captured  in  the  Douglas  spruce  forest  at  Baxter 
Pass,  on  the  summit  of  the  Book  Plateau,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Utah  boundary.  In  October,  1907,  I  found  Evotomys  tolerably 
common  in  mossy  spruce  woods  and  thickets  near  St.  Elmo  in  the 
Saguache  Mountains,  at  10,000  feet.  Most  of  the  individuals  trapped 
at  this  point  were  l^alf  or  two-thirds  grown.  Other  specimens  are 
from  Gold  Hill,  Longs  Peak,  Lake  City,  and  Silverton. 

The  type  of  E.  galei,  which  is  in  the  Merriam  collection,  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Denis  Gale  at  Ward,  July  13,  1889.  The  National  Museum 
has  specimens  from  the  Silver  Lake  trail,  near  Nederland,  Boulder 
County;  and  others  labeled  Twin  Lakes  and  Del  Norte.*  Warren 
records  this  species  from  Crested  Butte  and  Irwin,  Gunnison  County; 
Divide,  Teller  County;  Lake  Moraine,  and  mountains  near  Colorado 
Springs,  El  Paso  County.^ 

Microtns  pennsylvanicus  modestus  (Baird) .     Saguache  Meadow  Mouse. 

Arvicola  modesta  Baird,  Mamm.  N.  Am.,  p.  535,  1857.     Type  from  "Sa watch 
Pass,  Rocky  Mountains"  (Cochetopa  Pass,  Cochetopa  Hills,  Colorado). 

This  large,  dark  meadow  mouse  is  common  on  the  plains  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  foothills  and  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  region  of 
southern  Colorado,  but  is  apparently  rare  in  the  northern  mountains. 
Small  colonies  are  found  in  marshes  at  Golden  and  Valmont,  and  at 
Medano  Springs  ranch,  near  the  San  Luis  Lakes,  the  species  was 
extremely  abundant,  not  only  in  marshes  and  wet  meadows,  but 
also  on  grassy  uplands  and  wherever  any  cover  was  afforded.  A 
small  colony  of  meadow  mice  found  in  an  alkaline  marsh  near  the 
mouth  of  Four-mile  Creek,  Routt  County,^  and  others  reported  in 
the  McElmo  Valley,  in  western  Montezuma  County,  may  have  been 
of  this  species,  but  no  specimens  were  secured  at  either  locality. 

In  August,  1892,  Loring  collected  a  large  series  of  topotypes  at 
Tevebaugh's  ranch,  9  miles  south  of  Cochetopa  Pass,  where  he  found 


»  Probably  from  some  point  in  mountains  near  Del  Norte, 
s  Manunals  of  Colorado,  p.  249, 1906. 
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well-beaten  runways  ramifying  through  the  tall  grass  near  a  creek. 
Six,  seven,  and  even  eight  young  were  found  by  Loring  in  single 
nests,  which  were  composed  of  fine  dried  grass  and  were  said  to 
resemble  the  nest  of  the  ovenbird.  Bailey  found  this  meadow 
mouse  very  abundant  in  both  dry  and  wet  meadows  along  the  Rio 
Grande  at  Del  Norte,  where  it  was  doing  slight  damage  in  clover  and 
alfalfa  fields.  At  Wray,^  in  May,  1909,  these  meadow  mice  were 
feeding  extensively  upon  the  blossoms  and  leaves  of  the  false  Solo- 
mon's seal  (Vagnera  steUata),  and  fragments  of  the  blossoms  of  a 
species  of  Senecio  were  also  found  scattered  along  the  runways.    • 


FiQ.  If).— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  Ilayden  and  pygmy  field  mice  (ificrottu  pauperrimut  and  Af.  oehro^ 

ffoster  haydtni). 

In  addition  to  the  series  mentioned  above,  the  Biological  Survey 
has  specimens  of  M,  modestus  from  Denver,  Loveland,  Antonito, 
and  Fort  Garland.  A  specimen  in  the  National  Museum  is  from 
Twin  Lakes;  some  from  Fort  Collins  have  been  identified  for  S. 
Arthur  Johnson;  and  Warren  has  others  from  Colorado  Springs, 
Westcliffe,  and  Divide.     The  species  is  recorded  from  Estes  Park.^ 

Microtus  ochrogaster  haydeni  (Baird).     Upland  Mouse. 

The  upland  mouse  has  been  taken  in  Colorado  at  only  a  few  locali- 
ties along  the  eastern  base  of  the  foothills,  and  at  Wray  and  Tuttle, 

«  Several  specimens  collected  in  the  cool  canyon  bogs  at  Wray  are  abnormally  dark,  but  can  be  matched 
by  a  few  spechnens  from  elsewhere  in  the  range  of  modeattu. 
>  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  250, 1906. 
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near  the  eastern  border.  (See  fig.  16.)  It  is  doubtless  present,  how- 
ever, over  most  of  the  dry  uplands  and  prairies  east  of  the  moun- 
tains and  north  of  the  Arkansas  Valley.  UnUke  M.  modestu8,  which 
inhabits  damp  meadows  and  marshes  almost  exclusively,  haydeni  is 
usually,  though  not  always,  foimd  on  high  grassy  plains.  On  my 
trip  across  the  plains  from  Cheyenne  Wells  to  Sterling  in  1909,  I  col- 
lected a  young  individual  at  Wray  in  a  cold  bog  inhabited  by  a  large 
colony  of  modestus;  while  at  Tuttle  four  upland  mice  were  taken  in  a 
marsh  along  the  South  Fork  of  the  Republican  River,  and  signs  of  them 
were  seen  on  a  grassy  flat  on  the  dry  upland  8  miles  south  of  Seibert. 
Other  localities  from  which  the  Biological  Survey  has  specimens  are 
Loveland,  Canon  City,  and  Fort  CoUins.  The  species  is  reported 
from  Greeley.^ 

Microtus  mordax  (Merriam).     Rocky  Mountain  Field  Mouse. 

This  large,  long-tailed  field  mouse  has  been  taken  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,600  feet  (Grand  Junction)  to  considerably  over  12,000  feet 
(Moxmt  Kelso),^  and  thus  has  the  widest  vertical  range  among  the 
Colorado  species  of  Microtus.  It  is  abimdant  throughout  the  Cana- 
dian and  Hudsonian  zones  of  the  moimtains,  and  foUows  down  cold 
streams  in  places  through  the  Transition  zone.  It  is  of  little  eco- 
nomic importance,  owing  to  the  very  Umited  agriculture  carried  on 
within  its  range. 

This  species  is  fond  of  forests  and  of  cool,  damp  situations  where 
the  vegetation  is  rank.  On  Mount  Kelso,  near  Grays  Peak,  several 
large  colonies  were  discovered  in  dense  thickets  of  alpine  willows 
(Salix  chlorophyUa  and  S.  glaiLcops)  considerably  above  timberline. 
Most  of  my  specimens  were  taken  under  logs  in  heavy  forests  or  in 
cold  moimtain  bogs  grown  up  with  willows.  In  many  localities  the 
field  mice  were  so  abimdant  that  all  the  traps  would  be  thrown  by 
them  during  the  early  evening  hours,  and  thus  my  chances  for  the 
rarer  mammals  were  spoiled.  I  found  a  small  colony  at  Rangely  in 
a  marsh  bordering  White  River  at  5,300  feet,  and  another  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  San  Miguel  River  near  Coventry  at  about  5,500  feet. 
This  species  is  represented  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  by  speci- 
mens from  a  wide  range  of  localities  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
State. 

Microtus  nanus  (Merriam).     Dwarf  Field  Mouse. 

In  Colorado  this  small  field  mouse  is  largely  an  inhabitant  of  the 
boreal  zones  and  is  common  far  above  timberline  on  some  of  the 
mountain  ranges.  It  is  especially  numerous  in  the  high  mountain 
parks  of  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  State,  in  dry,  grassy  sage- 

1  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  251, 1906. 

*  Warren  (The  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  100, 1910)  states  that  he  has  seen  a  si)eclraen  from  the  Summit 
Uoiise  on  Pikes  Peak,  at  14,147  feet. 
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brush  country.  It  does  not  appear  to  enter  the  surrounding  forests 
to  any  extent,  but  occasionally  may  be  taken  along  streams  and  in 
mountain  meadows.  I  found  several  large  coloiiies  on  the  Front 
Range  just  south  of  James  Peak,  at  an  elevation  of  12,500  feet, 
in*  October,  1906.  An  interminable  labyrinth  of  runways  extended 
through  the  moss  in  copses  of  an  alpine  willow  (Salix  glaucops),  and 
many  of  the  field  mice  could  be  seen  darting  from  cover  to  cover. 
This  species  was  very  abundant  in  the  spruce  belt  on  Moimt  Kelso, 
at  about  11,000  feet,  and  in  places  the  mossy  slope  was  almost  honey- 
combed by  the  burrows.  It  was  impossible  to  catch  pocket  gophers 
(Tliomomys  fossor)  on  Mount  Kelso  because  of  these  mice,  which  used 
the  gopher  tunnels  and  were  continually  getting  into  the  traps. 

M.  nanus  is  found  as  low  as  6,000  feet  in  the  meadows  along  White 
River,  east  of  Meeker,  and  also  near  Coventry,  Montrose  County. 
In  the  last  locality  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  irrigated  alfalfa  fields, 
where  it  is  considered  very  injurious.  In  the  Hahns  Peak  region 
and  in  the  parks  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Gore  Range  these  field 
mice  were  frequently  observed  in  their  runways  in  the  daytime.  At 
Coulter,  Middle  Park,  I  often  watched  them  feeding  on  grass  among 
the  willows  before  the  tent  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  they 
seemed  quite  oblivious  of  my  presence.  On  the  grassy  plains  east 
of  Como,  South  Park,  this  field  mouse  was  using  the  abandoned 
burrows  and  tunnels  of  Thomomys  fossor  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Morris  M.  Green  writes  of  a  colony  which  he  observed  at  Al- 
mont  (8,000  feet),  Gunnison  County,  in  August,  1909:  ^^There  was 
a  small  colony  of  these  animals  in  a  little  marsh,  supporting  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  young  cottonwoods,  spearmint,  and  succulent,  tender 
swamp  grasses.  Their  runways  in  several  places  had  Uttle  piles  of 
tender  grass  stalks,  cut  to  a  length  of  2  or  3  inches,  which  the  little 
animals  could  doubtless  manipulate  easily  in  their  paws.  Two 
adults  and  three  half-grown  young  were  trapped.  One  runway  led 
to  a  ball-shaped  nest  of  dead  grass  under  a  dead  log.  The  nest  had 
not  been  frequented  lately,  and  was  doubtless  a  .winter  abode.'' 

There  are  specimens  from  other  localities  as  follows:  Arrowhead, 
Mount  Whiteley,  Arapahoe  Pass,  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains,  Estes  Park, 
Cochetopa  Pass,  and  Ruby  Lake.  Bailey  records  the  species  from 
Twin  River  and  Twin  Lakes.*  Specimens  taken  by  Warren  at  Crested 
Butte  and  Irwin,  Gunnison  County,  have  been  identified  by  the  Bio- 
logical Survey. 

Microtns  (Lagurus)  panperrimns  (Cooper).     Pygmy  Field  Mouse. 

In  July,  1905,  while  traveling  across  the  sage  plains  of  eastern 
North  Park,  I  detected  evidences  of  a  small  species  of  Microtus 
(presumably  a  Ldgurus)  and  later  secured  three  specimens  in  the 
sand  hills  at  the  west  base  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Range,  east  of  Walden. 


»  N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  17,  p.  31, 190a 
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In  1906  an  adult  female  was  secured  at  the  same  locality;  six  speci- 
mens were  collected  at  Elk  Springs,  8  miles  south  of  Lily,  Routt 
County;  eight  were  taken  near  Toponas,  in  Egeria  Park;  and  the 
bleached  anterior  part  of  a  skull  was  found  in  tlie  nest  of  a  wood 
rat  near  Douglas  Spring,  at  the  north  base  of  the  E^alante  Hills. 
The  above  specimens  compared  with  typical  M,  pauperrimus  from 
northeastern  Oregon  show  no  differences. 

This  small,  gray,  short-tailed  field  mouse  appears  to  have  a  some- 
what interrupted  distribution  in  northwestern  Colorado.  (See  fig. 
16.)  Although  much  of  western  Routt  County  consists  of  sandy 
sagebrush  country,  well  suited  to  the  species,  it  was  found  in  but  two 
localities.  In  the  sand  hills  east  of  Walden,  North  Park,  the  run- 
ways of  these  field  mice  were  beneath  the  prostrate  lowest  branches 
of  large  clumps  of  Chrysothamnus,  and  that  this  is  tlie  chief  food 
plant  was  attested  by  the  many  neat  Uttle  piles  of  the  smaller  stems 
and  leaves,  cut  into  short  lengtiis,  here  and  there  along  the  runways. 
At  Elk  Springs,  on  the  watershed  between  Bear  and  White  Rivers, 
a  large  colony  occupied  the  grassy  swale  in  which  the  springs  are 
located,  and  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  surround- 
ing sMidy  sage  plain.  This  colony  probably  numbered  many  hun- 
dreds, and  the  numerous  runways  ramifying  in  all  directions  formed 
a  perfect  network.  The  small  colony  near  Toponas  was  located 
on  the  sage  plain  at  the  west  base  of  the  Gore  Range,  at  an  altitude 
of  8,000  feet,  and  was  apparently  subsisting  largely  upon  range 
grasses.  The  members  of  this  colony  were  very  active  during  the 
early  evening  hours.  In  less  than  ten  minutes,  just  after  sunset 
one  frosty  October  evening,  three  entered  traps  within  a  few  feet 
of  where  I  stood.  Warren  has  taken  this  species  at  Hot  Sulphur, 
in  Middle  Park.  It  has  probably  reached  the  open  sage  parks  of 
Grand  County  from  North  Park,  as  the  Gore  Range  would  seem 
to  be  an  effectual  barrier  on  the  west. 

Allen  has  recorded  this  mouse  from  Kinney  ranch,  Sweetwater 
County,  Wyoming,*  which  locality  is  within  30  miles  of  the  Colorado 
boundary. 

Fiber  zibethiens  osoyoosensis  Ix>rd,     Rocky  Mountain  Muskrat. 

Muskrats  are  reported  in  most  of  the  streams  of  central  and  west- 
em  Colorado  below  9,000  feet,  but  I  have  found  them  common 
only  in  the  marshes  and  lakes  of  the  intermountain  parks.  In 
the  chain  of  bogs  and  sloughs  in  the  low  meadows  along  Tomichi 
Creek,  between  Gunnison  and  Parlin,  in  October,  1907,  muskrats 
were  living  in  tule  houses,  and  the  many  open  trails  ramifying 
through  the  moss  and  other  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  the  ponds 
were  evidence  of  their  abundance.     Muskrats  were   abundant  in 


I  BuU.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VUI,  p.  248, 1896. 
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the  San  Luis  Valley,  especially  in  the  San  Luis  Lakes.  They  were 
common  in  marshes  along  Grand  River,  in  Middle  Park,  where  I 
collected  three  specimens;  two  were  taken  near  Hebron  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Platte,  in  North  Park;  and  two  more  in  a  small 
tributary  of  the  San  Miguel  River,  near  Coventry.  Other  specimens 
in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  are  from  Tevebaugh's  ranch,  near 
Cochetopa  Pass,  secured  by  Loring  in  1892. 

Fiber  zibethicns  cinnamominiis  HoUister.     Great  Plains  Muskrat. 

The  muskrats  of  the  eastern  Colorado  plains  are  referable  to  the 
pale  reddish  plains  form  F.  z.  dnnaTYiominus,  recently  described 
from  Kansas.^  They  are  smaller  and  paler  and  have  smaUer  skulls 
and  teeth  than  the  mountain  form  of  central  and  western  Colorado, 
F.  2.  osoyooseTisis,  Specimens  from  the  eastern  foothills  are  con- 
sidered by  Hollister  to  be  dnnarriominus;^  others  from  Middle  and 
North  Park  localities  he  refers  to  osoyoosensis.^  I  have  no  records 
of  muskrats  above  9,500  feet,  and  thus  the  high  front  ranges  appear 
to  be  an  effective  barrier  between  the  two  forms  in  Colorado. 

On  the  plains  scores  of  muskrat  houses  may  often  be  seen  on  a 
single  marsh  or  lake.  This  is  especially  noticeable  at  Barr  and 
other  points  in  the  lake  region  northeast  of  Denver.  Although 
muskrats  are  present  in  most  of  the  streams  on  the  plains,  their 
numbers  are  small  compared  with  those  inhabiting  lakes  and  marshes. 
They  are  very  troublesome  in  irrigated  sections,  as  they  are  con- 
tinually burrowing  in  the  banks  of  ditches  and  reservoirs,  often 
causing  serious  leaks. 

This  form  is  represented  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  by 
specimens  which  I  secured  at  Wray,  Yuma  County,  and  a  female 
wliich  contained  eight  small  fetuses,  taken  by  Loring  in  a  small 
snow-fed  lake  at  9,500  feet,  near  Ward,  Boulder  County,  June  8, 1893, 

Castor  canadensis  frondator  Meams.     Broad-tailed  Beaver. 

The  identity  of  the  Colorado  beaver  can  not  at  present  be  deter- 
mined, as  no  satisfactory  specimens  are  available  for  study.  Prob- 
ably the  beaver  of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  State  is 
frondator  J  but  those  from  the  higher  moimtains  in  northern  Colorado 
may  prove  referable  to  canadensis.  Skulls  from  Lake  Moraine  and 
Crested  Butte,  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey  for  identification  by 
Warren,  are  referred  to  frondator. 

Very  few  beavers  remain  in  the  streams  of  the  eastern  plains 
region,  where  they  were  abundant  in  early  times.  Mr.  A.  E.  Beards- 
ley  reports  a  few  in  the  Platte  River,  20  miles  east  of  Greeley,  accord- 
ing to  Warren.*     Throughout  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  State 

»  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XXm,  pp.  125-126,  Sept  2, 1910. 

» N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  32,  p.  31, 1911. 

» Ibid.,  p.  26, 1911. 

i  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  244, 1906. 
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they  are  holding  their  own  very  well  and  in  many  sections  appear  to 
be  increasing.  This  is  due  far  more  to  the  protection  afforded  them 
by  ranchmen  than  to  protective  laws,  which  are  often  disregarded 
by  trappers  in  the  unsettled  sections. 

In  1 905  and  1906  beavers  were  reported  in  fair  numbers  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Laramie  River,  the  streams  of  Middle  and  North  Parks, 
and  on  the  upper  Snake,  Bear,  and  White  Rivers  and  their  affluents. 
They  were  said  to  be  common  also  in  the  Ladore  Canyon  of  Green 
River  and  in  the  Yampa  Canyon  of  Bear  River,  many  being  trapped 
each  winter.  At  Blanchard's  ranch,  5  miles  west  of  Boulder,  in  June, 
1905,  I  foimd  an  aspen  sapling  freshly  cut  by  a  beaver,  but  was 
told  that  very  few  of  the  animals  remained  on  Middle  Boulder  Creek. 
A  thriving  colony  is  located  on  Beaver  Creek,  a  few  miles  above  its 
jimction  with  the  South  Boulder.  When  I  visited  this  colony  in 
October,  1906,  it  was  being  carefully  protected  by  ranchmen.  It 
extended  along  the  creek  for  several  miles,  and  all  the  dams  were  in 
good  repair.  A  great  many  holes  were  discovered  under  the  banks, 
and  the  majority  appeared  to  be  inhabited.  Only  one  beaver  lodge 
of  recent  construction  was  observed,  and  two  or  three  dilapidated 
structures  were  in  neighboring  ponds.  It  was  evident  that  the 
members  of  this  colony  were  largely  bank  beavers. 

In  1907  a  few  beavers  were  reported  in  the  Cucharas  River,  a  mile 
or  two  east  of  La  Veta,  and  others  in  the  same  stream  4  miles  south  of 
La  Veta.  They  were  said  to  have  formerly  been  abundant.  Forest 
Ranger  E.  E.  Chapson  says  a  colony  of  four  or  five  are  living  in  the 
San  Juan  River  on  his  ranch,  12  miles  northeast  of  Pagosa  Springs, 
but  that  beavers  are  imcommon  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  San  Juan. 
They  have  always  been  scarce  in  the  streams  heading  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  La  Plata  Moimtains,  according  to  Mr.  Steve  Elkins,  of 
Mancos,  but  were  more  common  in  some  of  the  deep  box  canyons 
along  the  Dolores  River,  south  of  Paradox  Valley.  A  few  are  still 
found  on  the  lower  Dolores,  although  a  great  many  have  been  caught 
during  the  past  5  or  10  years.  Along  the  Los  Pinos,  from  Vallecito 
down  nearly  to  Ignacio,  beavers  were  reported  as  quite  common, 
but  I  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  examine  any  of  their  colonies, 
two  or  three  of  which  are  said  to  be  located  witliin  a  few  miles  of 
Bayfield.  The  beavers  on  this  stream  are  trapped  to  a  considerable 
extent  despite  protective  laws.  Mr.  E.  G.  Bates,  of  Bayfield,  con- 
siders them  a  nuisance  in  the  lower  Los  Pinos  VaUey,  as  they  are 
continually  throwing  dams  across  the  large  irrigation  ditches,  thus 
flooding  much  land  and  preventing  the  proper  utilization  of  the 
water. 

In  1892  Loring  found  beaver  signs  on  Sangre  de  Cristo  Creek, 
Costilla  County,  but  reported  that  none  of  the  animals  were  left  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Garland.     In  1893  he  found  a  large  colony  of 
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beavers  on  Fall  River,  in  Estes  Park,  counting  10  dams  in  a  distance 
of  2  miles.  Bailey  reported  a  protected  colony  on  the  Alamosa 
River  in  1904,  and  saw  beaver  work  in  the  canyon  of  Conejos  River, 
west  of  Antonito. 

Allen  reported  beavers  common  in  1871  on  the  South  Plktte  and 
its  tributaries,  in  Park  Coimty,*  and  again  in  1892  on  the  Florida, 
Animas,  Mancos,  and  San  Juan  Rivers  of  southwestern  Colorado.' 
In  1895  a  colony  of  8  or  10  beavers  was  Uving  in  a  tule  marsh  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Union  Station  at  Pueblo."  The  Fur  Trade 
Review  (p.  242,  1901)  quotes  the  Denver  Times  as  stating  that  D.  D. 
Finch,  a  ranchman  living  near  Trinidad,  foimd  it  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  State  game  commissioner  for  a  permit  to  kill  a  niunber  of 
beavers  which  had  established  themselves  in  the  creek  on  his  ranch. 
It  is  stated  that  the  beavers  cut  down  many  of  his  fruit  trees  and 
dammed  the  creek  so  that  it  flooded  the  first  floor  of  his  house. 
Warren  mentions  a  colony  in  Grand  River,  below  Grand  Junction,* 
and  writes  that  in  1909,  while  passing  through  Hardscrabble  Canyon, 
in  the  Wet  Moimtains,  he  saw  considerable  beaver  work. 

The  habits  of  the  beaver  are  too  well  known  to  require  extended 
description.  The  quaking  aspen  is  the  tree  most  used  by  beavers 
in  the  Colorado  mountains,  both  in  the  construction  of  dams  and  for 
food.  The  engineering  skill  in  controlling  water  by  means  of  dams 
displayed  by  a  large  colony  of  beavers  on  the  Slate  River  at  Crested 
Butte  has  been  described  in  an  extremely  interesting  article  by 
Warren.**  The  work  of  beaver  colonies  on  the  Grand  and  White 
Rivers  has  been  described  by  Barber.®  The  results  of  a  close  study 
of  the  work  of  a  colony  of  beavers  in  the  South  Platte  River  near 
Littleton  is  given  by  Rockwell  m  the  Denver  Post  of  August  9,  1908. 

Oeomys  Intescens  Merriam.     Yellow  Pocket  Gopher. 

This  interesting  pocket  gopher,  the  only  representative  of  the 
genus  in  Colorado,  has  a  wide  range  over  the  plains  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State.  (See  fig.  17.)  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  sec- 
tions and  uncommon  in  others,  the  abundance  and  scarcity  appar- 
ently depending  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  sandy  areas,  where  the  soft  soil  favors  tunneling. 

This  species  is  the  most  injurious  of  the  Colorado  pocket  gophers. 
It  seriously  damages  the  alfalfa  crop  by  eating  the  roots,  while  the 
numerous  mounds  of  earth  thrown  up  by  the  animals  in  alfalfa 
fields  and  meadows  also  dull  the  mowing  machine  sickles  and  cause 
great  loss  of  time  to  ranchmen  during  the  haying  season.     At  Wray, 

»  BuU.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  56. 1874.  «  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  244, 1905. 

«  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  p.  81, 1893.  »  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  pp.  429-438, 1904. 

*  See  Forest  and  Stream,  pp.  43-44, 1895.  •  Am.  Nat.,  XI,  pp.  371-372, 1877. 
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Yuma  County,  this  gopher  is  reported  very  destructive  to  orchards 
planted  in  sandy  soil,  as  it  cuts  the  roots  of  a  great  many  young 
trees  and  frequently  kills  even  those  of  large  size. 

On  the  western  end  of  the  Arkansas  Divide,  in  northern  Weld 
County,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  foot- 
hills, G,  lutescens  occupies  considerable  territory  adjacent  to  the 
range  of  Thomomys  clusius.  Both  gophers  were  taken  on  the  grassy 
plateau  north  of  the  Chimney  Cliffs  in  northwestern  Logan  County 
within  2  miles  of  the  Nebraska  boundary  at  5,100  feet.  Oeomys  is 
prevalent  on  the  Arkansas  Divide  as  far  west  as  Eureka  Ilill,  while 
Thomomys  is  the  gopher  found  south  of  Seibert.     Over  a  wide  area 


Fia.  17.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  yellow  pocket  gopher  {Otomya  lutewena). 

on  the  southeastern  plains  G.  lutescens  occurs  with  Cratogeomys 
cdstanops.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lamar  it  is  abundant  in  sandy  country, 
while  Cratogeomys  is  largely  restricted  to  hard-soil  flats.  Streator 
found  lutescens  common  in  sandy  river  bottoms  at  both  Pueblo 
and  Limon. 

There  are  specimens  of  G.  lutescens  from  Loveland,  Valmont, 
Sterling,  Avalo,  Seibert,  Pueblo,  Limon,  Burlington,  Hugo,  Kit 
Carson,  Twin  Buttes,  Chivington,  and  Las  Animas;  Other  localities 
represented  in  the  Warren  collection  are  Monon  (Baca  County) 
and  Colorado  Springs.  A  specimen  collected  at  Denver  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Hollister  has  been  identified  by  the  Biological  Survey, 
90432^—11 ^9 
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Cratogeomys  castanops  (Baird).     Chestnut-faced  Pocket  Gopher. 

Pseudostoma  castanops  Baird,  Rept.  Stansbury's  Exped.  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  p. 
313,  1852.  Type  from  near  Bents  Fort,  Colorado  (near  present  site  of  Las 
Animas). 

The  large  chestnut-faced  gopher  has  not  been  taken  much  north 
of  the  type  locaUty,  and  the  Arkansas  Valley  marks  in  a  general 
way  the  northern  limit  of  its  range.  (See  fig.  18.)  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken, 
of  Colorado  Springs,  has  a  mounted  specimen  taken  near  the  reser- 
voirs several  miles  north  of  Lamar,  but  the  species  appears  not  to 
reach  Arlington  and  Chivington  on  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad.  From  this  latitude  (about  38°  15')  the  species  ranges 
southward  to  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


Fig.  18.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  chestnuWaced  pocket  gopher  ( Cratogeomys  castanops). 

The  type  specimen  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  was 
collected  on  the  **  prairie  road  to  Bents  Fort,''  which  would  be  near 
the  present  site  of  Las  Animas,  whence  the  Biological  Survey  has  a 
series  of  topotypes.  Other  specimens  are  from  Olney  and  from 
La  Junta  (18  miles  south).  Warren  has  the  species  from  the  follow- 
ing localities:  Lamar;  Monon,  Baca  County;  Irwin's  ranch,  Las 
Animas  County;  and  3  miles  west  of  Pueblo. 

C.  castanops  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from  the  yellow  pocket 
gopher  (Geomys  lutescens)^  which  is  found  with  it  over  most  of  south- 
eastern Colorado,  by  its  much  larger  size  and  unisulcate  upper 
incisors.  It  is  usually  found  on  hard-soil  flats,  while  G.  lufescens 
prefers  sandy  strips  of  country  and  soft  soils.     The  characteristic 
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large  flat  earth  heaps  of  Cratogeomys  were  seen  in  abundance  on  the 
high  plains  from  Lamar  south  to  Springfield,  in  Baca  County,  and 
thence  northwest  to  Gaume's  ranch,  in  Shell  Rock  Canyon,  and 
north  to  Caddoa  Station,  Bent  County.  This  gopher  came  under 
my  observation  in  a  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  region  where  there 
is  little  land  under  cultivation  and  where  it  is  not  the  pest  that  it  is 
in  agricultural  sections. 

Thomomys  talpoides  agrestis  Merriam.     San  Luis  Pocket  Gopher. 

Thomomys  talpoides  agrestis  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XXI,  p.  144,  June 
9,  1908.    Type  from  Medano  ranch,  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado. 

This  large  pale  gopher  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  hay  meadows 
bordering  Medano  Creek  at  the  Medano  Springs  ranch,  near  the  San 
Luis  Lakes,  in  October,  1907.  The  piles  of  earth  thrown  up  .average 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  species  of  Thomomys  found  in  Colorado, 
a  few  being  noted  fully  4  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  high,  and  they 
are  so  numerous  as  to  give  a  dotted  appearance  to  the  closely  mown 
meadows.  These  large  earth  heaps  prove  a  great  hindrance  in 
harvesting  hay,  as  they  clog  and  dull  the  mowing  machine  sickles  very 
rapidly.  A  white,  frosted  appearance  is  presented  by  many  of  the 
gopher  hills  which  have  been  thrown  up  by  animals  tunneling  in 
extensive  alkaline  deposits,  but  over  most  of  the  meadows  the  piles 
are  of  rich  black  loam.  While  most  abundant  on  low  ground  at 
Medano  ranch,  a  few  gophers  inhabit  the  low,  sandy,  cactus-covered 
hummocks  which  surround  the  marshes  and  meadows.  I  found 
them  very  difficult  to  catch,  as  they  nearly  always  covered  my  steel 
traps  with  earth  and  stopped  up  the  tunnels  for  some  distance  from 
the  traps. 

In  traveling  northeast  from  Mosca  to  the  Medano  ranch  we  detected 
no  signs  of  gophers  until  we  reached  the  meadow  lands  southeast 
of  the  San  Luis  Lakes.  The  characteristic  large  hills  were  not  seen 
near  Hooper  nor  in  staging  from  Moffat  northwest  to  Saguache, 
but  were  tolerably  common  in  the  alkaline  soil  along  the  railroad 
near  Moffat  and  to  a  point  12  miles  north  of  there.  In  1909  Warren 
secured  specimens  of  T.  agrestis  at  Crestone,  at  the  western  base  of 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  and  others  on  Mosca  Creek.  The  species 
thus  appears  to  have  a  restricted  range  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
open  San  Luis  Valley  (see  fig.  19),  but  the  Umits  and  area  of  its  dis- 
persion are  as  yet  unknown,  as  are  also  its  food  habits.  Large 
sandy  areas  in  the  valley  appear  to  be  entirely  iminhabited  by  pocket 
gophers.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  find  in  the  large  intermountain 
San  Luis  Valley  a  gopher  with  relationships  nearest  talpoides  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains.  Careful  collecting  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
of  northern  New  Mexico  and  on  the  high  mountain  barriers  on  the 
east  and  north  sides  of  San  Luis  Valley  make  it  reasonably  certain 
that  agrestis  is  entirely  isolated. 
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The  following  characterization  will  serve  to  distinguish  agrestis 
(from  original  description,  1.  c): 

^'Characters. — Size  and  general  characters  much  as  in  talpoideSf 
but  color  very  diflFerent — pale  drab  as  in  odus  instead  of  dark  brown 
as  in  talpoides;  skull  also  different. 

' '  Color, — Upperparts  uniform  drab,  sometimes  with  a  pale  reddish 
(dull  ochraceous)  cast  on  top  of  head  and  neck;  ear  spots  conspicu- 
ously dusky;  xmderparts  soiled  whitish,  the  plumbeous  underfur 
showing  through. 

^'Cranial  characters. — Skull  similar  to  talpoideSy  but  averaging 
longer  and  narrower;  zygomata  less  spreading;  nasals  less  regular, 


FiQ.  19.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  pocket  gophers  (genus  ThoTnomfs). 

less  truncate  posteriorly,  less  straight  on  outer  side — tending  to  spread 
outward  on  posterior  third;  premaxillse  longer  and  broader  poste- 
riorly ;  maxillary  root  of  zygomata  longer  and  broader  and  swollen  to 
articulation  with  jugal  so  that  the  jugal  part  of  arch  is  abruptly  and 
conspicuously  narrower;  bullae  slightly  more  swollen. 

'' Mea^surements. — Type:  Total  length,  220;  tail  vertebrae,  57; 
hind  foot,  30.  Average  of  4  females  from  type  locality:  Total  length, 
212:  tail  vertebrae,  55;  hind  foot,  29." 

Thomomys  clusius  Coues.     Coues  Pocket  Gopher. 

This  species  extends  into  North  Park  from  the  north,  and  east  of 
the  mountains  is  common  on  the  high  plains  of  northeastern  Weld 
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and  northwestern  Logan  Counties.  Toward  the  south  it  is  again 
common  on  the  higher  western  end  of  the  Arkansas  Divide,  from  a 
point  8  miles  south  of  Seibert  west  to  the  base  of  the  moxmtains  near 
Colorado  Springs.  (See  fig.  19.)  The  distribution  on  the  plains 
between  the  Arkansas  Divide  and  northeastern  Weld  County  is 
unknown,  there  being  no  specimens  from  the  intervening  region. 
Specimens  from  the  lower  foothills  of  Jefferson,  Boulder,  and  Larimer 
Counties  are  apparently  intermediate  in  some  respects  between 
T.  clusius  and  fossor  of  the  higher  mountains,  which  indicates  a 
probable  continuity  of  range  on  the  plains  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
foothills  from  the  Wyoming  boundary  south  to  the  Arkansas  Divide. 
Throughout  its  range  T.  clusius  is  mainly  an  inhabitant  of  high  plains 
and  open  foothill  coimtry  in  the  Transition  zone. 

This  gopher  was  foimd  sparingly  in  the  sand  hills  east  of  Canadian 
Creek,  North  Park,  at  the  west  base  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains. 
In  July  it  was  feeding  largely  upon  a  species  of  lupine  {Lupinus 
(dpestrist),  and  large  caches  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  this  plant 
were  foimd  in  some  of  the  burrows.  North  Park  specimens  accord 
well  with  typical  clusius  from  Bridgers  Pass,  Wyoming.  This  gopher  is 
apparently  rare  in  North  Park,  since  it  was  foimd  at  no  other  point. 

The  Coues  gopher  is  the  dominant  species  on  the  high  plains  of 
northeastern  Weld  and  northwestern  Logan  Coimties.  At  Chimney 
Canyon,  some  30  miles  northwest  of  Sterling,  where  I  collected  five 
specimens  on  the  grassy  plateau  which  forms  the  sunmiit  of  the 
Chinmey  Cliffs,  at  5,100  feet  elevation,  Geomys  also  was  sparingly 
present.  Thomomys  was  the  only  gopher  foxmd  at  Pawnee  Buttes, 
some  30  miles  southwest  of  Chinmey  Canyon,  and  thence  westward 
and  northward  to  the  Wyoming  boimdary  north  of  Grover.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  dominant  gopher  over  all  the  high  grassy  watershed  between 
Horsetail  and  Lodge  Pole  Creeks,  including  a  small  area  in  extreme 
western  Nebraska. 

On  the  Arkansas  Divide  the  eastern  limit  of  its  range  appears  to  be 
8  miles  south  of  Seibert,  where  a  specimen  was  taken  from  a  smaU 
colony  in  hard  soil  on  the  north  slope,  at  about  4,500  feet.  From 
this  point  the  species  has  a  continuous  range  westward  on  this  high 
watershed  to  the  base  of  the  foothills.  *  Streator  found  it  abundant 
at  Limon  and  Flagler,  and  Warren  states  that  it  is  tolerably  common 
on  the  plains  at  Colorado  Springs,  occurring  there  with  Geomys 
lutescens} 

Thomomys  clusius  ocins  Merriam.    Green  River  Pocket  Gopher. 

On  the  sage  plains  of  western  Routt  and  Rio  Blanco  Counties  this 
pale  grayish  form  is  the  only  pocket  gopher  present.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Snake,  Bear,  and  White  Rivers,  and  in 
Browns  Park,  on  Green  River.     On  the  watersheds  between  these 

1  Mammato  of  Colorado^  p.  252, 1906. 
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valleys,  however,  it  occurs  only  in  scattered  colonies,  usually  in 
sandy  strips  of  country.  At  no  point  was  tliis  gopher  found  much 
above  6,000  feet.  Baggs  Crossing  appears  to  be  the  eastern  limit  of 
its  range  in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  while  the  boreal-capped  escarp- 
ment of  the  Book  Plateau  forms  an  effective  barrier  to  its  southward 
dispersion.  (See  fig.  19.)  In  all  the  high  mountainous  country  on 
the  south  and  east  of  its  range  T.  ocius  is  replaced  by  T.fossor.  The 
ranges  of  the  two  do  not  appear  to  meet,  however,  and  there  is  a 
region  of  varying  width  in  which  no  gophers  were  found. 

Gopher  hills  were  abundant  on  the  divide  southwest  of  Rangely, 
and  a  few  were  seen  near  the  Utah  boundary  in  the  valleys  of  Texas 
and  Evacuation  Creeks.  A  specimen  taken  on  Bear  River,  south  of 
Lay,  August  8,  and  another  from  Snake  River  (15  miles  northeast  of 
Sunny  Peak),  August  24,  are  in  short  reddish  summer  pelage*  Sep- 
tember specimens  from  Ladore,  Lily,  Elk  Springs  (8  iniles  south  of 
Lily),  and  Rangely  are  in  the  full  grayish  winter  coat.  The  anterior 
part  of  a  bleached  skull  was  found  in  a  wood-rat  nest  at  Douglas 
Spring,  at  the  north  base  of  the  ^scalante  Hills. 

In  the  river  valleys,  where  ociiLS  is  most  abundant,  ranchmen  do 
not  consider  it  very  injurious,  since  it  prefers  sandy  and  waste  soil 
and  greasewood  flats  to  meadow  land  and  alfalfa  fields. 

Thomomys  fossor  Allen.    Colorado  Pocket  Gopher. 

Thomomys  fossor  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mue.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  p.  51,  1893.    Type  from 
Florida,  Ij&  Plata  County,  Colorado. 

The  general  distribution  of  this  dark-brown,  medium-sized  species 
in  the  Colorado  mountains  is  indicated  by  specimens  from  a  wide 
range  of  locahties.  It  is  the  only  gopher  found  in  the  higher  moun- 
tains and  occurs  regularly  from  7,000  feet  to  13,000  feet,  both  in 
heavy  forests  and  on  the  open  slopes  far  above  timberhne.  It  is 
conmion  as  low  as  7,000  feet  in  the  yellow  pine  forests  of  Archu- 
leta, La  Plata,  and  other  southwestern  counties,  but  at  few  points 
does  it  range  much  below  the  Canadian  zone.  (See  fig.  19.)  The 
greatest  numbers  are  found  in  the  aspen  belt  of  the  Canadian  zone, 
where  the  numerous  fresh  hills  of  earth  tlirown  out  each  night  attest 
to  the  great  activity  of  the  animals  in  the  rich  black  soil.  (See  fig. 
20.)  The  lower  limits  of  range  are  roughly  indicated  by  Florida, 
Pagosa  Springs,  Sapinero,  Hayden,  Meeker,  Elkhom  (Larimer 
County),  and  foothills  near  Boulder  and  Golden.  Gophers  from  the 
lower  eastern  foothills  of  the  Front  and  Medicine  Bow  Ranges  are 
not  typical,  and  they  show  an  approach  toward  clusius  of  the  higher 
plains. 

Ranchmen  in  the  foothill  valleys  and  mountain  parks  suflFer  con- 
siderable loss  through  the  depredations  of  these  animals,  and  every 
year  a  large  acreage  of  alfalfa  is  killed  by  gophers  cutting  the  roots 
just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.     In  the  spring  of  1905  Mrs. 
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Blanchard,  living  5  miles  west  of  Boulder,  discovered,  3  inches  below 
the  surface,  a  cavity  in  which  a  gopher  had  a  store  of  nearly  50 
tiger-lily  bulbs,  evidently  gathered  the  pre\aous  fall.  -  The  cavity 
was  nearly  full  and  the  bulbs  were  scattered  through  loose  earth, 
wliich  had  been  thoroughly  worked  over.  A  tunnel  led  directly  from 
the  cache  to  the  flower  bed  a  rod  or  so  distant.  Near  Golden  this 
gopher  is  said  to  make  itself  a  nuisance  by  burrowing  in  the  banks 
of  irrigation  ditches  and  reservoirs,  and  tliis  is  probably  true  in  other 
sections  along  the  lower  edge  of  its  range.  The  numerous  hills  of 
earth  and  stones  thrown  up  in  hay  meadows  and  grain  fields  dull  the 
sickles  of  mowing  and  harvesting  machines. 

As  an  offset  to  the 
injury  inflicted  upon 
agricultural  inter- 
ests along  the  lower 
edge  of  its  range,  T, 
fossor  is  an  impor- 
tant agent  in  the  con- 
servation of  forests 
and  moisture  in  the 
higher  mountains, 
where  it  is  most 
abundant.  The  thor- 
ough and  continual 
working  and  enrich- 
ing wliich  the  soil  re- 
ceives through  the 
activities  of  gophers 
is  highly  beneficial 
to  forest  growth,  and 
at  the  same  time  a 
large   amount  of 

moisture   which      Fiq.  20.— Earth  heaps  of  Colorado  pocket  gopher  (  Thomomys  fossor) 

would  otherwise  run  °°  ^^  ^*^^"'  ^^  «'^  '^'• 

off  the  mountain  slopes  Is  retained  in  the  numerous  burrows  and 

underground  tunnels  wliich  might  properly  be  termed  natural  water 

traps. 

On  the  higher  open  mountain  slopes,  particularly  above  timber- 
line,  one  often  sees  peculiar  long  serpentine  ridges  of  earth,  some- 
times dry  and  hard  packed,  but  more  often  partially  disintegrated 
through  the  action  of  moisture.  These  are  formed  by  gophers  during 
the  winter  when  snow  covers  the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth. 
The  loose  earth  thrown  out  is  packed  into  the  ramifying  tunnels 
which  the  animal  has  made  through  the  snow  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 
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Thomomys  fulvns  (Woodhouse).     Fulvous  Pocket  Gopher. 

A  female  from  Fisher  Peak,  southeast  of  Trinidad,  is  referable  to 
this  species.  It  was  collected  September  15,  1903,  at  an  elevation  of 
8,000  feet,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Howell,  who  states  that  gophers  were  toler- 
ably common  in  the  parks  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Fisher  Peak,  in  the 
Transition  zone.  This  gopher  probably  reaches  Colorado  only  in  the 
Trinidad  region  (see  fig.  19),  although  it  has  been  taken  at  a  number 
of  points  in  the  foothills  of  northern  New  Mexico  just  south  of  the 
Colorado  Une. 

Thomomys  aureus  Allen.     Golden  Pocket  Gopher. 

The  golden  pocket  gopher  is  found  in  the  low  valleys  of  south- 
western Colorado  from  the  lower  Grand  River  Valley  southward  in 
the  Upper  Sonoran  zone.  In  a  general  way  it  occupies  the  valleys 
and  lower  flats  south  and  west  of  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata  Moun- 
tains and  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  (see  fig.  19),  but  as  it  has  been 
taken  at  Grand  Junction,  it  may  cover  a  considerable  area  in  the 
lower  Gunnison  Valley.  In  1907,  however,  I  saw  no  signs  of  pocket 
gophers  at  any  point  in  either  the  Gunnison  or  Uncompahgre  Valley. 
Gophers  seem  to  be  absent  or  very  scarce  in  the  Grand  Valley  also,  as 
in  following  along  Grand  River  from  the  Utah  line  to  Rifle,  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any. 

There  are  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  specimens  of  T. 
aureus  from  Arboles;  Bayfield;  Mesa  Verde,  northern  end,  8,100  feet; 
Ashbaugh's  ranch,  near  McElmo;  Coventry;  and  Grand  Junction. 
The  Grand  Junction  specimen,  taken  November  7,  1895,  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Howell,  is  an  adult  female  in  beautiful  golden  gray  winter 
pelage.  The  others  from  Colorado  are  all  June  and  July  specimens, 
a  June  male  from  Arboles  being  darker  than  typical  aureus. 

At  Bayfield,  Ashbaugh's  ranch,  and  Coventry  these  gophers  are 
abundant,  and  are  reported  to  be  very  injurious  in  grain  and  alfalfa 
fields.  They  are  stated  to  be  very  destructive  also  to  young  orchards 
near  Bayfield,  as  they  cut  off  the  roots  of  the  trees.  They  reach 
their  upper  Umit  along  the  Los  Pinos  in  the  pinyon  country  near 
Bayfield  at  6,500  feet,  all  the  yellow  pine  belt  north  of  that  point 
being  occupied  by  T.  fossor.  Along  the  San  Juan  River  they  are 
found  as  far  east  as  Arboles,  where  they  are  common  in  sandy  soil 
along  the  railroad  track.  In  the  Coventry  region  these  gophers  are 
very  numerous  on  the  cultivated  flats  between  the  San  Miguel  River 
and  Naturita  Creek,  extending  up  to  about  6,500  feet.  They  are 
a  great  nuisance  in  this  irrigated  section,  tunneling  in  the  banks  of 
ditches  and  reservoirs  and  causing  numerous  and  often  serious  leaks. 
In  the  arid  desert  region  along  the  lower  San  Miguel  and  Dolores 
Rivers  gophers  are  very  scarce,  the  only  signs  noted  being  at  the 
Dolores  River  crossing  in  Paradox  Valley  and  at  Uranium  in  Sinbad 
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Valley,  and  these  workings  were  not  fresh.  They  are  a  pest  at 
Ashbaugh's  ranch  in  the  valley  of  McElmo  Creek,  but  apparently 
do  not  inhabit  the  bordering  mesas.  Many  ranchmen  keep  a  number 
of  cats  purposely  for  killing  gophers,  and  a  great  many  of  the  animals 
are  drowned  out  when  the  fields  are  irrigated.  Mr.  George  J.  Ash- 
baugh  attributes  to  pocket  gophers  the  holes  which  he  occasionally 
finds  eaten  into  watermelons  from  beneath. 

Gopher  moimds  were  abundant  on  the  northern  end  of  Mesa  Verde, 
between  7,500  and  8,100  feet,  in  the  Transition  zone,  and  a  specimen 
collected  June  14  at  8,100  feet  is  referred  to  aureus.  This  seems  to 
be  the  only  Colorado  record  for  this  species  in  the  Transition  zone. 
The  workings  were  in  soft  soil,  either  among  sagebrush  or  in  the 
small  grassy  parks  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  dense  chap- 
arral of  oak  and  June  berry.  No  signs  of  gophers  were  found  among 
the  pinyons  on  the  southern  end  of  Mesa  Verde  below  7,500  feet. 
Gopher  hills  seen  in  alfalfa  fields  just  west  of  Mancos,  and  also  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Dolores  Canyon,  2  miles  east  of  Dolores,  were  the  char- 
acteristic large  earth  mounds  of  aureus. 

Thomomys  aureus  pervagus  Merriam.    Espanola  Pocket  Gopher. 

This  large  species  is  the  most  richly  colored  of  the  Colorado  pocket 
gophers.  It  was  described  from  Espanola,  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex., 
and  is  known  to  range  north  as  far  as  Salida,  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  upper  Arkansas  Valley.  The  distribution  between  these  two 
points  has  not  been  worked  out  in  detail,  but  specimens  from  the 
Huerfano  Valley  at  Gardner  and  from  Antonito  and  the  Conejos 
River  Canyon,  10  miles  west  of  Antonito,  indicate  a  range  in  the 
foothill  valleys  along  the  east  sides  of  both  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  and 
San  Juan  Ranges,  chiefly  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone.     (See  fig.  19.) 

It  is  impossible  to  state  from  present  knowledge  how  this  species 
has  reached  the  upper  Arkansas  Valley,  or  whether,  indeed,  continuity 
of  range  exists.  It  is  reasonably  certain,  however,  that  it  does  not 
cross  the  9,000-foot  Poncha  Pass  from  the  San  Luis  Valley,  as  the 
Poncha  Pass  region,  which  is  practically  in  the  Canadian  zone,  is 
occupied  by  T,  fossor.  The  characteristic  large  hills  of  T.  pervagus 
were  seen  in  abundance  on  the  sandy  flats  in  widenings  of  the  Arkansas 
Canyon  from  SaUda  down  to  Texas  Creek  Station;  but  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Arkansas,  beginning  a  few  miles  below  Texas  Creek 
and  culminating  in  the  stupendous  chasm  of  the  Royal  Gorge,  must 
certainly  separate  pervagus  from  the  gophers  inhabiting  the  Upper 
Sonoran  country  around  Canon  City,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canyon. 
It  remains  to  determine  the  species  occurring  in  the  Arkansas  Valley 
near  Canon  City,  and  thence  south  along  the  eastern  base  of  tlie  Wet 
Mountains,  but  logically  it  should  be  pervagus^  as  this  is  the  gopher 
abundant  in  the  Huerfano  Valley  from  Badito  west  to  Gardner. 
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Apparently,  also,  tliis  is  the  form  whose  large  hills  were  so  common 
in  the  Cucharas  Valley  from  Walsenburg  up  to  La  Veta,  and  between 
Trinidad  and  Weston  in  the  upper  Las  Animas  Valley.  Li  going 
from  Texas  Creek  to  Westcliffe  and  thence  overland  south  to  Gardner, 
the  small  hills  of  fossor  were  the  only  signs  of  gophers  noted,  and 
these  were  found  cliiefly  in  the  high  Wet  Mountain  Valley.  Over  a 
wide  strip  of  mixed  yellow  pine  and  pinyon  country  south  of  the 
Arkansas  River  at  Texas  Creek,  and  also  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  divide  connecting  the  Wet  Mountains  with  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Range,  no  gophers  appear  to  be  present. 

In  the  San  Luis  Valley,  T.  pervagus  is  known  only  about  its  southern 
end.  Just  how  far  north  it  extends  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  San 
Juan  Range  is  not  known.  The  large  gopher  hills  which  Bailey 
found  abundant  along  the  Rio  Grande  at  Del  Norte  may  have  been 
either  pervagus  or  the  pale  T,  ngrestis  described  from  Medano  Springs 
ranch,  near  the  San  Luis  Lakes,  the  range  of  which  also  is  very  imper- 
fectly known.     I  saw  no  gopher  work  near  Saguache. 

Tliroughout  its  range  T,  pervagus  revels  in  the  rich  mellow  soil  of 
the  stream  valleys,  or  occupies  the  sand  flats  along  the  lower  border- 
ing slopes,  as  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  above  Salida.  Li  the  Cucharas, 
Huerfano,  and  Las  Animas  Valleys  these  gophers  frequent  alfalfa 
fields,  throwing  out  the  rich  brown  or  reddish  soil  in  large  hills,  often 
3  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  which  must  prove  a  great  hindrance  in 
harvesting  the  crop,  aside  from  the  serious  injury  which  the  animals 
inflict  upon  the  alfalfa  itself  by  eating  the  roots,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond. 

The  Salida  specimens  were  collected  at  Sand  Park,  the  sandy  east- 
em  slope  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  a  mile  north  of  the  town.  The  gopher 
hills  were  conamon  in  this  strip  of  country,  both  along  the  embank- 
ments of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  near  the  river,  at  a  little 
over  7,000  feet,  and  up  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  pinyons  400  or  500 
feet  higher,  but  they  were  not  noted  in  the  adjoining  adobe  soU. 
They  were  usually  thrown  up  among  the  bunches  of  prickly  pear 
(Ppuntia  polyacantha)  or  beneath  Chrysothamnus  dJiA^triplex  bushes. 
One  of  these  shrubs  at  least,  Atriplex  canescens,  forms  a  part  of  the 
animal's  food,  as  in  one  of  the  underground  tunnels  was  a  cache  of  its 
stems  and  leaves. 

Specimens  from  Salida  and  Gardner,  taken  in  early  November,  are 
in  beautiful  fufl  reddish-brown  winter  pelage,  with  a  considerable 
coal  black  area  on  chin,  lips,  and  throat.  An  immature  Gardner 
specimen  has  the  sides  of  the  throat  strongly  suffused  with  reddish- 
orange,  and  this  suffusion  is  more  or  less  indicated  in  all  the  adults. 
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Perodipns  montanns  (Baird).     San  Luis  Kangaroo  Rat. 

Dipodomys  montanus  Baird,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhOa.,  VII,  p.  334,  1855. 
Type  from  old  Fort  Maseachusetta  (near  Garland),  Colorado. 

This  peculiar  Upper  Sonoran  mammal  inhabits  the  sandy  areas  in 
the  San  Luis  Valley  (see  fig.  21),  and  thence  extends  south  into  the 
high  valleys  and  parks  of  northern  New  Mexico.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  ranging  species  of  the  genus,  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  occurring 
up  to  7,900  feet  and  possibly  a  little  higher,  and  throughout  its  range 
it  is  restricted  to  the  mountain  valleys.  The  type  of  montanus,  in 
the  National  Museum,  was  collected  in  1853  by  F.  Kreuzfeldt,  on  Capt. 
Beckwith's  expedition.     In  addition  to  a  large  series  of  topotypes 


FiQ.  21.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  kangaroo  nUa  (genus  Pcrodipua). 

from  Fort  Garland,  the  Biological  Survey  has  specimens  from  Anto- 
nito;  Conejos  River,  10  miles  west  of  Antonito;  and  Medano  Springs 
ranch,  near  the  San  Luis  Lakes.  Warren  has  taken  the  species  at 
Crestone. 

The  characteristic  burrows  are  tolerably  common  along  the  rail- 
road at  MoflFat,  and  thence  northwest  to  a  point  6  miles  southeast  of 
Saguache,  and  kangaroo  rats  are  said  to  be  occasionally  plowed  out 
in  the  fields  at  Saguache.  In  going  north  from  Moffat  the  burrows 
were  often  noted  in  the  gravelly  soil  along  the  railroad  near  the  hot 
springs,  but  the  only  signs  of  kangaroo  rats  seen  farther  north  were 
two  fresh  burrows  in  sandy  soil  a  mile  south  of  Villa  Grove,  at  an 
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elevation  of  7,900  feet — a  point  doubtless  very  near  the  northern 
limit  of  the  species.  The  high  Poncha  Pass  country  eflFectually  sepa- 
rates montanv^  from  P,  richardsoni  of  the  upper  Arkansas  Valley. 

At  Fort  Garland  Loring  found  this  species  abundant  in  a  cultivated 
field,  but  absent  from  the  sagebrush  country.  Bailey  reported  it 
very  conmion  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  at  Alamosa  and  Del  Norte 
and  in  the  Conejos  River  Canyon.  A  specimen  taken  on  Conejas 
River  had  its  cheek  pouches  filled  with  the  heads  of  granuna  grass. 
Del  Norte  is  apparently  very  near  the  western  limit  of  numtanus  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  as  I  saw  no  signs  above  that  point. 

Kangaroo  rats  are  stated  to  have  been  very  numerous  at  Mosca 
some  years  ago  when  only  small  areas  were  under  cultivation.  At 
that  time  they  were  very  injurious  to  crops,  digging  up  large  quanti- 
ties of  newly  planted  grain  and  caching  it  in  their  burrows  along  tiie 
sandy  margins  of  the  fields,  and  also  feeding  extensively  on  tender 
green  stems  of  wheat.  Of  late  years  the  rats  have  been  largely 
driven  out  of  the  central  part  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  by  extensive  cul- 
tivation and  irrigation,  and  now  are  gathered  in  the  sandy  unculti- 
vated parts,  particularly  in  the  sandhills  along  the  western  base  of 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  from  Garland  north  to  Crestone.  Accord- 
ing to  cowboys  they  are  so  numerous  in  the  Luis  Maria  Baca  grant, 
south  of  Crestone,  that  their  burrows  and  tunnels  completely  under- 
.mine  the  sandy  ground  in  many  places  and  make  riding  difficult  and 
even  dangerous. 

At  the  Medano  ranch  kangaroo  rats  were  found  chiefly  in  the  sandy 
hunmiocks  just  southeast  of  the  headquarters.  The  burrows  were 
usually  beneath  Sarcobatus  or  Atriplex  bushes,  or  in  beds  of  prickly 
pear  (Opuntia),  and  more  rarely  under  the  large  rabbit  brush  {Chryso- 
tkamnus  patens).  As  with  other  species  of  kangaroo  rats,  there  are 
usually  from  three  to  six  entrances  to  a  nest,  each  entering  the 
ground  at  an  angle  of  less  than  45  degrees,  sometimes  nearly  hori- 
zontally, and  usually  from  different  directions.  Kangaroo  rats  are 
nocturnal  as  a  rule,  but  I  caught  one  individual  in  a  trap  during  the 
daytime  at  the  Medano  ranch,  and  early  one  morning  before  sunrise 
saw  another  dart  into  its  burrow,  leaving  a  tiny  cloud  of  dust  behind. 

Perodipus  montanns  richardsoni  (Allen).  Richardson  Kangaroo  Rat. 
This  interesting  species  is  represeijted  by  a  lai^e  series  of  speci- 
mens, chiefly  from  east  of  the  mountains  on  the  plains,  where  it  is 
generally  distributed.  It  occurs  also  over  parts  of  the  sandy  sage 
plains  of  northwestern  Colorado,  in  Routt  County,  reaching  that 
region  from  the  Wyoming  plains  on  the  north.  (See  fig.  21.)  It 
follows  some  of  the  warm  Upper  Sonoran  valleys  into  the  eastern 
foothills  of  the  front  ranges,  the  upper  limits  being  indicated  by 
Arkins,  Larimer  County;  Twin  Lakes;  SaUda;  8  miles  west  of  Gard- 
ner, Huerfano  County;  and  La  Veta. 
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In  northwestern  Colorado  kangaroo  rats  occur  sparingly  in  the 
sandy  bottoms  along  Bear  River  south  of  Lay;  and  also  near  the 
Wyoming  boundary,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Baggs  Crossing.  In 
the  lower  valley  of  Snake  River  and  throughout  the  sandy  sage 
plains  north  of  Bear  River  they  were  found  in  abundance.  At  no 
point  were  they  noted  much  above  6,000  feet.  The  greatest  num- 
bers were  found  on  the  east  side  of  Snake  River,  near  Sunny  Peak. 
Here  a  lai^e  colony  occupied  a  sandy  strip  of  country  abounding  in 
blow-outs,  and  the  burrows  were  either  in  the  banks  of  these  or  be- 
neath bushes  of  Atriplex  confertifolia  or  Grayia  spinosa.  Specimens 
from  northwestern  Colorado  are  referable  to  P.  richardsonif  although 
they  average  a  little  smaller  than  the  typical  form  and  have  weaker 
maxillary  arches — in  these  two  respects  *  approaching  P.  montanus 
of  the  San  Luis  Valley. 

During  a  trip  from  Cheyenne  Wells  northwest  across  the  plains  to 
Sterling  and  Grover  I  found  kangaroo  rats  generally  distributed  in 
all  sections  having  sandy  and  soft  soils.  Our  night  camp,  June  2, 
some  20  miles  northwest  of  Sterling,  was  near  an  old  sod  corral,  the 
sides  of  which  had  tumbled  down  and  partially  disintegrated:  The 
soil  here  was  soft  and  easily  excavated  and  had  attracted  hundreds 
of  kangaroo  rats,  whose  burrows  fairly  honeycombed  the  ground. 
A  small  number  of  traps  put  out  here  secured  12  specimens. 

Kangaroo  rats  are  abundant  at  Gardner,  in  the  Huerfano  Valley, 
both  on  sandy  flats  along  the  river  and  on  the  low  adjoining  benches. 
The  Burrows  at  this  point  were  usually  beneath  chico  brush  (Atriplex 
canescens),  and  after  a  2-inch  snowfall  during  the  night  of  November 
18  I  saw  the  pecuUar  round  tracks  made  by  a  few  which  had  come 
out  of  their  burrows-during  the  night  and  skipped  about  on  the  fresh 
snow.  The  leaps  taken  when  running  are  long,  often  3  or  4  feet. 
Kangaroo  rats  are  reported  along  Muddy  Creek,  8  miles  west  of 
Gardner.  In  the  Cucharas  Valley  they  are  common  at  Walsenburg, 
and  a  very  few  burrows  were  found  at  La  Veta. 

In  November,  1907,  I  found  kangaroo  rats  exceedingly  numerous 
on  the  gently  inclined  sandy  slopes  lying  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  just  noi-th  of  Salida;  and  I  saw  from  the  train  near 
Howard  and  Cotopaxi,  farther  down  the  river,  burrows  which  I  attrib- 
uted to  this  species.  Mr.  J.  W.  Frey  states  that  the  rats  are  found  north 
to  Browns  Canyon,  7  miles  above  Salida,  and  west  to  Poncha  Springs. 
Kangaroo  rats  were  most  abundant  at  Salida  among  the  Chryso- 
thamnus  bushes,  Russian  tliistles,  and  in  beds  of  Opuntia  polyacantha, 
on  the  upper  sand  slopes  just  below  the  edge  of  the  pinyons,  between 
7,100  and  7,400  feet.  The  Salida  series  is  not  typical  P,  richardsoni^ 
but  is  much  nearer  to  that  species  than  to  Tnontanus  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley.     A  Twin  Lakes  specimen  recorded  by  Coues  and  Yarrow  ^ 

lExpl.  W.  of  lOOth  Mer.,  V,p.  109,  1876. 
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as  ^' Dipodomys  pJiiUipsi  ordi''  was  collected  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock 
in  August,  1873,  and  if  correctly  labeled  is  an  important  record 
because  of  the  high  elevation.  The  Royal  Gorge,  and  in  fact  much 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas,  would  seem  to  prevent  con- 
tinuity of  range  from  the  plains;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  kangaroo 
rats  of  the  upper*  Arkansas  Valley  reached  that  region  by  way  of 
the  Arkansas  drainage  area,  apart  from  all  physiographic  considera- 
tions, since  their  relationship  is  clearly  with  ricTiardsoni. 

The  typical  home  of  the  kangaroo  rat  is  in  sandy  river  bottoms  or 
on  the  numerous  sand  ridges  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
plains.  It  is  seldom  found  living  in  hard  soils,  but  often  takes  up 
its  abode  in  cultivated  fields.  The  more  or  less  horizontal  burrows 
are  excavated  beneath  b\inches  of  prickly  pear,  yucca,  and  sage- 
brush, or  in  the  banks  of  blow-outs  and  railroad,  embankments. 
The  animals  are  nocturnal .  and  most  active  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  night.  During  the  day  the  burrows  are  often  closed  from 
within,  but  early  in  the  morning  they  are  usually  found  open,  with  a 
quantity  of  freshly  ejected  sand  at  the  entrances.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  various  seeds,  and  the  stems  of  grass  and  wheat  are  often 
found  in  the  capacious  external  cheek  pouches.  The  pouches  of  a 
specimen  collected  at  SaUda  early  in  November  contained  about 
equal  quantities  of  the  leaves  of  Atriplex  canescens  and  the  seeds  of 
a  species  of  Chrysotkamnus, 

Perodipus  longipes  (Merriam).    Moki  Kangaroo  Rat.  ^ 

Kangaroo  rats  from  Fruita,  Grand  Junction,  Hotchkiss,  and  Ash- 
baugh's  ranch  (McEhno  Valley),  show  no  departure  from  typical  P. 
longipes  from  the  Painted  Desert,  Arizona.  Others  from  Coventry  and 
Naturita  in  the  San  Miguel  region,  at  a  somewhat  liigher  elevation, 
average  darker  than  typical  specimens,  but,  as  tliey  accord  well  in 
otlier  essentials,  are  not  considered  separable. 

The  Moki  kangaroo  rat  is  a  creature  of  the  sandy  desert  areas  of  the 
southwest  and  is  normally  restricted  to  the  lowest  and  warmest  parts 
of  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone.  It  reaches  Colorado  along  the  Colorado 
River  Valley,  the  northern  limit  of  range  being  marked  by  the  Book 
CHffs  (see  fig.  21),  which  separate  it  from  P.  richardsoni  of  the  northern 
plains. 

By  reason  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  lower  Grand  Valley 
during  recent  years,  kangaroo  rats  now  occupy  less  ground  than  for- 
merly. They  are  found  cliiefly  in  the  narrow  strip  of  rough  unculti- 
vated country  lying  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Book  Cliffs,  and  on 
the  desert  northwest  of  Mack.  In  the  arid  valley  of  West  Salt  Creek, 
between  Mack  and  Carbonera,  the  characteristic  burrows  were  often 
noted  in  the  banks  of  arroyos  and  on  sand  flats.  In  a  large  colony 
on  the  sandy  plain  3  miles  northwest  of  Fruita,  the  entrances  to  the 
burrows  were  usually  in  large  bimchee  of  prickly  pear  {OpurUia)^ 
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but  were  occasionally  beneath  bushes  of  Atriplex  confertifolia.  During 
the  time  this  colony  was  under  my  observation,  toward  the  end  of 
September,  the  animals  seemed  inactive,  and  vety  few  piles  of  fresh 
earth  were  noted  at  the  burrows.  No  signs  of  kangaroo  rats  were 
seen  in  the  Grand  VaUey  above  Grand  Junction,  ancl  they  probably 
do  not  occur  east  of  Palisade,  where  the  valley  narrows  into  a  more  or 
less  continuous  canyon.  They  extend  southeast  in  the  Gunnison 
VaUey  for  some  distance,  apparently  reaching  their  eastern  limit  near 
Hotchkiss,  on  the  North  Gunnison  River,  where  I  collected  an  imma- 
ture specimen  in  August.  Burrows  were  often  seen  on  the  arid  waste 
between  Rogers  Mesa  and  Delta,  but  none  were  noted  in  the  Montrose 
region. 

Kangaroo  rats  are  repoHed  abundant  on  the  lower  San  Juan  River, 
and  they  extend  as  far  east  as  Moqui  in  the  McElmo  Valley.  In 
June  I  foimd  a  few  burrows  on  sandy  flats  along  McEbno  Creek  at 
Ashbaugh's  ranch,  midway  between  Moqui  and  McElnio,  but  the 
animals  were  inactive  here  or  else  the  burrows  were  deserted.  Warren 
has  taken  the  species  at  Ashbaugh's  ranch. 

Near  Coventry,  at  6,800  feet,  scattered  colonies  of  kangaroo  rats 
are  found  in  the  rather  hard  clayey  soil  on  the  sagebrush  flats,  and 
the  rats  become  increasingly  numerous  toward  the  west,  as  the  ele- 
vation becomes  lower,  the  soil  sandy,  and  the  region  more  desertlike. 
At  Dry  Creek,  5  miles  west  of  Naturita,  and  thence  down  the  East 
Paradox  VaUey  and  across  the  Dolores  River  to  the  head  of  West 
Paradox  Valley,  they  are  very  numerous  on  the  sandy  flats  and  hum- 
mocks. On  my  retium  trip  from  the  La  Sal  Mountains  through  the 
Sinbad  Valley  and  thence  down  the  Dolores  River  to  the  mouth  of 
West  Creek,  however,  no  signs  of  kangaroo  rats  were  seen,  although 
much  of  the  region  is  suitable  for  them.  North  of  San  Miguel  River 
they  are  found  at  Nucla  and  nearly  to  Tabeguache  Creek. 

The  burrows  of  this  species  average  somewhat  larger  than  those  of 
P.  ricJiardsoni,  although  the  animals  themselves  are  of  nearly  the 
same  size.  The  deserted  burrows  are  often  used  by  cottontails 
(Sylvildgus  a.  warreni)  in  the  lower  San  Miguel  region,  and  occasionally 
both  animals  are  found  living  in  the  same  colony. 

Perognathns  hispidns  paradoxus  Merriam.     Kansas  Pocket  Mouse. 

This  large  pocket  mouse  occurs  sparingly  on  the  plains  of  eastern 
Colorado,  from  the  base  of  the  footliills  in  Boulder  and  JefTerson 
Counties  east  and  southeast  to  Baca  County,  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  State.  It  has  been  taken  at  a  few  widely 
separated  localities  over  this  region  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone. 

Specimens  were  collected  at  Sterling  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fislier,  who 
reports  the  species  as  tolerably  common  at  that  locality.  Another 
was  secured  at  Hugo  by  Prof.  Lantz,  who  found  it  common  along 
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Big  Sandy  Creek.  In  the  Meniam  collection  there  is  a  specimen  from 
Boulder  County,  collected  in  1889  by  the  late  Denis  Gale,  of  Gold 
Hill,  at  5,500  feet.  The  precise  locality  is  not  given  on  the  label, 
but  was  probably  at  the  base  of  the  foothills  not  far  from  Boulder. 
I  noted  several  of  the  characteristic  auger-hole  burrows  of  this  pocket 
mouse  on  the  lowest  foothill  slopes  a  mile  southwest  of  Golden,  and 
found  the  species  common  in  southern  Prowers  and  Baca  Counties. 
Specimens  from  Monon,  Baca  County,  are  recorded  by  Warren.* 


^^  />LAmCH£.  ^^  PiCAU^WS.  UlilWill  /?  FASCIATI/S  Mf7fALU7£i/S.  ^^  P-  ^lAVeSCSA/S, 

Fig.  22.— DIstxibution  in  Colorado  of  pocket  mice  {Perojnathut  fatciatus  and  P.  apache  groups). 

Perognathns    fasciatus    infraluteus    Thomas.     Buff-bellied    Pocket 
Mouse. 

Perognathus  infraluteus  Thomas,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  eer.  6,  XI,  p.  406, 
May,  1893.    Type  from  Loveland,  Larimer  County,  Colorado. 

Known  only  from  the  type  locality,  from  which  place  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  has  a  series  of  10  specimens,  collected  in  October, 
1894,  by  Mr.  Clark  P.  Streator.  The  tj'pe  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  April  4,  1892.     (See  fig.  22.) 

The  Loveland  animal  appears  to  be  geographically  separated  from 
its  near  relative,  P.  fasciatus  of  the  northern  plains,  from  which  it 
is  distinguishable  by  the  strong  buffy  suffusion  on  the  underparts 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  pure  whit^  underparts  of  P.  fasciatus, 
1  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  253, 1906. 
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Perognathns  flavescens  Merriam.     Plains  Pocket  Mouse. 

All  the  records  for  this  pocket  mouse  are  from  the  plains  region 
north  of  the  Arkansas  Valley,  where  it  appears  to  occur  only  in  sandy 
strips  of  country,  being  most  abundant  in  the  northeastern  counties. 
(See  fig.  22.)  It  has  not  been  taken  in  the  southeast,  where  P. 
jlavus  replaces  it.  At  Sterling  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  found  it  common  in 
sunflower  patches  on  sandy  soil,  and  Loring  found  it  at  Greeley 
occupying  sandy  strips  of  country  with  P.  jlavus  and  Uving  in  bur- 
rows beneath  Opuntia  and  yuccas.  Specimens  were  secured  by 
Streator  on  the  sandy  bottoms  along  the  Arkansas  River  at  Pueblo 
in  December,  when  the  animals  were  gathering  their  winter's  supply 
of  seeds.  At  Tuttle  I  trapped  a  specimen  beneath  a  yucca  in  a 
sand  blow-out  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Republican  River.  A  specimen  from  Boulder  County  was 
found  by  the  late  Mr.  Denis  Gale  in  the  nest  of  a  long-eared  owl 
{Asia  wUsonianus)  J  at  5,500  feet.  May  12,  1890.  This  record  proves 
that  the  range  of  this  pocket  mouse  extends  at  least  to  the  eastern 
base  of  the  footliills,  and  the  animal  may  be  found  even  in  some  of 
the  warm  foothill  valleys.  Warren  has  taken  specimens  at  Colorado 
Springs,  but  thinks  the  species  is  uncommon  at  that  point. 

Perognathus  flavns  Baird.     Baird  Pocket  Mouse. 

This  beautiful  little  pocket  mouse  is  common  on  the  Upper  Sonoran 
plains  of  eastern  and  southern  Colorado  between  4,000  and  7,500 
feet  elevation,  the  highest  altitude  being  reached  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley.  (See  fig.  23.)  At  a  number  of  localities  on  the  northeastern 
plains  it  is  associated  with  P.  flavescens.  The  burrows  of  the  two 
species  are  not  readily  distinguished,  but  those  of  flavus  average 
smaller.  A  large  series  from  eastern  plains  localities  are  typical 
fluvuSy  but  specimens  from  Ashbaugh's  ranch,  Montezuma  County, 
are  considerably  darker,  and  approach  P.  /.  binuicuUUus. 

At  Antonito  and  along  the  Conejos  River,  Bailey  found  this  species 
abundant  on  the  sandy  sage  plains,  and  I  found  it  inhabiting  similar 
areas  at  the  Medano  Springs  ranch,  near  the  San  Luis  Lakes,  and  also 
in  weed  patches  and  dry  meadows.  Most  of  the  older  gopher  hills 
near  the  Medano  ranch  had  been  tunneled  more  or  less  by  pocket 
mice,  but  I  seldom  found  the  burrows  inhabited.  These  tunnels 
usually  entered  the  soft  dirt  of  the  gopher  hill  from  one  side,  passing 
horizontally  through,  and  often  connected  with  other  horizontal 
tunnels.  One  such  burrow  was  inhabited  by  an  immature  pocket 
mouse,  which  I  caught  in  my  hands.  The  hole  reached  a  depth  of ' 
12  inches  in  the  soft  earth,  ending  in  a  small  chamber  1  by  2  inches, 
in  which  were  stored  a  few  grass  seeds.  Although  pocket  mice  are 
usually  nocturnal,  I  caught  one  in  a  trap  at  the  Medano  ranch  in  the 
daytime,  and  also  saw  another  individual  running  in  the  grass  near 
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the  same  burrow  at  2  p.  m.  on  a  bright  day.  They  appear  to  be 
inactive  on  damp  or  rainy  nights. 

At  Ashbaugh's  ranch  two  specimens  were  trapped  beneath  Atriplez 
bushes  on  sandy  flats.  Mr.  Ashbaugh  thinks  this  is  the  little  pinkish 
mouse  which  does  so  much  damage  in  the  McElmo  Valley  at  corn- 
planting  time  by  enlarging  the  hole  left  by  the  com  planter  and 
taking  out  the  kernels;  and  also  in  the  autumn,  when  it  eats  much 
grain  beneath  the  shocks. 

Near  Greeley  Loring  found  P.  jlavus  abundant  over  a  sandy  strip 
of  country,  living  among  clumps  of  yucca  and  prickly  pear.  Streator 
collected  a  series  of  specimens  in  sunflower  patches  on  waste  land 


Fig.  23.~Distribatioii  in  Colorado  of  Baird  pocket  mouse  {PerogwUhua  ftavus), 

near  Loveland  in  October,  baiting  his  traps  almost  exclusively  with 
sunflower  seeds,  which  appeared  to  be  the  chief  food  of  these  mice  at 
the  time.  Prof.  Lantz  found  a  large  store  of  sunflower  seeds  in  a 
burrow  which  he  dug  out  in  southeastern  Otero  County  in  April,  1910. 
He  observ^es  that  the  tail  of  this  species  is  to  some  extent  prehensile. 
In  the  case  of  several  wliich  he  carried  alive  in  his  hand,  the  tail  at 
times  clasped  a  finger.  In  Shell  Rock  Canyon,  northwestern  Baca 
County,  I  usually  found  the  burrows  beneath  tree  cactus  {Opuniia 
arhorescens)  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  canyon  or  on  the  adjoining 
benches. 

There  are  specimens  from  Burlington,  and  Streator  reported  this 
species  at  Olney  and  Flagler.     I  saw  numerous  signs  of  small  pocket 
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mice  at  Gardner  and  Walsenburg  among  bunches  of  prickly  pear 
(Opuntia  polydcarUha)  on  the  sandy  benches  bordering  the  Huerfano 
and  Cucharas  Valleys.  Warren  has  specimens  from  Colorado 
Springs,  Lamar,  Springfield,  and  Texas  Creek  between  Rito  and 
Hillside.  A  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Johnson  in  Spring  Canyon,  4  miles 
southwest  of  Fort  Collins,  has  been  identified  by  the  Biological 
Survey. 

The  distribution  of  P.  Jlavus  in  the  upper  Arkansas  VaUey  has  not 
been  worked  out.  It  may  occur  in  the  sand  as  far  up  as  Buena 
Vista,  since  it  is  common  on  the  sandy  slopes  just  above  Salida. 
This  r^on  is  doubtless  reached  by  way  of  the  Arkansas  drainage 
area,  although  the  Royal  Gorge  must  prevent  continuity  of  range  in 
the  inmiediate  river  valley. 

Perognathns  apache  Merriam.    Apache  Pocket  Mouse. 

Eight  specimens  from  Rifle,  Fruita,  Coventry,  and  Medano  Springs 
ranch  (San  Luis  Valley)  are  provisionally  treated  as  P.  apache^ 
although  none  of  them  are  quite  typical.  All  are  darker  than  typical 
P.  apdchej  in  this  respect  tending  toward  P.  a.  melanotis.  The 
Coventry  specimen  in  particular  is  very  richly  colored,  Uke  mdanotis, 
but  is  larger,  as  are  also  three  specimens  from  Bedrock,  Montrose 
County,  identified  for  Warren.  It  is  probable  that  the  Coventry  and 
Bedrock  specimens  could  be  safely  referred  to  melanotiSj  but,  since 
dark,  richly  colored  specimens  are  of  irregular  occurrence  throughout 
the  range  of  apache,  it  seems  best  to  include  all  Colorado  specimens 
under  this  species.  (See  fig.  22.)  A  specimen  from  the  Grand  River 
Valley  near  Rifle  is  very  large  for  apaxihe^  but  is  equaled  in  size  by  one 
from  E^panola,  New  Mexico.  More  material  from  southern  and 
southwestern  Colorado  is  needed  before  the  status  and  distribution 
of  the  apa^Jie  group  of  pocket  mice  within  tlie  State  can  be  satis- 
factorily determined. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  habits  of  these  handsome,  medium- 
sized  pocket  mice.  In  the  lower  Grand  River  Valley  in  1906  I  found 
them  among  the  prickly  pears  on  the  sandy  desert  north  of  Fruita, 
and  also  on  a  sandy  piece  of  waste  land  near  Morris,  7  miles  west  of 
Rifle.  A  fair-sized  colony  was  occupying  a  sandy  knoll  near  Morris, 
and  the  many  freshly  ejected  sand  piles  showed  its  members  to  be 
active.  However,  when  I  again  visited  the  locality  the  following 
year,  I  noted  very  few  signs.  The  distribution  in  the  Grand  Valley 
appears  to  be  very  local,  as  no  signs  of  pocket  mice  were  seen  between 
Fruita  and  Rifle. 

In  the  region  of  the  lower  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  Rivers  the 
characteristic  burrows  of  pocket  mice  were  noted  on  a  sandy  sage 
flat  near  Uranium,  in  the  Sinbad  Valley.  The  extreme  abundance  of 
white-footed  mice  at  this  point  prevented  my  taking  specimens,  but 
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the  large  size  of  the  sand  heaps  thrown  out  from  the  burrows  pointed 
to  apache  rather  than  to  the  small  P.jlavus.  As  is  usual  with  pocket 
mice,  the  entrances  to  the  burrows  were  closed  during  the  daytime. 

In  early  November,  specimens  of  apache  were  caught  in  traps  set 
for  harvest  mice  in  a  sandy  weed  patch  on  the  Medano  ranch,  near 
the  San  Luis  Lakes.  They  were  taken  beneath  bushes  of  Chrygotham- 
nu8  patens,  but  no  burrows  were  found  attributable  to  the  species. 
One  specimen  got  into  a  trap  between  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  on  a  bright 
day.  This  individual  evidently  had  been  out  foraging,  as  each  of 
its  cheek  pouches  contained  nearly  a  thimbleful  of  the  seeds  of  a 
honey  plant  (Peritoma  sonorse).  These  seeds  numbei-ed  164,  and 
averaged  about  the  size  of  No.  4  shut. 

(?)  Perognathns  callistns  Osgood.     Red  Desert  Pocket  Mouse. 

While  encamped  on  Snake  River,  southeast  of  Sunny  Peak,  Routt 
County,  in  August,  1906,  numerous  signs  of  a  medium-sized  pocket 
mouse  were  found  on  the  first  bench  south  of  the  river  valley. 
Characteristic  small  heaps  of  dry  earth  had  been  recently  ejected 
from  most  of  the  burrows,  wliich  were  usually  beneath  bunches  of 
prickly  pear  (Opuntia  polyacantha) .  However,  a  large  number  of 
traps  kept  out  for  several  nights  failed  to  }4eld  a  specimen,  owing 
cliiefly  to  the  abundance  of  wliite-footed  mice,  wliich  were  continually 
getting  into  the  traps  during  the  early  evening  hours.  Signs  of 
pocket  mice  were  not  observed  elsewhere  in  northwestern  Colorado, 
or  at  any  point  north  of  the  Grand  River  Valley,  although  much  of 
the  region  seems  well  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  type  locality  of  P.  cdUisius  is  Eanney  ranch,  Wyoming,  40 
miles  northwest  of  Sunny  Peak.  The  character  of  the  country  at 
both  localities  is  similar,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  treat  the  Snake 
River  pocket  mice  as  of  this  species.     (See  fig.  22.) 

Zapus  hudsonius  campestris  Preble.    Prairie  Jumping  Mouse. 

This  Great  Plains  representative  of  the  common  northern  jumping 
mouse  enters  Colorado  along  the  South  Platte  Valley.  (See  fig.  24.) 
Thus  far  it  has  been  found  in  this  State  only  on  the  plains  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  foothills.  In  July,  1895,  Preble  trapped  two 
specimens  in  a  dense  growth  of  weeds  along  an  irrigating  ditch  at 
Loveland.  One  in  the  Merriam  collection  was  taken  at  Denver  by 
A.  W.  Anthony,  September  13,  1885.  Warren  says  it  is  reported 
from  Greeley  by  A.  E.  Beardsley.* 

Zapus  princeps  Allen.     Rocky  Mountain  Jumping  Mouse. 

Zapus  princeps  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  p.  71,  1893.    Type  from 
Florida,  La  Plata  County,  Colorado. 

In  the  Colorado  mountains  tliis  large  jumping  mouse  is  chiefly  an 
inliabitant  of  the  Canadian  zone,  but  it  also  follows  down  some  of  the 
streams  into  the  Transition  zone.     It  frequents  the  dense  growth  of 

1  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  254, 1906. 
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Heradeum  lanatum  and  other  rank  vegetation  bordering  cold  moun- 
tain bogs  and  streams,  but  is  also  occasionally  taken  beneath  logs  in 
heavy  forest.  The  species  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  mountainous 
parts  (see  fig.  24),  but  is  nowhere  abundant.  Bailey  says  it  is  found 
in  some  of  the  marshes  of  the  San  Luis  Valley.  Near  Del  Norte  he 
noted  long  lengths  of  grass  stems  which  had  recently  been  cut  by 
jumping  mice,  wliile  a  specimen  from  east  of  Antonito  was  taken 
*'in  the  grassy  woods  along  the  Conejos  River,  where  most  of  the 
plants  are  Transition  zone  species  which  follow  the  river  bottoms 
down  into  Upper  Sonoran  zone."    Ranchmen  near  Meeker,  Rio 


FiQ.  24.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  jumping  mice  (genus  Zaptu). 

Blanco  County,  state  that  during  the  haying  season  jumping  mice 
are  often  seen  in  the  meadows  bordering  Wliite  River.  The  vertical 
distribution  of  tliis  species  is  indicated  by  specimens  from  Meeker 
(6,000  feet)  and  Arapahoe  Pass  (over  9,000  feet). 

Erethizon  epizanthum  Brandt.    Yellow-haired  Porcupine. 

Yellow-haired  porcupines  are  more  or  less  abundant  tliroughout 
the  mountains,  but  are  most  often  seen  in  the  coniferous  forests  of 
the  Canadian  zone.  They  occur  regularly  to  timberline,  and  in  the 
Grays  Peak  region  are  said  to  be  found  occasionally  among  the 
rocks  far  above  the  limit  of  trees.  They  are  reported  sparingly  from 
the  yellow  pine  belt  of  the  eastern  and  southern  foothills,  and  even 
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extend  down  into  the  juniper  and  pinyon  country  in  some  of  the 
southwestern  counties. 

Porcupines  are  reported  to  be  common  in  the  following  localities: 
Middle  and  North  Parks;  Elk  Head  Mountains;  White  River  Plateau; 
St.  Elmo,  Saguache  Mountains;  San  Miguel  Moimtains;  Lake  Cit}^; 
San  Juan  Mountains,  north  of  Pagosa  Springs  and  Vallecito;  La 
Plata  Mountains,  northeast  of  Mancos;  and  Culebra  Mountains,  near 
La  Veta.  I  saw  parts  of  a  skin,  but  recently  removed,  at  Highbridgo, 
on  Berthoud  Pass,  in  October,  1906,  and  a  dead  porcupine  was  found 
in  the  trail  east  of  Lake  San  Cristobal  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  at 
10,000  feet,  while  I  have  found  quills  in  a  mountain  rat's  nest  near 
Mount  Whiteley  in  northwestern  Middle  Park.  In  the  foothills 
west  of  Antonito,  Conejos  County,  Bailey  saw  numerous  Douglas 
spruces  and  pinyons  which  had  been  partly  divested  of  bark  by 
porcupines,  and  also  found  a  great  many  porcupine  pellets  in  caverns 
beneath  the  broken  lava  rock;  while  farther  north  in  the  San  Luis 
VaUey  two  or  three  porcupines  are  said  to  have  been  killed  by  cow- 
boys in  the  open  valley  on  the  Medano  Springs  ranch,  near  the  San 
Luis  Lakes. 

The  food  of  porcupines  consists  largely  of  the  bark  of  coniferous 
trees,  and  the  lodgepole  pine  seems  to  be  preferred  to  firs  and  spruces. 
Occasionally  such  large  areas  of  bark  are  gnawed  from  a  tree  that  it 
dies.  A  porcupine  was  seen  in  an  Engelmann  spruce  on  Lone  Cone, 
at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet,  July  27,  1907,  and  I  saw  many  spruces 
between  10,000  and  1 1,000  feet  from  which  the  bark  had  been  partially 
stripped  between  20  and  30  feet  above  the  groimd.  Most  of  the 
yellow  pines  seen  along  the  railroad  in  the  valley  a  mile  south  of 
Vance  Junction,  San  Miguel  Coimty,  July  1,  showed  evidences  of 
porcupine  work  in  large  sections  divested  of  bark,  on  both  the  main 
trunks  and  the  larger  branches.  The  injury  thus  inflicted  upon  the 
coniferous  forests  throughout  the  mountains  must  be  considerable. 
The  animals  feed  to  a  small  extent,  at  least,  upon  the  aspen,  since 
in  1905  I  saw  a  number  of  these  trees,  both  in  the  Rabbit  Ear  Moun- 
tains and  on  the  White  River  Plateau,  from  which  the  bark  had  been 
gnawed  at  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet. 

Owing  to  their  sluggish  movements,  porcupines  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  some  of  the  larger  predaceous  mammals.  On  this  point  Warren 
remarks:  *'In  spite  of  its  protecting  quills,  it  is  eaten  by  coyotes, 
mountain  lions,  and  bobcats,  though  possibly  only  in  winter  when 
other  food  is  scarce,  that  being  the  only  season  when  the  writer  has 
found  remains  of  the  animal  so  killed.* 

Trippe  records  the  porcupine  as  an  inhabitant  of  Clear  Creek  County 
in  the  early  days;^  while  Allen  says  it  was  common  from  foothills  to 

1  Mammals  of  Ck>]orado,  p.  254, 1906.  >  See  Coues,  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  225, 1874. 
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timberline  in  Park  County  in  1871,  and  also  reports  it  from  the 
regions  bordering  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Del  Norte 
[Rio  Grande]  Rivers.* 

Ochotona  sazatilis  Bangs.     Rock  Cony;  Pika. 

Ochotonasaxaiilis  Bangs,  Proc.  N.  Eng.  Zool.  Club,  I,  p.  41, 1899.    Type  from  near 
timberline,  Snowy  Range,  Park  County,  Colorado. 

The  peculiar  little  rock  cony  is  one  of  the  characteristic  mammals 
in  the  timberline  region  of  the  high  mountain  ranges.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  the  rock  sUdes  at  or  near  timberhne,  but  has  been 
found  also  near  the  summits  of  the  highest  peaks,  and  on  some  of 
the  western  plateaus  as  low  as  8,500  feet. 

Conies  are  very  abundant  at  12,000  feet  in  the  Grays  Peak  region 
and  on  Rollins  Pass,  and  a  Uttle  lower  on  Berthoud  Pass.  I  heard 
of  a  small  colony  in  sUde  rock  near  Arapahoe  Pass,  in  the  Rabbit  Ear 
Mountains,  at  9,000  feet.  Frank  Hayes,  a  taxidermist  of  Glenwood 
Springs,  secured  several  specimens  in  rock  slides  near  the  head  of 
Noname  Creek,  Garfield  County,  at  an  elevation  of  only  8,500  feet. 
Warren  mentions  seeing  conies  as  low  as  9,300  feet  near  Crested 
Butte.'  They  were  reported  from  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  north  of 
Pagosa  Springs  and  VaUecito;  La  Plata  Mountains,  northeast  of 
Mancos;  Saguache  Mountains,  near  St.  Elmo;  Lone  Cone,  San  Miguel 
Mountains;  fend  on  the  Sierra  Blanca  group.  Prof.  Lantz  found  them 
abundant  on  Pikes  Peak  between  12,000  and  13,500  feet. 

The  habits  of  conies  are  most  interesting.  As  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  they  live  entirely  in  slide  rock,  usually  on  steep  slopes,  but  near 
Silverton  Loring  found  their  characteristic  haystacks  in  the  crevices 
of  lumber  and  slab  piles  near  an  abandoned  sawmill;  while  Mr.  D. 
Costello,  of  Gardner,  tells  of  a  cony  which  took  up  its  abode  beneath 
the  floor  of  a  cabin  in  the  mountains  north  of  Crested  Butte.*  The 
haystacks  of  these  industrious  little  animals,  comprising  their  winter 
food,  are  composed  of  many  species  of  grasses  and  weeds,  cut  and 
gathered  in  summer,  and  allowed  to  dry  among  the  rocks.  Thistles 
are  found  in  most  of  the  stacks,  and  seem  to  be  a  favorite  food. 
Well-worn  nmways  lead  from  one  stack  to  another  and  extend  to 
neighboring  rock  slides.  Conies  are  usually  quite  shy  and  would 
be  seldom  observed  were  it  not  for  the  odd,  complaining  notes  which 
they  utter  continually  when  alarmed.  The  grayish  color  of  the 
animal  closely  matches  the  duli-colored  rocks  in  which  it  is  found, 
and  the  notes  often  appear  to  come  from  a  distant  pile  of  rocks  when 
in  reaUty  the  motionless  animal  is  within  a  few  feet;  or,  again,  the 
reverse  may  be  true. 

There  are  specimens  from  Mount  Kelso;  Longs  Peak;  Bald  Moun- 
tain, 5  miles  west  of  Ward;  Sand  Mountain,  near  Hahns  Peak;  Lake 

1  Bull.  Eesex  Inst.,  VI,  pp.  57  and  66, 1874.  >  See  under  Putoriua  ttreatori  leptua,  p.  188. 

*  Mammals  of  CoIoTado,  p.  254, 1906. 
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City;  Cumbres;  and  Silverton.  The  type  and  a  large  topotype  series 
of  0.  saxatUis  were  collected  by  an  expedition  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  on  the  Snowy  Range  near  Montgomery,  Park 
County,  in  1871.  Mr.  E.  Thompson  Seton  has  collected  the  species 
on  Pagoda  Peak,  in  eastern  Rio  Blanco  County. 

Lepus  campestris  Bachman.     White-tailed  Jack  Rabbit. 

This  fine  species  is  rather  generally  distributed  over  the  eastern 
plains,  except  south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  where  it  appears  to  be 
absent  in  some  sections  and  sparingly  present  in  others.  It  occurs 
also  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  mountain  parks  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains,  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  but  not  west 
of  the  Continental  Divide,  being  replaced  there  by  the  grayer  form, 
L,  c,  townsendi.  It  is  far  more  abundant  in  northern  than  in  southern 
Colorado.  At  no  point  is  it  more  numerous  than  in  North  Park,  and 
in  this  region  and  the  San  Luis  Valley  I  found  it  far  more  abundant 
than  on  the  plains  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  white-tailed  jack  rabbits  of  the  eastern  plains  are  typical  Z.  cam- 
pestriSf  but  those  of  the  higher  elevations  are  less  yellowish  and  more 
grayish,  showing  an  approach  toward  townsendi.  This  departure  is 
well  indicated  in  specimens  from  the  immediate  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  as  in  the  upper  Arkansas  Valley  and  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  San  Luis  Valley.  Two  females 
which  Warren  collected  at  12,000  feet  on  the  summit  of  Boreas  Pass 
in  early  August  are  very  gray,  and  are  clearly  referable  to  townsendi; 
while  a  male  which  I  collected  August  22  at  Como,  on  the  grassy 
South  Park  plains  just  below  the  eastern  end  of  the  Boreas  Pass,  at 
9,800  feet,  is  nearest  the  campestris  type. 

In  North  Park  white-tailed  jack  rabbits  were  very  abundant  in 
1905.  Early  one  morning  in  July,  in  a  half  hour's  ride  along  Grizzly 
Creek  near  Hebron,  I  counted  19,  most  of  wliich  were  feeding  in 
alfalfa  fields  on  the  bottoms.  Formerly  jack  rabbits  were  so  numer- 
ous and  so  destructive  to  crops  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  that  prize 
hunts  were  held  each  year  and  many  thousands  were  killed.  They 
are  still  found  throughout  the  valley,  but  are  common  only  in 
the  sandy  strip  of  country  lying  along  the  west  base  of  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Range.  At  the  Medano  Springs  ranch,  near  the  San  Luis 
Lakes,  I  found  them  abundant  in  October,  1907,  and  shot  six  speci- 
mens among  the  Sarcohatus  and  Chrysothmnnus  bushes  on  the  sand 
ridges.  All  of  these,  as  well  as  others  examined  at  the  Medano  ranch, 
had  the  upper  central  area  of  the  tail  heavily  shaded  with  plumbeous, 
but  the  cowboys  report  that  a  lighter  colored  rabbit  with  the  tail  en- 
tirely white  is  occasionally  killed  in  that  region. 

White-tailed  jack  rabbits  are  said  to  be  not  uncommon  near  West- 
cliffe,  in  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  and  a  few  are  reported  near  Brad- 
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ford  and  La  Veta,  in  western  Huerfano  County.  One  was  collected 
December  5,  1907,  in  the  dense  yellow  pine  forest  west  of  Eastonville. 
In  some  sections  on  the  plains  this  species  is  becoming  scarce  of  late 
years,  and  the  numbers  are  rapidly  decreasing  throughout  the  plains 
region  as  the  country  becomes  more  settled.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  May  and  June,  1909,  I  saw  only  one  individual  in 
the  course  of  a  wagon  trip  of  over  300  miles,  from  Cheyenne  Wells 
northwest  to  the  Wyoming  line,  north  of  Grover.  At  certain  locali- 
ties L.  melanotis  appears  to  be  replacing  campestris.  I  saw  a  white- 
tailed  jack  rabbit  just  west  of  Fort  Collins  in  1906,  and  heard  of  a  few 
at  Wray,  Yuma  County,  in  December,  1907,  although  the  predominant 
species  at  the  last  locality  is  melanotis.  L,  campestris  was  said  in  1907 
to  occur  very  rarely  along  the  east  edge  of  Baca  County,  but  I  was 
imable  to  verify  the  report.  In  1909  I  saw  one  on  the  Arkansas 
Divide  near  Resolis.  Among  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Front  Range 
it  ranges  as  high  as  Estes  Park  and  Gold  Hill. 

Alien  found  this  species  common  in  the  parks  of  Park  (^ounty  in 
1871,*  while  Trippe  recorded  it  as  common  in  Clear  C'-eek  County.' 

Lepus  campestris  townsendi  Bachman.     Western  White-tailed  Jack 
Rabbit. 

This  is  the  western  gray  form  of  the  white- tailed  jack  rabbit,  and 
in  (/olorado,;.at  least,  is  more  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  than  its 
eastern  relative.  Though  not  unlike  L,  campestrisj  and  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishabltfin  the  field,  L,  tovmsendi  is  much  grayer,  and  a  blackish 
or  plumbeous  area  on  the  upper  central  part  of  the  tail  is  almost 
always  well  indicated.  It  replaces  L.  campestris  in  the  mountains 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and  may  occur  regularly  along  its 
crest,  since  it  has  been  taken  at  extreme  timberline  on  Boreas  Pass, 
at  12,000  feet.  Specimens  from  just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
watershed,  in  South  Park  and  the  upper  Arkansas  and  San  Luis 
Valleys,  are  best  referred  to  campestris,  though  evidently  intergrades.' 

This  rabbit  occurs  sparingly  in  the  sagebrush  country  at  Norwood 
and  Coventry  between  6,500  and  7,000  feet,  but  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  says 
that  at  both  localities  it  is  outnumbered  fully  10  to  1  by  the  black- 
tailed  species  L.  c,  texianus.  During  July,  1907,  I  saw  only  one  at 
Coventry,  but  another  was  seen  at  the  west  base  of  Lone  Cone,  in  the 
San  Miguel  Mountains,  July  26.  This  was  in  a  grassy  opening  among 
the  dense  oak  chaparral  at  about  9,000  feet.  Mr.  J.  P.  Galloway,  of 
Norwood,  states  that  white- tailed  jack  rabbits  are  not  uncommon  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Lone  Cone.  Tracks  of  jack  rabbits  were  seen  in 
the  sandy,  yellow  pine  country  near  the  head  of  Dominguez  Creek, 
on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  at  8,500  feet,  July  15.     The  form 

»  BaU.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  58, 1874,  •  »  See  Nelson,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  29,  p.  81, 1909. 

>  See  Coues,  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  225, 1874. 
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represented  on  this  plateau  is  undoubtedly  L,  townsendij  as  the  region 
is  too  liigh  for  texianus. 

The  white-tailed  jack  rabbits  inhabiting  the  sage  plains  of  western 
Routt  County  probably  reach  that  region  from  the  Wyoming  plains 
on  the  north.  As  no  specimens  from  that  r^on  are  at  hand,  it  can 
not  be  stated  with  certainty  whether  they  are  tovmsendi  or  campes- 
tris.  From  geographical  considerations  alone  they  might  be  referred 
equally  well  to  either.  In  1906  one  was  noted  in  the  Snake  River 
Valley  w6st  of  Baggs  Crossing,  and  tracks  were  noticed  south  of  Simny 
Peak.  Another  rabbit  was  seen  at  Douglas  Spring  at  the  northern 
base  of  the  Escalante  Hills,  and  the  species  was  reported  present 
throughout  the  Snake  and  Bear  River  region.  Rabbits  reported  from 
the  White  River  Valley  above  Meeker,*  Egeria  Park,  and  on  the  Gore 
Range,  and  others  seen  in  Middle  Park,  can  be  referred  without  much 
question  to  L.  townsendi. 

Warren  gives  the  following  data  regarding  this  form  in  the  higher 
mountains :  ' '  Two  females  killed  near  Boreas  Pass,  in  Summit  County, 
each  contained  foetuses,  one  four,  the  other  five;  one  lot  would 
probably  have  been  bom  within  a  day  or  two,  the  other  in  about  a 
week.  This  was  on  the  5th  day  of  August.  It  seems  very  late  in 
the  season  for  young  to  be  bom  at  such  high  altitude,  where  winter 
sets  in  so  early,  one  might  say  in  mid-October  frequently,-  and  these 
rabbits  are  reported  to  live  in  these  high  regions  the  year  round. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Curtiss  writes  me  he  has  seen  them  in  winter  on  Fairview 
Mountain,  near  Pitkin,  Gunnison  County,  at  12,000  feet.^'^  Warren 
told  me  that  the  Boreas  Pass  specimens  were  jumped  from  beneath 
the  dwarfed  and  matted  Engelmann  spmces  at  extreme  timberline 
on  Baldy  Mountain,  and  that  other  hunters  had  found  this  rabbit  in 
similar  situations  along  the  crest  of  the  Front  Range,  where  the  ani- 
mals obtain  in  the  stunted  and  matted  conifers  protection  from  the 
icy  winds  which  sweep  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  summits.  In  the 
high  mountain  districts  both  tovmsendi  and  campestris  assume  a 
beautiful  whitish  winter  coat,  but  do  not  become  as  wliite  as  the 
snowshoe  rabbit  (L.  bairdi). 

Lepus  bairdi  Hayden.     Rocky  Mountain  Snowshoe  Rabbit. 

The  large  furry-footed  snowshoe  rabbits  are  found  throughout  the 
higher  mountains  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  Canadian  zone  at  8,500 
feet  to  considerably  above  timberline.  Along  the  lower  edge  of  their 
range  they  meet  the  mountain  cottontail  rabbit  {SylvUagus  n,  pinetis), 
but  above  9,000  or  9,500  feet  L.  bairdi  is  often  the  only  rabbit  present. 
I  have  seen  very  few  of  these  rabbits  on  my  trips  through  the  moun- 
tains, but  the  tracks  of  their  large  furry  feet  and  the  well-worn  trails 
in  the  snow  which  wind  in  and  out  of  the  dense  willow  copses  in  the 


»  Fclpor.  Univ.  of  Colo.  Studies,  VII,  p.  144, 1910. 
*  Further  Notes  on  Mammals  of  Colo.,  p.  79, 1908. 
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gulches  just  below  timberline  show  that  considerable  numbers  are 
present  in  most  sections. 

Snowshoe  rabbits  are  adepts  at  hiding  in  the  cover  of  forest  vege- 
tation and  easily  escape  notice.  In  the  gloaming  of  an  August 
evening  one  was  discovered  feeding  in  the  willows  which  fringed  a 
spring  on  the  White  River  Plateau,  25  miles  southeast  of  Meeker,  at 
8,500  feet,  and  it  allowed  a  close  approach  before  hopping  uncon- 
cernedly into  a  denser  thicket.  Another  got  into  a  trap  set  under  a 
cabin  near  Coulter,  Middle  Park,  in  the  middle  of  October.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  wintry,  but  this  specimen  had  just  b^un  to 
assume  the  white  winter  pelage  on  the  legs  and  flanks.  Lumbermen 
at  Fraser,  Middle  Park,  report  snowshoe  rabbits  abundant,  and  often 
find  them  living  under  log  piles  and  brush  heaps.  While  following 
a  logging  trail  near  Fraser  I  discovered  the  remains  of  a  rabbit  which 
had  been  captured  by  a  bobcat  during  the  previous  night.  Bobcats 
and  coyotes  Uving  in  the  higher  mountains  feed  quite  extensively 
upon  this  species,  and  on  Berthoud  Pass  their  tracks  were  often  seen 
in  the  snow  where  they  had  been  hunting  rabbits  among  the  willow 
copses  near  timberline.  In  June,  1905,  rabbit  signs  were  abundant 
among  the  alpine  willows  far  above  timberline  on  Mount  Kelso,  near 
Grays  Peak.  The  species  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  forests  of  the 
Gore  Range,  east  of  Toponas;  at  Hahns  Peak;  in  the  San  Juan 
Mountains,  north  of  Pagosa  Springs  and  Vallecito;  on  Lone  Cone, 
San  Miguel  Mountains;  and  on  Veta  Pass.  I  found  it  very  rare  in 
the  Saguache  Mountains,  near  St.  Elmo,  Chaffee  Coimty.  Accord- 
ing to  Preble  it  was  tolerably  common  on  Longs  Peak  in  August, 
1894,  while  Loring  secured  a  fine  series  of  28  specimens  at  Silverton 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1893.  The  majority  of  the  Silvetton 
specimens  were  collected  in  underbrush  in  the  canyon,  but  a  few  were 
taken  on  the  mountain  sides  near  timberline.  All  were  changing 
from  brown  sunamer  pelage  to  the  white  winter  coat,  and  Loring 
states  that  the  white  pelage  was  farthest  advanced  on  individuals 
taken  near  timberline.  Allen  says  snowshoe  rabbits  were  reported 
as  conmion  in  the  timbered  parts  of  Park  County  in  1871.* 

Lepns  californicns  melanotis  Meams.     Kansas  Jack  Rabbit. 

Over  the  entire  plains  region  of  eastern  Colorado  black-tailed  jack 
rabbits  are  found  in  varying  abundance.  (See  fig.  25.)  Formerly 
they  were  outniunbered  by  L,  campestris  in  many  sections  on  the 
northern  plains,  but  the  reverse  is  now  true.  They  become  increas- 
ingly niunerous  toward  the  south,  where  campestris  is  rare  or  absent. 
In  Huerfano  County,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  they  follow  some  of 
the  widest  valleys  into  the  foothills,  and  may  be  found  occasionally 
among  the  junipers  and  pinyons  as  high  as  7,500  feet.  The  species 
seems  to  prefer  open  grassy  plains  to  the  foothill  valleys  grown  up 

1  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  58, 1874. 
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with  Atriplex  and  ChrysothamntLs  and  is  most  abundant  at  -eome 
distance  from  the  mountains. 

Although  present  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  formerly,  black- 
tailed  jack  rabbits  are  still  sufficiently  numerous  in  certain  seoAions, 
particularly  in  the  rich  agricultural  region  lying  along  the  Arfcwisas 
Bi^er,  to  mjure  seriously  such  crops  as  alfalfa,  grains,  cabbages,  and 
sugar  beets.  In  early  days  jack  rabbits  were  extremely  abundant 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  and  for  a  number  of  years  annual  hunts  were 
organized  at  Lamar  to  lessen  the  pest.  Many  thousand  jack  rabbits 
were  sometimes  kiUed  in  a  single  hunt.* 


Fig.  25.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  block-tailed  jack  rabbits  {Lcpus  califomicus  teiianus  and  L.  c. 

melanotis). 

In  driving  from  Cheyenne  Wells  northwest  across  the  plains  to 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  in  May  and  June,  1909, 1  found  these  jack  rab- 
bits common  only  in  the  sandy  bunch  grass  country  of  Yuma  County. 
Elsewhere  they  appeared  to  be  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  A  very 
few  were  seen  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Arkansas  Divide,  and  farther 
west  at  River  Bend  and  Ramah,  while  two  immature  individuals 
were  encountered  near  Pawnee  Buttes,  in  northeastern  Weld  County. 
Prof.  Lantz  found. them  abundant  in  the  Purgatory  Valley  south  of 
La  Junta  in  April,  1910. 

1  For  details  of  the  Lamar  rabbit  hunts  see  Jack  Rabbits  of  the  United  States,  by  T.  S.  Palmer,  Bull. 
No.  8,  Biological  Survey,  pp.  G^-(A,  1897. 
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Lepus  californicns  tezianos  Waterhouse.     Texas  Jack  Rabbit. 

The  black-tailed  jack  rabbits  inhabiting  the  Upper  Sonoran  desert 
valley's  of  western  and  southwestern  Colorado  (see  fig.  25)  are  refer- 
able to  the  Texas  form,  although  intermediate  in  coloration  between 
texiantLs  and  meUmotis}  In  some  sections  they  are  abundant,  in 
others  very  scarce,  and  their  local  abundance  varies  much  from  year 
to  year,  as  in  other  parts  of  their  range. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  I  found  jack  rabbits  common  at  Bayfield, 
La  Plata  County,  and  at  Coventry,  Montrose  County.  Small  num- 
bers were  reported  also  on  Mesa  Verde,  in  McElmo  Valley;  near 
Mancos  and  Dolores  in  Montezuma  County;  and  between  Naturita 
and  Paradox  in  western  Montrose  County.  Early  in  June  the 
rabbits  were  quite  common  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  pinyons  and 
in  the  adjoining  open  sagebrush  valleys  and  slopes  southwest  of 
Bayfield,  at  6,500  feet.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  they  were 
usually  resting  quietly  in  the  shade  of  the  pinyons,  but  in  the  early 
morning  and  toward  sundown  could  be  seen  actively  moving  about 
in  the  open,  either  nibbUng  at  the  short  grass  in  the  openings  among 
the  sagebrush  or  more  often  feeding  in  the  grain  and  lalfalfa  fields. . 
Several  ranchmen  southwest  of  Bayfield  have  small  patches  of  grain  in 
the  openii^gs  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  pinyons,  and  these  suffer 
most  from;.the  depredations  of  jack  rabbits.  One  forenoon  at  10  I 
surprised  $n  entire  family  of  rabbits  eagerly  feeding  in  one  of  these 
small  isolated  fields  of  young  grain  among  the  pinyons.  This 
family,  coi^isting  of  two  adults  and  three  or  four  young  about  two- 
thirds  grown,  had  been  levying  heavy  tribute  upon  the  tender  grain 
shoots,  and  the  field  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  entirely  destroyed.  A 
very  little  time  and  effort  spent  by  the  owner  of  this  piece  of  grain 
in  shooting  jack  rabbits  would  in  all  probabiUty  have  saved  it.  Mr. 
E.  G.  Bates,  of  Bayfield,  states  that  a  diet  of  young  alfalfa  produces 
the  same  bloating  effect  on  jack  rabbits  as  on  cattle  and  usually 
results  fatally.  No  rabbits  thus  affected  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  much  bloated  individual  which  I 
found  lying  dead  in  the  sagebrush  a  short  distance  from  a  large  alfalfa 
field  near  Coventry.  In  the  Bayfield  region  jack  rabbits  are  said  to 
be  very  injurious  to  orchards  in  winter,  when  green  food  is  scarce 
and  the  animals  are  forced  to  subsist  by  browsing  and  by  eating  the 
tender  bark  of  young  trees. 

Black-tailed  jack  rabbits  are  not  common  in  eastern  Montezuma 
County,  but  toward  the  Utah  boundary  and  thence  west  to  the 
Abajo  (Blue)  Mountains  in  eastern  Utah,  their  numbers  are  said  to 
increase  rapidly.  I  saw  a  single  individual  on  a  flat  in  the  McElmo 
Canyon,  near  Moqui,  June  22.     North  of  the  Montezuma  Valley 


I  See  Nelson,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  29,  p.  145, 1900. 
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texianus  follows  the  pinyon  and  sagebrush  country  around  the  western 
ends  of  the  Dolores  and  San  Miguel  Plateaus,  chiefly  west  of  the 
Dolores  River,  and  reaches  the  San  Miguel  and  Naturita  Valleys 
through  the  Paradox  Valley  and  Dry  Creek  Basin.  It  ranges  east- 
ward along  San  Miguel  River  to  Coventry  and  Norwood  and  follows 
Naturita  Creek  nearly  to  its  head  at  the  northwest  base  of  Lone 
Cone,  where  I  saw  one  in  a  grassy  opening  in  the  oak  chaparral  at 
8,500  feet,  July  27,  1907.  At  the  last  three  locaUties  the  range  of 
this  species  overlaps  that  of  the  white-tailed  L.  c.  tovmsendi,  texianus 
being  the  common  form  in  the  lower  elevations  at  Coventry  and 
Norwood,  and  tovmsendi  predominating  up  around  the  base  of  Lone 
Cone,  in  the  Transition  zone.  I  saw  no  jack  rabbits  while  crossing 
the  Paradox  Valley  on  my  way  to  the  La  Sal  Mountains  in  July,  but 
tracks  were  common  in  East  Paradox  Valley.  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  of 
Coventry,  reports  them  very  injurious  to  growing  grain,  alfalfa,  and 
vegetables,  especially  cabbages.  Most  of  the  cultivated  land  there 
is  surrounded  by  a  dense  growth  of  sagebrush,  which  affords  the 
rabbits  effective  concealment  during  the  day  and  ample  protection, 
as  I  can  testify  after  several  days  of  himting  with  poor  success. 

A  few  black-tailed  jack  rabbits  are  reported  in  the  desert  areas  of 
the  lower  Grand  River  Valley  between  Grand  Junction  and  the 
Utah  boundary.  They  are  said  to  occur  in  small  numbers  near 
Douglas  Spring,  at  the  north  base  of  the  Escalante  Hills,  in  western 
Routt  County,  but  this  report  lacks  verification.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gaut  saw  a 
black-tailed  jack  rabbit  east  of  Antonito,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
in  September,  1904,  but  as  it  was  not  secured  its  species  can  not  be 
determined.     On  geographic  grounds  it  should  be  texianus. 

Sylvilagns  floridanus  similis  Nelson.     Nebraska  Cottontail. 

This  small  gray  form  of  the  small-eared  ^^oridanus  group  of  cotton- 
tail rabbits  comes  into  the  State  from  the  northeast,  along  the  valleys 
of  the  South  Platte  and  Republican  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and 
ranges  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  foothills,  as  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing locaUties  at  which  specimens  have  been  collected:  Arvada,  Jef- 
ferson County;  Littleton;  Barr;  Orchard,  Morgan  County;  Masters, 
Weld  County;  Dry  Willow  Creek,  Yuma  County;  and  Sterling.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Burnett  states  that  a  specimen  has  been  taken  near  Loveland. 

Little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  cottontail  in  Colorado  aside 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  specimens  have  been  taken  in  brushy 
thickets  along  watercourses,  just  as  farther  east.  S,  a.  haileyi  occurs 
on  the  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Platte  from  the  base  of  the  foothills 
to  the  Nebraska  line;  so  similis  doubtless  inhabits  the  wild  plum 
thickets  and  the  willow  and  cottonwood  fringe  along  the  river  banks. 

Cottontails  were  very  scarce  at  Wray  in  December,  1907,  but  I 
saw  a  few  tracks  in  the  dense  plum  and  hackberry  thickets  in  the 
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gulches  south  of  Chief  Creek,  where  simiiis  should  be  found.  A 
skull,  however,  found  at  a  hole  beneath  a  rocky  ledge  along  one  of 
the  gulches  had  the  characteristic  large  audital  bullae  of  baileyi. 
S.  simiiis  can  be  distinguished  readily  from  baileyi  by  its  much 
smaller  and  shorter  ears  and  small  audital  bullae.  The  only  other 
Colorado  cottontail  which  shares  these  characters  is  S,  pinetisy  a 
species  restricted  to  the  mountains.  At  Sterling,  in  June,  1909,  I 
found  this  cottontail  restricted  to  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Platte, 
where  one  was  occasionally  jumped  in  the  dense  thickets  of  wild 
cherry  and  snowberry  along  the  river.  They  were  very  wild,  and 
the  only  one  collected  was  a  nursing  female  shot  in  an  alfalfa  meadow 
along  the  roadside  June  2. 

Sylvilagus  nnttalli  pinetis  (Allen).     Rocky  Mountain  Cottontail. 

This  is  the  cottontail  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Colorado,  where 
it  is  generally  distributed,  mainly  in  the  Transition  zone.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  the  yellow  pine  forests  of  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
front  ranges,  but  is  often  found  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  aspen 
belt.  In  the  Pikes  Peak  region  it  occurs  as  high  as  11,500  feet.* 
It  is  common  on  some  of  the  pinyon-cla<l  ridges  and  mesas  of  western 
Colorado  as  low  as  6,000  feet  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  Upper 
Sonoran  zone;  and  has  been  taken  on  the  higher  sage  plains  of  Routt 
County  with  baileyi.  The  favorite  abode  of  the  mountain  cottontail 
is  on  the  cool  north  slopes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pine  belt,  where 
it  finds  abtmdant  cover  in  the  creeping  juniper  (Juniperus  sibirica) 
and  in  dense  thickets  of  aspens,  as  well  as  in  and  among  fallen  logs. 
Ledges  of  rock  and  hollow  logs  are  favorite  retreats.  This  cotton- 
tail, Uke  grangeri,  belongs  to  the  short-eared  nuUaUi  group,  and  can 
not  be  easily  confused  with  the  long-eared  cottontails,  baileyi  and 
warrenij  of  the  surrounding  Upper  Sonoran  plains  and  valleys.  The 
rich  dark  winter  pelage  of  fineiis  is  usually  strongly  tinged  with 
vinaceous. 

Sylvilagos  nnttalli  grangeri  (Allen).     Black  Hills  Cottontail. 

E.  W.  Nelson,  in  his  recently  published  monograph  of  the  rabbits 
of  North  America,^  refers  to  this  form  specimens  of  cottontails  from 
the  Escalante  Hills  and  Lay,  in  western  Routt  County,  and  from 
Meeker.  This  is  a  northern  member  of  the  nuttaUi  group  closely 
related  to  pinetis,  with  which  it  intergrades  in  southern  Wyoming. 
S,  a,  baUerji,  a  member  of  the  long-eared  auduboni  group,  is  also  found 
over  much  of  western  Routt  County.  The  cottontail  rabbits  of  north- 
western Colorado  are  not  typical  of  any  race,  but  appear  to  bo  inter- 
grades— grangeri,  pinetis,  and  possibly  baileyi,  being  involved.  A 
specimen  I  shot  on  the  sage  plains  near  Lay  in  August,  1905,  seems 
to  be  intermediate  between  baileyi  and  grangeri.     The  cottontails  of 


I  Warren,  The  Marmiials  of  Colorado,  p.  49, 1910.  >  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  29,  p.  207, 1909. 
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the  northwestern  sage  plains  thus  present  a  most  perplexing  problem. 
To  quote  Mr.  Nelson  (1.  c,  p.  206):  ''One  specimen  in  the  Biological 
Survey  collection  (No.  139098)  from  Lay,  Colorado,  is  indistinguish- 
able in  external  characters  from  three  specimens  of  S,  a.  baileyi  from 
the  same  place,  but  its  skull  is  that  of  grangeri,  to  which  it  has  been 
referred.  Several  other  specimens  of  cottontails,  some  baileyi  and 
some  grangerij  from  northwestern  Colorado  are  extremely  puzzling, 
and  much  more  material  from  there  and  elsewhere  in  this  State  is 
needed  before  the  relationships  and  ranges  of  the  several  cottontails 
can  be  satisfactorily  determined." 

In  the  Escalante  Hills  I  found  the  short-eared  cottontails  in  small 
numbers  at  the  edge  of  the  yellow  pines  at  about  7,000  feet,  and 
others  were  seen  down  among  the  dense  pinyon  and  juniper  growth 
on  the  northern  slopes. 

Sylvilagns  andnboni  baileyi  (Merriam).     Plains  Cottontail. 

The  common  long-eared  cottontails  of  the  eastern  plains  of  Colo- 
rado are  haUeyi,  the  only  other  form  occurring  there  being  the  short- 
eared  similisj  which  inhabits  the  brush  patches  and  fringe  along  the 
South  Platte  and  other  streams  of  the  northeastern  counties.  These 
two  cottontails  are  quite  unUke,  and  besides  their  structural  differ- 
ences have  dissimilar  habits.  Thus  baileyi  inhabits  the  open  grassy 
plains,  where  it  lives  in  abandoned  prairie  dog  and  badger  holes,  or 
else  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  rock  ledges  and  bluffs  bordering  the 
valleys;  while  similisj  so  far  as  known,  does  not  dwell  in  the  open 
but  in  dense  thickets  along  streams  and  in  the  bottoms  of  connecting 
gulches.  The  plains  cottontail  has  a  wide  range  from  Montana  south 
to  the  edge  of  the  Llano  Estacado  of  northern  Texas.  It  occupies 
practically  all  the  plains  of  Wyoming,  extending  south  in  northwest- 
ern Colorado  on  the  sage  plains  and  in  the  valleys  of  Routt  and  Rio 
Blanco  Counties,  where  the  high  escarpment  of  the  Book  CUffs  and 
the  White  River  Plateau  separates  it  from  warreni  of  the  Grand  Val- 
ley and  southward.  The  range  of  baileyi  meets  that  of  the  mountain 
cottontail  {S.  pinetis)  at  Meeker,  Craig,  and  other  points  along  the 
bases  of  the  Elk  Head  Mountains  and  of  the  White  River  Plateau, 
as  well  as  on  the  slopes  of  the  higher  divides  between  the  river  valleys. 
This  species  follows  up  the  drainage  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  to  Salida, 
and  probably  occurs  on  the  extensive  Upper  Sonoran  flats  farther  up 
the  valley,  but  in  other  sections  is  not  known  to  penetrate  the  eastern 
foothills  for  any  distance. 

Throughout  its  range  the  plains  cottontail  is  preeminently  an  in- 
habitant of  the  semiarid  Upper  Sonoran  plains,  where  it  lives  in  holes 
along  the  steep-cut  banks  of  dry  arroyos,  in  the  deserted  burrows  of 
prairie  dogs  and  badgers,  and  often  in  holes  beneath  sagebrush,  Atri- 
pleZy  or  prickly  pear  {Opuntia  polyacantha)  on  the  open  plain.     In 
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rough  and  broken  regions,  as  along  the  Snake,  Bear,  and  White  Riv- 
ers, and  in  the  juniper  country  of  Baca  and  Las  Animas  Counties,  it 
lives  chiefly  along  the  rocky  rims  of  canyons. 

In  August,  1905,  cottontails  were  abimdant  in  the  Bear  River  Val- 
ley south  of  Lay.  In  the  evening  and  early  morning,  and  often  at 
midday,  numbers  usually  fed  on  the  small  grassy  flats  between  the 
river  and  the  base  of  the  bluffs.  They  were  quite  wild,  despite  their 
abundance,  and  when  alarmed  scampered  up  the  arroyos  and  dry 
rocky  slopes  in  all  directions  to  their  retreats  in  the  ledges  far  above 
the  river.  Sometimes  fully  20  individuals,  adults  and  young,  were 
in  sight  at  once.     . 

In  traveling  down  the  Snake  River  Valley  in  August,  1906,  few 
cottontails  were  observed  as  compared  with  the  great  numbers  seen 
on  Bear  River  in  1905,  and  Mr.  John  Criss,  of  Baggs  Crossing,  Wyo- 
ming, informed  me  that  a  disease  which  he  termed  cholera  had  been 
thinning  out  their  numbers  very  perceptibly  throughout  the  region. 
In  common  with  other  rabbits  haileyi  is  subject  to  a  periodical  disease, 
as  yet  very  Uttle  understood,  which  invariably  follows  excessive 
abundance.  This  disease  seems  to  be  nature's  check  to  abnormal 
increase,  and  did  it  not  prevail,  at  least  among  the  plains  cottontails, 
much  of  the  cattle  range  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  and  gulches  would 
undoubtedly  be  ruined.  As  it  is,  the  injury  to  the  range  is  very  con- 
siderable when  the  rabbits  reach  their  maximum  numbers,  as  on  Bear 
River  in  1905,  and  again  on  McElmo  Creek  and  along  the  lower  San 
Juan  River  in  1907,  where  8.  a,  vxirreni  was  so  abundant  that  scarcely 
a  spear  of  grass  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams. 

This  species  is  fairly  free  from  parasites  and  grubs  and,  except  in 
the  years  when  it  is  suffering  from  disease,  is  excellent  food.  On  the 
sage  plains  of  Routt  County  yoimg  cottontails  were  an  important 
item  on  our  bill  of  fare,  and  they  were  well-flavored  and  tender. 

Sylvilagus  andnboni  warreni  Nelson.    Colorado  Cottontail. 

SylvUagus  avduboni  warreni  Nelson,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XX,  p.  83,  July  22, 
1907.    Type  from  Coventry,  Montrose  County,  Colorado. 

This  is  the  cottontail  of  the  warm  Upper  Sonoran  valleys  and 
lowest  mesas  of  southwestern  Colorado  south  of  Grand  River  Valley. 
The  cottontails  of  the  open  plains  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  although 
not  typical,  are  referable  to  tiiis  form  and,  especially  toward  the 
northern  end  of  the  valley,  approach  haileyi  in  general  paleness  of 
coloration.  I'he  ranges  of  these  two  closely  related  forms  appear 
to  meet  in  this  region,  vxirreni  doubtless  extending  around  the 
southern  end  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  in  New  Mexico  and  then 
north  into  the  San  Luis  Valley,  while  haileyi  probably  reaches  the 
region  from  the  south  and  east  by  following  around  the  southern 
end  of  the  Culebra  Range.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  best 
90432**— 11 11 
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to  refer  all  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  cottontails  to  warreni,  since  tliis 
type  predominates.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  dispersion  of 
warreni  is  marked  by  the  White  River  and  Book  Plateaus,  the  cot- 
tontails found  in  the  Grand  Valley  as  far  east  as  Rifle  being  fairly 
typical,  while  tliose  occurring  in  the  White  River  Valley  from  Meeker 
west  are  baileyi. 

This  form,  like  tlie  otlier  long-eared  cottontails,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  sage  plains,  Sarcobatus  valleys,  and  Atriplex  flats,  and  is  often 
found  also  among  the  rocks  and  pinyons.  Cottontails  were  uncom- 
mon in  the  Grand  Valley  in  both  1906  and  1907.  Near  Rifle,  several 
were  seen  in  the  greasewood  along  arroyos  an<J  irrigation  ditches, 
and  north  of  Fruita,  Mesa  County,  the  rabbits  were  often  started 
frpm  their  forms  beneath  Atriplex  confertifolia  on  the  open  desert, 
or  from  the  dense  thickets  of  Chrysothamnus  along  tlie  irrigation 
ditches.  They  invariably  took  refuge  in  the  deserted  burrows  of 
badgers  and  white-tailed  prairie  dogs,  in  which  apparently  they 
were  Uving.  They  were  abundant  at  Hotchkiss  in  August,  1907, 
and  one  seen  just  east  of  Crawford,  at  the  west  base  of  tlie  West 
Elk  Mountains,  was  probably  this  form.  At  Coventry  I  found 
them  abundant  during  July,  both  among  the  pinyons  and  out  in 
the  sagebrush,  and  collected  several  topotypes.  On  my  trip  to  the 
La  Sal  Mountains  they  were  seen  in  abundance  in  tlie  Dry  Creek 
and  Paradox  Valleys,  but  were  scarce  in  Sinbad  Valley  and  thence 
down  the  Dolores  River  to  the  mouth  of  West  Creek.  My  camp 
assistant  shot  11  young  cottontails  from  the  tent  while  cooking 
supper  at.  our  Dry  Creek  camp,  3  miles  west  of  Naturita,  July  19, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  fully  as  many  more  among  the  rocks  and 
sagebrush  after  his  fusillade. 

These  rabbits  were  very  abundant  in  tlie  McElmo  and  San  Juan 
Valleys  in  June,  1907,  where  they  were  reported  quite  injurious. 
Ranchmen  stated  that  their  numbers  near  Bluff  City,  Utah,  were  so 
great  that  nearly  all  the  range  grasses  in  the  vicinity  of  canyons  had 
been  eaten  by  tliem  before  the  middle  of  June.  Mr.  George  J.  Ash- 
baugh,  who  lives  in  the  McElmo  Canyon  west  of  Moqui,  says  the 
cottontails  are  very  injurious  to  his  fruit  trees  during  the  winter. 
On  the  Mesa  Verde  these  rabbits  are  scarce,  only  two  being  seen 
among  the  pinyons  at  7,000  feet.  They  were  fairly  common  at  Bay- 
field, La  Plata  County,  early  in  June,  and  a  single  individual  noted 
in  a  willow  copse  along  the  San  Juan  River  at  Arboles  may  have 
been  tliis  form. 

Tlie  type  of  this  interesting  cottontail,  a  female  in  winter  pelage, 
measures:  Total  length,  375;  tail  vertebrae,  51;  hind  foot,  102;  length 
of  ear  from  notch,  in  dried  skin,  70.  It  was  collected  at  Coventry 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Smitli,  January  4,  1907,  and  is  in  the  Biological  Survey 
collection.     Regarding  the  characters  of  warreni,  Nelson  says  (1.  c): 
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**  Similar  to  baUeyi  in  size,  length  of  ears,  and  abundant  pelage, 
but  darker  colored  with  more  distinct  gray  rump  patch  and  darker 
rufous  on  nape  and  legs.''  Its  distribution  is  given  as  ''south- 
western Colorado  and  adjacent  parts  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona." 

Felis  oregonensis  hippolestes  Merriam.    Cougar;  Mountain  Lion. 

The  mountain  lion  was  formerly  present  over  at  least  all  the  rough 
parts  of  the  State,  and  in  early  times  it  was  occasionally  seen  even 
well  out  on  the  plains  along  the  more  heavily  brush-fringed  streams. 
At  present  it  is  beconung  rare  east  of  the  Continental  Divide,  although 
holding  its  own  fairly  well  in  the  rough  canyon  and  mesa  country 
of  the  west  and  southwest.  It  is  now  most  numerous  in  the  pinyon 
country  of  Montezimia  and  Dolores  Counties,  and  in  western  Rio 
Blanco  and  Routt  Counties,  the  latter  region  being  to-day  perhaps 
the  best  lion  country  in  the  United  States. 

Probably  F.  Mppdestes  is  the  only  form  represented  in  Colorado, 
but  a  skin  from  Montezuma  County,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Steve 
Elkins,  of  Mancos,  is  considerably  paler  and  less  reddish  than  lions 
from  the  Meeker  region.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  skulls  or  skins 
from  extreme  southwestern  Colorado  available  for  study.  A  series 
of  12  skulls  from  Meeker  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection,  collected 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  January  and  February,  1901,  have 
been  referred  to  F,  hippolestes,^ 

In  some  of  the  southern  and  western  counties  mountain  Uons  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  very  destructive  to  stock,  especially 
young  colts.  Near  Lily  Park,  in  western  Routt  County,  calves  also 
are  said  to  be  often  kiUed  by  lions.  Through  Mr.  James  Lowell,  of 
Dolores,  a  forest  ranger,  I  learned  that  16  colts  had  been  killed  by 
mountain  lions  in  that  region  during*  the  spring  of  1907 — 11  in  the 
yellow  pine  country  between  Plateau  and  Beaver  Creeks,  20  miles 
north  of  Dolores,  and  5  in  the  high  aspen  and  spruce  country  on  Bear 
Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Dolores  River,  about  20  miles  east  of  Dolore:?. 
In  addition  to  colts  and  calves,  the  lions  prey  much  upon  wandering 
bands  of  Aeep  in  the  yellow  pine  forests  of  Archuleta  County. 

Among  game  mammals  deer  appear  to  suffer  most  from  mountain 
lions,  and  that  they  form  the  chief  prey  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  lions  move  up  into  the  mountains  or  down  into  the  low  country 
with  the  migration  of  the  deer.  Mr.  E.  E.  Chapson,  a  forest  ranger 
in  the  San  Juan  National  Forest,  thinks  the  lions  and  coyotes  are  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  destruction  of  deer  in  the  San  Juan 
Mountains.  The  lion  tracks  seen  in  winter  are  almost  invariably 
following  deer  trails,  and,  as  the  bodies  of  deer  which  have  been 
killed  by  mountain  lions  are  often  found,  Mr.  Chapson  thinks  they 
kill  many  more  deer  than  they  require  for  food.     Mr.  Steve  Elkins 

1  Proc  Wash*  Acad.  Sd.,  m,  p.  586, 1901. 
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states  that  lions  are  very  destructive  to  deer  in  the  Montezuma 
National  Forest.  Mr.  J.  P.  Galloway,  of  Norwood,  relates  that  a 
lion,  the  track  of  which  he  followed  several  years  ago  on  Wild  Steer 
Mesa,  south  of  East  Paradox  Valley,  had  dragged  the  carcass  of  a 
freshly  killed  deer  to  a  secluded  rocky  place  among  the  pinyons  and 
left  it  covered  with  a  pile  of  pinyon  needles  and  cones  fuUy  4  feet 
high.  This  habit  of  caching  carcasses  for  future  consimiption  has 
been  noted  by  a  number  of  Colorado  hunters. 

Mountain  lions  are  much  hunted  with  dogs  in  the  regions  of  their 
greatest  abundance,  as  in  the  Keystone  country  northwest  of  Meeker 
and  in  the  Mancos  region.  When  pursued  by  dogs,  they  are  readily 
treed,  usually  after  a  short  dash,  seeking  refuge  among  the  upper 
branches  of  pinyons  or  junipers,  where  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
hunters.  The  Meeker  region  has  long  been  a  famous  lion  country, 
and  it  was  here  that  Roosevelt  had  his  well-known  hunt  in  the  winter 
of  1901,  bringing  out  a  fine  series  of  specimens,  besides  gathering 
important  data  on  the  habits  of  the  species. 

Although  most  abundant  in  the  broken  rocky  pinyon  and  juni- 
per country  on  the  lower  western  slope  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
lions  are  nevertheless  foimd  occasionally  above  timberline.  On  the 
Saguache  Mountains,  2  miles  north  of  St.  Elmo,  I  followed  the  track 
of  a  medium-sized  lion  through  the  snow  for  some  distance,  October 
9,  1907.  It  was  first  crossed  at  12,000  feet,  and  as  far  as  followed, 
kept  along  the  high  wind-swept  crests  of  the  mountains  above 
timberline. 

Mountain  lions  were  reported  in  varying  numbers  at  the  following 
localities  in  the  northern  mountains  in  1905  and  1906: 

Gore  Range  and  mountains  surrounding  Middle  Park:  Small 
numbers  reported. 

Park  Range  (headwaters  of  Grand  Encampment  River) :  Reported 
by  lumbermen  as  not  at  all  unconunon.  Tracks  seen  in  the  trail 
near  the  tie  camps  August  13,  1906. 

Snake  River  region  (Baggs  Crossing  to  Escalante) :  Formerly  com- 
mon, but  none  remain.  Mostly  poisoned  by  professional  wolf 
trappers  some  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  large  bounty  on  wolves 
in  this  region.* 

Browns  Park:  Fair  numbers  reported  in  mountains  south  of  Green 
River,  near  Mount  Cullora. 

Escalante  Hills:  Three  killed  on  south  slope,  10  miles  west  of  Lily, 
in  the  winter  of  1905-6. 

Lily  Park:  Reported  common  in  surrounding  pinyon  country  in 
winter. 


I  This  suggests  that  a  liberal  use  of  poison  in  a  region  where  lions  are  troublesome  would  be  the  l)est 
means  of  reducing  their  numijers.    Oid  trappers  and  woil  hunters  state  ttiat  iions  readily  eat  of  poisoned 
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Rangely  flower  White  River):  Not  uncommon.  Several  kiUed 
each  wmter. 

Book  Plateau  (near  Baxter  Pass) :  Reported  as  occasional  in  winter. 

The  following  data  on  the  abundance  of  lions  in  southern  Colorado 
were  secured  in  1907*1 

Culebra  Range  (south  of  La  Veta):  Reported  not  uncommon  in 
wilder  parts,  but  none  recently  killed.  One  killed  on  Cucharas 
River  several  years  ago. 

Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  (Sierra  Blanca  group):  Reported  rare. 
Track  seen  on  Sierra  Blanca  winter  of  1906-7. 

Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  (head  Huerfano  River) :  A  few  reported. 

Cochetopa  Hills  (near  Saguache) :  Said  to  be  scarce. 

Mancos  region :  Three  killed  by  Mr.  Steve  Elkins  during  past  year. 
I  saw  a  young  lion's  track  in  Navajo  Canyon,  on  the  Mesa  Verde, 
June  13. 

Sierra  el  Late:  A  few  reported  around  Ute  Peak. 

Lower  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  Rivers :  Becoming  scarce. 

Ijone  Cone  (San  Miguel  Mountains):  Has  never  been  common. 

Coventry:  Scarce.  Several  have  been  killed  along  the  San  Miguel 
River,  but  none  recently. 

Uncompahgre  Plateau :  Rare. 

Vallecito :  Occasionally  met  with. 

Over  much  of  the  eastern  slope  mountain  lions  are  very  rare,  where 
they  were  formerly  common.  Allen  says,  regarding  its  former  prasence 
in  Park  County:  ''Not  uncommon.  Its  cry  was  once  heard  near 
our  camp  at  Montgomery.''  *  Trippe  ^  records  it  as  an  early  inhabit- 
ant of  Clear  Creek  County.  It  was  reported  from  Estes  Park  during 
the  early  nineties  of  last  century.  Coues  mentions  two  mounted 
specimens  in  the  collection  of  Colorado  mammals  exhibited  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition  in  1876  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Maxwell,  stating  that 
'*one  was  killed  near  Boulder  by  poisoning  the  carcass  of  a  young 
horse  which  the  panther  had  destroyed."  ^ 

Lynx  canadensis  Kerr.     Canada  Lynx. 

The  Canada  lynx  inhabits  the  Canadian  zone  forests  of  the  higher 
mountains  in  Colorado,  but  in  most  sections  its  numbers  are  rapidly 
decreasing.  The  scattering  records  at  hand  indicate  a  former  gen- 
eral distribution  over  the  central  and  northern  mountainous  parts  of 
the  State,  while  a  few  are  still  left  in  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata 
Mountains  of  the  southwest.  At  present  the  animal  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  heavy  forests  of  the  Park  and  Gore  Ranges,  the  Rabbit  Ear  and 
Vasquez  Mountains,  and  in  southern  Pitkin  and  Eagle  Counties.  It 
is  said  seldom  to  wander  below  8,000  feet,*  even  in  the  heaviest  snows 
of  winter. 

»  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  63, 1874. 

*  See  Coues,  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  224, 1874. 

>  Dartt,  On  the  Plains  and  Among  the  Peaks,  p.  218, 1879. 

<  A  lynx  reported  to  have  been  killed  at  Bayfield  (6,500  feet)  is  an  exception. 
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In  1905  lynxes  were  reported  to  be  tolerably  common  m  the  moun- 
tains surrounding  Middle  Park.  Alpert  &  Co.,  of  Kremmling,  pur- 
chased several  skins  taken  in  the  winter  of  1904-5  in  the  Williams 
Mountains,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Williams  Fork  of  Grand 
River;  and  Mr.  Fred  Selak,  a  fur  buyer  living  near  Coulter,  annually 
handles  a  small  number  of  skins  from  both  the  Grand  Lake  region 
and  the  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains.  Lynxes  are  said  to  leave  the  higher 
mountains  in  February  and  March  and  come  down  into  the  forested 
country  of  the  Grand  Lake  region,  following  the  downward  move- 
ment of  the  grouse  and  ptarmigan.  The  North  Park  slope  of  the 
Rabbit  Ear  Mountains  is  very  good  lynx  country,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Graham,  of  Spicer,  informed  me  that  he  and  his  brother  usually  trap 
from  10  to  15  each  winter  near  the  head  of  Arapahoe  Creek.  On 
the  Medicine  Bow  Range  and  in  the  lodgepole  pine  forests  east  of 
the  Laramie  River  lynxes  are  said  to  be  uncommon.  A  few  are 
reported  by  lumbermen  on  the  Park  Range  along  the  headwaters  of 
the  Grand  Encampment  River,  but  Uttle  trapping  appears  to  be 
done  in  that  section.  Dr.  Kemeghan,  of  Steamboat  Springs,  has 
three  fine  lynx  skins  which  were  taken  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Park 
Range  during  recent  years,  and  states  that  in  the  winter  of  1904-5 
he  saw  tracks  of  a  lynx  in  the  aspen  thickets  on  a  mountain  2  miles 
south  of  Steamboat  Springs  at  about  7,500  feet.  Mr.  J.  R.  Carron, 
storekeeper  at  Columbine,  near  Hahns  Peak,  usually  buys  two  or 
three  skins  each  year,  but  in  1906  none  were  brought  in.  A  lynx 
taken  in  the  Elk  Head  Mountains  in  the  winter  of  1905-6  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Robert  Mcintosh,  of  Slater.  According  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Walla- 
han,  a  few  are  still  found  in  the  WiUiams  River  Mountains.  Mr. 
Dall  DeWeese,  of  Canon  City,  has  a  mounted  specimen  from  the 
South  Fork  of  White  River,  where  he  says  lynxes  were  not  at  all 
unconmion  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Frank  Hayes,  a  taxidermist  of 
Glenwood  Springs,  states  that  in  the  winter  of  1903-4  he  saw  a  lynx 
track  at  Mud  Springs,  on  White  River  Plateau,  and  in  1905  purchased 
five  skins  which  had  been  taken  the  preceding  winter  near  Mount 
Jackson,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Saguache  Range.  While  located 
at  Aspen  just  previous  to  1900,  Mr.  Hayes  purchased  six  or  eight 
lynx  skins  each  winter,  taken  in  the  three  following  regions:  Italian 
Mountain  and  Taylor  Park,  which  are  on  the  headwaters  of  Taylor 
River;  region  about  Snow  Mass  Peak;  and  Independence  Pass,  at  the 
head  of  the  Roaring  Fork  of  Grand  River. 

A  very  few  lynxes  were  reported  in  1907  in  the  mountains  north 
of  Pagosa  Springs,  and  Mr.  Don  C.  Coulson,  of  Bayfield,  has  handled 
a  few  skins  from  the  high  country  in  the  Vallecito  region,  and  also 
one  skin  which  was  taken  in  the  winter  of  1905  on  a  ranch  adjoining 
the  town  of  Bayfield  (6,500  feet).  Mounted  specimens  seen  at  Sil- 
verton  and  Ouray  were  doubtless  killed  in  the  neighboring  moun- 
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tains,  but  I  could  learn  nothing  definite  concerning  their  history. 
Apparently  this  lynx  is  more  numerous  in  the  La  Plata  Mountains 
than  in  the  San  Juans.  Mr.  Steve  Elkins,  of  Mancos,  has  trapped 
several  in  the  spruce  belt,  and  states  that  his  hounds  occasionally 
tree  one  while  following  a  bear  trail.  This  species  is  known  as  the 
snowshoe  lynx  in  the  La  Plata  Mountains. 

A  winter  skin  from  Grand  Lake,  in  northeastern  Middle  Park,  is  in 
the  Biological  Survey  collection. 

On  the  occurrence  of  Lynx  canadensis  in  Park  County,  Allen  says: 
"Represented  as  common.  Saw  skins  of  this  species  in  the  posses- 
sion of  hunters,  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Lincoln.  *'  ^  Warren 
mentions  a  skin  which  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken,  of  Colorado  Springs,  received 
from  Beulah,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  either  the 
Wet  Mountains  or  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range.' 

Lynx  bailey i  Merriam.     Plateau  Wildcat. 

The  bobcats  of  the  lower  parts  of  southern  and  eastern  Colorado 
are  referable  to  L.  baileifi.  The  few  Colorado  specimens  at  hand  do 
not  permit  an  accurate  outline  of  the  distribution,  but  this  wildcat 
appears  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone.  Along  the 
eastern  slope  the  species  ranges  a  short  distance  into  the  foothills, 
and  in  the  southwest  is  found  commonly  over  an  extensive  area  of 
rocky  pinyon  and  juniper  country.  Bobcats  are  rare  or  entirely 
absent  over  much  of  the  plains  region  east  of  the  mountains,  where 
the  brush  fringe  and  the  few  rocky  ledges  and  bluffs  along  some  of 
the  streams  furnish  the  only  suitable  environment.  A  few  have  been 
killed  in  the  rocky  canyons  along  Chief  Creek,  near  Wray,  Yuma 
County,  during  recent  years,  and  in  May,  1909,  I  saw  tracks  of  a 
bobcat  among  the  sandstone  ledges  near  Tuttle,  on  the  South  Fork 
of  Republican  River.  The  animals  have  never  been  common  in 
the  Chimney  Cliffs,  northwest  of  Sterling,  according  to  residents. 
The  extensive  juniper  country  in  western  Baca,  Las  Animas,  and 
southern  Otero  and  Bent  Counties,  however,  is  an  ideal  habitat,  and 
bobcats  are  abundant  throughout  that  region.  They  are  reported 
common  in  the  lower  foothills  from  Fort  Collins  and  Arkins  south  to 
Gardner,  La  Veta,  and  Trinidad,  and  in  the  southwest  I  have  seen 
tracks  at  Arboles,  Bayfield,  on  the  Mesa  Verde,  near  McElmo,  East 
Paradox  Valley,  Sinbad  Valley,  south  of  Grand  Valley,  Plateau 
Creek,  and  on  the  desert  north  of  Mack,  lower  Grand  River  Valley.' 
Bobcats  reported  from  the  cottonwood-fringed  streams  along  the  east 
side  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  are  probably  haUeyij  as  a  specimen  has 
been  taken  on  Conejos  River  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley. 

Bobcats  prey  much  upon  rabbits,  wood  rats,  and  other  small  cliff- 
dwelling  mammals,  and  in  the  open  valleys  sometimes  subsist  to  a 

»  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VT,  p.  63, 1874.  •  Some  of  the  above  notes  may  refer  to  L.  uinia. 

s  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  258. 1906. 
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large  extent  upon  prairie  dogs  and  pocket  gophers.  Locally  they  are 
probably  to  be  considered  useful  animals,  the  balance  in  their  favor 
being  due  to  the  destruction  of  so  many  noxious  rodents.  On  the 
other  hand;  wherever  poultry  is  within  reach  they  commit  serious 
depredations,  and  near  Pagosa  Springs  they  are  said  to  be  very 
destructive  to  sheep. 

Lynx  ninta  Merriam.     Mountain  Wildcat. 

Although  represented  by  specimens  chiefly  from  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State,  this  appears  to  be  the  species  of  the  higher  foothills 
and  mountains  generally,  where  it  replaces  haUeyi  of  the  lower  foot- 
hills and  canyons.  It  is  a  more  robust  animal  than  haileyi,  with  the 
cranium  proportionally  larger,  and  in  size  approaches  L.  canadensis, 
with  which  species  it  occurs  at  some  of  the  higher  elevations. 

Bobcats  are  abundant  in  the  rough  pinyon  and  juniper  country 
of  Routt,  Rio  Blanco,  and  Garfield  Coimties.  In  1906  the  greatest 
numbers  were  reported  northwest  of  Meeker  and  west  of  Snake 
River  between  Baggs  Crossing  and  Escalante.  Dogs  are  often  used 
in  hunting  bobcats  in  the  Meeker  r^on,  as  the  animals  are  readily 
treed  after  a  short  run.  A  series  of  skulls  from  near  Meeker  was 
collected  by  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1901  and  added  to  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  collection. 

Cottontails  and  snowshoe  rabbits  probably  form  most  of  the  food 
of  this  species.  Just  below  timberline  in  the  Saguache  Mountains 
near  St.  Elmo,  and  in  other  localities  ranging  between  10,000  and 
11,000  feet  elevation,  I  have  followed  the  tracks  of  bobcats  in  the 
snow  as  they  crossed  and  recrossed  the  dense  willow  copses  in  the 
trails  of  snowshoe  rabbits,  which  they  had  evidently  been  himting. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  range,  as  in  western  Routt  County,  prairie 
dogs  are  next  in  importance  on  the  summer  bill  of  fare. 

While  walking  along  the  railroad  track  near  Rogers  Mesa,  in  the 
North  Gunnison  Valley,  in  October,  1907,  I  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  the  method  by  which  the  bobcat  hunts  prairie  dogs. 
I  was  just  emerging  from  a  deep  cut  when  I  saw  a  large  reddish  bobcat 
at  a  distance  of  not  over  40  feet.  It  was  sneaking  through  the 
scattering  greasewood  bushes  flat  upon  its  belly,  its  short  tail  twitch- 
ing nervously,  and  the  excited  chattering  of  prairie  dogs  on  a  neigh- 
boring flat  showed  that  its  approach  had  been  noted  by  the  alert 
animals.  One  large  old  prairie  dog  in  particular,  apparently  the 
cat's  intended  victim,  was  seated  at  its  burrow  on  the  edge  of  the 
town,  chattering  in  a  bantering  manner  and  appearing  less  frightened 
than  the  rest.  The  burrow  was  within  leaping  distance  (about  10 
feet)  of  the  edge  of  the  greasewood,  and  in  making  its  approach  the 
cat  took  advantage  of  every  bush,  stopping  in  the  cover  of  each  for 
a  few  moments.     AVhen  it  reached  the  last  bush  and  was  gathering 
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itself  for  the  final  leap,  the  old  prairie  dog  disappeared,  but  only  just 
in  time,  as  in  another  moment  the  cat  landed  on  the  rim  of  the  bur- 
row. Rapid,  nervous  jerks  of  the  tail  showed  the  cat^s  disappoint- 
ment as  it  glared  about  in  different  directions.  Up  to  this  time  my 
presence  had  not  been  noted,  and  not  until  I  had  thrown  several 
stones  did  the  cat  see  me,  whereupon  it  bounded  away  across  the 
dog  town  in  long  leaps.  The  section  men  working  along  the  railroad 
stated  that  they  often  saw  a  cat  near  this  colony,  and  it  doubtless 
had  its  den  in  the  neighboring  rock  ledges  along  the  North  Gunnison 
River,  living  easily  on  the  fat  denizens  of  the  town. 

On  September  7,  1906,  I  saw  two  bobcats  in  the  Sarcobatus  brush 
along  Snake  River,  a  mile  north  of  Lily,  and  tracks  were  often  seen 
in  the  dry  sandy  beds  of  arroyos  in  the  valleys  of  northwestern 
Colorado. 

Canis  occidentalis  Richardson.    Gray  Wolf. 

Gray  wolves  were  formerly  abundant  over  practically  the  entire 
State,  except  possibly  the  highest  mountains,  and  were  especially 
numerous  on  the  eastern  plains,  where  large  bands  preyed  upon  the 
buffalo.  From  this  habit  of  hanging  on  the  flanks  of  the  large  herds, 
they  were  generally  known  as  buffalo  wolves.  The  mountain  animals 
are  said  to  jfverage  much  darker  than  those  of  the  plains.  Unfor- 
tunately th^  are  no  specimens  available  from  the  mountains  to 
settle  this  p#nt,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  two  forms  occur  in  the  State. 
Wolves  are  (rtill  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  North  Park  and 
in  Routt  and  Rio  Blanco  Counties,  where  they  kill  a  great  many 
range  cattle.  A  few  are  probably  found  throughout  the  mountains 
west  of  the  main  ranges,  and  small  numbers  are  still  present  over 
the  more  unsettled  parts  of  the  eastern  plains  region,  particularly  in 
Baca  and  eastern  Las  Animas  Counties,  in  the  extreme  southeast, 
where,  in  1907  and  in  1910,  they  were  said  to  be  common  and  to  kill 
a  great  many  sheep. 

In  1906  wolves  were  common  over  most  of  Routt  County,  notwith- 
standing the  bounty  of  $15  authorized  by  the  local  stock  associa- 
tion, the  additional  $10  offered  by  the  county,  and  the  efforts  of 
several  professional  wolf  trappers  employed  by  the  association. 
The  heaviest  losses  of  stock  were  at  that  time  incurred  on  the  Iron 
Springs  Divide  and  south  of  the  Elk  Head  Mountains,  although 
wolves  were  reported  as  unusually  abundant  in  Browns  Park  on 
Green  River.  In  the  latter  region  the  stock  association  hired  three 
or  four  trappers  to  reduce  their  numbers,  and  about  fifty  were  killed 
during  the  winter  of  1905-6,  the  majority  being  trapped.  Mr.  John 
Criss,  a  trapper  of  many  years'  experience  in  the  Snake  River  coun- 
try, informed  me  that  the  wolves  have  been  so  persistently  hunted, 
trapped,  and  poisoned  that  they  will  now  rarely  come  to  a  scent  of 
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any  description  and  seldom  to  a  baited  trap,  while  poisoning  is  unsuc- 
cessful. He  has  had  the  best  success  with  traps  set  blind  and  placed 
in  trails  or  near  water  holes  in  the  badland  country,  several  miles 
back  from  the  Snake  River  Valley.  A  method  of  fastening  wolf 
traps,  used  successfully  by  Mr.  Criss  in  cold  leather,  seems  worthy 
of  mention.  The  trap  is  securely  chained  to  a  bush  or  stake  at  the 
e<lge  of  a  steep-walled  gully  or  wash  so  that  the  wolf  in  its  struggles 
to  escape  will  leap  over  the  edge  and  hang  half  suspended  and 
helpless,  unable  to  regain  the  top  of  the  bank.  Wolves  thus  trapped 
in  severe  weather  usually  freeze  to  death  in  a  few  hours. 

An  impression  prevails  among  stockmen  in  northwestern  Colorado 
that  wolves  retire  to  the  mountains  to  whelp,  but  I  find  no  evidence  to 
support  this  theory.*  In  Dixon,  Wyoming,  I  saw  a  nearly  adult  black 
wolf  in  captivity,  which  had  been  captured  as  a  cub  in  a  den  among 
the  Snake  River  bluffs,  20  miles  west  of  Baggs  Crossing,  in  the  spring 
of  1905.  This  individual  was  kept  in  a  large  cage  in  the  back  yard  of 
its  owner  in  Dixon.  A  boy  of  3  years  was  petting  and  stroking  its 
head  through  the  bars,  and  the  wolf's  every  movement  betokened  its 
pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  the  Uttle  fellow.  All  playfulness 
immediately  left  it,  however,  on  the  approach  of  a  man,  when  the 
wild,  untamable  wolf  nature  was  revealed  in  bared  fangs,  curling 
hps,  and  glaring  eyes.  The  mother  of  this  wolf  was  ^ay,  as  was 
also  one  of  the  three  cubs  captured  in  the  den.  According  to  trappers 
both  black  and  white  wolves  occur,  but  white  ones  arte  said  to  be 
extremely  rare. 

In  the  Lily  Park  region,  on  the  lower  Bear  Riv^r,  Mr.  F.  C.  Barnes 
states  that  wolves  were  numerous  until  1902,  but  during  the  two  years 
following  a  trapper  named  Snyder  killed  61.  Since  that  time  few 
cattle  have  been  killed  in  that  section  by  wolves.  In  1905  wolves  were 
reported  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  White  River  country,  partic- 
ularly in  the  valley  of  the  Piceance,  but  were  scarce  near  Rangely 
in  1906.  During  the  winter  of  1904-5,  7  were  killed  out  of  a  band  of 
nearly  25  which  was  ranging  in  North  Park,  but  in  1906  wolves 
were  reported  scarce  in  that  region.  I  often  saw  wolf  tracks  in  the 
trail  as  we  traveled  through  the  parks  on  the  divide  east  of  the  Lara- 
mie River,  in  August,  1906,  and  the  animals  were  then  said  to  be  very 
troublesome  in  that  section.  Tracks  were  observed  as  high  as  10,000 
feet.  Wolves  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Middle  Park,  but  two  are  said 
to  have  been  seen  on  the  stage  road  near  Coulter  during  the  winter  of 
1903-4,  and  another  near  Grand  Lake  the  following  winter.  One  of  a 
band  of  three  which  ranged  on  the  head  of  Willow  Creek,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Middle  Park,  was  killed  early  in  the  summer  of  1906. 
In  Egeria  Park  and  on  the  Gore  Range  wolves  are  reported  as  of  rare 

>  On  this  point,  see  Bailey,  Wolves  In  Relation  to  Stock,  Game,  and  the  National  Forest  Resen'es, 
Bull.  72,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  1907. 
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occurrence.  They  were  uncommon  over  most  of  southern  Colorado 
in  1907,  particularly  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  the  Pagosa  Sprinp^ 
region,  and  in  Montezuma  County,  where  they  are  considered  very 
rare.  According  to  Mr.  Steve  Elkins,  of  Mancos,  none  have  been 
reported  in  that  region  since  the  winter  of  1904-5,  when  four  or  five 
were  seen  between  Cortez  and  Mancos.  In  the  region  contiguous  to 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Vallecito  and  Los  Pinos,  in  northeastern  I^ 
Plata  County,  they  are  said  to  be  increasing  during  the  past  few  years, 
but  no  serious  damage  is  reported.  Forest  Supervisor  E.  W.  Shaw, 
of  Durango,  states  that  a  band  of  12  was  seen  near  Vallecito  in  the 
winter  of  1906-7.  A  few  wolves  were  reported  from  the  western  part 
of  San  Miguel  and  Montrose  Counties,  a  large  male  having  been 
killed  in  the  Dry  Creek  Basin  in  the  winter  of  1906-7,  and  a  female 
with  four  whelps  was  stated  to  be  ranging  the  same  region  in  the 
summer  of  1907.  According  to  Warren,  wolves  were  reported  in 
the  fall  of  1906  to  be  increasing  on  the  Black  Mesa,  south  of  the  West 
Elk  Mountains.^ 

Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  reported  wolves  as  common  near  Las  Animas  in 
1892  and  in  the  Estes  Park  region  in  1894,  and  according  to  Streator, 
numbers  were  to  be  found  the  same  year  on  the  RepubUcan  River, 
north  of  Burlington,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Olney.  Prof.  Lantz  reports 
that  a  band  of  three  was  often  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Hugo  during  the 
winter  of  1^04-5.  The  rough  canyon  country  of  Las  Animas,  Baca, 
and  souther  Otero  and  Bent  Counties  was  in  early  days  resorted  to 
by  large  numbers  of  wolves  for  breeding  purposes,  and  many  still 
breed  in  that  region. 

Ranchmen  living  in  northwestern  Logan  and  northeastern  Weld 
Counties  stated  in  the  summer  of  1909  that  wolves  were  very  scarce 
in  that  section,  only  one  being  known  to  inhabit  the  Horsetail  Basin 
south  of  the  Cliimney  Cliflfs.  This  is  said  to  be  a  female,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mother  of  eight  whelps  wliich  were  dug  out  of  a  den  in 
the  rough  country  on  the  head  of  Deadman  Creek,  20  miles  northeast 
of  Avalo,  in  the  spring  of  1909.  In  the  spring  of  1908  a  litter  of  six  or 
seven  was  dug  out  ir;  the  same  canyon,  two  of  which  were  taken  alive 
to  Nebraska,  and  another  one  was  kept  on  a  ranch  north  of  Sterling 
until  it  became  vicious,  when  it  was  killed.  In  1908  a  cowboy  named 
Frank  Jordan  is  stated  to  have  roped  an  old  male  wolf  on  the  open 
plains  in  the  same  vicinity. 

AUen  states  that  "Canw  Iwpus^^  was  comparatively  scarce  in  Park 
County  in  1871,  although  formerly  abundant  there.*  As  ^^  Cani 
occidentalism  Trippe  records  the  wolf  as  an  early  inhabitant  of  Clear 
Creek  County .• 

»  Further  Notes  on  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  82, 1908. 

«  Bull.  Essex  last.,  VT,  p.  64, 1874. 

»  See  Cones,  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  224, 1874. 
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Caniis  lestes  Merriam.    Mountain  Coyote. 

This  large,  dark,  richly  colored  species  occurs  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly throughout  the  mountains,  ranging  from  the  lower  foothills  to 
above  timberline.  Its  habits  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  coyotes  of 
the  plains  and  valleys,  but  its  prey  is  somewhat  different,  consisting 
chiefly  of  dusky  grouse,  cottontails  {SylvUagus  n.  pinetis)^  and  snow- 
shoe  rabbits,  and  including  also  many  deer  and  fawns.  A  small  band 
of  these  coyotes  hunting  together  has  even  been  known  to  kill  several 
mountain  slieep  which  had  been  shut  into  a  small  pocket  by  an 
avalanche.*  Fawns  are  of  course  preyed  upon  in  summer  and  early 
fall,  but  the  adult  deer  only  in  winter  when  the  crust  will  sustain  the 
coyotes  but  not  the  deer.  I  am  informed  by  forest  rangers  who  have 
seen  coyotes  pursuing  deer  in  this  manner  that  a  band  of  five  or  six 
will  overtake  a  deer  and  hamstring  it  very  quickly  on  a  weak  crust  of 
snow.  Many  calves  also  are  killed  by  coyotes  in  the  mountain  parks, 
and  in  certain  localities  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  chickens  and 
turkeys  because  of  their  depredations. 

At  the  Medano  Springs  ranch,  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  coyotes 
were  unusually  abundant  and  destructive  in  October,  1907.  Num- 
bers were  seen  each  morning  on  the  broad  hay  meadows  west  and 
north  of  the  ranch  buildings,  where  they  mixed  freely  with*  the  cattle, 
and  evinced  Uttle  fear  of  man  unless  he  carried  a  gun.  Several  were 
noted  lying  quietly  on  the  tops  of  haystacks,  from  which  they  could 
detect  anyone  approaching.  During  the  day  one  was  in  aUnost  every 
extensive  weed  patch  or  growth  of  rank  marsli  grass,  reijdy  to  pick 
up  the  turkeys  and  chickens  which  strayed  too  far  from  the  ranch 
buildings.  On  the  meadows  near  Saguache  coyotes  have  been  seen 
catching  meadow  mice  and  playing  with  tliem  like  a  cat.  In  the 
yellow  pine  forests  of  Archuleta  County  coyotes  are  very  destructive 
to  sheep,  notwithstanding  the  night  fires  kept  burning  by  the  Mexican 
herders. 

On  the  Saguache  Mountains  near  St.  Elmo  I  saw  many  fresli  coyote 
tracks  in  the  snow  above  11,000  feet,  October  9,  1907.  One  track 
followed  a  high  ridge  above  timberline,  at  12,500  feet.  I  have  noted 
tracks  also  on  tlie  summit  of  Berthoud  Pass,  and  coyotes  areconunonly 
reported  on  Grays  Peak  and  in  other  sections  of  the  high  mountains. 

Canis  nebracensis  Merriam.     Plains  Coyote. 

The  coyotes  of  the  eastern  plains  region  are  referable  to  C,  nehmcen- 
818,  the  type  of  which  is  from  Johnstown,  Nebraska,  and  specimens 
from  the  sage  plains  of  North  Park  and  Routt  Coimty  seem  nearest 
this  species.  This  Ught-colored  coyote  inhabits  the  lower  levels, 
being  replaced  in  the  higher  foothills  and  mountains  by  C,  lestes,  a 
much  darker  animal. 


I  See  note  under  Ovis  canaderuis,  p.  64. 
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On  my  trips  through  tlie  northern  parts  of  the  State  I  found  coyotes 
most  numerous  on  the  extensive  sage  plains  bordering  the  Snake  and 
Bear  Rivers,  in  Routt  County,  although  they  are  abimdant  in  Nortli 
Park  and  at  many  points  east  of  the  moimtains,  especially  in  the 
Wray  region  and  northwest  of  Sterling.  Wherever  found  in  any 
numbers  in  settled  districts,  coyotes  kill  a  great  many  sheep,  young 
calves  and  pigs,  and  much  poultry.  They  are  heartily  hated  by 
stockmen  and  farmers  alike,  who  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  kill 
them.  The  stock  association  in  Routt  County  was  offering  a  boimty 
of  $1  on  coyotes  in  1906,  but  most  of  the  professional  wolf  trappers 
claimed  tliat  this  was  not  sufficient  remuneration,  and  hence  coyote 
were  in^mftsing  rapidly  at  that  time.  A  few  trappers,  however,  wer©* 
at  worlr«i  coyotes  in  the  Snake  River  region  in  1906.  Mr.  Johrf^ 
Criss,  of  Ba^s  Crossing,  Wyoming,  who  makes  his  winter  head- 
quarters near  Sunny  Peak,  is  said  to  trap  and  poison  about  200  coy- 
otes each  winter.  While  I  was  traveling  down  the  Snake  River 
Valley  coyotes  were  numerous  and  bold,  and  were  heard  at  all  hours  of 
tlie  day  and  niglit. 

Coyotes  partly  compensate  for  the  damage  to  live  stock  and  poultry 
by  catcliing  great  numbers  of  noxious  rodents,  such  as  pocket  gophers, 
prairie  dog§,  groimd  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  mice — ^particularly  meadow 
mice,  of  w^ch  they  appear  very  fond.  One  noted  in  a  hay  meadow 
near  Lake  John  in  tlie  western  part  of  North  Park,  August  9,  was 
so  busy  limiting  for  meadow  mice  in  the  rank  grass  that  it  appeared 
obUvious  ol  the  presence  of  eight  teams  at  work  in  the  field  and  did 
not  become  alarmed  until  my  companion  shot  at  it. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Potter,  of  Avalo,  states  that  once  on  tlie  plains  of  north- 
eastern Weld  County  he  saw  an  eagle  flying  heavily  with  a  captured 
prairie  dog,  and  under  the  eagle  a  coyote  following  along  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  pouncing  on  the  quarry  when  tlie  eagle  became 
wearied  and  alighted  to  eat  it. 

Canis  estor  Merriam.     San  Juan  Coyote. 

Doubtless  all  the  coyotes  inhabiting  the  warm  Upper  Sonoran 
deserts  and  valleys  of  southwestern  Colorado  should  be  referred  to 
C.  estor,  which  was  described  from  Noland*s  ranch,  San  Juan  River, 
Utah.  The  Book  Cliffs  appear  to  separate  this  small  pale  desert 
species  from  C,  nebracensis  of  the  Routt  County  sage  plains. 

Coyotes  are  abundant  near  Mancos,  on  the  Mesa  Verde,  in  the 
McElmo  Valley,  in  the  region  of  the  lower  San  Miguel  and  Dolores 
Rivers,  and  in  the  lower  Grand  Valley.  The  chief  damage  appears  to 
be  to  sheep  and  poultry,  although  in  the  McElmo  Valley  they  are 
said  to  eat  a  great  many  watermelons  and  cantaloupes  on  the  vines. 
A  coyote  seen  near  McElmo  June  20  was  small  and  light-colored,  and 
in  dl  the  lower  valleys  the  small  pale  coyotes  are  distinguished 
locally  from  the  large  dark  animals  of  the  mountains. 
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Vnlpes  macronrus  Baird.     Western  Fox. 

This  species,  which  is  larger  and  darker  than  the  eastern  red  fox 
(F.  fidvus),  is  common  in  the  Colorado  mountains.  It  is  subject  to 
a  wide  range  of  color  variation,  covering  the  red,  cross,  silver-gray, 
and  very  rarely  the  black  phase.  The  proportion  of  dark  individuals 
is  much  greater  than  with  fvlvus.  This  fox  is  found  at  the  present 
time  chiefly  in  the  forest  belt  of  the  higher  mountains,  above  8,000 
feet.  Its  distribution  in  this  region  is  general,  and  in  some  sections 
considerable  numbers  are  present.  I  have  no  data  respecting  its 
range  on  the  plains  in  early  days,  but,  judging  from  its  former  occur- 
rence on  the  plains  of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  it  was  probably  present 
sparingly  over  eastern  Colorado.  In  the  canyon  coimtiy  in  parts  of 
southwestern  Colorado  this  fox  is  fairly  common  as  low  as  6,000  feet. 
The  species  yields  a  fur  of  considerable  value  and  is  extensively 
trapped  in  winter. 

In  1905-6  it  was  reported  as  tolerably  common  in  the  Rabbit  Ear, 
Williams,  and  WiUiams  River  Mountains,  on  the  Front,  Park,  and 
Medicine  Bow  Ranges,  and  on  the  White  River  Plateau.  Small 
numbers  were  rep>orted  on  the  Gore  Range  and  in  the  mountains 
around  Mount  Cullom  and  Zenobia  Peak,  in  western  Routt  County. 
The  red  or  tawny  phase  appears  to  predominate  in  the' Elk  Head 
Mountains,  since  in  a  series  of  17  skins  handled  by  Mr.  Robert 
Mcintosh,  of  Slater,  in  1906,  15  were  red  and  only  2  were  of  the  cross 
phase.  Mr.  L.  Wallace,  of  Granby,  Middle  Park,  states  that  the  ma- 
jority of  skins  taken  in  the  Grand  Lake  region  are  cross  foxes.  Ac- 
cording to  Warren,  four  out  of  six  foxes  killed  near  Crested  Butte, 
Gunnison  County,  were  of  the  cross  phase.^  Foxes  were  reported  in 
small  numbers  in  the  mountains  of  Clear  Creek  Coimty  in  1905.  At 
the  Stevens  Mill,  on  Mount  McClellan,  I  learned  of  a  young  fox 
wliich  had  been  captured  in  the  spring  by  Italian  miners  on  Grays 
Peak,  at  about  12,000  feet,  and  kept  in  confinement  for  a  time. 
Skins  which  Ix>ring  saw  at  Grand  Junction  in  1893  probably  came  from 
the  Grand  Mesa  region,  and  during  the  same  year  he  reported  foxes 
from  Estes  Park. 

In  the  southern  and  southwestern  mountains  this  fox  appears  to 
have  fully  as  wide  a  distribution  as  father  north.  In  the  San  Juan 
Mountains  north  of  Pagosa  Springs  and  Vallecito  the  cross  phase  is 
most  common,  according  to  the  best-informed  hunters  and  trappers. 
There  are  a  few  silver-grays,  and  very  rarely  a  black  fox  is  seen. 
Cross  foxes  are  said  to  predominate  also  in  the  Saguache  Mountains 
near  St.  Elmo,  and  a  black  fox  has  been  seen  near  Tin  Cup.  Foxes 
are  reported  in  small  numbers  from  the  Cochetopa  Hills,  La  Plata 
Mountains,  near  Lone  Cone  in  the  San  Miguel  Mountains,  and  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau.    Mr.  Case,  a  trapper,  is  said  to  have  taken 


1  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  259, 1906. 
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19  foxes  along  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  between  the  moutlis  of 
Disappointment  and  Paradox  Creeks  during  the  winter  of  1906-7. 
Of  these,  several  were  cross  foxes,  while  2  were  graded  by  the  furrier 
as  silver-cross  and  brought  $50  apiece.  The  western  canyon  country 
seems  to  be  especially  frequented  by  foxes,  although  the  altitude  is 
low.  Both  silver-gray  and  red  foxes  are  reported  sparingly  from  the 
mountains  on  each  side  of  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  and  a  black  fox 
is  said  to  have  been  seen  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Range,  west  of  Westcliffe,  many  years  ago.  Mr.  E.  W.  Scott,  of  La 
Veta,  has  seen  a  fox  skin  from  Veta  Pass,  and  several  silver  foxes  are 
stated  to  have  been  trapped  on  Sierra  Blanca  during  recent  years. 

At  Ward,  Boulder  County,  in  June,  1893,  Loring  found  a  fox  den 
among  the  rocks  on  a  moimtain  side,  and  collected  the  female,  whose 
fur  was  badly  worn,  and  four  half-grown  young.  Scattered  around  this 
den  was  a  varied  assortment  of  bones  (including  a  fish  bone),  chicken 
wings,  bird  feathers,  and  a  pair  of  old  buckskin  gloves.  Each  time 
the  den  was  approached,  the  old  fox  barked  and  ran  away  a  few  rods 
in  an  attempt  to  lure  the  intruder  from  its  vicinity. 

Allen  states  that  in  a  series  of  40  winter  skins  which  he  examinetl  at 
Montgomery,  Park  County,  in  1871,  nearly  half  were  cross  and  one 
individual  was  black.^  The  only  published  color  description  of  the 
black  phase/ of  F.  macrourus  relating  to  a  Colorado  specimen  appears 
to  be  that  given  by  Coues  and  Yarrow  of  a  melanistic  skin  from  Los 
Pinos  (now  Payfield),  La  Plata  County,  as  follows:^ 

"A  specimen,  which  we  are  inclined  to  refer  to  this  species  on 
account  of  its  great  size  and- especially  large  tail,  is  jet  black  all  over, 
with  a  pure  white  tip  to  the  tail;  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  complete 
melanism  we  have  seen.  The  purity  of  the  black  is  only  interrupted 
by  a  slight  gray  grizzle  on  the  face  and  rump." 

Warren  has  published  the  description  of  a  dark  silver  skin  from 
Cumbres  Pass,  Conejos  County,  in  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural 
History. '  CJoues  says  there  were  many  specimens  of  this  fox  in  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Maxwell^s  mounted  collection  of  Colorado  mammals  which  was 
on  exhibition  in  Washington  during  the  winter  of  1876-77.* 

Vulpes  velox  (Say).     Kit  Fox;  Swift. 

[Cants]  velox  Say,  Long's  Exped.  to  Rocky  Mts.,  I,  p.  487, 1823.    Type  from  South 
Platte  River  (in  Logan  County?),  Colorado. 

The  small  swift  or  kit  fox  was  formerly  common  over  the  plains  of 
eastern  Colorado,  but  has  become  rare  in  most  sections.  In  1892 
Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  says  it  was  reported  tolerably  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sterhng  (near  type  locaUty),  and  Mr.  Edward  A.  Preble 
states  that  it  was  considered  very  rare  in  the  region  about  Love- 

»  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  64, 1874. 

t  ExpL  W.  of  100th  Mer.,  V,  p.  55, 1875. 

*  The  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  238, 1910. 

*  Partt,  On  the  Plains  and  Among  the  Peaks,  p.  219, 1879. 
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land  in  1895.  On  the  plains  of  Boulder  County  very  few,  if  any, 
remain  at  the  present  time.  The  only  record  for  this  region  in 
recent  years  appears  to  be  that  of  two  which  were  killed  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hays,  3  miles  northeast  of  Boulder,  in  1903. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Graham,  of  Spicer,  says  he  has  met  with  this  fox  but  once 
during  a  long  residence  in  North  Park.  In  1893  he  shot  two  near 
their  den,  which  was  on  an  open  sandy  slope  near  Arapahoe  Creek, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  park.  Prof,  Lantz  found  a  dead  swift 
on  the  prairie  near  Cheyenne  Wells  in  1903,  and  was  informed  that 
they  were  not  uncommon  in  that  region.  In  1 907  swifts  were  reported 
as  conmion  on  the  plains  of  Baca  County  and  also  in  southern  Bent 
and  Prowers  Counties.  In  all  probability  they  are  now  more  com- 
mon in  southeastern  Colorado  than  elsewhere  in  the  State.  A  few 
were  reported  in  1909  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Arkansas  Divide  and 
near  Tuttle  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  RepubUcan  River.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  colony  of  them  near  Keota,  southwest  of  Pawnee  Buttes, 
in  northeastern  Weld  County. 

TJrocyoii  cinereoargenteiis  scotti  Meams.     Gray  Fox. 

The  range  of  the  gray  fox  in  Colorado  is  in  the  juniper  and  pinyon 
foothills  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  chie%  in  the  Upper  Sonorpn 
zone.  On  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  it  is  known  frdm  Loveland 
and  the  Estes  Park  region,  the  foothills  from  the  Ark&nsas  Valley 
southward,  and  the  rough  country  of  Las  Animas,  soUthem  Bent, 
and  western  Baca  Counties.  (See  fig.  26.)  It  is  more  common  in 
the  rough  pinyon  country  of  western  and  especially  of  southwestern 
Colorado,  where  it  ranges  north  sparingly  to  the  Escalante  Hills  in 
western  Routt  County.  Specimens  examined  from  both  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  referable  to  this  form. 

Most  of  my  notes  are  from  west  of  the  mountains.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Wallahan,  of  Lay,  reports  seeing  two  skins  of  gray  foxes  in  Lily 
Park  in  March,  1905,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Barnes,  of  Lily,  killed  one  near 
there  the  following  winter.  Members  of  a  railroad  surveying  party 
working  in  the  Yampa  Canyon  of  Bear  River  during  the  winter  of 
1904-5  are  reported  to  have  killed  several  gray  foxes.  In  the  Esca- 
lante Hills,  north  of  Bear  River,  as  well  as  in  the  southwestern 
counties,  the  animal  is  known  as  the  pinyon  fox.  Ranchmen  report 
an  occasional  gray  fox  at  Rangely,  in  the  White  River  Valley,  and 
also  at  Mack,  in  the  lower  Grand  River  Valley.  A  few  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  near  Rifle  during  the  past  few  years,  and  at  Grand 
Junction  in  1893  Loring  saw  the  skin  of  one  which  had  been  killed 
in  Mesa  Coimty. 

The  gray  fox  reaches  its  greatest  abundance  in  the  region  from 
Montezuma  County  north  to  the  San  Miguel  River.  Mr.  Steve 
Elkins  states  that  in  the  Mancos  region  they  are  usually  found  in  the 
pinyon  belt,  but  occasionally  also  among  the  yellow  pines  at  the 
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west  base  of  La  Plata  Mountains.  He  often  hunts  foxes  with  dogs 
and  kills  a  good  many  in  this  manner.  A  ranchman  living  on  McElmo 
Creek,  in  western  Montezuma  County,  is  said  to  have  caught  15  gray 
foxes  in  one  winter.  I  found  a  den  near  McElmo  in  June,  1907,  which 
had  apparently  just  been  vacated  by  a  family  of  foxes.  It  was  in 
loose  shaly  earth  near  the  summit  of  a  bare  hill  in  plain  view  of  a 
house  and  near  a  traveled  road.  There  were  a  number  of  entrances 
to  this  den  several  rods  apart,  and  the  ranchman  Uving  near  by  stated 
that  he  often  saw  the  old  fox  and  three  young  ones  frisking  about 
during  the  day.  This  fox  is  reported  as  common  in  the  pinyon 
country  bordering  the  lower  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  Rivers,  and  Mr. 


Fio.  26.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  gray  fox  (  Urocyon  c.  tcotti). 

C.  H.  Smith,  of  Coventry,  traps  a  number  each  winter  along  the 
Naturita  Canyon  just  back  of  his  ranch.  In  the  Uncompahgre  Valley 
near  Montrose  these  foxes  are  termed  swifts.  A  mounted  specimen 
which  I  saw  at  Montrose  was  killed  within  3  miles  of  that  point  and 
a  number  of  skins  and  rugs  seen  in  stores  there  indicate  that  gray 
foxes  are  common  in  that  section. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Frey,  of  Salida,  has  a  mounted  specimen  taken  in  that 
vicinity  and  says  a  number  have  been  killed  in  the  pinyon  hills 
bordering  the  upper  Arkansas  Valley  during  recent  years.  In 
Huerfano  County  gray  foxes  are  found  in  the  pinyon  country  at  both 
Gardner  and  La  Veta,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Scott,  of  La  Veta,  has  a  mounted 
specimen  from  the  upper  Cucharas  Valley.  A  mounted  specimen 
90432°— 11 12 
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seen  at  Buffalo,  Jefferson  County,  was  probably  killed  in  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  In  1904  Bailey  reported  a  few  gray  foxes  among  the 
lava  buttes  east  of  Antonito,  in  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  but  I  could  leam  of  none  in  the  northern  and  central  part  of 
the  valley  in  1907.  Loring  saw  two  gray  foxes  among  the  rocks  in 
Estes  Park  in  1893  and  shot  one  of  them. 

Mephitis  hndsonica  Richardson.     Northern  Plains  Skunk. 

This  species,  the  largest  of  the  Colorado  skunks,  comes  into  the 
State  from  the  north  and  inlxabits  chiefly  the  higher  mountainous 
sections.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  south  of  Colorado  Springs  and 
Salida.  Unfortunately  the  specimens  examined  represent  very  few 
localities,  and  therefore  the  distribution  can  not  be  accurately  given. 
At  Arkins,  Larimer  County,  judging  from  a  large  series  of  skulls,  M. 
hudsonica  and  the  long-tailed  skunk  of  the  plains,  M.  m.  varians, 
occur  in  about  equal  abundance,  apparently  without  intergradation.* 
The  ranges  of  the  two  species  may  overlap  over  a  considerable  area 
along  the  lower  eastern  foothills,  since  Warren  has  taken  both  at 
Colorado  Springs.  A  series  ol  19  skulls  from  Arkins  and  1  skull  from 
Spicer,  North  Park,  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection,  are  referable 
to  hvdsonica.  Specimens  in  the  Warren  collection  from  Colorado 
Springs  and  Salida  are  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species,  although 
they  are  by  no  means  typical. 

All  the  records  of  skunks  secured  in  the  mountains  of  northern  and 
central  Colorado  are  tentatively  referred  to  hudsonica.  In  1905  and 
1906  I  noted  tracks  near  Coulter,  on  Grand  River  above  Kremmling, 
and  along  the  upper  Snake  River  at  Ilonnold.  A  den  was  found  among 
the  rocks  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Elk  Head  Mountains,  southeast 
of  Slater,  and  the  remains  of  a  skunk  were  seen  at  Hayden,  on  the 
upper  Bear  River.  Skunks  were  reported  in  Middle,  North,  and 
Egeria  Parks,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Meeker  and  Glenwood  Springs. 
In  1893  Loring  found  skunks  common  in  Estes  Park,  where  they 
were  said  to  kill  much  poultry. 

Allen  fouml  skunks  common  in  Park  County  in  1871,  and  says  they 
range  above  timberline  in  that  section .^ 

Mephitis  mesomelas  varians  Gray.     I^ong-tailed  Skunk. 

The  long-tailed  skunk  is  found  on  the  eastern  plains,  and  also  enters 
the  State  from  the  south  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  It  occurs  at  a 
few  points  along  the  edge  of  the  foothills  with  M.  hvdsonicay  as 
already  stated,  but  over  the  lower  eastern  part  of  the  State  appears 
to  be  th^  only  large  skunk  present.  The  skunks  reported  at  Brad- 
ford, Gardner,  and  La  Veta,  in  the  foothills  of  Huerfano  County,  and 
also  along  the  pinyon-dad  foothills  bordering  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
are  doubtless  M.  varians.     This  species  can  be  readily  distinguished 

I  See  HoweU,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  20,  p.  25, 1901.  »  BuU.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  54. 1874. 
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from  M,  hudsonica  by  its  smaller  size,  relatively  longer  tail,  and  by 
the  usual  absence  of  the  pencil  of  white  hairs  at  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

In  addition  to  a  large  series  of  odd  skulls  and  several  skins  from 
Arkins,  Larimer  County,  the  Biological  Survey  has  specimens  of 
varians  taken  at  Loveland,  Sterling,  Canon  City,  Chivington,  and 
Antonito.  The  Merriam  collection  contains  a  female  from  Boulder 
County.  Howell  records  a  specimen  from  Conrow  (Chaffee  County) , 
and  two  from  Costilla  County.*  A  skull  in  the  National  Museum 
from  Cripple  Creek  may  have  been  taken  in  the  low  Oil  Creek  Valley 
west  of  that  point,  as  varians  is  not  known  to  occur  at*  the  higher 
elevations  or  much  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone. 
Specimens  from  Colorado  Springs  and  from  Gaume's  ranch  and 
Springfield,  Baca  County,  have  been  identified  by  the  Biological 
Survey  for  Warren,  and  he  has  recently  recorded  the  species  from 
Wray,  Yuma  County.^ 

The  food  of  skunks  consists  chiefly  of  insects  and  the  smaller 
rodents.  Near  Higbee,  Otero  County,  Prof.  Lantz  found  them  feeding 
extensively  upon  the  larva  of  tiger  beetles  (Oicindela),  which  they 
dug  out  of  the  sand  on  the  banks  of  Purgatory  River. 

Mephitis  mesomelas  estor  Merriam.     Arizona  Skunk. 

The  large  skunks  reported  in  the  warm  southwestern  valleys,  from 
Grand  River  southward,  are  probably  M,  m.  estor,  since  three  speci- 
mens from  the  pinyon  country  around  Coventry  are  referable  to  this 
form.  Although  very  generally  reported,  the  large  skunks  appear 
to  be  less  conmion  in  most  sections  of  the  southwest  than  the  small 
spotted  species  (Spilogale),  Tracks  of  skunks  were  seen  along  Pla- 
teau Creek,  near  Tunnel,  Mesa  County;  in  the  mud  along  McElmo 
Creek,  Montezimia  County;  and  along  an  irrigation  ditch  at  Nucla, 
western  Montrose  County.  Loring  saw  the  tracks  of  a  skunk  at 
Silverton. 

The  distribution  and  relationships  of  the  skunks  of  western  Colo- 
rado are  imperfectly  known,  and  additional  specimens  from  many 
localities  in  this  region  are  greatly  desired.  It  is  not  likely  that  estor 
occurs  north  of  the  Book  Cliffs.  The  skunks  of  the  Routt  County 
sage  plains  are  probably  M.  hudsonica,  but  there  are  no  specimens 
at  hand  from  that  region. 

Spilogale  intermpta  (Rafinesque).     Prairie  Spotted  Skunk. 

This  handsome  dark  species  of  spotted  skunk  ranges  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  central  eastern  part  of  the  plains  region  of  Colorado, 
the  only  Colorado  specimen  known  being  one  taken  at  Wray,  Yuma 
County,  by  Warren,  and  identified  by  the  Biological  Survey.  While 
at  Wray  in  December,  1907,  I  was  infonned  that  small  numbers  of 


>  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  20,  p.  32, 1901.  >  Further  Notes  on  Mammals  ol  Colondo,  p.  83, 190S. 
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spotted  skunks  frequented  the  sandstone  bluffs  along  the  south  side 
of  the  Chief  Creek  Valley. 

Prof.  Lantz  states  that  spotted  skunks  are  reported  common  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hugo,  Lincoln  County.  The  specific  identity  of  the 
Hugo  animal  is  uncertain,  since  there  are  no  specimens  available 
from  that  section,  and  since  S.  tenuis^  the  species  foimd  along  the 
eastern  foothills,  probably  ranges  a  short  distance  out  on  the  plains 
in  the  region  of  the  Arkansas  Divide.  The  prairie  spotted  skxmk 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  oftier  forms  occurring  in  the  State, 
S.  tenuis  and  S.  g.  saxatUiSy  by  its  larger  size  and  darker  coloration, 
the  white  spots  and  bars  being  at  a  minimum.  The  tail  also  is  usu- 
ally wholly  black  except  the  white  tip. 

Spilogale  tenuis  Howell.     Rocky  Moimtain  Spotted  Skunk. 

SpUogale  tenuis  Howell,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  241,  Dec.  16, 1902.    Type 
from  Arkins,  Larimer  County,  Colorado. 

Little  is  known  regarding  the  range  of  this  species^  all  the  infor- 
mation at  hand  indicating  a  scattering  distribution  in  both  the  Tran- 
sition and  Upper  Sonoran  zones  among  the  lower  foothills  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  mountains.  Most  of  the  records  are  from  north 
of  the  Arkansas  Divide,  in  Larimer,  Boulder,  Jefferson,  and  Douglas 
Counties.  It  has  been  collected  in  northeastern  New  Mexico,  how- 
ever, and  no  doubt  ranges  across  the  entire  width  of  Colorado  along 
the  eastern  foothills. 

In  June,  1905,  I  saw  the  tracks  in  a  dry  gulch  a  mile  or  two  south- 
west of  Golden,  while  at  Arkins  (the  type  locality)  the  animals  were 
reported  tolerably  common  in  the  valleys  below  6,000  feet.  Mr. 
Berry,  ■  a  ranchman,  is  said  to  have  killed  one  a  mile  southwest  of 
Arkins  in  July,  1906.  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey  caught  one  among  the 
rocks  in  the  foothills  2  miles  west  of  Boulder  in  October,  1903,  but 
it  escaped.  Several  specimens  have  been  collected  at  Boulder  by 
Mr.  R.  T.  Young.^  Warren  records  a  specimen  from  Sedalia,  Doug- 
las County,  in  the  collection  of  Colorado  College,^  and  has  an  imma- 
ture specimen  from  Colorado  Springs  in  his  own  collection.  A  speci- 
men from  Estes  Park  is  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  one  from  Loveland  is  in  the  National  Museum. 

In  1907  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  William  King,  of  the  Medano 
Springs  ranch,  near  the  San  Luis  Lakes,  that  he  has  seen  a  number 
of  spotted  skunks  among  the  foothills  on  the  San  Luis  Valley  side  of 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  near  Mosca  Pass.  The  species  may  have 
crossed  the  mountains  through  this  low  pa®,  as  it  is  reported  present 
in  the  Muddy  and  Huerfano  Valleys,  on  the  east  side  of  the  range. 
In  the  rough  juniper  country  of  Las  Animas  and  western  Baca  Coun- 
ties, in  the  extreme  southeast,  spotted  skunks  are  reported  much 
more  common  than  Mephitis, 

i  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.Philm.,  p.  406,1909.       s  Further  Nota  on  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  83, 1008. 
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Spilogale  gracilis  saxatilis  Merriam.     Great  Basin  Spotted  Skunk. 

The  small  spotted  skunks  of  the  wami  Upper  Sonoran  valleys  west 
of  the  Continental  Divide  are  referable  to  saxatilisy  although  speci- 
mens from  Coventry,  in  western  Montrose  County,  are  not  typical. 
Over  most  of  their  range  Mephitis  occurs  with  them  but  in  smaller 
numbers.  The  spotted  skunks  are  much  more  active  and  agile  than 
the  large  ones  and  readily  dimb  pinyons  and  junipers.  Rock  ledges 
along  canyons  are  much  frequented  by  them. 

None  were  collected  in  northwestern  Colorado  during  1 905  and  1906, 
but  they  were  reported  as  occurring  in  all  the  valleys  entering  the  State 
from  the  west.  According  to  Mr.  John  Criss,  a  wolf  trapi>er  with  head- 
quarters at  Baggs  Crossing,  Wyoming,  the  spotted  skunk  is  tolerably 
common  on  the  lower  Snake  River,  where  it  is  the  only  skunk  present. 
It  occasionally  gets  into  his  wolf  traps  in  winter,  and  he  has  trapped 
it  as  far  east  as  the  old  Edwards  sheep  camp,  35  miles  below  Baggs 
Crossing.  Spotted  skunks  are  reported  common  at  Escalante,  Routt 
County;  and  in  Lily  Park,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Bear 
Rivers,  ranchmen  often  find  them  beneath  houses  and  in  cellars.  At 
Rangely,  in  the  valley  of  White  River,  they  are  said  greatly  to  out- 
number the  lai^  striped  skunks.  They  are  reported  also  from  the 
upper  White  River  country,  according  to  Felger.*  The  range  of  sax- 
aiUis  probably  extends  in  the  Grand  Valley  as  far  east  as  Glenwood 
Springs.  I  occasionally  heard  of  it  west  of  Rifle,  Garfield  County, 
and  Mr.  Fred  Baker,  a  taxidermist  of  Glenwood  Springs,  rei)orts  that 
he  has  handled  several  skins  taken  during  the  past  few  years  in  the 
Grand  Valley  east  of  Newcastle. 

In  1907  spotted  skunks  were  reported  as  common  and  greatly  out- 
numbering Mephitis  in  the  Mancos  and  McElmo  Valleys  (Montezuma 
County),  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Dolores  and  San  Miguel  Rivers, 
and  at  Coventry.  A  few  were  reported  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Bay- 
field, La  Plata  County.  At  Ashbaugh's  ranch,  in  the  McElmo 
Canyon,  a  female  got  into  a  small  trap  which  I  had  baited  with  a 
piece  of  potato  and  set  among  the  rocks  for  wood  rats.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith  has  caught  a  number  of  these  skunks  in  the  pinyons  back  of 
his  ranch  at  Coventry,  one  being  taken  in  a  tree  trap  set  for  gray 
foxes  3  feet  up  on  the  trunk  of  a  large  pinyon  standing  on  the  upper 
rim  of  Naturita  Canyon.  A  male  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection 
was  taken  by  Howell  among  rocks  2  miles  south  of  Grand  Junction. 

Tazidea  taxns  (Schreber).     Badger. 

The  badger  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  mammals  in  the 
State,  occurring  throughout  the  plains  and  deserts  of  the  lower  parts, 
and  in  the  mountains  ranging  with  more  or  less  regularity  nearly  to 
timberline.     Two  forms  may  be  present,  there  being  a  possibility  of 


'■  Univ.  of  Colo.  Studies,  VII,  No.  2,  p.  145,  1910. 
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T.  berlandieri  in  extreme  southern  and  southwestern  Colorado,  but 
this  can  not  be  determined  from  the  scanty  material  now  available. 

The  numerous  holes  which  badgers  are  continually  digging  on  the 
plains  in  search  of  their  rodent  prey  make  horseback  riding  in  certain 
sections  somewhat  hazardous.  Aside  from  this,  however,  badgers 
are  most  beneficial  mammals,  since  their  food  consists  chiefly  of 
prairie  dogs,  ground  squirrels,  and  other  noxious  Todents,  which  they 
secure  by  digging  down  to  the  nests.  On  the  sage  plains  and  in  the 
mountain  parks  of  northwestern  Colorado  the  badger  feeds  exten- 
sively upon  the  white-tailed  prairie  dog  (Cynomys  leucurus),  the 
Wyoming  ground  squirrel  (CiteUus  degans),  and  pocket  gophers 
(TJwmomys).  Badgers  are  voracious,  and  one  animal  will  open  up  a 
large  number  of  burrows  in  a  night. 

In  1905  and  1906  badgers  were  abundant  in  Middle,  North,  and 
Egeria  Parks  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bear,  Snake,  Green,  White,Grand, 
and  Eagle  Rivers.  A  specimen  shot  among  the  White  River  blufl's, 
20  miles  east  of  Meeker,  was  running  up  the  steep  side  of  a  canyon. 
One  was  found  dead  in  the  trail  near  the  head  of  Grand  Encampment 
River,  on  the  Park  Range,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet.  Warren 
mentions  that  he  killed  a  specimen  in  Gunnison  Coimty  at  about 
11,500  feet.^  In  1907  badgers  were  reported  common  in  southern 
and  southwestern  Colorado,  where  they  prey  largely  upon  prairie 
dogs  {Cynomys  gunnisoni).  Loring  secured  a  specimen  near  Coch- 
etopa  Pass,  and  Bailey  reports  them  common  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  near  Antonito.  The  burrows  are  common  on  the  South  Park 
plains  east  of  Como,  at  9,800  feet.  Other  members  of  the  Biological 
Survey  have  found  badgers  conmion  at  Sterling,  Loveland,  Estes 
Park,  Las  Animas,  Burlington,  and  Olney. 

Intra  canadensis  (Schreber).     Otter. 

Otters  seem  to  have  been  always  rare  in  the  State,  although  the 
reason  is  not  apparent.  The  country  is  well  watered,  and  nearly  all 
the  lakes  and  streams  are  well  stocked  with  fish  and  should  offer  a 
satisfactory  habitat.  My  notes  refer  for  the  most  part  to  western 
Colorado,  and  the  otter  of  that  region  may  be  the  southwestern  form 
described  by  Rhoads  as  L.  canadensis  sonora.  This  can  not  be  con- 
firmed at  present,  as  there  are  no  specimens  available. 

During  the  winter  of  1902-3  four  otters  were  trapped  on  Snake 
River  within  a  few  miles  of  Slater,  Routt  County,  by  two  trappers, 
Messrs.  James  Coates  and  James  Parsons,  Uving  at  Slater.  In  1905 
Mr.  A.  G.  Wallahan,  of  Lay,  Routt  County,  reported  a  few  still 
present  in  the  Yampa  Canyon  on  Bear  River. 

Warren  thinks  the  rarity  of  otters  in  mountain  streams  may  be  due 
to  the  ** freezing  of  their  sources  of  supply"  in  winter.'    There  are, 

>  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  2C1,  1906.  *  Ibid,  p.  265, 1906. 
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however,  many  fine  lakes  throughout  the  mountains  well  stocked 
with  fish  and  furnishing  a  most  favorable  environment  for  otters. 
The  following  records  are  given  by  Warren  (1.  c):  ''Grand  Junction 
and  Big  Dolores  River,  a  few  (Dr.  E.  F.  Eldredge);  Platte  River, 
east  of  Greeley,  one  specimen  (A.  E.  Beardsley) ;  Jule^burg,  occasional 
(H.  G.  Smith)."  In  a  more  recent  publication  Warren  gives  the 
following  data:  '*Mr.  Henry  Lehman,  of  Grand  Lake,  tells  me  there 
are  a  few  otter  in  the  Grand  River,  in  Grand  County.  Herman  W. 
Nash  writes  me  that  friends  of  his  saw  two  in  the  Gunnison  River,  near 
Sapinero,  in  August  last.*  Felger  records  this  species  from  the  White 
River  Valley  on  the  authority  of  Ball.^  Trippe  records  the  otter' 
from  Clear  Creek  County;'  and  Coues  mentions  a  specimen  from 
Boulder  County,  which  he  saw  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Maxwell.* 
A  skull  in  the  National  Museum  is  from  Pueblo. 

Lntreola  vison  energomeiios  (Bangs).     Mink. 

Minks  occur  in  varying  abundance  on  nearly  all  the  larger  streams 
of  Colorado,  and  in  the  xmsettled  parts  the  skins  bring  considerable 
revenue  to  trappers.  They  are  more  abundant  in  the  mountains 
than  on  the  plains,  and  are  especially  common  in  Middle  and  North 
Parks,  where  their  fondness  for  poultry  makes  chicken  raising 
most  unsatisfactory  on  many  ranches  near  streams.  The  minks  of 
the  higher  mountains  yield  a  rich  dark  fur  of  good  quaUty,  but  the 
plains  animal  is  said  to  be  considerably  paler  and  consequently  less 
valuable.  As  no  specimens  of  minks  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
plains  region  are  at  hand,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  of  the  same 
form  as  the  mountain  animal,  but  specimens  from  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  foothills  are  identical  with  those  from  the  higher  moun- 
tains. 

A  female  which  I  collected  on  Boidder  Creek,  5  miles  west  of 
BoiJder,  in  June,  is  very  dark,  the  fur  being  full  and  heavy,  even  at 
that  late  date.  Other  dark  minks  were  observed  on  Mclnt3n'e 
Creek,  Larimer  County,  and  in  the  Elk  Head  Mountains,  during 
August,  and  I  saw  two  rich  dark  skins  from  the  upper  Jjos  Phlos  in 
a  store  at  Bayfield.  Mink  tracks  were  observed  on  Snake  River, 
at  Honnold;  on  Bear  River,  at  Hay  den  and  I^y;  on  White  River, 
at  Meeker  and  Rangely;  on  Grand  River,  at  Glenwood  Springs, 
Kremmling,  and  Hot  Sulphur;  on  Plateau  Creek,  near  Tunnel;  on 
Good  Spring  Creek,  near  Axial;  and  on  Green  River,  near  Ladore. 
Minks  were  reported  abimdant  on  the  Cucharas  River  at  La  Veta 
and  on  the  San  Juan  River  at  Pagosa  Springs.  Specimens  from 
Loveland,  Cochetopa  Pass,   Pagosa  Springs,   and  Arkins   (Larimer 

>  Further  notes  on  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  84,  1908. 
«  Univ.  of  Colo.  Studies,  VII,  No.  2,  p.  146,  1910. 
«  See  Coues,  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  224, 1874. 
*  Fur-bearing  Animals,  p.  312  (footnote),  1877. 
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County)  are  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection.  Others  in  the 
Warren  collection  from  Crested  Butte  and  Colorado  Springs  have 
been  examined  by  the  Biological  Survey. 

In  1871  Allen  found  minks  common  along  the  streams  of  Park 
County  as  high  as  10,000  feet.* 

Pntorins  nigripes  Aud.  and  Bach.     Black-footed  Ferret. 

This  rare  and  little  known  mammal  has  been  recorded  from  a 
number  of  locaUties  on  the  plains  of  eastern  Colorado  (see  fig.  27), 
but  here,  as  elsewhere  over  its  range,  its  numbers  are  small.     Usually 


Fio.  27.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  dwarf  weasel  (Putoriiu  9ireaioTi  Upttu)  and  black-footed  ferret 

(P.  nigripes). 

it  is  found  in  prairie-dog  towns,  where  it  takes  up  its  abode  in  an 
abandoned  burrow,  and  from  this  convenient  base  preys  upon  the 
defenseless  inhabitants  of  tKe  colony.  These  ferrets  are  most 
beneficial  mammals,  because  their  prey  consists  largely  of  prairie  dogs. 
In  December,  1894,  black-footed  ferrets  were  reported  to  Streator 
as  present,  but  rare,  at  three  points  in  the  Arkansas  Valley:  Olney, 
Otero  County;  Arlington;  and  Chivington,  Kiowa  Coxmty.  Prof. 
D.  E.  Lantz  heard  of  a  very  few  in  the  region  about  Hugo  in  1905, 
where  they  are  known  as  prairie-dog  ferrets.  In  1907  I  heard  of 
this  species  in  the  dog  towns  of  Baca  and  soutliem  Prowers  Counties, 

>  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  64, 1874. 
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and  it  seems  to  be  more  generally  known  in  that  region  than  in  other 
sections  on  the  plains.  I  did  not  hear  of  ferrets  in  the  prairie-dog 
country  of  northwestern  Colorado,  but  Warren  records  two  mounted 
specimens  at  Meeker,  said  to  have  been  taken  near  there,  and  men- 
tions a  specimen  from  the  Laramie  River,  12  miles  south  of  the 
Wyoming  boundary,  in  the  University  Museum  at  Boulder.^ 

Two  specimens  in  the  Warren  collection  indicate  a  most  remarkable 
vertical  range  for  this  plains  mammal.  Warren  says:  "One  speci- 
men in  my  collection  came  from  Divide,  Teller  County,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  9,800  feet,  another  was  found  dead  in  Lake  Moraine,  El 
Paso  County,  altitude  10,250  feet.  It  is  a  mystery  how  the  animal 
came  there,  and  when  skinned  there  were  no  marks  on  its  body  to 
indicate  the  cause  of  death.  In  the  spring  of  1004  C.  E.  Aiken 
mounted  one  which  came  from  near  Clyde  Station,  El  Paso  County, 
altitude  9,440  feet."  ^ 

Others  have  been  recorded  by  Coues,'  as  follows:  A  specimen 
taken  in  the  Cache  la  Poudre  Valley  by  Dr.  Law  and  brought  to 
Washington  by  Dr.  Hay  den;  another  reported  by  Dr.  Ilayden  as 
having  been  kept  in  confinement  at  Greeley  for  a  considerable  period; 
and  two  or  three  specimens  procured  by  Mrs.  M.  A  Maxwell  in  the 
vicinity  of  Denver  and  forming  a  part  of  her  exhibit  of  Colorado 
mammals  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition.  All  the  above  ferrets 
were  taken  in  prairie-dog  towns,  and  one  of  Mrs.  Maxwell's  speci- 
mens had  been  drowned  out  of  a  prairie-dog  hole  and  captured  alive. 
This  individual  was  kept  in  confinement  for  some  time.  "  It  became 
quite  tame,  readily  submitting  to  be  handled,  though  it  was  furious 
when  first  caught.  It  was  kept  in  a  wire  cage  and  fed  on  beef. 
When  irritated  it  hissed  and  spat  like  an  angry  cat.  It  used  to  hide 
by  covering  itself  over  with  the  material  of  which  its  nest  was  com- 
posed, but  at  times,  especially  at  night,  it  was  very  active  and 
restless."  * 

Pntorius  longicanda  (Bonaparte).     Long-tailed  Weasel. 

The  large  long-tailed  weasel  of  the  plains  should  be  present  over 
practically  all  of  the  State  east  of  the  mountains,  but  until  thorough 
collecting  is  done  there,  its  abundance  and  distribution  can  not  be 
indicated.  It  is  not  known  from  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  Weasels 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  foothills  are  referable  to  the  slightly 
smaller  P.  arizonensisj  so  it  is  quite  probable  that  P.  hngicauda  is 
restricted  to  the  plains  well  out  from  the  mountains.  It  probably 
occurs  over  a  considerable  area  in  western  Routt  County,  since  a  male 
in  the  Warren  collection  from  the  sage  plains  at  Lay,  examined  by 
the  Biological  Survey,  is  referable  to  this  species.  Another  Colorado 
specimen  of  P.  hngicauda  examined  by  the  Biological  Survey  was 

»  The  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  194, 1910.       >  Fur-bearing  Animals,  pp.  150-151, 1877. 

« Ibid.,  p.  264, 1906.  «  Dartt,  On  the  Plains  and  Among  the  Peaks,  p.  220, 1879. 
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taken  at  Wray,  Yuma  County,  and  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Colorado 
Historical  and  Natural  History  Society  in  Denver.  Weasels  reported 
present  in  Baca  County  are  undoubtedly  of  the  long-tailed  species. 
Warren,  on  the  authority  of  A.  E.  Beardsley,^  records  P.  longicauda 
from  Platte  River  and  Greeley. 

Pntorius  arizonensis  Meams.     Mountain  Weasel. 

This  weasel  is  tolerably  common  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
State,  and  replaces  P.  longicauda  of  the  plains  from  the  eastern  base 
of  the  foothills  westward.  It  has  a  wide  vertical  range  and  occurs  on 
both  slopes  of  the  Continental  Divide  from  5,000  feet  to  timberline. 
The  only  other  weasel  found  in  the  Colorado  mountains  is  the  much 
smaller  P.  s.  lepttis. 

In  1905  and  1906  four  specimens  were  collected  at  Steamboat  Springs; 
Meeker;  Higho,  North  Park;  and  Tunnel,  Mesa  County.  Another 
weasel,  which  was  not  secured,  ran  across  the  trail  in  front  of  us  at 
Boulder  Falls,  on  Middle  Boulder  Creek,  and  took  refuge  in  a  pile  of 
rocks.  Mr.  Frank  Hayes,  a  taxidermist  of  Glen  wood  Springs,  showed 
me  several  skins  from  the  head  of  Noname  Creek,  Garfield  County. 
Lai^e  weasels  which  can  without  much  question  be  referred  to  this 
species  were  reported  in  Middle  and  North  Parks;  Escalante  Hills; 
valleys  of  the  Green,  White,  and  Grand  Rivers;  Medano  Springs 
ranch;  Westcliffe;  Bradford;  Gardner;  La  Veta;  Pagosa  Springs; 
Rogers  Mesa,  near  Hotchkiss;  Placerville;  and  Lone  Cone,  San  Miguel 
Mountains.  The  lumbermen  at  Eraser,  in  eastern  Middle  Park, 
report  that  a  great  many  weasels  hve  among  the  log  piles,  where 
they  prey  upon  chipmunks.  Mr.  T.  J.  McKenna,  of  the  Stevens  Mill, 
at  timberline  on  Mount  McClellan,  states  that  large  weasels  are 
conoimon  and  tame  about  the  mill  and  often  come  into  the  cabins 
during  the  heavy  snows  of  winter.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Preble  saw  one 
at  timberline  on  Longs  Peak  in  1895.  There  are  two  white  winter 
specimens  from  Coventry.  Warren  has  taken  P.  arizonensis  at 
Colorado  Springs,  and  states  that  one  was  killed  at  Crested  Butte,' 
while  another  specimen  which  he  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey 
for  identification  came  from  Sapinero.  A  winter  specimen  from 
Semper,  Jefferson  County,  has  been  identified  for  Mr.  W.  D.  Hol- 
lister,  of  Denver,  and  another  from  the  San  Luis  Valley  (between 
Monte  Vista  and  Del  Norte,  November  24,  1903)  for  the  Colorado 
Historical  and  Natural  History  Society.  The  last  specimen  is  a  male 
in  nearly  full  winter  pelage,  and  measures:  Total  length,  425;  tail 
vertebrae,  155;  hind  foot,  46.5. 

This  weasel  frequents  the  piles  of  large  bowlders  and  debris  in 
canyon  bottoms  and  along  mountain  streams,  where  it  preys  cluefly 
upon  mice,  chipmunks,  and  Say  spermopliiles.    Wlien  surprised  in 

1  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  2G4, 1906.  >  Ibid. ,  p.  265. 1906. 
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the  open,  it  iinine<liately  seeks  refuge  among  the  nearest  rocks,  but 
once  in  tliis  safe  retreat  its  curiosity  overcomes  its  fear,  and  it  is 
seldom  out  of  sight  for  more  than  a  moment.  It  frisks  in  and  out 
among  the  rocks,  stopping  now  and  then  to  crane  its  long  neck  at  the 
observer,  and  even  stands  erect  on  its  hind  legs  to  get  a  better  view 
of  the  object  of  its  curiosity.  Occasionally  it  is  found  at  a  distance 
from  rocks.  At  Steamboat  Springs  I  shot  one  as  it  ran  past  my 
camp  among  the  alders  on  the  bank  of  Bear  River,  and  one  of  two 
specimens  from  near  Cochetopa  Pass  was  shot  by  Loring  on  a  fence 
rail  in  a  cultivated  field.  One  seen  by  Prof.  Lantz  near  Edlowe, 
Teller  County,  took  refuge  in  a  prairie-dog  burrow.  A  weasel  shot 
among  the  White  River  bluffs  east  of  Meeker  was  carrying  a  large 
CoMospermophiliLS  in  its  mouth. 

This  is  doubtless  the  weasel  noted  by  Allen  in  Park  County  in  1871 
and  recorded  as  P.  ermineus,^  and  also  the  species  recorded  by  Coues 
as  P.  longicauda  from  the  "mountains  of  Colorado.'''  A  summer 
skin  from  Fort  Garland,  recorded  by  Coues  and  Yarrow  as  P.  longi- 
cauda,^  is  not  available  for  examination,  but  may  be  referred  to 
arizonensis  on  geographic  grounds. 

Pntorins  streatori  leptus  Merriam.     Dwarf  Weasel. 

Putorius  streatori  leptua  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XVI,  p.  76, 1903.    Type 
from  Silverton,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado. 

The  meager  data  bearing  on  this  beautiful  little  weasel  indicate 
a  general  distribution  in  the  higher  mountains  over  the  State.  (See 
fig.  27.)  Very  little  seems  to  be  known  of  its  habits.  Judging 
from  verbal  descriptions  this  is  the  small  weasel  which  occasionally 
proves  such  a  nuisance  to  trappers  in  the  heavy  forests  on  the  higher 
mountain  ranges  by  getting  into  marten  traps  in  winter. 

I  saw  a  mounted  specimen  in  winter  pelage  at  Steamboat  Springs 
in  1906,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  killed  in  the  neighboring 
mountains  the  proprietor  could  tell  nothing  of  its  history.  At  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  in  August,  1907,  Mr.  WiUiam  Cross,  a  taxidermist, 
told  me  that  he  had  recently  seen  one  of  these  diminutive  weasels  in 
brown  summer  pelage  peering  from  beneath  the  sidewalk,  but  failed  to 
secure  it.  Mr.  Cross  showed  me  a  winter  skin  which  he  had  obtained 
from  a  trapper  in  the  Glenwood  region.  Mr.  Anton  Stark,  agent 
of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railroad  at  St.  Elmo,  in  the  Saguache 
Moimtains,  reports  the  dwarf  weasel  as  not  uncommon  thereabouts. 
One  which  he  captured  in  winter  and  kept  in  confinement  became 
so  tame  that  it  was  finally  allowed  its  freedom,  but  remained  about 
the  house  for  some  time  and  proved  an  expert  mouser. 

Mr.  D.  Costello,  of  Gardner,  Huerfano  County,  relates  an  incident 
which  occurred   many  years   ago  while  he  was  prospecting  in  the 

»  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  54, 1874.  »  Explorations  W.  of  100th  Meridian,  V,  p.  60, 1875. 

«  Fur-bearing  Animals,  p.  141, 1877. 
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mountains  of  northern  Gunnison  County,  back  of  Crested  Butte. 
Soon  flft^r  locating  in  a  cabin  adjacent  to  a  large  rock  slide  just 
below  timberline  he  discovered  that  a  cony  was  occupying  a  large 
grass  nest  beneath  the  cabin  floor.  It  often  appeared  in  the  cabin, 
coming  up  through  a  broken  board  in  the  floor,  and  in  time  became 
very  friendly.  Finally  a  day  came  when  the  cony  did  not  make 
its  usual  appearance,  but  a  tiny  weasel  was  seen  at  the  hole  in  the 
broken  board,  peering  in  all  directions  and  craning  its  long  sUm 
little  neck  wdth  the  bold  curiosity  so  characteristic  of  the  larger 
weasels.  Fearing  for  the  welfare  of  the  cony,  Mr.  Costello  killed 
the  tiny  cutthroat,  but  apparently  too  late,  as  he  saw  no  more  of 
his  interesting  companion.  It  seems  probable  that  the  cony  is 
often  preyed  upon  by  this  weasel,  as  the  same  rock  sUde  often  harbors 
both  animals.  P.  leptus  is  only  about  6  inches  in  length,  exclusive 
of  the  short  black-tipped  tail  of  1  or  2  inches,  and  the  body  is  little 
larger  around  than  that  of  a  small  mouse. 

Mr.  Walter  Blanchard  has  presented  the  Biological  Survey  with 
a  brown  summer  specimen  of  P,  leptus^  which  was  killed  on  his 
ranch  5  miles  west  of  Boulder  in  June,  1902.  The  type  specimen 
from  Silverton,  in  beautiful  white  winter  pelage,  was  shot  by  Loring 
October  20,-  1893,  as  it  was  peering  from  under  a  log.  Another 
immature  specimen  from  the  same  locaUty  was  caught  in  a  trap 
set  in  the  underground  tunnel  of  a  pocket  gopher  (Thomomys  fossor) , 
which  suggests  that  this  gopher  may  form  part  of  the  weasePs  bill 
of  fare.  Another  specimen  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection 
was  obtained  at  Crested  Butte  February  17,  1902,  by  Warren, 
who  gives  the  following  observations  on  this  species:  '* About  Crested 
Butte,  judging  from  the  tracks  one  sees  after  a  fresh  fall  of  snow, 
it  is  quite  common.  It  often  burrows  under  the  surface  of  the 
light  snow,  and  runs  beneath  for  quite  a  distance,  then  reappears 
on  top,  having  been  hunting  down  a  mouse."  *  Recently  P.  leptus 
has  been  recorded  from  Coventry,  Montrose  County.^  A  male 
winter  specimen  from  Larimer  County  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins.  One  from  Boulder  County, 
in  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  is  recorded  by  EUiot.'  A 
specimen  from  near  Boulder  in  the  mounted  collection  of  Colorado 
mammals,  exliibited  by  Mrs.  M.  A*  Maxwell  in  Washington  in  1876-77, 
has  been  recorded  by  Coues  as  ''the  least  weasel,  Putorius  vulgaris,^^^ 
and  was  very  likely  the  present  form. 

»  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  264, 1906. 

'  Warren,  The  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  198, 1910. 

»  Field  Col.  Mus.  Pub.,  115,  VIII,  p.  449,  1907. 

*  Dartt,  On  the  Plains  and  Among  the  Peaks,  p.  220, 1879. 
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ICnstela  caurina  origenes  Rhoads.     Rocky  Mountain  Marten. 

Mustela  caurina  origenes  Rhoads,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  p.  458,  1902. 
Type  from  Marvine  Mountain,  Garfield  County,  Colorado. 

In  the  dense  forests  of  lodgepole  pine  and  spruce  which  clothe 
the  upper  slopes  of  the  higher  mountain  ranges  of  northern  Colorado 
the  marten  is  still  present  in  considerable  numbers.  It  appears 
to  be  unconunon  on  all  the  southern  ranges  except  the  San  Juan 
Mountains,  where  from  a  point  northeast  of  Pagosa  Springs  west 
to  Silverton  and  Telluride  it  is  reported  in  good  numbers.  Martens 
are  rarely  observed  below  8,000  or  8,500  feet,  or  the  lower  edge  of  the 
Canadian  zone  forest  belt.  They  range  regularly  to  timberline,  how- 
ever, and  have  been  seen  1,500  feet  above  timberline  near  Silverton. 


Fia.  28.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  marten  ( MusUla  caurina  origeruB). 

Throughout  their  range  (see  fig.  28)  martens  are  hunted  and 
trapped  extensively,  and  consequently  are  not  nearly  so  abundant 
as  formerly.  Ski  are  often  used  in  hunting  them  in  winter,  when 
snow  covers  the  mountains  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  when 
pursued  in  this  manner  the  animals  quickly  take  refuge  in  trees, 
where  they  are  easily  shot.  Hunting  martens  on  ski  is  said  to  be 
very  exciting  sport,  and  at  times  hazardous,  owing  to  the  roughness 
of  the  country.  This  is  a  favorite  method  of  hunting  in  Middle 
Park  and  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains.  Most  of  the  martens  secured, 
however,  are  taken  in  either  steel  traps  or  deadfalls.  Although 
Colorado  martens  are  somewhat  paler  than  those  farther  north, 
they  nevertheless  yield  a  valuable  fur. 
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Most  of  my  information  on  the  present  distribution  and  abundance 
of  martens  relates  to  the  northern  half  of  the  State.  During  the 
period  from  1900  to  1905  the  following  were  considered  the  best 
regions  for  martens:  The  moimtain  ranges  surrounding  Middle  and 
North  Parks;  the  Williams  River  Mountains  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  White  River  Plateau,  west  of  Egeria  Park;  and  the  moim tains 
south  of  Aspen,  Pitkin  County.  Mr.  Fred  N.  Selak,  of  Coulter, 
Middle  Park,  informed  me  in  1905  that  he  handled  from  25  to  30 
marten  skins  each  year,  taken  chiefly  in  the  Rabbit  Ear  and  Williams 
Mountains  and  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Front  Range  near 
Arapahoe  Peak.  Alpert  &  Co.,  of  Kremmling,  receive  a  few  skins 
each  year  from  the  Gore  Mountains.  Mr.  W.  H.  Graham,  of  Spicer, 
North  Park,  states  that  he  usually  traps  between  10  and  20  martens 
each  winter  in  the  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains,  near  the  head  of  Arapahoe 
Creek.  The  animals  are  reported  common  on  the  Park  Range  but 
very  rare  on  the  Medicine  Bow  Range.  Many  trappers  market  the 
fur  in  Denver.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  annual  catch  in  the 
Middle  and  North  Park  r^ion  would  be  100  skins. 

In  August,  1905,  Mr.  Frank  Hayes,  a  taxidermist  of  Glen  wood 
Springs,  showed  me  skins  of  four  martens  trapped  the  previous 
winter  at  Bennett's  Well,  on  the  head  of  Noname  Creek,  8  miles  north- 
east of  that  point.  He  had  also  purchased  a  number  of  skins  taken 
on  Divide  Creek,  south  of  Newcastle,  and  at  Mud  Springs,  on  the 
White  River  Plateau.  Mr.  Hayes  was  located  at  Aspen  about  1900, 
and  handled  between  40  and  50  marten  skins  each  year,  nearly  all  of 
which  came  from  near  the  Montezuma  mine,  on  the  east  slope  of  Hay- 
den  Peak.  Two  other  fur  buyers  were  located  in  Aspen  at  the  same 
time,  and  Mr.  Hayes  estimates  that  fully  100  skins  were  marketed  there 
annually.  This  region  is  probably  at  present  the  best  marten  country 
in  Colorado.  Mr.  Robert  Mcintosh,  of  Slater,  received  10  marten 
skins  from  th«  Elk  Head  Mountains  during  the  winter  of  1905-6. 
Martens  are  reported  rare  on  the  high  timbered  divide  east  of  Laramie 
River  and  on  the  headwaters  of  Grand  Encampment  River. 

Mr.  Steve  Elkins,  of  Mancos,  reports  a  few  in  the  spruce  belt  of  the  La 
Plata  Mountains,  and  I  am  informed  they  are  tolerably  coitimon  in  the 
extensive  forests  of  Engelmann  spruce  on  the  mountains  west  of  Rico. 
They  seem  to  have  been  always  rare  on  the  Sangre  de  Crfeto  Range. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Scott,  of  La  Veta,  has  the  skin  of  a  marten  Idlled  in  the 
spruce  belt  on  East  Spanish  Peak  in  the  winter  of  1904-5,  and  states 
that  he  has  seen  three  other  marten  skins  from  the  same  mountain. 
Mr.  T.  J.  McKenna,  of  Denver,  states  that  30  years  ago  he  trapped  a 
great  many  martens  near  the  Tin  Cup  mine,  and  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Cimarron  River,  in  Gimnison  County.  Skins  which  Loring 
saw  at  Grand  Junction  in  1893  probably  came  from  the  Grand  Mesa 
country. 
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The  type  and  one  topotype  of  M.  origenes  in  the  National  Museum 
were  collected  in  Garfield  County,  near  Mount  Marvine,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1901,  by  Mr.  E.  Thompson  Seton.  The  skulls  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  M.  americana  by  the  small,  flattened,  rec- 
tangular bullse  and  the  pecuUar  saddle-shaped  upper  posterior  molar. 

(?)  Knstela  pennanti  Erxleben.     Fisher. 

In  his  Ust  of  the  mammals  of  Park  County,  Allen  records  the  fisher 
as  *'  more  or  less  common."  ^  1  have  made  careful  inquiry  of  old 
hunters  and  trappers  throughout  the  heavily  forested  region  of  the 
northern  Colorado  mountains  and  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  fisher  or  who  has  even  heard  of  the  animal  within 
the  State.  -Warren  does  not  record  it  and  it  seems  probable  that 
Allen's  record  was  based  on  erroneous  information. 

Gnlo  Inscns  (Linnaeus).     Wolverene. 

In  the  high  Canadian  zone  forests  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains the  wolverene  is  still  occasionally  seen.  While  never  common 
in  the  State,  it  was  formerly  of  general  occiurence.  At  present  it 
appears  to  be  restricted  largely  to  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata  Moun- 
tains, the  mountains  of  northern  Gunnison  County,  and  the  ranges 
surroimding  North  and  Middle  Parks. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Graham,  of  Spicer,  North  Park,  states  that  wolverenes 
are  occasionally  reported  from  the  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains,  but  that 
very  few  have  been  killed  during  recent  years.  He  saw  a  track  on 
the  head  of  Arapahoe  Creek  during  the  winter  of  1904-5,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1903  saw  a  wolverene  which  a  trapper  caught  on  Owl  Mountain, 
in  southeastern  North  Park.  The  wolverene  was  considered  very 
rare  in  Middle  Park  in  1905.  Mr.  Fred  Selak,  of  Coulter,  reported 
that  one  was  killed  in  the  fall  of  1903  near  the  head  of  Ranch  Creek, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Front  Range.  Two  skins,  which  were 
piutihased  by  Alpert  &  Co.,  of  Kremmling,  in  1903,  were  said  to 
have  been  trapped  the  previous  winter  in  the  heavy  forests  on  the 
head  of  the  WiUiams  Fork  of  Grand  River.  Mr.  T.  J.  McKenna,  of 
Denver,  states  that  while  at  the  Tin  Cup  mine,  in  Union  Park,  Gun- 
nison County,  in  the  summer  of  1883,  he  saw  a  wolverene  which 
had  been  killed  in  that  vicinity.  He  says  it  was  not  at  all  rare  in 
the  mountains  of  Gunnison  County  25  or  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wood  Galloway,  of  Norwood,  states  that  for  many  years  his 
father  had  a  wolverene  skin,  taken  in  Antelope  Park,  Mineral  County, 
and  says  the  animals  were  not  at  all  uncommon  in  that  section  30 
years  ago.  A  wolverene  shot  at  the  east  base  of  Pagosa  Peak  in  the 
winter  of  1905  was  mounted  and  on  exhibition  in  Pagosa  Springs 
until  1907,  when  it  was  sent  to  Denver  with  a  miscellaneous  mounted 
collection.     Mr.  H.  N.  Wheeler,  formerly  supervisor  of  the  Monte- 

1  BuU.  Essex  Inst..  VI,  p.  54,  1874. 
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zuma  National  Forest,  has  a  wolverene  skin  said  to  have  been  taken 
in  the  spruce  belt  near  Calico  Mountain,  west  of  Rico,  in  1905,  and 
through  other  sources  I  leam  that  these  animals  are  of  occasional 
occurrence  in  the  La  Plata  Mountains.  One  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
near  the  Silver  Picket  mine,  on  Mount  Wilson,  in  the  San  Miguel 
Mountains,  about  1895,  and  according  to  Mr.  D.  Costello,  of  Gardner, 
one  was  killed  on  the  head  of  Huerfano  River  many  years  ago. 

Allen  says  the  wolverene  was  not  uncommon  in  Park  Coimty  in 
1871,  and  he  saw  the  skin  of  one  taken  near  Montgomery;  ^  while  it 
formerly  occurred  in  Clear  Creek  County,  according  to  Trippe.' 
Coues  mentions  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Colorado  mammals 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Maxwell  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition. 
It  was  caught  in  a  steel  trap  in  the  mountains  near  Boulder.'  In 
an  interesting  general  account  of  the  wolverene  Mr.  C.  A.  Cooper 
describes  his  capture  of  an  old  male  in  the  heavy  forest  on  the  summit 
of  Gore  Pass,  between  Middle  and  Egeria  Parks,  during  the  winter 
of  1883,  and  also  mentions  four  beautifully  marked  wolverene  skins 
which  he  examined  at  Trappers  Lake,  Garfield  County,  in  the  winter 
of  1 889,*  while'  a  companion  of  Cooper's  reported  seeing  a  wolverene 
in  Rock  Creek  Canyon,  Egeria  Park,  in  1888.  *  Warren  records  a 
wolverene  taken  near  Irwin,  Gunnison  County,  about  1890,  and 
states  that  he  saw  fresh  tracks  in  the  snow  near  Irwin  in  October, 
1905,  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet.®  A  specimen  in  the  Carter 
collection  in  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History  was  taken 
near  Breckenridge,  Summit  Coimty. 

Bassariscns  astntns  flavns  Rhoads.     Civet  Cat ;  Cacomistle. 

The  data  at  hand  bearing  on  this  handsome  and  interesting  animal 
are  rather  meager  and  unsatisfactory,  and  probably  do  not  well 
indicate  its  distribution  and  abimdance  in  Colorado.  The  species 
appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone,  and  with  a  single 
exception  all  the  records  are  from  the  rough  canyon  country  in  the 
lower  southwestern  part  of  the  State  from  the  Grand  River  Valley 
southward. 

The  civet  cat  is  tolerably  common  on  Mesa  Verde  and  thence  north 
to  the  southern  base  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau.  In  June,  1907, 
I  saw  its  small,  round,  cat-Uke  tracks  in  the  dust  beneath  many  of 
the  overhanging  rock  ledges  along  Navajo  Canyon,  25  miles  south- 
west of  Mancos;  while  among  the  Spruce  Tree  Cliff  Ruins  at  the 
head  of  tliis  canyon,  and  particularly  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
cavern  behind  the  ruins,  the  footprints  of  civet  cats,  leading  here 

1  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  64, 1874. 

«  S«e  Coues,  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  224, 1874. 

s  Dartt,  On  the  Plains  and  Among  the  Pealcs,  p.  219, 1879. 

<  Big  Game  of  North  America,  pp.  479-601, 1890. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  492, 1890. 

«  Mammate  of  Colorado,  p.  262, 1906. 
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and  there  among  the  numeroiis  smaller  tracks  of  cliff  mice  and  wood 
rats,  were  plainly  discerned  in  the  thick  layer  of  fine  rock  dust. 
However,  none  came  to  meat-baited  traps  which  I  scattered  along 
the  ledges.  Mr.  Steve  Elkins,  of  Mancos,  states  that  he  has  seen  a 
civet  cat  which  was  killed  in  Mancos  Canyon.  This  species  is  not 
reported  in  McElmo  Canyon,  and  seems  to  be  httle  known  to  the 
hmiters  of  Montezuma  County,  but  this  is  not  strange,  since  it  is 
nocturnal,  and  in  hunting  for  cliff  mice  and  wood  rats  rarely  leaves 
the  caves  and  deeper  recesses  in  the  rocky  walls  of  canyons.  A 
mounted  specimen  which  I  saw  in  Durango  probably  came  from 
either  Montezimia  County  or  southern  La  Plata  County. 

The  civet  cat  is  more  generally  known  in  the  region  bordering  the 
lower  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  Rivers.  Mr.  Henry  Huff,  an  Indian 
Uving  at  Norwood,  who  trapped  in  the  Dry  Creek  Basin,  in  western 
San  Miguel  County,  during  the  winter  of  1906-7,  states  that  the 
*' ring- tails'*  are  not  at  all  unconunon  among  the  ledges  of  that  region. 
A  fine  adult  civet  cat  caught  by  him  and  an  immature  individual 
taken  the  same  winter  in  the  canyon  of  San  Miguel  River,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Coventry,  are  in  the  Warren  collection.  Civet  cats  are 
reported  from  the  Tabeguache  Canyon,  north  of  the  San  Miguel,  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Galloway,  of  Norwood,  informed  me  of  five  which  were  killed 
some  years  ago  at  the  Suniise  copper  mine  in  West  Paradox  Valley. 

There  are  three  Mesa  County  records  of  civet  cats.  In  June,  1893, 
Loring  saw  a  skin  in  a  fur  buyer's  store  at  Grand  Junction  which  was 
said  to  have  been  taken  the  previous  fall  about  4  miles  from  that  place. 
A  specimen  which  the  National  Museum  obtained  from  Conductor 
Tuttle  of  the  Colorado  Midland  Railway,  was  caught  by  a  trapper  in 
Mesa  County  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  mounted  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken, 
of  Colorado  Springs.  The  history  of  this  specimen  is  given  by  Dr. 
W.  W.  Arnold  in  Outdoor  Life.^  Warren  records  Bassariscus  from 
Delta  on  the  authority  of  A.  E.  Beardsley.'  An  animal  answering 
its  description  was  reported  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken  from  Beaver  Creek, 
Fremont  County,  some  25  miles  south  of  Colorado  Springs,  in  1904. 

Procyon  lotor  (Linnaeus).     Raccoon. 

The  data  on  the  distribution  and  abundance  of  the  raccoon  within 
the  State  are  somewhat  Umited  and  probably  do  not  indicate  the 
extent  of  its  range.  It  is  tolerably  common  on  the  eastern  plains, 
along  some  of  the  larger  foothill  streams,  and  in  the  extreme  south 
from  the  San  Luis  Valley  west  to  La  Plata  County.  According  to 
Warren,  the  animal  has  been  taken  in  Grand  County,  west  of  the  Front 
Range.*  It  has  not  been  found  in  the  lower  northwestern  part  of  the 
State.  Whether  the  raccoons  which  reach  the  southern  counties  from 
the  south  and  southwest,  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  San  Juan  River 

1  Outdoor  Life,  p.  833,  Nov.,  1905.  »  Further  Notes  on  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  83, 1908. 

s  Mamnmls  of  Colorado,  p.  260, 1906. 
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and  tributary  streams,  are  distinct  from  those  east  of  the  mountains 
is  not  certain,  as  no  specimens  are  available  for  comparison.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  on  geographic  grounds,  that  the  raccoons 
occurring  west  and  south  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  in  Archuleta 
and  La  Plata  Counties,  are  P.  mexicanus.  The  raccoons  which  were 
reported  in  1907  from  the  San  Luis  Lakes  and  the  cotton  wood-fringed 
streams  at  the  western  base  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  may  have 
reached  the  San  Luis  Valley  from  the  east  by  crossing  over  the  low 
Mosca  Pass  from  the  head  of  the  Huerfano  River. 

Raccoons  are  stated  to  be  conunon  at  a  number  of  points  on  the 
plains  east  of  the  mountains,  and  probably  occur  along  all  the  larger 
streams,  which  are  well  fringed  with  cottonwoods,  and  follow  them 
some  distance  into  the  foothills.  There  is  a  skull  from  the  foothills 
near  Arkins,  Larimer  County,  and  the  distribution  in  the  foothills  is 
further  indicated  by  reports  from  Gardner  and  I^a  Veta,  Huerfano 
County.  A  specimen  in  the  Warren  collection  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Platte  Canyon,  Douglas  County,  has  been  examined  by  the  Bio- 
logical Survey.  Raccoons  are  said  to  be  tolerably  conmaon  in  the 
marshes  and  along  streams  in  the  Ix)veland  region.  Loring,  who 
secured  a  specimen  at  Loveland  in  1897,  states  that  he  captured  it  in 
a  cat-tail  marsh  wliich  was  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  cottonwoods,  and 
he  thinks  the  animals  were  living  in  holes  in  the  banks  at  that  point, 
rather  than  in  hollow  trees.  At  Las  Animas  in  July,  1892,  Dr.  A.  K. 
Fisher  noted  along  the  Arkansas  River  and  on  the  banks  of  irrigation 
ditches  a  great  many  tracks  made  by  raccoons  searching  for  frogs. 
Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz  reported  a  few  raccoons  on  Big  Sandy  Creek,  near 
Hugo,  in  1905.  Warren  says  they  are  found  at  Watervale,  in  south 
central  Las  Animas  County.* 

In  May,  1909,  raccoons  were  abundant  among  the  sandstone 
ledges  along  the  South  Fork  of  the  RepubUcan  River  at  Tuttle  and 
in  similar  situations  at  Wray,  while  many  tracks  were  seen  on  sand- 
bars in  the  South  Platte  River  2  miles  northeast  of  Sterling.  Several 
dens  were  located  among  the  rocks  near  Tuttle,  at  one  of  which> 
within  50  yards  of  our  camp,  a  large,  dark-colored  female  raccoon 
was  trapped.  Dismal  howls  and  barks,  not  unlike  those  of  a  dog, 
advised  us  of  her  capture  one  night  about  10  o'clock.  The  raccoons 
at  Tuttle  were  feeding  extensively  upon  grasshoppers,  and  the  excre- 
ment found  near  the.  dens  consisted  very  largely  of  the  remains  of 
those  insects. 

Raccoons  are  said  to  follow  up  the  Los  Pifios  as  far  as  Bayfield, 
La  Plata  County,  and  are  found  in  small  numbers  along  the  San 
Juan  River  to  Pagosa  Springs,  but  I  was  informed  at  both  localities 
that  prior  to  10  or  15  years  ago  none  were  present.  At  Arboles  I  saw 
trac^  in  a  dry  arroyo  extending  north  from  the  San  Juan  River. 


1  The  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  219, 1910. 
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TJrsns  americanns  Pallas.     Black  Bear. 

The  black  bear  is  still 'tolerably  common  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
mountains,  especially  in  the  ranges  surrounding  North,  Middle,  and 
Egeria  Parks,  and  in  the  Elk,  Saguache,  San  Juan,  and  La  Plata 
Mountains,  where  the  forests  are  most  extensive.  It  is  dichromatic, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  numerous  skins 
examined  and  the  statements  of  hunters  and  trappers  indicate  that 
black,  brown,  and  cinnamon  animals  frequently  occur  in  the  same 
localities.  The  typical  black  phase  is  least  common  in  the  southern 
mountains  and  at  the  lower  elevations,  but  is  more  frequent  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State. 

In  a  series  of  nine  very  large  skins  which  I  examined  in  the  store 
of  Fred  Selak,  near  Coulter,  Middle  Park,  five  were  brown  and  four 
black.  They  had  been  purchased  from  a  trapper  living  in  the 
Vasquez  Mountains,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Williams  Fork  of 
Grand  River.  Most  of  them  had  been  taken  in  large  log  traps,  and 
as  a  consequence  had  mutilated  their  claws  by  their  efforts  to  escape. 
A  number  of  bears  are  killed  each  spring  in  the  lodgepole  pine  and 
spruce  forests  on  the  mountain  ranges  bordering  Middle  Park,  and 
skins  from  this  section  brought  about  $25  each  in  1905-6.  In  the 
aspen  forests  on  the  White  River  Plateau,  and  near  Arapahoe  Pass, 
in  the  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains,  many  of  the  larger  trees  were  badly 
scarred  to  a  height  of  8  feet  or  more  by  the  claw  marks  of  bears.  In 
October,  1906,  I  saw  the  tracks  of  a  medium-sized  bear  in  the  snow 
above  timberline  near  Berthoud  Pass.  Bears  were  reported  in  vary- 
ing numbers  in  1905-6  on  the  Medicine  Bow,  Park,  and  Gore  Ranges, 
Elk  Head  and  Williams  River  Mountains,  Danforth  Hills,  and 
Mount  Cullom,  west  of  Green  River.  Tracks  are  said  to  have  been 
seen  among  the  pinyons  near  Douglas  Spring,  in  the  Escalante  Hills, 
in  the  winter  of  1905-6.  At  Glenwood  Springs  I  saw  many  skins 
from  the  high  country  south  of  Grand  River  and  others  from  the 
White  River  Plateau. 

Bears  are  now  becoming  scarce  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Front 
Range.  In  1893  Loring  reported  them  common  in  the  Estes  Park 
region,  one  trapper  having  killed  14  in  three  years;  but  the  animals 
are  stated  to  be  rare  at  present  in  the  higher  parts  of  Clear  Creek 
County  (Floyd  Hill  and  Grays  Peak). 

Bears  were  not  considered  uncommon  in  the  mountains  of  southern 
Colorado  in  1907,  being  reported  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  Cochetopa 
Hills,  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  north  of  Pagosa  Springs  and  Valle- 
cito,  in  the  La  Plata  Mountains  northeast  of  Mancos,  and  in  the 
San  Miguel  Mountains  from  Mount  Wilson  west  to  Lone  Cone. 
They  occur  more  or  less  conmaonly  the  entire  length  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  and  Culebra  Ranges,  particularly  on  the  more  heavily  forested 
eastern  slopes,  and  also  in  the  West  Elk  Mountains  and  on  the 
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Uncompahgre  Plateau.  They  are  rare  in  the  rough  parts  of  Las 
Anhnas  County.  Prof.  Lantz  heard  of  one  which  was  killed  20  miles 
south  of  Higbee  about  1908. 

In  the  Pagosa  Springs  region,  as  elsewhere,  bears  are  usually  found 
in  the  aspen  and  spruce  belt,  but  they  occasionally  come  down  from 
these  elevations  into  the  yellow  pine  forests  and  kill  many  sheep. 
The  winter  dens  are  left  about  May  1,  or  sometimes  earlier,  and,  as 
sufficient  snow  for  tracking  remains  in  the  higher  country  for  an- 
other month,. May  is  considered  an  excellent  time  for  bear  hunting. 
Most  of  the  hunting  is  done  with  hounds,  and  large  packs  of  bear  dogs 
are  owned  at  both  Pagosa  Springs  and  Mancos,  which  are  probably 
the  best  two  outfitting  points  for  bear  hunts  in  the  southern  moun- 
tains. A  number  of  hunting  parties  were  located  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Pagosa  Springs  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  late  in  May,  1907. 
A  large  black  bear  was  killed  on  Pagosa  Peak  May  30,  and  a  little 
earlier  in  the  same  month  an  old  female  and  cub  were  killed  on 
Middle  Mancos  River,  10  miles  east  of  Mancos.  A  brown  cub  was 
roped  at  the  Evans  sawmill,  near  Vallecito,  a  few  days  before  I 
reached  there,  June  5.  Mr.  Steve  Elkins,  of  Mancos,  one  of  the  most 
successful  bear  hunters  in  southwestern  Colorado,  states  that  the 
largest  black  bear  which  he  has  killed  in  the  La  Plata  Mountains 
weighed  very  nearly  500  pounds. 

In  the  San  Miguel  region  bears  appear  to  occur  regularly  at  a  lower 
altitude  than  elsewhere  in  Colorado,  and  are  not  uncommon 
down  into  the  pinyon  country.  One  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
within  a  mile  of  PlacerviUe  in  the  spring  of  1907,  while  in  the  well- 
settled  country  between  Coventry  and  Norwood  a  large  brown  bear 
was  seen  at  the  carcass  of  a  cow  in  an  open  field  a  few  days  before 
my  arrival,  July  1.  The  animals  are  occasionally  seen  along  Naturita 
Creek  near  Coventry.  In  the  pinyon  country  of  western  San  Miguel 
and  Montrose  Counties  the  cinnamon  phase  prevails,  and  very  light 
colored  individuals  are  not  unconmion.  Mr.  Henry  Huff,  an  Indian 
Uving  at  Norwood,  showed  me  the  skin  of  a  remarkably  light  colored 
yearling  cub  which  he  had  captured  in  the  Dry  Creek  Basin  by  crawl- 
ing into  the  den  after  killing  the  mother,  an  old  cinnamon,  and  the 
other  cub.  This  skin  was  a  pale  creamy  yellowish  white  throughout, 
with  the  exception  of  the  face  and  nose,  which  were  very  fight  brown. 

Bear  signs  were  abundant  in  the  aspen  belt  on  Lone  Cone  late  in 
July.  A  great  many  of  the  aspens  were  scratched  and  clawed,  many 
of  the  marks  being  recent.  Two  trees  showed  plainly  where  the 
animals  had  climbed  to  the  upper  branches — sure  evidence  that  they 
were  not  grizzfies.  The  claw  marks  on  these  trees  were  very  distinct 
to  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more.  (See  fig.  29.)  Other  bear  signs — 
chiefly  overturned  logs  and  rocks  where  the  animals  had  been  search- 
ing for  ants  and  beetles — were  abundant  on  Lone  Cone,  and  indicated 
that  the  region  was  one  of  bruin's  favorite  ranges. 
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The  Biological  Survey  has  a  series  of  10  bear  skulls  which  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  secured  on  Divide  Creek,  Garfield  County,  in 
April,  1905;  also  three  from  Pagosa  Springs,  taken  in  the  sununer  of 
1907.  Skulls  in  the  National  Museum  were  collected  by  Mr.  E. 
Thompson  Seton  in  the  Rifle  region  and  near  Mount  Marvine.  AUen 
found  black  and  cinnamon  bears  in  about  equal  numbers  in  Park 
County  in  1871.*  Coues  and  Yarrow  mention  a  specimen  obtained 
by  Lieut.  Marshall  at  Pagosa  Springs  in  1874.' 

Ursus  horribilis  Ord.    Grizzly  Bear;  Silver-tip. 

At  present  grizzly  bears  are  uncommon,  if  not  rare,  in  the  northern 
mountains,  but  are 
occasionally  seen  in 
the  wilder  moun- 
tains of  southern 
Colorado,  particu- 
larly in  the  San 
Juan,  La  Plata,  and 
San  Miguel  Ranges. 
Many  of  the  data 
respecting  the  griz- 
zly (or  silver-tip,  as 
it  is  generally  known 
to  hunters)  within 
the  State,  past  and 
present,  are  unsat- 
isfactory and  some- 
what conflicting, 
many  of  the  reports 
undoubtedly  refer- 
ring to  blacl^  bears, 
or  more  often  to 
large  cinnamon 
bears. 

In  1905-6  the  best 

informed     hunters      Fio.  29.— Claw  marks  of  black  bear  on  aspen  {Popultts  tremuloides), 
,  ^  •       .  1  Lone  CoQe,  San  Miguel  Mountains,  at  10,000  feet. 

and  trappers  m  the 

northern  mountains  considered  the  grizzly  rare.  The  reports  which 
follow  seem  to  refer  beyond  question  to  tliis  species.  A  very  large 
old  silver-tip  was  reported  in  the  region  about  Strawberry  and  Grand 
Lakes,  in  northeastern  Middle  Park,  in  1905.  This  old  fellow  is  said 
to  have  ranged  that  part  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Front  Range 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  well  known  to  the  hunters  of  the  region 
as  Old  Saddleback — so  called  because  of  an  area  of  light-colored  fur 

1  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  p.  54, 1874.  *  Explorations  W.  of  100th  Meridian,  p.  67, 1875. 
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near  the  middle  of  the  back.*  Another  very  large  bear  was  reported 
the  same  year  from  Mount  Baker,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Rabbit 
Ear  Mountains,  and  according  to  well-informed  hunters  a  few  silver- 
tips  were  yet  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pyramid  Peak,  in  the 
mountains  west  of  Egeria  Park.  The  skin  of  a  two-thirds-grown 
silver-tip  killed  near  Sleepy  Cap,  Williams  River  Mountains,  in 
October,  1890,  by  Mr.  Oscar  Lampton,  of  Montrose,  has  front«claws 
3  inches  in  length,  following  the  ciurve.  Lumbermen  at  the  tie 
camps  on  the  headwaters  of  Grand  Encampment  River,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Park  Range,  stated  that  a  large  silver-tip  often 
came  about  the  camps  during  the  spring  of  1906.  Mr.  William  Cross, 
the  Glenwood  Springs  taxidermist,  showed  me  a  photograph  of  the 
skin  of  a  very  large  silver-tip  killed  in  October,  1906,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Book  Plateau,  in  extreme  western  Garfield  County,  by 
Mr.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  This  bear, 
judging  from  the  photograph,  was  a  remarkably  large  one,  and  the 
claws  on  the  forefeet  were  very  long  and  regular.  The  longest  fore 
claw  (measured  by  Mr.  Cross)  was  exactly  4^  inches  along  the  curve. 
The  skull  in  Mr.  Cross's  shop  was  very  large  and  massive  and  indi- 
cated an  old  animal.  Mr.  Cross  stated  that  at  least  two  silver-tips 
have  been  killed  in  the  mountains  near  Gypsum  during  recent  years — 
a  large  individual  in  the  spring  of  1903  on  the  head  of  Gypsum  Creek 
by  Mr.  Muckey ;  and  another  bear,  nearly  grown,  in  the  same  region 
in  the  spring  of  1907  by  Mr.  Jake  Borah,  the  veteran  Meeker  hunter. 

I  have  no  data  respecting  the  recent  occurrence  of  this  bear  along 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Front  Range,  and  it  appears  to  be  now 
extremely  rare  or  entirely  absent.  In  the  early  seventies  of  last 
century  grizzlies  were  not  uncommon  along  the  liigher  crests  of  the 
Front  and  Saguache  Ranges.  Brewer  mentions  six  which  he  saw 
above  13,000  feet  in  the  mountains  in  close  proximity  to  Grays  Peak 
and  near  Mount  Yale,  and  says:  '^Judging  from  the  few  seen  and 
from  skins  examined  in  Denver,  they  are  smaller, than  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  hair  not  so  long  and  shaggy,  the  color  more  silvery,  or 
truly  grizzled.*'^ 

In  the  sunmier  of  1907  considerable  information  was  secured  on 
the  present  range  and  abundance  of  the  silver-tip  in  the  southern 
mountains.  Small  numbers  are  found  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains 
north  of  Pagosa  Springs  and  VaUecito,  and  according  to  Forest  Ranger 
E.  E.  Chapson,  an  average  of  one  or  two  had  been  killed  north  of 
Pagosa  Springs  each  spring  until  1907,  when  none  were  killed. 
Silver-tips  kill  a  number  of  cattle  in  the  southern  foothills  of  the 
San  Juan  some  years,  one  having  killed  four  head  in  the  country 
to  the  west  of  Pagosa  Peak  in  May,  1907.     This  is  doubtless  the  same 

»  Doubtless  on  extreme  of  the  ord  inaiy  grizzling  or  silver  tipping  of  the  hairs,  which  is  normally  heaviest 
on  the  saddle  and  between  the  shoulders. 
*  Am.  Nat.,  V,  p.  221, 1871. 
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individual  which  was  reported  as  killing  cattle  on  the  middle  fork  of 
Piedra  River  a  few  weeks  later.  Ilenshaw  states  that  grizzhes  were 
quite  common  in  the  higher  San  Juan  Mountains  as  late  as  1873.  As 
far  as  could  be  learned,  the  silver-tip  lias  a  higher  range  than  the  black 
bear,  and  is  rarely  met  with  as  low  as  tlie  yellow  pine  belt. 

Mr.  Steve  Elkins,  of  Mancos,  states  that  the  silver-tip  is  encoun- 
tered rather  often  in  the  La  Plata  Mountahis  and  that  he  has 
killed  several  during  the  past  10  years.  Among  these  and  other  skins 
from  the  La  Plata  region  examined  by  Mr.  Elkins,  much  individual 
color  variation  was  exhibited,  some  being  a  faded  dirty  yellowish, 
with  the  hair  long  and  shaggy,  while  others  were  dark  clove  brown 
or  blackish,  with  hair  well  silvered  at  the  tip — sleek,  short-haired,  and 
beautiful  animals.  The  skin  of  a  large  silver-tip  which  was  trapped 
on  West  Dolores  River  in  the  spring  of  1906  is  owned  by  Mr.  Harry 
Pyle,  of  Dolores. 

A  silver- tip  was  shot  on  North  Mesa,  just  west  across  the  Naturita 
Valley  from  Lone  Cone,  San  Miguel  Mountains,  October  2,  1905,  by 
Mr.  Oscar  Lampton,  of  Montrose.  In  Montrose  Mr.  Lampton  showed 
me  the  skin  of  tliis  bear  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  full-head  rug  with 
the  skull  inside.  It  was  a  good-sized  animal  with  the  longest  fore 
claws  measuring  4  inches,  but  the  unworn  teeth  indicated  that  it  was 
young.  The  foreclaws  on  the  skin  of  a  large  old  cinnamon  bear  from 
the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  15  miles  west  of  Montrose,  are  markedly 
smaller  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  smaller  of  Mr.  Lampton's  two 
silver-tips  (from  the  WiUiams  River  Mountains).  The  silver-tips  are 
both  in  good  fur  and  agree  precisely  in  color,  being  a  uniform  grizzled 
black-brown  on  the  back;  the  legs,  a  rich  dark  shade  of  the  same 
color  without  the  grizzling;  face,  plain  brown;  nose,  clay  brown; 
claws,  black. 

Mr.  Henry  Huff,  an  Indian,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Galloway,  both  of  Nor- 
wood, killed  a  very  lai^e  old  male  silver-tip  among  the  Engelmann 
spruces  just  below  timberline  on  the  west  slope  of  Lone  Ck)ne,  San 
Miguel  Mountains,  May  26,  1907,  after  a  long  chase  from  the  lower 
north  slope  of  the  mountain.  A  female  bear  seen  at  the  same  time 
escaped,  and  is  said  still  to  range  the  Ijone  Cone  country.  The  snow 
was  reported  to  have  been  8  feet  deep  where  the  old  male  was  dis- 
patched, and  hence  it  was  with  some  misgivings  that  we  set  out  on 
July  27  to  secure  the  skull.  The  Indian  led  us  straight  to  the  spot, 
however,  in  a  dense  spruce  thicket  where  the  down  timber  was  heaviest. 
The  snow  had  but  recently  melted,  and  the  immense  carcass  had 
settled  across  a  lai^e  log.  Mr.  Galloway  estimated  the  weight  of  the 
bear  when  killed  at  between  800  and  1,000  pounds,  and  states  that 
the  skin  at  the  time  of  its  removal  from  the  body  was  so  heavy  that 
he  and  his  companion  had  great  difficulty  in  packing  it  upon  a  horse. 
The  stomach  of  this  bear,  examined  on  the  day  it  was  killed,  contained 
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notliing  but  a  double  handful  of  ants  and  the  larvae  of  wood-boring 
beetles.  Fortunately,  the  skm  way  at  a  near-by  ranch  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  to  Lone  Cone,  and  I  measured  and  photographed  it. 
The  pelt  was  in  prime  condition,  with  a  uniformly  short,  dense  pelage, 
shortest  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders,  where  the  hair  averaged 
about  3J  inches  in  length,  and  longest  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  fore- 
legs, where  it  averaged  6  J  inches.  The  Indian  aptly  Ukened  the  flaps 
of  long  shaggy  hair  on  the  upper  forel^s  to  a  cowboy's  chaps,  and 
said  tlie  resemblance  in  life  was  most  striking.  The  fur  was  a  dark, 
rich  clove  brown  at  base  throughout,  shading  into  plain  brownish 
black  on  sides  and  on  fore  and  hind  legs;  ears  and  face,  dark  brown; 
nose,  clay  brown;  dorsal  area,  from  rump  to  between  ears,  a  beautiful 
silvery  clove  brown,  brightest  between  shoulders,  owing  to  greater 
length  of  silvered  area  at  tips  of  hairs.  The  ears  were  comparatively 
short,  but  could  not  be  accurately  measured  on  the  dried  skin.  The 
following  skin  measurements  indicate  the  lai^e  size  of  tliis  bear, 
although  they  are  probably  somewhat  exaggerated  on  account  of 
stretching:  Distance  between  tips  of  fere  claws,  outstretched  skin, 
96i  inches;  length  from  tip  of  tail  to  end  of  nose,  outstretched  skin, 
87  inches;  longest  fore  claw,  along  curve,  4i  inches;  across  angle 
(straight),  SJ  inches;  hind  claws  (badly  worn),  under  1  inch.  Mr. 
Galloway's  flesh  measurements  of  hind  foot  were:  Heel  to  tip  of  claws, 
12i  inches;  across  base  of  toes  to  edge  of  hair  on  side,  7i  inches.  The 
old  age  of  this  bear  was  indicated  by  the  much-worn  teeth  and  hind 
claws.  One  of  the  massive  upper  incisors  was  a  mere  stub,  having 
been  broken  off  for  some  time.  Several  rifle  balls  had  penetrated 
the  posterior  part  of  the  skull  and  badly  shattered  it,  but  the  anterior 
part  was  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Warren,  of  Colorado  Springs,  has  in  his  collection  the 
skull  of  a  medium-sized  silver-tip  which  was  killed  some  years  ago 
in  the  Dry  Creek  Basin,  west  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains,  by  Mr. 
Jack  Watson,  of  Norwood.  The  Dry  Creek  Basin  is  Upper  Sonoran 
country,  the  altitude  being  not  over  6,000  feet — an  imusually  low 
elevation  for  the  silver-tip. 

While  on  Lone  Cone,  July  27,  I  photographed  a  large  aspen  which 
plainly  showed  fairly  fresh  claw  marks  of  a  large  bear,  apparently  a 
silver-tip,  to  a  height  of  IS  teet^  Several  other  aspens  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  Lone  Cone  were  claw-marked  by  silver-tips,  but  most  of 
the  scratching  was  old. 

Grizzlies  are  becoming  very  scarce  on  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  and 
Culebra  Ranges,  but  are  still  occasionally  encountered  among  the 
Cochetopa  Hills  west  of  Saguache.  A  large  individual  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  in  a  trap  on  the  head  of  Trinchera  Creek  in  the  spring  of 
1907  by  Mr.  George  Wheeler,  of  Fort  Garland.  That  the  grizzly 
was  occasionally  met  with  east  of  the  mountains  in  early  times  is 
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shown  by  an  account  of  a  bear  which  killed  Lewis  Dawson,  a  mem- 
ber of  Jacob  Fowler's  party,  at  the  mouth  of  Purgatory  River  in  1821.* 
The  National  Museum  has  the  skin  and  skull  of  a  grizzly  killed 
near  Twin  Lakes  July  28,  1876;  a  skull  from  Burro  Mountain,  near 
Elwood,  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains;  and  two  skuUs  of  bears  killed 
on  Miller  Creek,  in  the  Glen  wood  Springs  region,  in  either  1896  or 
1897.  The  Biological  Survey  has  skuUs  from  Pagosa  Springs  and 
Lone  Cone,  and  Coues  and  Yarrow  mention  a  skin  secured  near 
Pagosa  Springs  in  1874  by  Lieut.  Marshall.^ 

Scalopns  aquations  intermedins  (Elliot).     Plains  Mole. 

Moles  enter  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  from  the  plains. 
Thus  far  they  are  known  only  from  Yuma  County,  but  very  likely 
occmr  throughout  the  sand  hill  region  from  the  Arickaree  Valley 
north  at  least  to  Holyoke.  I  found  them  abundant  at  Wray  in 
December,  1907,  in  the  valley  along  Chief  Creek,  and  especially 
numerous  in  the  young  apple  orchard  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Wolfe,  a  mile  east 
of  the  town.  The  loose  sandy  loam  soil  of  tliis  orchard  of  several 
acres  was  furrowed  with  a  network  of  mole  runways.  Notwitlistand- 
ing  the  great  abundance  of  moles  on  his  ranch,  Mr.  Wolfe  has  detected 
no  injurious  effects  from  their  presence,  and  considers  that  they 
confer  a  benefit  by  thoroughly  working  over  the  surface  soil  in  search 
of  worms.  A  male  was  trapped  in  Mr.  Wolfe's  orchard  December 
13,  when  the  groimd  was  partially  frozen  and  covered  with  a  3-inch 
fall  of  snow,  which  is  good  evidence  that  moles  are  active  in  loose 
soil  during  winter  weather.  I  again  visited  Mr.  Wolfe's  orcliard  in 
May,  1909,  but  found  only  one  fresh  mole  runway.  Several  older 
runways  seen,  however,  indicated  that  the  animals  either  were 
inactive  or  were  working  at  a  considerable  depth.  In  driving  from 
Wray  to  Yuma  I  saw  mole  runways  in  the  sand  at  two  points,  5  and 
12  miles,  respectively,  west  of  Wray.  At  Yuma  .a  small  colony  was 
working  in  soft  soil  on  the  embankment  along  the  Burhngton  Rail- 
road a  mile  east  of  town.  No  signs  of  moles  were  seen  in  driving 
northwest  from  Yuma  to  SterUng. 

The  Wray  specimen  agrees  very  closely  with  topotypes  of  S.  a. 
intermedius  from  Alva,  Oklahoma,  in  small  size,  pale  coloration,  and 
particularly  in  small  size  of  skuU.  The  skuU  of  tliis  specimen  meas- 
xu-es:  Total  length,  33.9;  mastoid  breadth,  17.4;  palatal  length,  15. 
Skin  measurements  are:  Total  length,  145;  tail  vertebrae,  28;  hind 
foot,  23. 

An  alcoholic  specimen  from  Dry  Willow  Creek,  12  miles  southeast 
of  Wray,  in  the  collection  of  the  Colorado  Historical  and  Natural 
History  Society,  has  been  recorded  by  Warren.* 

1  Journal  of  Jacob  Fowler.    New  York,  1898. 

«  Explorattons  W.  of  100th  Meridian,  V,  p.  66, 1876. 

<  Further  Notes  on  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  84, 1906. 
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Sorex  personatns  I.  Geoff.  St.  Hilaire.     Masked  Shrew. 

This  species  is  apparently  far  less  common  and  widely  distributed 
in  the  Colorado  mountains  than  S.  obscurus,  although  at  one  point — 
St.  Elmo,  at  10,000  feet  in  the  Saguache  Mountains — it  was  the 
more  common  of  the  two.  I  have  found  it  at  only  two  locaUties  in 
the  mountains  of  northern  Colorado — an  adult  male  being  taken  at 
9,000  feet  on  Arapahoe  Pass,  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains,  in  a  damp, 
mossy  place  on  a  cold  north  slope;  and  a  female  being  trapped  in  a 
cold  bog  near  Pearl,  in  the  northern  end  of  North  Park,  at  8,500  feet. 
At  St.  Elmo,  in  October,  1907,  eight  specimens  of  S.  personatns  were 
taken  in  three  nights'  trapping,  chiefly  beneath  mossy  rotten  logs 
in  the  damp  thickets  of  Engelmann  spruce  along  Chalk  Creek.  The 
above  specimens  are  in  all  respects  typical  S,  personatuSj  but  one 
from  Loveland,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  foothills,  shows  an  approach 
to  the  paler  and  grayer  plains  form  S.  p.  haydeni. 

Several  specimens  of  S.  personcUus  taken  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Young  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boulder,  and  at  Buchanan  Pass,  Boulder  County,  are  in  the 
National  Museum.  Others  from  Irwin,  Gunnison  County,  at  10,700 
feet;  Lake  Moraine,  El  Paso  County,  at  10,250  feet;  and  Mud  Springs, 
on  the  White  River  Plateau,  at  8,850  feet,  are  in  the  Warren  collec- 
tion. Warren  states  that  he  has  recently  identified  specimens  from 
the  Summit  House  on  Pikes  Peak,  14,147  feet  altitude.*  A  specimen 
from  Marvine  Lodge,  Rio  Blanco  County,  is  recorded  by  Felger.* 

Sorex  obscnms  Merriam.     Rocky  Mountain  Shrew. 

This  is  the  conmion  shrew  of  the  high  Colorado  mountains  in  the 
Canadian  and  Hudsonian  zones.  Specimens  from  timberline  on 
Longs  Peak  and  Moimt  McClellan  indicate  its  upper  limits,  while  on 
cold  slopes  and  along  streams,  where  the  conditions  are  semiboreal,  I 
have  taken  it  as  low  as  5,800  feet,  and  it  has  recently  been  recorded 
from  Boulder  (5,400  feet).*  It  is  usually  trapped  in  mountain  bogs 
and  beneath  moss-covered  rotten  logs  in  spruce  and  aspen  forests.  In 
a  grassy  mountain  park  near  Gore  Pass,  between  Egeria  and  Middle 
Parks,  one  was  secured  in  a  runway  of  Microtus  nanus j  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  forest;  while  Loring  trapped  a  specimen  in  a  cabin 
near  Silverton.  Three  of  these  shrews  got  into  my  traps  set  among 
rank  vegetation  in  an  aspen  bog  near  Uncompahgre  Butte,  on  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau,  at  9,000  feet,  July  17,  1907.  At  St.  Elmo,  in 
the  Saguache  Mountains,  at  10,000  feet,  I  collected  two  specimens  in 
October  in  the  damp  spruce  thickets  along  Chalk  Creek.  This  shrew 
was  not  so  conmion  as  S.  personatus  at  this  point.  The  moimtain 
shrew  is  chiefly  nocturnal,  but  Loring  caught  one  at  Gold  Hill  during 
the  daytime,  and  one  afternoon  at  Baxter  Pass,  on  the  Book  Plateau, 

1  The  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  263, 1910.  » Young,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  p.  407, 1908. 

s  Univ.  of  Colo.  Studies,  VD,  No.  2,  p.  146, 1910. 
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I  saw  one  running  about  under  a  spmce  log.  Specimens  of  this  spe- 
cies from  a  great  many  Colorado  localities  are  in  the  Biological  Survey 
collection. 

Sorex  vagrans  dobsoni  Merriam.     Dobson  Shrew. 

A  specimen  of  the  Uttle  Dobson  shrew  from  Lake  Moraine,  El  Paso 
County,  which  Warren  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey  for  determina- 
tion in  1905,  is  the  only  Colorado  record.  It  was  collected  at  an 
altitude  of  10,250  feet. 

Sorex  tenellns  nanus  Merriam.     Dwarf  Shrew. 

Sarex  tenellus  nanus  Merriam,  N.  Am.  F'auna  No.  10,  p.  81, 1895.    Type  from  Estes 
Park,  Larimer  County,  Colorado. 

This  little  shrew  must  be  very  rare,  as  not  one  was  captured  in  my 
three  seasons'  work  on  all  the  higher  mountain  ranges  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  type,  an  adult  female  taken  in  Estes  Park 
August  3,  1895,  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Preble,  the  Biological  Survey  has  a 
skull  from  Westcliffe,  Custer  County.  A  third  specimen  from  Colo- 
rado, in  the  Warren  collection,  has  been  identified  by  the  Biological 
Survey.  It  was  collected  on  Bear  Creek,  in  the  mountains  near 
Colorado  Springs. 

Veosorex  palnstris  navigator  Baird.     White-bellied  Water  Shrew. 

In  the  Colorado  mountains  the  large  water  shrew  is  found  chiefly 
between  7,500  and  10,500  feet,  in  the  Canadian  zone,  but  I  have 
taken  it  at  6,400  feet,  and  it  has  been  reported  once  from  as  low  as 
6,000  feet.  The  scattered  localities  at  which  specimens  have  been 
taken  indicate  a  general  distribution  over  the  mountainous  sections. 
The  species  is  always  found  near  water,  and  is  usually  taken  in  traps 
set  in  the  moss  at  the  edge  of  mountain  streamlets,  or  in  the  dense 
vegetation  of  cold  bogs  or  mountain  meadows.  Little  is  known  of 
its  habits. 

At  St.  Elmo,  in  the  Saguache  Mountains,  I  found  these  shrews 
conunon  along  some  small  streams  tributary  to  Chalk  Creek,  in 
October,  1907.  Three  out  of  four  specimens  collected  at  this  point 
were  taken  in  traps  placed  on  moss-covered  rocks  behind  a  small 
waterfall,  where  the  vegetation  was  saturated  by  the  dashing  spray. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Frey,  of  Salida,  reports  water  shrews  as  common  on  a 
small  stream  heading  on  the  east  slope  of  Round  Mountain,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range;  and  they  are  reported 
from  the  head  of  Muddy  Creek,  in  northwestern  Huerfano  County. 
In  a  long  line  of  traps  set  along  Maverick  Creek,  2  miles  northeast  of 
Coventry,  the  night  of  July  4,  I  secured  three  water  shrews,  all  being 
taken  in  traps  beneath  waterfalls.  The  elevation  is  6,400  feet,  excepn 
tionally  low  for  this  shrew,  and  the  piny  on  and  juniper  clad  bluffs 
bordering  the  Maverick  gave  anything  but  a  boreal  environment  to 
this  species,  which  is  so  closely  associated  with  cold  dashing  moimtain 
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streams,  mossy  rocks,  and  towering  spruces.  At  Coventry  I  was 
informed  water  shrews  are  occasionally  seen  at  the  Stephens  ranch, 
in  the  western  end  of  West  Paradox  Valley,  at  a  little  imder  6,000  feet. 
There  are  a  niunber  of  cold  springs,  bordered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
water  cress  at  this  point,  which  is  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  La  Sal 
Mountains. 

Specimens  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  are  from  Gold  Hill; 
Elkhom,  Larimer  County;  Cochetopa  Pass;  St.  Elmo;  Almont;  Her- 
mit ;  Rico ;  and  Coventry.  Loring  saw  the  skin  of  one  of  these  shrews 
at  Silverton.  The  National  Museum  has  specimens  from  Black  Hawk; 
Middle  Park;  Mount  Elbert;  and  old  Fort  Massachuisetts,  near  Fort 
Garland.  Others  from  Crested  Butte  and  Lake  Moraine  are  in,  the 
Warren  collection. 

Corynorhinns  macrotis  pallescens  Miller.     Big-eared  Bat. 

Very  little  information  is  at  hand  regarding  the  range  of  the  big- 
eared  bat  in  Colorado.  Thus  far  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  at  only 
five  locaUties,  all  of  them  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  foothills.  A 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
secured  at  Fort  Collins  by  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Johnson,  has  been  identified 
by  the  Biological  Survey.  Miller  records  another  specimen  from 
Larimer  County,^  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Beardsley  has  taken  two  of  these  bats 
at  Trinidad,  according  to  Warren.^  More  recently  Mr.  R.  T.  Yoimg 
has  recorded  a  specimen  collected  in  Boulder  Canyon,  at  an  approxi- 
mate elevation  of  7,000  feet.*  Jimius  Henderson,  curator  of  the 
museum  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  informs  me  of  the 
capture  of  a  specimen  in  a  tunnel  at  Crisman,  Fourmile  Canyon, 
Boulder  County,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  by  John  J.  Blanchard, 
November  1,  1909. 

Vyctinomns  mexicanns  Saussure.     Free-tailed  Bat. 

Four  males  of  tliis  austral  species  from  Newcastle,  Garfield  County, 
have  been  identified  for  Warren,  who  states  that  he  secured  them 
along  with  a  number  of  brown  bats  {Eptesicus  fascus)  j  July  16,  1907, 
*' behind  a  sheet-iron  shutter  on  a  building  where  they  had  gone  for 
shelter  during  the  day."*     The  elevation  of  Newcastle  is  5,374  feet. 

Nyctinomus  has  not  been  taken  elsewhere  within  the  State,  or 
indeed  anywhere  in  the  neighboring  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Utah.  The  Newcastle  record  is  therefore  a  very  great  northward 
extension  of  known  range  for  the  Rqcky  Mountain  region.  The  animal 
must  reach  this  point  from  the  southwest  through  the  warm  Grand 
Valley  extension  of  the  Colorado  River  Sonoran  area;  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  this  Lower  Sonoran  species  should  be  found  near  the 
extreme  upper  edge  of  a  narrow  tongue  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone, 

1 N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  13,  p.  53, 1807.  »  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  p.  407, 1908. 

<  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  267, 1906.  *  Furlher  Not«s  on  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  85, 1908. 
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surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  west  by  broad  belts  of  boreal 
country.  The  occurrence  of  the  free-tailed  bat  at  Newcastle  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  found  in  the  lowest  and  warmest  valleys  of  the 
southwestern  counties,  particularly  in  the  Grand  Valley  between 
Grand  Junction  and  the  Utah  boundary,  which  is  the  lowest  and 
most  truly  desert-like  part  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  area  in  western 
Colorado.  Hitherto  the  northern  known  limit  of  range  in  the  Colo- 
rado Valley  has  been  Grand  Falls,  Arizona,  in  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Colorado. 

Vyctinomns  depressus  Ward.    Tacubaya  Free-tailed  Bat. 

Through  Mr.  E.  R.  Warren,  of  Colorado  Springs,  the  Biological 
Survey  has  examined  a  Colorado  specimen  of  this  large  free-tailed 
bat.  Dr.  S.  M.  Bradbury,  of  Grand  Junction,  who  owns  the  speci- 
men, says  it  was  killed  by  some  boys  at  Grand  Junction  about  1900. 
Warren  has  already  placed  this  specimen  on  record.^ 

The  type  locality  of  N,  depressus  is  Tacubaya,  Federal  District, 
Mexico.  A  few  individuals  have  been  captured  in  the  desert  areas 
of  the  southwestern  United  States,  but  the  Grand  Junction  record 
extends  the  known  range  of  the  species  far  to  the  east  and  north. 

Antrozous  pallidns  (LeConte).     Pale  Bat. 

The  pale  bat  occurs  in  several  of  the  lowest  and  warmest  Upper 
Sonoran  valleys  of  extreme  southwestern  Colorado,  but  has  not  been 
reported  from  north  of  the  Grand  River  Valley.  An  extreme  record 
is  that  of  a  National  Museum  specimen  taken  at  Pueblo,  east  of  the 
mountains,  since  the  species  is  largely  restricted  to  the  desert  regions 
of  the  Southwest. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  observing  this  s|>ecies  was  afforded 
at  Ashbaugh's  ranch,  in  the  McElmo  Canyon,  20  miles  west  of  Cortez, 
in  June,  1907.  At  dusk  each  evening  numbers  of  these  large  bats 
appeared  about  the  cliffs  immediately  north  of  the  ranch,  coursing 
in  great  circles  above  the  upper  rim  rock  in  quest  of  insect  prey. 
The  large  size,  rapid  sailing  flight,  and  slow  wing  beats  made  these 
bats  most  conspicuous  in  contrast  with  the  hosts  of  small  Myotis  and 
PipistreUus  which  darted  about  in  the  gloaming  in  jerky,  erratic 
flight.  The  majority  of  the  pale  bats  flew  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  gun 
range  from  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  but  I  managed  to  shoot  two  females 
on  the  evening  of  June  21.  These  bats  were  rarely  observed  about 
the  ranch  buildings,  and  invariably  appeared  first  over  the  cliffs  in 
the  early  twilight.  Although  none  jvere  seen  actually  emerging  from 
the  cliffs,  the  nimierous  cracks  and  crevices  doubtless  formed  their 
retreat  during  the  day. 

In  the  deep  canyon  of  Tabeguache  Creek,  north  of  Nucla,  Montrose 
Coimty,  six  or  eight  pale  bats  flew  about  the  cliffs  at  a  considerable 


» Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  2G8, 1906. 
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height  above  our  camp  in  the  gathering  twilight,  July  19.  They 
appeared  in  companies  of  two  and  three  and  coursed  about  with 
characteristic  steady,  rapid  flight.  I  have  observed  this  species  at 
the  following  two  points  in  the  Grand  River  Valley,  a  single  individual 
at  each  locaUty:  In  the  rock-walled  canyon  of  Plateau  Creek,  5  miles 
east  of  Tunnel,  Mesa  Cbunty,  September  30,  1906;  and  among  the 
cliffs  along  Grand  River,  7  miles  west  of  Rifle,  August  14,  1907. 
Neither  bat  was  collected,  but  identification  was  reasonably  positive. 
A  large  light-colored  bat,  apparently  Antrozous^  is  commonly  reported 
from  the  Grand  River  Valley  near  Crevasse,  Mesa  County,  where  it  is 
said  to  live  in  ranch  buildings. 

The  first  recorded  instance  of  tlie  capture  of  Antroztms  in  Colorado 
is  that  given  by  Coues  and  Yarrow  of  a  specimen  taken  at  Pueblo  by 
W.  D.  Wheeler  in  October,  1874,  and  deposited  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum.*  Dr.  F.  W.  True  informs  me  that  this  specimen, 
which  appears  to  have  been  mummified,  was  destroyed  about  1905, 
but  that  the  skull  is  preserved. 

Myotis  snbnlatns  (Say).     Say  Bat. 

Vespertilio  mhulatus  Say,  Long's  Exped.  to  Rocky  Mte.,  II,  p.  65,  1823.    Type 
from  Arkansas  River,  near  La  Junta,  Otero  County,  Colorado. 

Warren  records  two  specimens  of  the  Say  bat  from  Colorado 
Springs.^  These  and  the  type  appear  to  be  the  only  Colorado  speci- 
mens of  this  widely  distributed  species  known  at  the  present  time. 
The  species  should  be  present  over  much  of  eastern  Colorado. 

Myotis  Incifngns  longicms  (True).     Long-legged  Bat. 

This  western  form  of  the  Uttle  brown  bat  is  not  uncommon  in  west- 
em  and  southern  Colorado.  One  shot  at  Steamboat  Springs  as  it 
was  flying  over  Bear  River  at  dusk  August  1,  1905,  is  lighter  colored 
than  normal  M.  longicms.  Two  others  in  grayish  pelage  were  se- 
cured on  the  White  River  meadows,  a  few  miles  east  of  Meeker, 
August  12.  At  the  last  locaUty  large  numbers  of  these  bats  were 
flying  over  White  River  late  in  the  evening.  A  dark  female  was 
collected  at  Coventry  August  1,  1907,  in  my  bedroom  at  2  a.  m. 
This  form  is  also  represented  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  by  a 
specimen  from  Grand  Junction,  collected  June  23,  1893,  by  Mr.  J. 
Alden  Loring;  and  another  collected  on  Conejos  River,  west  of  An- 
tonito,  by  Mr.  James  H.  Gaut,  September  4,  1904. 

Three  specimens  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  have 
been  identified  recently  for  Warren.  Two  were  collected  above 
Herard,  in  Madenos  Canyon,  Saguache  County,  at  an  elevation  of 
8,700  feet,  July  12,  1909.  A  third,  from  the  Medano  Springs  ranch, 
east  of  Mosca,  June  22,  1909,  has  distinct  whitish  edgings  to  the 

1  Exploretknis  W.  of  100th  Merid  ian,  V,  p.  85, 1875.  *  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  267, 1906. 
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uropatagium,  and  is  altogether  paler  than  normal  longicrus.  Young 
records  a  mutilated  skin  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia/  from  Eldora,  in  the  high  foothills  of  Boulder 
County. 

Myotis  evotis  (H.  Allen).    Long-eared  Bat. 

The  long-eared  bat  has  been  taken  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains 
in  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone,  and  a  specimen  recently  recorded  by 
Mr.  R.  T.  Young  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  7,000  feet,  in  the  Steam- 
boat Springs  region,'  shows  that  the  species  occasionally  ranges  into 
the  Transition  zone. 

A  series  of  11  specimens  was  collected  at  the  old  L7  ranch,  a  few 
miles  southeast  of  Sunny  Peak,  Routt  County,  in  August,  1906. 
The  bats  had  their  abode  in  the  deserted  ranch  house,  and  numbers 
could  be  seen  flying  in  and  out  of  the  open  doorway  at  dusk.  I  se- 
cured the  specimens  by  entering  the  house  after  nightfall  with  a 
candle.  Some  were  caught  with  an  insect  net,  while  others  were 
knocked  down  with  a  hat.  The  above  series  presents  considerable 
color  variation,  due  largely  to  age.  Three  are  immature  and  in  gray 
pelage,  but  the  majority  are  Ught  yellowish  brown.  In  1907  this 
species  was  tolerably  common  at  Ashbaugh's  ranch,  in  the  McElmo 
Canyon,  Montezuma  County,  from  June  20  to  23,  where  two  were 
caught  in  the  house  after  dark.  One  which  flew  into  a  house  at  Do- 
lores the  evening  of  June  27, 1  captured  with  my  hand.  At  Coventry 
this  was  the  most  abundant  bat  about  the  ranch  buildings  in  July. 
Five  were  caught  in  a  house  after  dark  July  24  as  they  flew  in  at 
the  open  window,  attracted  by  the  Ught.  I  have  not  taken  this 
bat  about  rocky  ledges  and  cUffs,  and  it  appears  to  frequent  mainly 
houses  and  outbuildings.  Nearly  all  the  above  specimens  are  females. 
Specimens  from  Loveland  have  been  recorded  by  Miller.^ 

Myotis  ynmanensis  (H.  Allen).     Fort  Yuma  Bat. 

This  pale  southwestern  species  is  at  present  known  in  Colorado 
only  from  western  Routt  County,  but  eventually  may  be  found  at 
other  points  along  the  western  border  of  the  State,  in  the  Upper 
Sonoran  zone.  It  is  represented  by  two  females  from  Snake  River, 
south  of  Sunny  Peak,  August  28,  1906;  and  a  male  from  near  Lily, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Bear  Rivers,  September  9,  1906. 
I  secured  these  bats  in  deserted  ranch  buildings  after  nightfall, 
where  they  were  not  at  all  common,  being  greatly  outnumbered  by 
M,  evotis. 

The  above  specimens  accord  well  in  color  with  typical  yumanensis 
from  Fort  Yuma,  CaUfomia,  but  have  a  somewhat  longer  forearm 
and  foot. 

Froc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  p.  408, 1908.  '  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  13,  p.  80, 1897. 
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Myotis  calif omicus  (Aud.  and  Bach.).    Little  Calif omia  Bat. 

This  small  bat  has  been  taken  thus  far  at  several  widely  separated 
localities  in  southern  and  western  Colorado,  and  east  of  the  moun- 
tains is  known  from  two  points  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  from 
Boulder  Canyon.  Its  zonal  distribution  appears  to  be  mainly  Upper 
Sonoran. 

In  the  McElmo  Canyon,  Montezuma  County,  it  was  apparently 
common  in  June,  1907,  and  I  shot  two  at  dusk  as  they  were  flying 
about  the  rocky  cliffs  north  of  Ashbaugh's  ranch  and  caught  another 
by  lamplight  in  the  house  after  dark.  Another  was  captured  in  a 
house  in  the  Grand  Valley  near  Morris,  7  miles  west  of  Rifle,  August 
14.  An  adult  male  from  the  San  Luis  Valley,  7  miles  east  of  Anto- 
nito,  Conejos  County  (8,000  feet),  September  1,  1904,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  James  H.  Gaut.  Small  bats  which  I  saw  at  Pagosa  Springs 
May  28,  1907,  and  at  the  Paradox  crossing  of  Dolores  River  July  7 
were  probably  M,  califomicus.  Specimens  in  the  Warren  collection 
from  Bedrock  (Montrose  County),  SaHda,  and  Van  Andert's  Spring 
on  Little  Fountain  Creek  (El  Paso  County)  have  been  examined  by 
the  Biological  Survey, 

Specimens  of  M.  califomicus  from  the  highest  elevations — SaUda, 
Van  Andert's  Spring,  Antonito,  and  Rifle — are  almost  as  dark  as  typical 
califomicus.  Others  from  Ashbaugh's  ranch  and  Bedrock,  in  the  low 
desert  valleys  of  southwestern  Colorado,  are  considerably  paler,  agree- 
ing precisely  in  coloration  with  specimens  in  the  Biological  Survey 
collection  from  the  deserts  of  Arizona  and  Nevada.  They  are  not  as 
pale,  however,  as  M.  c.  cUiolabrum. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Junius  Henderson  has  written  to 
me  as  follows:  "Two  specimens  of  Myotis  califomicus  were  taken  in 
Marchioness  Tunnel,  Boulder  Canyon,  altitude  6,200  feet,  by  John  J. 
Blanchard,  December  22,  1909,  thus  making  a  winter  record.  I  did 
not  see  these  two  bats  until  some  ten  minutes,  perhaps,  aft^r  he  took 
them,  when  one  of  them  was  squealing  viciously,  but  the  other  was 
quiet.  In  the  warm  cabin  the  former  soon  began  to  fly  about  the 
room.  Supposing  the  winter  habits  of  the  animals  here  to  be  well 
known,  Blanchard  made  no  particular  examination  of  them  when  he 
found  them,  but  says  he  believes  they  were  dormant,  which  is  my 
impression  from  the  condition  of  one  of  them  when  it  reached  me. 
The  further  fact  that  this  tunnel,  unUke  some,  does  not  seem  to  be 
infested  with  insects  or  other  food  for  bats  would  tend  to  confirm  the 
idea  of  hibernation.  Possibly  the  temperature  may  give  you  some 
light  on  that  subject.  At  the  breast  of  the  tunnel,  where  the  bats 
were  taken,  about  350  feet  back  into  the  mountain,  the  temperature 
was  soon  after  measured  and  found  to  be  46°  F,'' 
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Myotis  calif ornicniB  ciliolabmm  (Merriam).     Hairy-lipped  Bat. 

The  only  western  Colorado  specimens  of  this  small  pale  form  of 
M,  califomieas  appear  to  be  two  females  from  the  old  L7  ranch  on 
Snake  River,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Sunny  Peak,  Routt  County, 
taken  August  28  and  29,  1906.  Both  the  above  bats  I  secured  in  the 
deserted  ranch  buildings  after  nightfall.  This  form  was  uncommon 
at  that  locality,  being  greatly  outnumbered  by  M,  evptis.  In  June, 
1909,  I  found  the  hairy-Upped  bat  abundant  in  the  badland  cliffs  at 
Chimney  Canyon,  some  30  miles  northwest  of  Sterling.  It  appeared 
to  be  the  common  bat  at  this  point,  outnumbering  Eptesicus,  the 
only  other  bat  seen,  fully  10  to  1.  Two  were  shot  as  they  issued  from 
the  cliffs  at  dusk  to  feed  on  insects  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon. 

Pipistrellns  hespems  (H.  Allen) .     Western  Bat. 

These  diminutive  black-eared  bats — the  smallest  species  found  in 
the  State — inhabit  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  in  the  western  and  south- 
western valleys.  So  far  as  my  observations  go,  they  live  only  about 
cliffs  and  in  rock-walled  canyons,  where  soon  after  sunset  they  issue 
in  large  numbers  from  the  rocky  ledges,  and  with  rapid,  erratic  flight 
dart  about  in  their  nightly  quest  for  insects,  appearing  in  the  gloaming 
like  large  moths.  Aside  from  its  small  size,  P.  hes^perus  in  flight  may 
be  easily  distinguished  by  the  very  narrow  wings. 

In  the  lower  McElmo  Canyon,  Montezuma  County,  I  found  this  the 
most  numerous  species  in  June,  1907,  and  it  was  common  also  in  the 
canyon  of  Tabeguache  Creek,  north  of  Nucla,  Montrose  County,  in 
July.  One  was  seen  flitting  about  the  cliffs  on  Grand  River,  7  miles 
west  of  Rifle,  August  14.  At  early  dawn,  Octaber  1,  1906,  a  very- 
small  bat,  which  I  took  to  be  this  species,  flew  over  our  camp  beneath 
the  steep  cliffs  in  the  canyon  of  Plateau  Creek,  5  miles  east  of  Tunnel, 
Mesa  County.  * 

There  are  seven  Colorado  specimens  of  P.  hespems  in  the  Biological 
Survey  collection,  all  females:  One  each  from  Ashbaugh's  ranch  (near 
McElmo),  June  21,  and  Tabeguache  Creek,  July  19,  1907;  four  from 
Grand  Junction,  June  22  and  23, 1893;  and  another  from  Rifle,  August 
25,  1908.     Warren  has  this  bat  from  Bedrock,  Montrose  County. 

Eptesicus  fnscns  (Beauvois).     Brown  Bat. 

The  common  brown  bat  has  a  wide  distribution  and  probably 
occurs  over  the  whole  State,  except  in  the  higher  mountains  above 
the  Transition  zone.  One  was  shot  near  Steamboat  Springs,  Routt 
County,  in  August,  1905,  as  it  was  flying  over  Bear  River;  while 
later  in  the  same  month  another  was  secured  on  White  River,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Meeker,  Rio  Blanco  County.  Bats  which  appeared  to 
h^fuscas  were  seen  flying  in  McElmo  Canyon,  Montezuma  County, 
in  June,  1907,  and  others  over  the  Dolores  Riv^r  in  Paradox  Valley, 
July  7. 
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This  bat  has  been  recorded  by  Miller  from  Loveland/  and  by  Allen 
from  Florida,  La  Plata  County.'  According  to  Warren,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Beardsley  reports  it  common  at  Greeley.'  More  recently  Warren 
mentions  taking  a  specimen  at  Douglas  Spring,  Routt  County,  1 
at  Colorado  Springs,  and  21  at  Newcastle,  and  says:  ''Only  one  of 
the  brown  bats  [Newcastle  series]  was  a  male,  all  the  rest  being 
females,  one  of  the  latter  having  a  small  young  one  attached  to  a 
teat.  This  was  on  July  16,  1907.  The  Douglas  Spring  specimen, 
taken  June  26,  contained  a  single  good-sized  embryo.' '*  E,  fuscus 
has  also  been  taken  in  Boulder  Canyon,  at  about  7,000  feet,  accordmg 
to  Young.*  All  the  above  locaUties  are  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone 
or  in  the  Transition  zone. 

Considerable  color  variation  is  shown  by  specimens  of  E.  fuscfos 
from  different  parts  of  Colorado,  some  being  as  dark  as  normal  and 
others  much  paler.  A  specimen  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection 
from  the  Chimney  Bluffs,  some  30  miles  northwest  of  Sterling  (June 
7,  1909),  is  the  only  one  examined,  however,  which  shows  a  near 
approach  to  the  extremely  pale  coloration  of  E.f.  paMidus.  Although 
nearly  as  pale  as  paMidus,  this  specimen  has  the  measurements  of 
fuscuSj  to  which  it  is  referred.  Another  specimen  from  Steamboat 
Springs  has  the  dark  coloration  oi fuscus,  but  in  large  size  approaches 
paMidv^. 

Eptesicus  fuscus  pallidus  Young.     Pale  Brown  Bat. 

Eptesicus  pallidus  Young,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  p.  408,  1908.    Type  from 
Boulder,  Colorado. 

The  exact  status  'of  this  pecuUar  large  pale  bat  will  not  be  known 
until  much  additional  material  is  received  from  the  plains  region  of 
eastern  Colorado.  The  type  from  Boulder  in  the  National  Museum 
is  larger  than/usctw,  and  is  very  pale.  It  measures:'  Total  length, 
127;  tail,  60;  hind  foot,  12.  Other  specimens  from  Boulder,  the 
measurements  of  which  are  given  in  the  original  description  (\.  c), 
are  nearly  as  large  as  the  type.  The  skull  of  the  type  is  like  that  of 
fuscus,  only  larger,  being  about  the  size  of  E.  miradarensis.  The  type 
of  paMidus  can  be  closely  matched  in  size  by  a  dark  specimen  of 
fuscus  from  Steamboat  Springs,  and  in  paUid  coloration  by  a  smaller 
individual  from  the  Chimney  Cliffs,  northwest  of  SterUng. 

Mr.  Junius  Henderson,  curator  of  the  museum  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  writes  me  of  the  recent  capture  of  three 
additional  specimens  of  E,  f  paUidus  at  Boulder.  Warren,  who  has 
examined  these  bats,  says  that  they  are  paler  than  his  specimens  of 
E,  fuscus  and  agree  in  measurements  with  the  type  of  paUidus. 

1  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  13.  p.  96, 1807.  «  Further  Notes  on  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  85, 1906. 

« BuU.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  p.  83, 1803.      »  Proc.  A<»4.  Nat.  Sd.  Phlla.,  p.  400, 1908  (footnote), 
t  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  268, 1900. 
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Lasionycteris  noctivagans  (LeConte).     Silver-haired  Bat. 

During  the  breeding  season  the  silver-haired  bat  is  probably 
restricted  largely  to  the  Canadian  zone  in  Colorado,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
in  North  America,  but  specimens  taken  in  both  the  Transition  and 
the  Upper  Sonoran  zones  indicate  that  at  certain  seasons  it  performs 
vertical  migrations  of  some  extent. 

One  evening  in  August,  1905,  while  encamped  at  the  Widows  Corral, 
on  the  White  River  Plateau,  25  miles  southeast  of  Meeker,  I  obtained 
frequent  glimpses  of  a  small  bat  flitting  about  in  the  aspen  forest. 
It  flew  so  near  the  ground  that  its  course  was  very  diflicult  to  follow 
in  the  fast-gathering  twilight,  but  it  was  shot  and  proved  to  be  a 
specimen  of  the  silver-haired  bat.  This  locality  is  in  the  Canadian 
zone,  at  8,500  feet.  The  Biological  Survey  has  a  specimen  of  this 
bat  from  Rifle,  Garfield  County,  collected  by  Loring  in  1893;  while  a 
specimen  taken  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  in  North  Park  at  10,000  feet, 
September  16,  1876,  is  in  the  National  Museum. 

Warren  has  specimens  from  Green  Mountain  Falls,  Newcastle,  and 
Salida,  and  records  the  species  from  Glen  Eyrie  (near  Colorado 
Springs)  and  Greeley.* 

Mr.  Junius  Henderson  ioforms  me  by  letter  of  the  capture  of  a 
specimen  at  Boulder  June  6,  1909. 

I  did  not  meet  with  this  bat  in  southern  Colorado,  but  it  has  been 
recorded  from  Florida,  La  Plata  County,  where  Charles  P.  Rowley 
collected  two  specimens' in  1892.' 

Fycteris  cinerens  (Beauvois).     Hoary  Bat. 

The  large  hoary  bat  has  been  taken  only  a  few  times  in  the  State, 
and  consequently  its  local  distribution  is  not  well  known.  The 
normal  breeding  range  is  in  the  Canadian  zone,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  expected  to  breed  in  the  mountains.  Thus  far,  however,  speci- 
mens have  been  collected  only  in  the  eastern  foothills  and  along  their 
immediate  eastern  bases  and  in  the  lower  valley  of  Grand  River.  A 
mounted  specimen  owned  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Bradbury,  of  Grand  Junction, 
taken  at  that  locality,  has  been  examined,  and  there  is  a  specimen 
in  the  Merriam  collection  fcom  Boulder  County,  secured  by  the  late 
Mr.  Denis  Gale  September  16,  1889.  Miller  records  three  specimens 
from  Larimer  County.'  Warren  quotes  the  statement  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Beardsley  that  this  bat  is  ^^ frequent  at  Greeley,'*  *  and  states  in  a 
recent  letter  that  it  has  been  taken  at  SaUda  and  Boulder. 

Vycteris  borealis  (Muller).     Red  Bat. 

Biological  Survey  collectors  have  not  met  with  this  species  in 
Colorado,  although  it  should  be  found  over  the  eastern  plains  region. 
The  only  record  seems  to  be  that  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Beardsley,  who  says 
the  red  bat  is  rare  at  Greeley.*^ 

>  The  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  277, 1910.  *  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  268, 1906. 

s  Alien,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  p. .83, 1883^  »  Warren,  Mammals  of  Colorado,  p.  268, 1906. 

s  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  18,  p.  114, 1897. 
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PBIirCIPAL  TEEES  AlfD  SHEUBS  OF  COLOEADO. 

The  explorations  of  the  Biological  Survey  in  Colorado  have  resulted 
in  the  accumulation  of  valuable  notes  on  the  distribution  of  many 
species  of  plants,  and  those  relating  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  brought 
together  in  the  following  briefly  annotated  list.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  Colorado  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  species 
included  are  chiefly  those  whose  known  rangeitf  in  the  State  have  been 
considerably  extended  by  the  work  of  the  Biological  Survey.  Several 
of  these  apparently  have  not  been  recorded  previously  from  the 
State.  Most  of  the  specimens  collected  have  been  identified  by  the 
botanists  of  the  United  States  National  Museiun. 

The  nomenclature  followed  is  mainly  that  of  Dr.  Rydbei^  in  his 
Flora  of  Colorado  (Bull.  100,  Colo.  Agr.  Exper.  Station,  1906).  Dis- 
tribution notes  relative  to  a  number  of  species  of  restricted  range  are 
taken  from  this  pubUcation  and,  to  avoid  repetition,  are  unaccom- 
panied by  references. 

Pinus  aristata.     FoxtaU  Pine. 

The  foxtail  pine  is  a  characteristic  timberline  tree  on  parts  of  the 
Front,  Kenosha,  Saguache,  and  Sangre  de  Cristo  Ranges,  but  was  not 
observed  on  the  mountains  of  western  or  extreme  northern  Colorado. 
On  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  the  southern  limit  appears  to  be  near 
Crestone  Peak,  but  I  again  encoimtered  it  on  the  high  Culebra  Range 
southwest  of  La  Veta.  On  the  Saguache  Range  it  was  found  south 
to  a  point  northwest  of  Villa  Grove,  and  scattering  trees  were  observed 
at  timberline  on  the  San  Juan  Mountains  northeast  of  Pagosa  Springs. 
None  of  these  pines  were  seen  on  the  Front  Range  north  of  James 
Peak.  Foxtail  pines  are  most  abundant  on  the  Saguache  Range  near 
St.  Elmo  and  in  the  Grays  Peak  region.  A  straggling  and  dwarfed 
growth  fringes  the  exposed  ridges  on  both  sides  of  Clear  Creek  Valley 
above  Silver  Plume,  between  11,000  and  11,500  feet. 

Although  largely  confined  to  the  timberline  region  between  11,000 
and  12,000  feet,  and  perhaps  more  nearly  restricted  to  the  Hudsonian 
zone  than  any  other  tree  in  the  State,  the  foxtail  pine  is  occasionally 
found  on  bare  exposed  ridges  as  low  as  9,500  feet.  Near  Como  it  is 
common  on  many  of  the  ridges  bordering  South  Park  at  10,000  feet. 
Between  Clyde  Station  and  Cheyenne  Mountain  on  the  Cripple  Creek 
Short  Line  Railway  the  species  forms  a  considerable  forest.  At  this 
point  the  pines  are  very  regular  in  shape,  few  are  branched  near  the 
base,  and  many  are  30  feet  high.  In  the  timberline  region  the  trees 
are  usually  under  15  feet  in  height,  dwarfed  and  ragged,  and  the 
majority  are  much  branched.  (See  PI.  XI,  fig.  1.)  At  a  distance 
they  greatly  resemble  a  ragged  growth  of  jimiper  (Junipems  mono- 
spenna)j  and  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  more  symmetrical  Engel- 
mann  spruces,  which  usually  share  the  bleak  timberline  slopes  with 
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them.  Foxtail  pines  usually  grow  on  slopes  having  wann  south  or 
west  exposures  and  very  rarely  on  cool  slopes.  This  species  forms  the 
highest  recorded  timberUnein  the  State  (12,300  feet),  near  St.  Elmo, 
on  the  Saguache  Range. 

Pinus  flexilis.     Rocky  Mountain  White  Pine. 

This  small,  bushy,  much  branched  pine  has  a  general  but  very  scat- 
tering distribution  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Colorado,  at  eleva- 
tions between  7,000  and  10,000  feet.  Like  the  foxtail  pine  of  the 
timberline  regions,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  P.flexUis  usually  grows 
along  the  crest  .of  bare,  outlying,  gravelly  ridges,  and  owing  to  its 
wind-swept  location  usually  grows  straggling  and  one-sided.  It  is 
most  abundant  on  the  open  moimtain  slopes  east  of  Fall  River,  Clear 
Creek  County,  on  the  ridges  of  the  South  Park  region,  and  on  the 
mountains  east  of  Laramie  River,  but  was  noted  at  other  localities  as 
follows:  Mclntyre  Creek,  east  slope  of  Medicine  Bow  Range;  outly- 
ing ridges  north  of  Higho  and  east  of  Canadian  Creek,  North  Park; 
Hahns  Peak  (8,500  feet) ;  bluffs  north  of  Snake  River,  8  miles  east  of 
Slater;  Grand  River  Canyon,  east  of  Glen  wood  Springs;  Empire; 
canyon  on  Grand  River,  west  of  Hot  Sulphur;  and  valley  of  South 
Boulder  Creek.  The  species  does  not  attain  its  maximum  size  in 
northern  Colorado,  and  no  trees  more  than  30  feet  high  were  observed. 

P.  flexilis  was  found  at  but  few  locaUties  in  the  southern  mountains 
in  1907.  Groves  of  considerable  extent  are  on  the  partially  open 
slopes  at  the  head  of  Wahatoye  Creek,  between  the  Spanish  Peaks 
and  the  Culebra  Range,  at  about  9,000  feet  elevation,  and  the  species 
is  common  throughout  the  La  Veta  region.  A  much  larger  growth  is 
attained  here  than  farther  north,  many  of  the  trees  reacliing  a  height 
of  50  feet.  This  pine  is  not  uncommon  at  Pagosa  Springs,  between 
Needleton  and  Silverton,  on  the  Rio  Grande  bluffs  below  Wagon  Wiieel 
Gap,  and  at  Divide. 

Pinus  scopnlornm.     Rocky  Mountain  Yellow  Pine. 

The  yellow  pine  is  a  characteristic  tree  in  the  foothills  of  all  parts 
except  northwestern  Colorado.  The  eastern  foothills  of  the  Medicine 
Bow  and  Front  Ranges  are  clothed  with  a  scattering  growth  from 
their  bases  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  lodgepole  pines  at  8,000  or  9,000 
feet,  the  heaviest  forests  being  west  of  Loveland,  on  the  western  end 
of  the  Arkansas  Divide,  and  in  the  South  Platte  region.  Farther 
south  there  is  a  good  stand  on  the  Wet  Mountains,  becoming  heaviest 
in  northwestern  Huerfano  County  and  continuing  southward  in  a 
well-defined  belt  along  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
and  Culebra  Ranges.  On  the  lower  mountain  slopes  bordering  San 
Luis  Valley  the  pines  are  restricted  to  narrow  interrupted  belts,  which 
converge  at  its  northern  end  and  connect  over  Poncha  Pass  with  the 
pine  country  along  the  Upper  Arkansas. 
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West  of  the  Continental  Divide,  P.  scopyJorum  is  largely  restricted 
to  the  region  south  of  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Rivers.  Stately 
forests  of  great  extent  occupy  the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  the 
San  Juan,  La  Plata,  and  San  Miguel  Mountains,  and  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  La  Sal  Mountains,  ranging  between  6,500  and  8,500  feet,  and  a 
moderately  heavy  growth  extends  to  the  northwestern  end  of  the 
Uneompahgre  Plateau.  In  the  Gunnison  country  yellow  pines  are 
very  local  and  scattering,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Lake  Fork,  where 
they  are  tolerably  common.  In  northwestern  Colorado  they  are 
rarely  seen,  and  occur  in  widely  separated  areas  of  small  extent  as 
follows:  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  east  of  Canadian  Creek,  North 


Fio.  30.— Distributioii  in  Colorado  of  lodgepole  pine  (Pinus  murrayana). 

Park,  lowest  outlying  spurs,  8,800  feet;  north  slope  of  Elk  Head 
Mountains,  20  miles  southeast  of  Slater,  rocky  exposed  ridges,  7,800 
feet;  Grand  River  Canyon  to  6  miles  west  of  Glenwood  Springs; 
southwest  slope  8  miles  north  of  McCoy,  Eagle  County,  7,800  feet; 
and  on  the  summits  and  northern  slopes  of  the  Escalante  Hills,  in 
western  Routt  County,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  heavy  growth 
between  6,400  and  7,500  feet. 

In  the  eastern  and  northern  mountains  the  yellow  pines  seldom 
attain  large  size,  and  in  rocky  situations  they  are  often  quite  scrubby. 
In  the  southwest,  however,  particularly  in  Archuleta  County,  there 
are  as  large  trees  and  handsome  forests  as  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Rockv  Mountain  States.     Lumbermen  have  exhausted  some  of  the 
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best  pine  forests  of  southwestern  Colorado,  but  there  still  remain 
large  areas,  and  fortunately  these  are  now  largely  included  in  the  San 
Juan  and  Montezuma  National  Forests. 

Pinns  miurrayaiia.     Lodgepole  Pine. 

A  broad  belt  of  magnificent  lodgepole  pine  forest  with  a  vertical 
breadth  averaging  2,000  feet  occupies  the  middle  slopes  of  the  high 
mountain  ranges  of  northern  Colorado  between  8,000  and  10,000  feet. 
(See  fig.  30.)     This  forest  clothes  the  summits  of  the  Laramie  Divide 
and  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Medicine  Bow,  Park,  and  Gore  Ranges. 
Farther  south  this  pine  covers  an  extensive  area  on  the  Saguache 
Range  and  on  the  mountains  of  the  Gunnison  country.     The  southern 
limit  is  reached  on  the  Continental  Divide  at  the  head  of  the  Saguache 
River.     On  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  a  narrow  belt  extends  south 
along    the   eastern 
slope  as  far  as  Cres- 
tone  Peak,   but   the 
species  appears  to  be 
entirely  absent  from 
the  western  slope  of 
the  same   range.     A 
few  of  these  pines  are 
found  on  the  summit 
of    Veta    Pass — the 
southernmost    point 
at  which  the  species 
is    known    to    occur 
within  the  State.   ' 

The  heaviest  and 
purest  forests  of 
lodgepole  pines  were 

ii'nxrc^r'^A  nn  iha  ViitrVi       ^'°-  31.-Forest  of  lodgepole  pines  {Pinus  murrayana),  eastern  slope  of 

irayersea  on  tne  nign  p^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,  p^,^  ^^  ^^^^  ,^ 

divide  east  of  Lara- 
mie River  and  on  the  Park  and  Gore  Ranges,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
9,500  feet.     (See  fig.  31.)     On  most  of  the  ranges,  however,  the  pines 
are  mixed  with  aspens  below  9,500  feet  and  with  Engelmann  spruces 
above  10,000  feet. 

To  the  west  P.  murrayana  is  the  common  forest  tree  in  the  Elk 
Head  Mountains  and  in  the  region  bordering  Egeria  Park,  but  on  the 
White  River  Plateau  it  does  not  extend  far  west  of  the  South  Fork  of 
White  River.  A  scattering  growth  is  reported  on  Diamond  Peak 
and  Mount  Cullom,  on  opposite  sides  of  Green  River  in  extreme 
northwestern  Routt  County.  The  lowest  elevation  reached  within 
the  State  appears  to  be  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Elk  Head  Moun- 
tains near  Honnold,  where  narrow  tongues  descend  to  the  bank  of 
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Snake  River  at  7,000  feet.  The  extreme  upper  limit  on  the  Boreas 
Pass  is  on  a  southwest  slope  at  a  little  over  11,000  feet.  This  pine 
appears  to  be  absent  from  the  mountains  of  southwestern  Colorado. 
The  lodgepole  pine  is  very  largely  restricted  to  the  Canadian  zone. 
In  the  mountain  districts  of  central  Colorado  much  of  the  best  growth 
has  been  used  for  mining  timbers,  and  farther  north  lumbering  opera- 
tions have  depleted  large  tracts.  At  present  a  young  and  dense 
growth  covers  much  of  these  areas,  which  are  practically  all  included 
in  National  Forests. 

Pinus  ednlis.     Pinyon;  Nut  Pine. 

The  pinyon  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  rough  country  of  western 
and  southern  Colorado  at  elevations  varying  from  5,000  to  7,500 
feet.  It  clothes  the  rocky  slopes  and  bluffs  bordering  the  river 
valleys  and  forms  a  dense  growth  on  most  of  the  rough  intervening 
watersheds  and  mesas.  In  the  mountains  of  the  San  Luis  Valley 
region  the  pinyon  belt  reaches  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet  on  warm 
slopes. 

This  small  pine  is  fully  as  common  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  as 
Juniperus  monosperma,  and  marks  this  zone  over  extensive  areas. 
In  many  locaUties,  however,  it  enters  the  lower  edge  of  the  Transition 
zone,  where  it  commingles  to  a  certain  extent  with  yellow  pines  and 
Douglas  spruces.  It  is  nearly  always  associated  with  the  juniper 
(Juniperus  Tnonosperma)  below  7,000  feet. 

A  very  dense  growth  of  pinyon  covers  the  Mesa  Verde  and  prac- 
tically all  the  broken  country  from  Montezuma  County  north  to 
Mesa  County.  A  heavy  and  continuous  belt  is  found  on  the  lowest 
flanks  of  all  the  mountains  from  the  San  Juans  north  to  the  Book 
Cliffs,  and  in  the  Grand  River  Valley  the  species  extends  eastward 
as  far  as  McCoy,  Eagle  County.  North  of  the  Book  CUffs  the  distri- 
bution is  more  restricted,  as  follows:  Evacuation  Creek  Valley  up 
to  7,000  feet  on  north  slope  of  the  Book  CUffs;  heavy  growth  in 
Pinyon  Valley  and  on  the  Rabbit  Hills;  divide  between  Bear  and 
White  Rivers,  south  of  Lily,  to  6,000  feet;  Escalante  Hills,  dense 
growth  on  north  slopes  at  6,400  to  7,000  feet;  scattering  growth 
southwest  slope  of  Cross  Mountain,  and  also  on  south  slope  of  O-wi- 
yu-kuts  Plateau.  Pinyons  are  found  on  most  of  the  mesas  and 
ridges  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  region,  and  form  heavy  belts  on  the 
lower  bordering  mountain  slopes  north  as  far  as  Villa  Grove.  On 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  they  occur  regularly  north  to 
Manitou,  and  follow  up  the  warm  Arkansas  Valley  to  considerably 
above  Buena  Vista,  the  growth  being  especially  dense  and  extensive 
on  the  head  of  Huerfano  River  and  in  tlie  adjacent  count^}^  The 
species  reaches  its  eastern  Umit  in  Colorado,  and  probably  in  the 
United  States,  in  Las  Animas  County,  where  a  considerable  growth 
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is  found  on  Mesa  de  Maya  and  on  other  high  points  in  that  rough 
r^on. 

Picea  engelmanni.     Engehnann  Spruce;  White  Spruce. 

The  stately  Engelmann  spruce  forms  a  heavy  forest  belt  just 
below  timberline  on  all  the  higher  mountain  ranges,  and  in  a  dwarfed 
state  is  common  at  timberUne.  At  tliis  elevation  it  occurs  in  pros- 
trate mats  1  to  3  feet  in  height  and  often  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter. 
Its  greatest  development  is  reached  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
Canadian  zone,  where  the  spruce  forest  is  either  pure  or  mixed  with 
balsam  firs,  many  of  the  trees  being  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter  and  100 
feet  in  height. 

The  heaviest  spruce  forests  were  on  the  Park,  Medicine  Bow,  and 
Saguache  Ranges,  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  and  on  both  slopes 
df  the  Front  Range  froi^  Rollins  Pass  south  to  Berthoud  Pass.  A 
moderate  growth  of  Engelmann  spruce  is  found  on  the  Uncompahgre 
and  White  River  Plateaus,  on  Grand  Mesa,  and  on  other  liigh  plateaus 
of  western  Colorado. 

The  upper  limit  of  the  Engelmann  spruce  varies  with  timberline 
from  11,000  to  12,000  feet.  The  vertical  width  of  the  belt  depends 
much  upon  the  steepness  of  slope,  averaging  between  1 ,000  and  1 ,500 
feet  on  gradual  slopes,  but  often  narrowing  to  500  feet,  as  is  the 
case  just  below  timberline  on  a  steep  southwest  exposure  south  of 
Berthoud  Pass.  Below  10,000  feet  P,  engdmanni  occurs  only  in 
damp  situations  on  cold  slopes  and  in  descending  tongues  along 
streams,  usuaUy  embraced  by  heavy  forests  of  lodgepole  pine  or 
aspen.  It  is  found  as  low  as  8,200  feet  along  Pass  Creek,  on  tiie 
eastern  slope  of  the  Park  Range;  while  on  the  mountains  east  of 
Laramie  River  it  occurs  at  8,500  feet.  Scattering  trees  occur  on 
Middle  Boulder  Creek,  5  miles  west  of  Boulder,  at  6,000  feet,  but 
this  low  elevation  is  abnormal. 

Picea  parryana.     Blue  Spruce. 

The  blue  spruce  has  a  very  scattering  distribution  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Canadian  zone  on  both  slopes  of  the  main  ranges.  In 
northern  Colorado  in  1905  and  1906  small  clumps  and  single  trees  were 
noted  here  and  there  along  streams  at  elevations  of  from  7,000  to  8,500 
feet,  as  follows:  West  of  Log  Cabin,  Larimer  County,  7,500  feet; 
Nederland,  8,200  feet;  South  Boulder  Creek;  northeast  base  of  Floyd 
HiU;  Empire;  Idaho  Springs;  Fall  River,  Clear  Creek  County;  south 
slope  of  Park  Range;  north  of  Hahns  Peak,  8,500  feet;  Snake  River 
bluffs;  Honnold  to  8  miles  east  of  Slater;  north  slope  of  Piney  Divide, 
south  of  McCoy,  7,500  to  8,000  feet;  Pass  Creek,  northwest  of  Kremm- 
ling;  Eagle  River,  Dotsero  to  Wolcott;  and  canyon  of  the  Grand  east 
of  Glenwood  Springs.     In   the  mountains  of  southern  Colorado  the 
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blue  spruce  has  a  general  distribution  between  8,500  and  9,500  feet, 
being  much  more  common  than  farther  north. 

This  species  is  apparently  never  found  away  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  streams,*  all  the  trees  that  I  have  observed  growing  either 
on  the  banks  of  watercourses  or  on  the  nearest  benches.  It  proba- 
bly belongs  to  the  Canadian  zone,  but  in  common  with  many  other 
boreal  species  finds  a  suitable  environment  in  the  cool  conditions 
which  obtain  along  streams  well  down  into  the  Transition  zone. 
The  characteristic  scattering  distribution  of  the  blue  spruce  along 
watercourses  is  best  seen  along  Eagle  River  between  Wolcott  and 
Dotsero,  on  the  Frying  Pan  River,  and  on  the  many  streams  of  Clear 
Creek  County. 

Psendotsnga  mneronata.     Douglas  Spruce;  Red  Fir. 

The  Douglas  spruce  is  of  comparatively  small  size  in  Colorado. 
The  largest  trees  are  found  along  watercourses,  where  a  height  of  100 
feet  and  a  diameter  of  3  or  4  feet  are  occasionally  attained.  The 
average  growth,  however,  is  less  than  a  third  of  these  dimensions, 
especially  among  the  eastern  foothills. 

The  species  has  a  general  distribution  in  the  mountain  districts, 
being  most  abundant  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Medicine  Bow  and 
Front  Ranges  and  on  the  plateaus  and  higher  mesas  of  western  Colo- 
rado. It  is  mainly  a  Transition  zone  tree,  but  occurs  commonly  in 
the  lower  Canadian  zone  also,  particularly  in  the  western  mountains. 

On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  main  ranges  the  Douglas  spruce  is 
occasionally  found  along  streams  as  low  as  5,800  feet.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  yellow  pine  belt  it  occupies  most  of  the  steep  north  slopes 
between  6,000  and  8,000  feet.  Near  Fall  River,  in  Clear  Creek 
County,  it  extends  up  southwest  slopes  to  the  9,000-foot  summits 
of  hills,  whose  northeast  exposures  are  clothed  with  lodgepole  pines 
and  aspens.  The  Douglas  spruce  thus  occupies  a  position  interme- 
diate between  the  yellow  and  lodgepole  pine  belts  east  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  Over  most  of  western  Colorado  it  is  found  just  above 
the  pinyon  belt,  largely  replacing  the  yellow  pine  in  the  Transition 
zone,  and  with  the  aspen  clothing  the  Canadian  zone  summits  and 
upper  northern  slopes  of  the  plateaus  and  higher  mesas.  (See  fig. 
32.)  On  the  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  and  elsewhere  it 
grows  at  an  elevation  of  over  10,000  feet. 

The  following  localities  indicate  the  distribution  of  Pseudotsuga 
in  northwestern  Colorado:  North  slope  of  Piney  Divide,  south  of 
McCoy,  7,000  to  8,000  feet;  south  slopes  of  mountains  north  of 
McCoy,  8,000  to  8,500  feet;  mountains  south  of  Eagle;  canyon  of  the 
Grand  above  Glenwood  Springs;  Battlement  Mesa;  Great  Hog  Back; 

^  At  Saguache  and  elsewhere  these  handsome  spruces  grace  many  dooryards,  where  they  have  been 
planted.    As  an  ornamental  tree  the  blue  spruce  has  few  equals. 
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southern  slopes  of  White  River  Plateau;  Grand  Mesa;  high  country 
on  both  sides  of  Grand  River  between  Glenwood  Springs  and  Grand 
Junction,  at  elevations  ranging  from  above  6,000  feet  on  cold  slopes 
to  7,000  or  8,000  feet  on  warm  slopes;  Book  Cliffs,  heavy  growth  on 
north  slope  near  Baxter  Pass,  7,000  to  8,500  feet;  hills  bordering 
Evacuation  Creek  Valley;  sparse  growth  on  northeast  upper  slopes 
of  Rabbit  Hills;  and  Zenobia  Peak,  scattering  growth  reported.  In 
southwestern  Colorado  I  observed  the  species  as  follows:  Southern 
slopes  of  La  Plata  Mountains  between  Durango  and  Mancos  in  the 
Canadian  zone;  upper  slopes  of  Ute  Peak;  steep  upper  rims  of  Sinbad 


Fio.  32.— Pocket  of  Douglas  spruce  (PseudoUuga  mueronata)  on  northern  escarpment  of  Mesa  Verde, 

7,fi00  to  8,000  feet. 

and  West  Paradox  Valleys  (cool  exposures);  Unaweep  Canyon; 
Cimarron;  Vernal  Mesa;  West  Elk  Mountains  east  of  Crawford; 
Roaring  Fork  of  Grand  River,  Basalt  to  Aspen;  Sapinero;  and  Lake 
City. 

Abies  lasiocarpa.     Balsam  Fir. 

The  balsam  fir  is  found  throughout  the  Hudsonian  zone  and 
along  the  upper  edge  of  the  Canadian  zone.  It  is  not  so  uniformly 
distributed  as  the  Engelmann  spruce  and  does  not  form  as  extensive 
forests.  Occasionally,  however,  its  growth  is  heavy,  as  on  the  west- 
em  slope  of  the  Front  Range  in  the  vicinity  of  Rollins  Pass  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Saguache  Range  below  Alpine  Tunnel,  where 
extensive  forests  were  traversed  between  10,000  and  11,000  feet. 
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In  a  dwarfed  state  this  fir  often  extends  up  to  extreme  timberline 
with  the  Engelmann  spruce.  Its  characteristic  growth  is  in  clumps 
and  thickets  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  spruce  forest, 
and  the  smooth,  light-colored  trunks  of  the  firs  are  very  conspicuous 
among  the  dark  spruces.  Occasionally  the  species  is  encountered 
as  low  as  8,500  feet,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Park  Range 
northwest  of  Kremmling  I  found  it  growing  along  streams  at  8,200 
feet.  It  formed  heavy  thickets  at  10,000  feet  on  the  divide  east  of 
the  Laramie  River,  and  also  on  the  Medicine  Bow  Range;  and  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  Park  Range  it  was  common  both  on  the 
Buffalo  Pass  and  on  the  headwaters  of  Grand  Encampment  River. 
On  the  White  River  Plateau  it  was  growing  in  dense  thickets  in  the 
aspen  forests  between  8,500  and  9,000  feet,  chiefly  on  northern 
exposures. 

This  tree  appears  to  have  fully  as  wide  a  range  in  southern  as  in 
norti:iem  Colorado,  but  the  growth  is  smaller  and  more  scattered 
toward  the  south.  The  species  was  observed  in  southern  Colorado 
on  3|Ke  summit  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  at  Rico  and  Ophir, 
fronfr  Needleton  to  Silverton,  and  between  Vance  Junction  and 
Sawpit. 

Abies  concolor.     White  Fir. 

The  white  fir  is  found  in  the  southern  mountains,  where  it  is 
usually  common  between  8,500  and  10,000  feet,  in  the  lower  Canadian 
zone.  It  does  not  occur  far  north  of  Colorado  Springs  on  the  eastern 
slope,  and  Ouray  marks  the  northern  limit  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide.  The  white  fir  forms  considerable  forests  in  the  Wet  Moun- 
tains and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  north 
of  Pagosa  Springs,  but  usually  the  growth  is  somewhat  scattering, 
and  is  restricted  either  to  the  vicinity  of  streams  or  to  cool  exposures, 
where  the  firs  mingle  with  aspens.  The  largest  trees  observed  were 
at  9,000  feet  on  the  southwest  slope  of  Pagosa  Peak,  where  a  height 
of  75  feet  was  not  uncommon. 

The  white  fir  was  noted  at  the  following  localities:  Wet  Mountains, 
east  of  Westcliffe,  9,000  ffeet;  mountains  between  Canon  City  and 
Cripple  Creek,  above  8,500  feet;  northern  exposures  on  eastern  slope 
of  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  near  Sand  Hill  Pass,  9,000  to  9,500  feet; 
head  of  Wahatoye  Creek,  9,000  feet;  upper  northern  slope  of  Fisher 
Peak,  south  of  Trinidad;  mountains  near  Saguache;  Animas  Canyon, 
near  Silverton;  and  lower  mountain  slopes  surrounding  Ouray. 

Juniperus  scopnlorum.     Rocky  Mountain  Juniper. 

This  juniper  is  common  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  and  Transition 
zones  throughout  the  mountains,  and  also  often  forms  the  only 
coniferous  growth  in  gulches  and  on  rocky  ridges  and  buttes  on  the 
higher  plains  of  northeastern  Colorado.     It  has  an  extreme  vertical 
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range  within  the  State  from  4,500  to  10,000  feet,  and  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  higher  foothills  between  6,000  and  8,000  feet.  I  observed 
it  at  the  following  localities:  Boulder;  Golden;  Platte  Canyon  Sta- 
tion; Pawnee  Buttes;  Bailey;  Colorado  Springs;  La  Veta;  hills 
north  of  Canon  City;  Promontory  Bluffs;  bluffs  east  of  Grover; 
Buena  Vista;  St.  Elmo;  Weston;  Chimney  Cliffs,  northwestern 
Logan  County;  Book  Plateau,  sparingly  above  7,500  feet;  Glen- 
wood  Springs;  Wolcott;  McCoy;  Ohio  City;  Gunnison;  Sapinero; 
Lake  City;  Lone  Cone;  Beaver  Mountain,  Dolores  (^ounty;  Man- 
cos;  Mesa  Verde,  north  escaq)ment;  and  Pagosa  Springs. 

Junipems  monosperma.    Juniper. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  juniper  in  the  State,  and  is  a  charac- 
teristic Upper  Sonoran  species.  It  forms  a  well-defined  belt  cover- 
ing most  of  the  lowest  foothill  slopes  of  western  and  southern  Colo- 
rado and  is  prominent  on  the  eastern  foothills  from  the  Arkansas 
Valley  southward.  A  heavy  growth  covers  a  large  area  of  rough 
canyon  country  in  Las  Animas  and  western  Baca  Counties,  and 
many  outlying  ridges  and  buttes  in  Otero  County  are  clothed  with 
junipers.  The  species  reaches  a  large  size  and  dense  stand. on  the 
Escalante  Hills  and  other  low  elevations  of  western  Routt  County, 
and  is  abundant  on  Mesa  Verde,  in  Montezuma  County. 

The  vertical  position  of  J.  mxmosperma  is  immediately  below  the 
pinyon  belt,  although  scattering  junipers  occur  with  the  pinyons  as 
high  as  7,500  feet  in  southern  Colorado.  It  is  most  abundant 
between  5,000  and  7,000  feet  on  arid  slopes.  The  resinous  one- 
seeded  berries  of  this  juniper  are  much  used  as  food  by  chipmunks, 
wood  rats,  and  other  small  rodents. 

During  my  explorations  in  Colorado  I  have  observed  the  species 
as  follows:  Slater;  bluffs  bordering  lower  Snake  River  Valley; 
Godiva  Ridge;  Cross  Mountain;  Escalante  Hills;  0-wi-yu-kuts 
Plateau,  southern  slopes;  Vermihon  Bluffs;  watershed  between  Bear 
and  White  Rivers  south  of  Lily;  5  miles  southwest  of  Rangely  to 
base  of  Rabbit  Hills;  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  Book  Plateau 
below  7,500  feet;  hills  south  of  Mack,  Mesa  County;  lower  slopes  of 
Grand  Mesa;  northeast  slope  of  Little  Book  Cliffs;  De  Beque  to 
Glenwood  Springs;  bluffs  along  north  side  of  Eagle  River  from 
Dotsero  nearly  to  Wolcott;  McCoy;  Basalt;  Somerset;  Ridgway; 
Coventry;  Placerville;  western  Montrose  and  San  Miguel  Counties; 
Mesa  Verde;  McElmo  Valley;  Salida;  Canon  City;  Walsenburg; 
Pueblo;  and  Gaume's  ranch,  northwestern  Baca  County. 

Junipems  sibirica.    Low  Mountain  Juniper. 

This  beautiful  procumbent  shrub  is  conspicuous  among  the  under- 
growth of  the  forests  in  the  Canadian  and  upper  Transition  zones, 
where  it  is  almost  omnipresent.     It  reaches  its  greatest  abundance 
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along  the  upper  edge  of  the  yellow  pme  belt  at  8,500  or  9,000  feet. 
I  have  found  it  particularly  common  in  the  higher  eastern  foothills  of 
the  Front  Range;  on  the  forested  ridges  near  Como,  South  Park;  in 
the  Wet  Mountains  east  of  Westcliffe;  on  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range 
in  western  Huerfano  County;  and  at  St.  Elmo,  Saguache  Range, 
10,000  feet. 

Jnnipems  prostrata.    Creeping  Juniper. 

The  creeping  juniper  or  savin  appears  to  be  uncommon  in  the 
Colorado  mountains.  I  collected  it  on  Lone  Mesa,  Dolores  County, 
at  9,200  feet,  June  26,  1907;  and  saw  dense  patches  of  it  on  open 
rocky  ridges  along  Pass  Creek,  northwest  of  KrenMnling,  Middle 
Park,  in  October,  1906.  Rydberg  records  it  from  North  Cheyenne 
Canyon,  Parlin,  and  Owl  Canyon. 

Ephedra  antisyphylitioa*    Joint  Fir. 

The  joint  fir  is  a  characteristic  shrub  on  the  worm  rocky  Upper 
Sonoran  slopes  of  western  Colorado,  extending  eastward  with  the 
junipers  and  pinyons  for  some  distance  into  the  mountains  along  the 
warm  north  sides  of  the  river  valleys.  E,  antisyphylitica  is  the  com- 
mon species  o{  widest  range,  but  two  other  forms  are  present  in  the 
southwestern  valleys. 

I  have  observed  this  joint  fir  at  the  following  localities:  Escalante 
Hills,  7,000  feet;  White  River  bluffs  east  of  Rangely;  pinyon  country 
southwest  of  Rangely;  juniper-covered  hills  at  north  base  of  the  Book 
Cliffs;  Glenwood  Springs;  Basalt;  Mesa  Verde;  McElmo;  lower  San 
Miguel  and  Dolores  River  regions  (omnipresent  below  7,000  feet); 
Placerville;  and  Coventry. 

Ephedra  torreyana. 

I  have  taken  this  species  only  on  the  warm  juniper  slopes  along  the 
north  side  of  North  Gimnison  River  at  Somerset,  6,000  feet.  It  is 
recorded  by  Rydberg  from  Deer  Run,  Mesa  County. 

Yucca  glanca.     Yucca. 

This  yucca  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  Upper  Sonoran  plants 
in  the  State,  being  almost  onmipresent  below  6,000  feet,  and  extend- 
ing often  to  8,000  feet  on  exceptionally  warm  slopes  in  the  foothills. 
It  occurs  in  abundance  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains  (see  fig.  33), 
but  the  densest  growth  is  on  the  eastern  plains,  particularly  in  the 
southeastern  counties.  The  tall  spikes  of  greenish  white  flowers  are 
very  prominent  on  the  plains  during  June. 

Following  are  some  of  the  localities  at  which  Yucca  glauca  was 
observed  on  my  trips  over  the  State:  Gaume's  ranch,  northwest 
Baca  County;  Limon;  Cheyenne  Wells;  Tuttle;  Wray;  Sterling; 
Pawnee  Buttes;  Grover;  east  of  Boulder;  near  Fort  Collins;  Bailey; 
Gardner;  La  Veta;  Buena  Vista;  Wet  Mountain  Valley;  Poncha  Pass, 
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summit;  Salida;  Cascade;  Pueblo  to  Walsenburg;  Saguache  and  San 
Luis  Valleys  generally;  Gunnison;  Hotchkiss;  Montrose  region; 
Placerville;  McElmo  Valley;  lower  Dolores  River  region  up  to  7,000 
feet;  Unaweep  Canyon;  Rifle;  De  Beque;  Plateau  Creek;  and  hills 
between  Carbonera  and  Mack. 

Yucca  harrimanisB.     Harriman  Yucca. 

Ijocally  common  at  several  points  in  the  juniper  belt  of  southwestern 
Colorado  below  7,000  feet.  I  found  it  in  1907  near  Ridgway;  on  the 
slopes  of  Cerro  Ridge  east  of  Montrose;  and  on  the  rocky  slopes  along 


Fig.  33.— Distribution  in  Colorado  of  comiuan  yucca  (  Yucca  glauca). 

the  west  side  of  Sinbad  Valley.     Rydberg  records  the  species  from 
Cimarron  and  Durango. 

Yucca  baccata'.     Spanish  Bayonet. 

This  large-leaved  yucca  is  a  characteristic  Upper  Sonoran  plant  in 
parts  of  southwestern  Colorado,  growing  cliiefly  among  rocks  on 
warm  juniper  slopes  and  in  the  lowest  valleys.  It  was  flowering  on 
Mesa  Verde  at  7,000  feet  June  13,  1907,  the  spikes  of  large  greenish 
white  flowers  dotting  the  rocky  rims  of  Navajo  Canyon  just  above 
the  Spruce  Tree  Cliff  Ruins.  (See  fig.  34.)  I  observed  this  yucca  at 
Arbolesi  Bayfield;  McElmo;  Coventry;  on  slopes  bordering  Paradox 
and  Sinbad  Valley's;  and  along  the  canyon  of  Dolores  River  between 
Salt  Canyon  and  the  mouth  of  West  Creek.     There  appears  to  be 
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only  one  Colorado  record  for   Y.  hacccUa  east  of  the  mountains — 
Rydberg  recording  it  from  Tiinidad. 

Populus  tremnloides.     Aspen;  Poplar. 

Extensive  aspen  forests  clothe  the  sunmiits  and  northern  slopes 
of  nearly  all  the  western  plateaus  and  mountains  between  J8,000  and 
10,000  feet,  but  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  main  ranges  the  trees  are 
usually  small,  and  form  dense  thickets  rather  than  open  forests. 
This  boreal  poplar  is  restricted  to  the  Canadian  zone,  the  center  of 
abundance  being  at  about  9,000  feet.  Small  thickets  sometimes 
occur  on  cold  northeast  slopes  as  low  as  7,000  feet,  while  on  warm 
southern  slopes  a  dwarfed  growth  usually  extends  to  at  least  10,500 


Fig.  34.—  Yucca  bacctUa  in  flower,  Navajo  Canyon,  Mesa  Verde. 

feet.  The  best  aspen  forests  were  encountered  on  the  White  River, 
Book,  and  Uncompahgre  Plateaus,  and  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
Rabbit  Ear  Mountains  near  Arapahoe  Pass,  where  trees  fully  2  feet 
in  diameter  and  50  feet  in  height  were  not  at  all  uncommon.  On  the 
crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  near  its  northern  end,  beautiful 
aspen  groves  alternate  with  reaches  of  open  grassy  country,  the 
coniferous  element  so  common  elsewhere  being  very  largely  absent. 
The  aspen  forest  is  often  tolerably  clear  of  large  undergrowth,  but 
is  mixed  here  and  there  with  thickets  of  balsam  firs  or  lodgepole 
pines.  Throughout  the  mountains  are  areas  which  formerly  sup- 
ported coniferous  forests,  but  have  beon  devastated  by  forest  fires. 
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These  are  now  mostly  covered  with  a  young  growth  of  aspens,  which 
seem  to  secure  a  foothold  much  more  quickly  than  any  of  the  conifers. 

Popnlus  angiustilolia.     Narrow-leaf  Cottonwood. 

There  is  scarcely  a  foothill  stream  in  the  State  which  is  not  fringed 
with  more  or  less  of  these  cottonwoods.  It  is  a  characteristic  Transi- 
tion zone  species,  with  a  vertical  range  from  5,500  to  about  9,000  feet. 
Its  vertical  position  is  intermediate  between  the  aspen  of  the  Canadian 
zone  and  the  broad-leaved  cottonwoods  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone. 
It  attains  its  largest  size  along  the  lower  edge  of  its  range  at  the  base 
of  the*  foothills,  where  it  often  mingles  for  a  short  distance  with  the 
broad-leaved  species.  Scattered  clumps  of  large  size  are  found  the 
entire  length  of  the  Snake  River  Valley,  in  northwestern  Colorado. 

Popnlus  occidentalis.     Broad-leaf  Cottonwood. 

This  is  the  cottonwood  wliich  fringes  most  of  the  streams  on  the 
eastern  plains,  the  heaviest  and  largest  growth  being  found  along 
the  Platte  and  Arkansas  Rivers  and  on  many  of  the  streams  near 
the  base  of  the  footliills  from  Denver  north  to  Fort  Collins.  The 
growth  is  particularly  large  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  between  Las 
Animas  and  the  Kansas  boundary.  It  is  found  on  only  a  few  streams 
in  the  foothills,  but  near  Livermore,  Larimer  County,  I  found  it  up 
to  6,000  feet  along  Lone  Pine  Creek,  and  a  single  tree  was  growing 
on  Middle  Boulder  Creek  at  5,800  feet.  On  the  dry  plains  of  Baca 
County  the  beds  of  the  streams,  few  of  which  are  perennial,  are 
fringed  by  a  gnarled  and  stunted  growth  of  cottonwoods. 

Popnlus  wislizeni.     Southwestern  Cottonwood. 

This  is  the  predominant  broad-leaved  cottonwood  of  southwestern 
Colorado,  where  it  occurs  along  most  of  the  watercourses  below  6,000 
feet.  I  foimd  it  common  at  Arboles;  Grand  Junction;  along  McElmo 
Creek;  on  San  Miguel  River  below  Naturita;  Dolores  River  between 
Paradox  Valley  and  the  mouth  of  West  Creek;  Smith  Fork  below 
Crawford;  and  North  Gunnison  River  to  5  miles  below  Somerset; 
and  it  was  probably  the  species  growing  along  the  Rio  Grande  at 
Alamosa.  East  of  the  mountains  it  is  found  on  the  plains  at  Colorado 
Springs,  according  to  Rydberg. 

Popnlus  acuminata.     Smooth-bark  Cottonwood. 

During  my  explorations  in  Colorado  I  observed  this  cottonwood 
only  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  stream  valleys  of  the  northwestern 
coimties  from  the  Wyoming  boundary  south  to  Mesa  County,  as 
follows:  Scattering  fringe  along  Snake  River  for  8  miles  above  Lily; 
dense  growth  of  large  size  on  Green  River  from  Browns  Park  to 
northern  end  of  Ladore  Canyon;  lower  Vermilion  Creek,  western 
Routt  County;  scattering  fringe  along  White  River  from  Utah 
90432^—11 15 
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boundary  east  to  Angora;  Plateau  Creek,  Mesa  County;  and  Dolores 
River,  at  the  mouth  of  West  Creek  (growing  with  P.  widizeni). 
This  Cottonwood  occurs  east  of  the  mountains,  as  Rydberg  records 
it  from  Fort  Collins,  Denver,  and  Walsenburg. 

Salix  amygdaloides.     Peach-leaved  Willow. 

A  common  willow  along  streams  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  on 
both  sides  of  the  mountains.  Observed  at  Boulder;  Livermore;  on 
Green  River  near  Ladore;  and  in  the  lower  valleys  of  Snake  and 
White  Rivers. 

Salix  perrostrata. 

Taken  in  June,  1905,  in  the  foothills  near  Golden,  where  small 
clumps  were  growing  in  bogs  on  the  higher  slopes  between  6,500 
and  7,500  feet  in  the  upper  Transition  zone. 

Salix  nuttalli.     Nuttall  Willow. 

Scattered  clumps  were  growing  with  S.  perrostrcUa,  between  6,500 
and  7,500  feet,  around  springs  and  in  bogs  among  the  footliills  near 
Golden.  Willows  noted  in  September,  1906,  at  springs  on  the  north- 
em  slope  of  the  Book  Plateau,  between  7,500  and  8,000  feet,  were 
probably  S.  nuttaUi. 
Salix  geyeriana. 

Dense  thickets  of  this  low  willow  fringe  most  of  the  streams  and 
bogs  in  Middle  and  Egeria  Parks  and  near  Hahns  Peak.  It  was 
the  prevailing  species  near  Coulter  in  Middle  Park  and  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Elk  Head  Mountains  near  Columbine.  Tt  was  not  observed 
in  the  mountains  of  southern  Colorado. 

Salix  glancops. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  alpine  willow  in  the  mountains. 
(See  fig.  35.)  In  June,  1905,  I  foimd  dense  copses  on  the  higher 
slopes  of  Mount  Kelso  between  11,000  and  12,500  feet,  and  in  1906  it 
was  common  on  the  streams  of  Egeria  Park  and  the  Grore  Range. 
The  usual  growth  of  this  willow  varies  from  about  4  feet  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  range  in  the  Canadian  zone  to  2  feet  or  even  less  above 
timberline.  The  glabrous-leaved  form  (S.  g.  glahrcUa)  is  common 
in  bogs  on  the  alpine  slopes  of  Mount  Kelso. 

Salix  chlorophylla. 

I  have  found  this  alpine  willow  only  on  Mount  Kelso,  where  it 
grows  on  the  boggy  slopes  between  11,000  and  12,500  feet  in  dense 
copses  from  2  to  4  feet  high.  It  was  more  abundant  above  than 
below  timberline. 

Betula  fontinalis.     Rocky  Mountain  Birch. 

This  handsome  birch  forms  a  conspicuous  fringe  along  foothill 
streams  throughout  the  State,  and  often  extends  out  on  the  plains 
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for  some  distance.  It  is  usually  associated  with  narrow-leaved 
cottonwoods  and  willows,  and  I  have  seen  it  only  near  stream  banks. 
In  July,  1907,  I  found  several  large  clumps  fully  20  feet  in  height  on 
Dolores  River  near  the  mouth  of  West  Creek,  at  5,000  feet.  The 
species  occurs  regularly  up  to  8,000  and  occasionally  to  9,000  feet 
through  the  entire  width  of  the  Transition  zone.  I  did  not  observe 
it  in  the  Canadian  zone. 

I  found  B.  fontinalis  common  at  the  following  locaUties:  Streams 
of  Routt  County;  North  Park;  Plateau  Creek;  Bailey;  Lake  George; 
St.  Elmo;  Frying  Pan  River,  Basalt  to  Peachblow;  head  of  Smith 
Fork,  West  Elk  Mountains;  Unaweep  Canyon;  Placerville;  Durango; 
Rico;  Mancos;  Bay- 
field ;  and  La  Veta. 

Betnla     glandnlosa. 
Dwarf  Birch. 

The  habitat  of  the 
dwarf  birch  is  along 
the  borders  of  cold 
bogs  and  streams  in 
the  higher  moun- 
tains, between  9,000 
and  11,000  feet,  in 
the  upper  Canadian 
and  lower  Hudson- 
ian  zones.  It  has 
been  found  on  prac- 
tically all  the  higher 
mountain  ranges  of 
the  State.  The  nor- 
mal growth  is  from 
3  to  5  feet  high,  but 
in     the    Hudsonian 

zone  at  about  1 1  000  ^^-  35.— Alpine  wlllows  in  Arctio-Alplne  tone,  Front  Range,  near  Ber- 
-      .      ^ ,  .  .  thoud  Pass. 

feet   the   species    is 

dwarfed,  rarely  exceeding  2  feet.  It  was  particularly  abundant  in 
1906  in  the  mountain  meadows  on  the  Park  Range  and  on  the 
mountains  east  of  Laramie  River,  where  a  low,  dense  growth  fringed 
most  of  the  bogs  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet.  I  saw  it  on  Grand 
River,  5  miles  east  of  Hot  Sulphur;  on  the  San  Juan  Mountains  near 
Ophir,  at  10,500  feet;  and  southeast  of  Lake  City,  9,000  to  11,000 
feet.     The  leaves  were  falling  near  Lake  City,  October  18,  1907. 

Alnns  tenuifolia.     Alder. 

Alders  form  a  dense  fringe  along  cold  streams  throughout  the 
Colorado  mountains.     They  are  most  abundant  in  the  C-anadian 
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zone  up  to  10,000  feet,  but  occur  regularly  as  low  as  7,000  feet  and 
occasionally  to  6,000  feet.  The  species  attains  its  maximum  size 
along  the  smaller  streams  flowing  from  the  Medicine  Bow  Moimtains 
into  North  Park,  a  tributary  of  Canadian  Creek  being  fringed  with 
alders  fxiUy  20  feet  in  height. 

The  following  localities  at  which  I  have  noted  alders  indicate  a 
wide  and  uniform  distribution:  Log  Cabin,  Larimer  County;  North 
Park;  Hahns  Peak;  Snake  River,  Honnold  to  10  miles  above  Slater; 
Gore  Mountains;  Fraser  River,  Middle  Park;  Smith  Fork  of  Gunni- 
son River,  West  Elk  Mountains;  Frying  Pan  River;  Gunnison; 
Crested  Butte;"  Pitkin;  Sapinero,  Lake  Fork  of  Gunnison  River; 
Wagon  Wheel  Gap;  Poncha  Pass;  Creede;  Manitou;  Bailey,  South 
Platte  River;  Lake  Greorge;  Buena  Vista;  St.  Elmo;  Lone  Cone; 
Unaweep  Canyon;  Rico;  Silverton;  Bayfield;  Pagosa  Springs;  Pagosa 
Junction ;  La  Veta ;  and  Las  Animas  River,  Segundo  to  Weston. 

Corylns  rostrata.     Beaked  Hazelnut. 

Small  thickets,  of  hazel  are  common  on  Middle  Boulder  CVeek,  at 
Blanchard's  ranch,  5  miles  west  of  Boulder,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
6,000  feet.  I  did  not  observe  the  beaked  hazel  elsewhere  in  Colorado, 
but  Rydberg  records  it  from  other  points  in  the  eastern  foothills 
from  North  Cheyenne  Canyon  north  to  Larimer  County. 

Celtis  reticulata.     Ilackberry. 

The  hackberry  has  a  scattering  distribution  in  the  Upper  Sonoran 
zone  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  being  most  common  on  the 
eastern  plains  in  gulches  leading  back  from  stream  valleys.  Small 
clumps  are  found  in  most  of  the  canyons  of  the  lowest  eastern  foot- 
hills jfrom  Boulder  north  to  Fort  Collins.  I  have  not  found  it  above 
5,500  or  6,000  feet.  Its  growth  in  Colorado  is  uniformly  scrubby, 
and  only  occasionally  does  it  attain  the  stature  of  a  tree.  Hack- 
berries  are  common  on  the  bare  foothill  slopes  near  Platte  Canyon 
Station,  at  Golden,  Boulder,  Arkins,  and  at  a  point  8  miles  west  of 
Fort  Collins.  Several  large  clumps  grow  in  Shell  Rock  Canyon,  north- 
western Baca  County.  At  Wray,  Yuma  County,  the  species  is  very 
common  in  the  gulches  leading  back  from  Chief  Creek  Valley. 

Few  hackberries  were  met  with  in  western  Colorado.  Scattering 
trees  grow  on  the  slopes  along  Plateau  Creek,  5  miles  east  of  Tunnel, 
Mesa  County,  and  others  on  West  Creek,  near  its  junction  with  Dolores 
River,  in  southwestern  Mesa  County. 

Atriplex  canescens.     Orache;  Gray  Saltbush. 

This  species  has  a  wide  range  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountains,  but  is  most  abundant  in  western  and  southern 
Colorado.  I  have  not  observed  it  much  above  7,000  feet.  It  is  a 
characteristic  shrub  in  the  warmer  valleys  of  the  eastern  foothills 
south  of  the  Arkansas  Valley,  where  it  is  locally  termed  ''chico  brush. *' 
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It  often  grows  to  a  height  of  several  feet  on  sandy  or  alkaUne  flats  in 
the  bottoms  of  valleys.  Pocket  gophers  appear  to  feed  extensively 
upon  its  leaves,  which  I  have  often  found  in  their  tunnels. 

It  was  noted  at  the  following  localities:  Lily  Park;  Midland  Basin, 
Routt  County;  southwest  of  Rangely;  Escalante  Hills;  desert  north 
of  Mack;  Hotchkiss;  Montrose;  Paradox  Valley;  Dolores  River,  near 
mouth  of  West  Creek;  McElmo  Valley;  Medano  Springs  ranch,  San 
Luis  Valley;  SaUda;  Gardner;  La  Veta;  Limon;  and  30  miles  northwast 
of  Sterling. 

Atriplez  confertifolia.     Round-leaved  Saltbush. 

The  round-leaved  saltbush  is  a  characteristic  Upper  Sonoran  shrub 
of  the  desert  stretches  of  western  Colorado,  growing  principally  upon 
dry  alkaline  flats,  but  often  on  sandy  areas.     Occasionally  it  forms 
a  dense  growth  Uke  sagebrush,  as  on  the  plains  of  extreme  western 
Routt    County,    be- 
tween the  Escalante 
Hills  and  Vermilion 
Bluffs.     (See  PI.  IH, 
fig.   2.)     I    observed 
the  species  at  locali- 
ties as  follows:  Lower 
Snake   River  Valley 
east  to  Baggs  Cross- 
ing; plains  north  of 
Escalante    Hills; 
Browns    Park;    Lily 
Park;  Midland  Basin; 

M  a y  b  e  1 1 ;    badlands     Fiq.  36.— Desert  vegeution  {AtripUz  nuUaUi  and  SaTtxHnUui  vcrmkulattu) 

near  Rangely ;  Evac-  ^  *°''"  ^"^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^^  '"'^  **'  ^^'  *^  ''^  '""'• 

nation  Creek  Valley;  desert  north  of  Mack;  southern  slopes  of  Book 
Cliffs  to  Atchee,  7,000  feet;  Plateau  Creek;  Fruita;  De  Beque;  New- 
castle; Hotchkiss;  Montrose;  Paradox  Valley;  and  McElmo  Valley 
east  to  north  base  of  Mesa  Verde  at  Point  Lookout.  Tliis  species 
occurs  also  east  of  the  mountains,  as  Rydberg  records  it  from  Denver 
and  Pueblo. 

Atriplez  nnttalli.     Saltbush. 

This  small  shrub,  often  called  salt  sage,  is  a  characteristic  Upper 
Sonoran  species,  found  chiefly  on  alkaline  flats  in  the  desert  valleys  of 
western  Colorado.  In  some  of  the  dry  desert  basins  it  forms  the 
principal  shrubby  vegetation,  although  it  is  of  small  size  and  usually 
more  or  less  prostrate.  It  is  the  most  conspicuous  shrub  in  Midland 
Basin,  western  Routt  County;  on  the  desert  north  of  Mack  (see  fig. 
36);  and  on  the  alkaline  stretch  of  country  between  Hotchkiss  and 
the  West  Elk  Moxmtains.    I  foimd  it  abxmdant  in  Browns  Park; 
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along  Snake  River  west  of  Baggs  Crossing;  southwest  of  Rangely; 
and  in  McElmo  and  Uncompahgre  Valleys. 

Orayia  spinosa.    Common  Grayia. 

This  low,  spiny,  mealy  shrub  is  a  characteristic  plant  in  the  sandy 
and  alkaline  Upper  Sonoran  tracts  of  northwestern  Colorado,  where  it 
grows  in  profusion  in  river  valleys  and  on  the  lowest  bordering 
benches  up  to  a  little  over  6,000  feet.  Together  with  Atriplez  con- 
fertifolia,  it  forms  the  principal  shrubby  growth  in  some  of  the  river 
valleys  of  western  Routt  and  Rio  Blanco  Counties  (see  PI.  Ill,  fig.  2). 
I  found  it  common  in  the  Snake  River  Valley  from  20  miles  west  of 
Baggs  Crossing  to  Lily;  on  the  flats  between  the  Escalante  Hills 
and  Browns  Park;  in  Midland  Basin;  in  White  River  Valley  from 
Angora  westward  to  the  Utah  boundary;  on  rocky  slopes  along  Bear 
River  at  Maybell;  on  the  desert  north  of  Mack,  Mesa  County;  at 
Rifle,  Hotchkiss,  and  Somerset.  In  the  Browns  Park  r^on  the  leaves 
had  nearly  all  fallen  by  the  1st  of  September. 

Grayia  brandegei. 

The  shrubby  growth  observed  on  the  tops  of  low  mesas  along  the 
McElmo  Valley  near  Moqui  was  probably  G,  brandegei j  recorded  by 
Rydberg  from  the  McElmo  Valley. 

Sarcobatns  vermicnlatns.    Greascwood. 

The  zonal  range  of  the  greasewood  is  mainly  Upper  Sonoran.  Its 
wide  range  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  State  is  well  indicated  by  the 
following  localities  at  which  it  was  observed  during  my  explorations: 
North  Park  in  alkaline  situations ;  Snake  River  Valle}^  to  5  miles  east 
of  Slater  at  6,800  feet;  Bear  River  Valley  east  to  Craig  and  Steamboat 
Springs;  Browns  Park  (very  rank  growth,  sometimes  12  feet  in 
height);  Lily  Park;  Midland  Basin;  Rangely;  Texas  Creek;  Evacua- 
tion Creek;  north  of  Atchee,  southern  slope  Book  Plateau,  to  7,500 
feet;  desert  north  of  Mack  (see  fig.  36);  Plateau  Creek;  De  Beque; 
Rifle;  Dotsero  to  Eagle;  Kremmling  and  Muddy  Creek  Valley,  Mid- 
dle Park;  Hotchkiss;  Montrose  region;  Dallas  Creek  near  Ridgway; 
lower  valleys  of  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  Rivers;  McElmo  Valley; 
Montezuma  Valley  east  to  north  base  of  Mesa  Verde  at  Point  Lookout; 
Bajrfield;  Salida;  Gardner;  San  Luis  Valley  generally — ^Alamosa, 
Saguache,  Hooper,  Villa  Grove,  Mosca,  and  Medano  ranch. 

Berberis  fendleri.     Barberry. 

In  Colorado  the  barberry  appears  to  be  confined  to  dry  rocky  slopes 
and  ridges  in  the  region  south  and  west  of  the  San  Juan  and  La 
Plata  Mountains.  I  found  a  scattering  growth  on  rocky  ridges  in 
the  yellow  pine  forest  at  Pagosa  Springs  (7,000  feet),  and  later  met 
with  the  species  on  dry,  open  slopes  at  Durango.  Rydberg  records 
B.  fendleri  from  Durango,  Arboles,  Mancos,  and  Mancos  Canyon. 
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Odostemon  aqnifolinm.     Oregon  Grape. 

The  Oregon  grape  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  Colorado  moun- 
tains from  the  foothills  to  about  10,000  feet.  I  found  it  most  abun- 
dant on  cool,  shaded  slopes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  yellow  pine  belt, 
where  with  Arctostaphylos  it  forms  the  characteristic  lower  under- 
growth. The  ripe  clusters  of  bluish  berries  remain  on  the  shrubs  for 
some  time  in  the  autunm.  The  Oregon  grape  is  abtmdant  at  Boulder; 
Coulter,  Middle  Park;  Floyd  Hill;  Honnold;  northern  slopes  of  Elk 
Head  Mountains;  northern  slopes  and  sunmiit  of  Escalante  Hills, 
7,000  feet;  canyon  of  the  Grand  above  Glenwood  Springs;  Una  weep 
Canyon;  Cerro  Ridge;  Somerset;  West  Elk  Mountains,  head  of  Smith 
Fork;  Sapinero;  Dolores;  Mesa  Verde;  Bayfield;  Pagosa  Springs; 
Wet  Mountains  east  of  Westcliffe;  and  hills  near  La  Veta. 

Odostemon  fremonti. 

In  August,  1907,  I  found  this  large  prickly-leaved  shrub  abundant 
along  the  Smith  Fork  of  Gunnison  River,  at  the  western  base  of  West 
Elk  Mountains,  a  few  miles  east  of  Crawford,  Delta  County.  At  this 
point  it  was  growing  among  junipers  and  pinyons  on  the  warm  rocky 
slopes  near  the  stream.  Many  of  the  shrubs  were  6  or  8  feet  in  height. 
Rydberg  records  0.  fremonti  from  Smith  Fork  Canyon,  and  it  is  not 
known  to  occur  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Edwinia  americana. 

I  have  not  observed  this  species  west  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
but  it  is  a  conspicuous  shrub  on  cliffs  and  rock  ledges  on  the  eastern 
slope  across  the  State  from  north  to  south,  chiefly  in  the  Transition 
zone.  It  was  in  full  bloom  in  the  foothills  west  of  Boulder  June  10, 
1905,  and  the  white-flowered  cymes  were  very  handsome.  It  is  par- 
ticularly common  in  the  hills  along  the  South  Platte  near  Bailey, 
and  between  Manitou  and  Woodland  Park. 

Fendlera  mpicola. 

In  Colorado  this  low  shrub  is  confined  to  the  southwestern  coun- 
ties, where  it  is  tolerably  common  on  dry  slopes  and  low  mesas  in  the 
Upper  Sonoran  and  lower  Transition  zones.  It  was  abundant  on 
the  pinyon  slopes  along  the  Los  Pinos  at  Bayfield,  La  Plata  County 
(6,500  feet),  and  a  few  of  the  shrubs  were  in  flower  June  5,  1907.  It 
was  common  in  July,  1907,  on  the  low  benches  along  Dolores  River 
between  Salt  Canyon  and  the  mouth  of  West  Creek,  at  5,500  feet,  and 
I  noted  it  for  some  distance  up  the  valley  of  West  Creek.  Ryd- 
berg records  the  species  from  Durango,  Mancos,  Cerro  Sunmiit, 
Dolores,  Hotchkiss,  and  Los  Pinos. 

Ribes  cerenm.     Red  Currant. 

This  is  a  common  currant  on  dry  rocky  slopes  up  to  at  least  10,000 
feet,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  yellow  pine  belt.     Observed  at 
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Boulder;  Golden;  Pawnee  Buttes,  northeastern  Weld  County; 
Bailey;  Manitou;  Buena  Vista;  Como;  St.  Elmo;  Thomasville; 
Wagon  Wheel  Gap;  Coulter;  Escalante  Hills;  and  Pagosa*  Junction. 

Ribes  wolfl. 

This  high-ranging  currant  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Canadian  and 
Hudsonian  zones,  growing  even  on  rocky  slopes  to  a  short  distance 
above  timberline.  It  was  not  observed  at  any  point  below  8,000  feet. 
The  black  viscid  berries  were  still  on  the  bushes  on  the  sunmiit  of  the 
Book  Plateau  September  22,  1906.  It  is  a  common  shrub  on  Lone 
Cone,  San  Miguel  Mountains;  at  Thomasville;  and  on  McClellan 
Mountain  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet. 

Ribes  longiflomm.     Golden  Currant. 

The  zonal  range  of  this  flowering  currant  is  mainly  Upper  Sonoran. 
Its  yellow  bloom  was  conspicuous  at  Boulder  June  8,  1905,  and  along 
the  San  Juan  River  at  Pagosa  Springs  May  27,  1907.  This  currant 
was  observed  also  at  Golden  and  at  Wray.  Vernon  Bailey  reports  it 
common  along  streams  in  the  southern  end  of  San  Luis  Valley. 

Opnlaster  intermedins.     Nine  bark. 

In  early  June,  1905,  I  found  this  handsome  flowering  shrub  in  full 
bloom  on  Middle  Boulder  Creek  at  5,800  feet,  in  the  Transition  zone. 
Rydberg  records  it  from  other  points  in  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Front  Range. 

Opnlaster  monogynns. 

Common  in  June,  1905,  in  the  foothills  near  Boulder  and  Golden 
between  6,500  and  7,500  feet.  This  species  does  not  grow  along 
streams  like  0.  inlermediiLS,  but  on  dry  rocky  slopes.  Rydberg  gives 
0.  monogynus  a  wide  distribution  in  the  eastern  and  central  mountain 
districts. 

Rnbacer  parvifloms.     Salmonberry. 

The  large-leaved  salmonberry  is  conspicuous  on  cool  forested  slopes 
in  the  Canadian  zone  throughout  the  mountains  of  western  and 
central  Colorado,  but  is  uncommon  east  of  the  Continental  Divide. 
The  large  juicy  red  fruit  has  a  delicious  flavor  and  is  usually  ripe  by 
the  end  of  August.  Salmonberries  were  found  in  great  abundance 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Park  Range  east  of  Steamboat  Springs; 
near  Hahns  Peak,  8,000  to  8,500  feet ;  on  the  Book  Plateau ;  on  Lone 
Cone;  and  at  Thomasville. 

Oreobatns  deliciosns.     False  Raspberry. 

This  is  a  characteristic  shrub  in  the  eastern  foothills  up  to  9,000  or 
10,000  feet,  but  was  not  observed  in  the  western  mountains.  In  the 
foothills  west  of  Boulder  the  large  showy  white  flowers  were  out  June  6, 
1905,  and  the  species  was  flowering  at  Georgetown  June  20.     It  is 
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particularly  abundant  in  the  yellow  pine  belt  at  Bailey  and  on  the 
slopes  near  Buena  Vista.  The  dark  purplish  fruit  of  this  shrub  is 
inedible. 

Bnbns  strigosns.     Red  Raspberry. 

Red  raspberries  were  fully  ripe  on  cool  north  slopes  in  the  yellow 
pine  belt  near  Arkins  July  26,  1906.  At  this  locality  they  were  grow- 
ing in  profusion  at  6,000  feet.  The  species  is  common  at  Ophir,  St. 
Elmo,  Thomasville,  and  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Range  in  western  Huerfano  County.  It  is  usually  found  in  slide  rock 
or  in  areas  which  have  been  swept  by  forest  fires. 

Dasiphora  frnticosa.     Shrubby  Cinquefoil. 

The  shrubby  cinquefoil  is  one  of  the  most  showy  flowering  shrubs 
in  mountain  meadows  and  on  open  slopes  between  8,000  and  11,000 
feet.  It  occurs  in  greatest  abundance  in  wet  meadows  in  the  high 
mountain  parks  at  9,000  or  10,000  feet  in  the  Canadian  zone.  The 
large  yellow  flowers  dotted  the  upper  slopes  of  Mount  McClellan 
between  10,500  and  11,000  feet  during  the  middle  of  June,  1905,  and 
the  species  was  flowering  at  10,000  feet  on  the  South  Park  plains  at 
Como  as  late  as  August  21,  1907.  Above  11,000  feet  Dasiphora  oc- 
curs in  a  dwarfed  state  not  over  a  foot  high — about  half  its  normal 
growth.  It  is  an  abundant  shrub  near  Pearl,  in  northwestern  North 
Park,  at  8,700  feet,  where  it  was  flowering  August  8,  1906.  I  observed 
the  species  on  the  White  River  and  Uncompahgre  Plateaus;  at  Divide, 
Teller  County;  in  Slate  River  Valley  between  Almont  and  Crested 
Butte;  and  in  the  meadows  along  the  headwaters  of  CeboUa  Creek, 
southeast  of  Lake  City,  up  to  11,000  feet. 

Eolodiscus  dnmosns. 

This  handsome  flowering  shrub  is  conspicuous  among  rocks  in  the 
foothill  districts  up  to  9,000  feet  on  both  slopes  of  the  mountains. 
The  species  occurs  mainly  in  the  Transition  zone.  It  was  in  flower 
July  12,  1905,  in  the  canyon  along  Grand  River  just  west  of  Hot 
Sulphur.  I  have  found  it  common  in  the  canyon  of  the  Grand 
above  Glen  wood  Springs;  in  Unaweep  Canyon;  on  the  Uncompahgre 
Plateau,  head  of  Dominguez  Creek;  at  Ouray;  Buena  Vista;  and  in 
the  Wet  Mountains  east  of  Westcliffe,  9,500  feet. 

Ennzia  tridentata. 

This  species  is  generally  distributed  over  the  mountainous  sec- 
tions of  the  State  from  6,000  to  9,500  feet.  It  is  usually  present 
on  dry  open  hills  and  was  not  observed  in  heavy  forests.  It  forms 
dense  thickets  in  the  sand  dunes  along  the  western  base  of  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  Range  in  North  Park,  and  in  the  sandy  yellow  pine  country 
on  the  head  of  Dominguez  Creek,  at  the  northern  end  of  Uncompah- 
gre Plateau.    At  a  Uttle  distance  this  species  bears  a  close  resemblance 
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to  sagebrush  (Artemisia  tridentata),  but  is  darker  green  and  seldom 
grows  to  a  height  of  more  than  2  feet.  It  is  usually  in  full  bloom  by 
the  1st  of  July. 

K.  tridentata  was  observed  at  the  following  localities:  Nederland; 
Elkhorn,  Larimer  County;  bare  hillsides  along  Snake  River  at  Slater; 
Canadian  Creek,  North  Park;  Coulter,  Middle  Park;  river  bluffs  near 
Baggs  Crossing;  watershed  between  Snake  and  Bear  Rivers;  0-wi-yu- 
kuts  Plateau;  Escalante  Hills;  Book  Plateau  (a  little  on  8,500  foot 
sunmiit  at  Columbine) ;  canyon  of  the  Grand  above  Glenwood  Springs ; 
Somerset;  Dillon;  Sapinero;  Arboles;  East  Paradox  Valley  (rare); 
and  Uncompahgre  Plateau. 

Cowania  mexicana.    Cliff  Rose. 

The  handsome  cliflf  rose  is  restricted  in  Colorado  to  the  warm 
valleys  and  lower  mesas  of  the  southwestern  counties,  where  it  has 
an  irregular  distribution  from  the  Mesa  Verde  north  to  Unaweep 
Canyon.  The  growth  is  usually  from  4  to  6  feet.  The  species  forms 
the  most  conspicuous  shrubbery  on  the  warm  open  rocky  slopes  along 
the  north  side  of  Unaweep  Canyon,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Plateau,  where  it  occurs  up  to  7,000  feet.  By  the  end  of 
July,  1907,  it  had  ceased  blooming  in  Unaweep  Canyon  and  also  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Salt  Canyon,  between  Sinbad  Valley  and  Dolores 
River,  at  5,500  feet.  Cliff  roses  were  a  mass  of  yellow  bloom  June 
13,  1907,  along  the  rocky  rims  of  Navajo  Canyon,  Mesa  Verde,  at 
7,000  feet.  Here  they  were  growing  commonly  among  junipers  and 
pinyons,  often  on  rocks  where  there  was  scarcely  any  soil. 

Cercocarpus  parvifolius.     Mountain  Holly. 

The  mountain  holly  is  almost  onmipresent  on  the  warmer  foothill 
slopes  from  the  lowest  edge  of  the  pinyon  belt  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  yellow  pine  belt,  on  both  slopes  of  the  mountains.  It  forms  a 
dense  growth,  covering  many  of  the  open  slopes  along  the  lowest  edge 
of  the  foothills,  and  it  is  common  on  the  higher  rocky  ridges  on  the 
plains  of  northeastern  Colorado  at  a  little  over  5,000  feet. 

The  following  locaUties  show  the  wide  range  of  C.  parvifolius: 
Livermore;  Pawnee  Buttes,  Weld  County;  Platte  Canyon  Station; 
Bailey;  Salida;  Golden;  Boulder;  Manitou;  Eastonville;  Walsen- 
burg;  Gardner;  Trinidad;  Slater;  Godiva  Ridge;  Escalante  Hills; 
0-wi-yu-kuts  Plateau;  south  of  Lily;  southwest  of  Rangely;  Plateau 
Creek;  De  Beque;  Meeker;  West  Elk  Mountains  east  of  Crawford; 
Somerset;  Cerro  Summit;  Ouray;  Placerville;  Naturita;  Sinbad 
Valley,  above  6,000  feet;  Dolores;  Ute  Peak,  lower  slopes;  Mancos; 
Mesa  Verde;  Arboles;  Bajrfield;  and  Wagon  Wheel  Gap. 

Cercocarpus  ledifolius.    Mountain  Mahogany. 

The  mountain  mahogany  was  noted  on  the  7,000-foot  crest  of  the 
Escalante  Hills  near  Douglas  Spring,  in  western  Routt  County,  where 
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I  found  it  growing  commonly  on  rocky  ridges  among  the  yellow 
pines  in  September,  1906.  Apparently  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  Colorado. 

Bosa  manca.     Rose. 

This  handsome  rose  grows  in  profusion  in  openings  along  the  crest 
of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  at  about  9,000  feet.  The  bushes  were 
a  mass  of  pink  bloom  near  Uncompahgre  Butte  July  16,  1907. 

A  great  variety  of  wild  roses  grow  in  the  Colorado  mountains  up  to 
10,000  feet,  and  are  in  flower  nearly  all  summer.  Since  few  speci- 
mens were  collected,  I  am  unable  to  correlate  my  notes  with  the  vari- 
ous species  and  can  give  no  data  of  consequence  on  their  distribution. 

Amelanchier  bakeri.    June  Berry. 

This  June  berry  was  collected  on  West  Creek,  near  its  junction  with 
Dolores  River,  in  western  Mesa  County.  Tt  is  a  common  shrub  in 
the  Unaweep  Canyon  and  also  on  the  summit  and  upper  slopes  of 
Mesa  Verde,  where  it  forms  a  dense  chaparral.  This  is  probably 
the  species  so  abundant  over  most  of  the  mesas  from  western  Mon- 
tezuma County  north  to  Mesa  County,  in  the  Transition  zone. 

Amelanchier  oreophila. 

An  Amelanchier  which  I  collected  on  Lone  Mesa,  Dolores  County, 
in  June,  1907,  proves  to  belong  to  this  species.  Scattering  shrubs  of 
small  size  were  growing  among  the  oak  chaparral  on  the  dry  upper 
slopes  at  9,400  feet,  in  the  lower  Canadian  zone.  I  did  not  collect  it 
elsewhere,  but  Rydberg  gives  it  a  wide  range  on  the  western  slope. 

Amelanchier  alnifolia.    Common  June  Berry. 

As  few  specimens  of  June  berries  were  preserved,  the  distribution 
data  given  below  doubtless  refers  to  several  species.  A.  alnifolia  is, 
however,  the  widest  "ranging  species  in  the  State.  June  berries  are 
abundant  on  the  dry,  partially  open  Transition  slopes  throughout  the 
mountains,  and  on  many  of  the  western  mesas  they  often  form  a 
dense  chaparral.  Some  years  they  bear  an  abundance  of  fruit,  but 
usually  it  is  rather  scanty  and  of  poor  quaUty.  The  berries  are 
eagerly  eaten  by  birds  and  chipmunks.  I  observed  the  shrubs  in 
abundance  at  the  following  localities:  Hahns  Peak,  below  8,500  feet; 
slopes  along  Snake  River  between  Honnold  and  Baggs  Crossing; 
Godiva  Ridge;  0-wi-yu-kuts  Plateau;  Escalante  Hills,  above  6,400 
feet;  south  of  Lily;  southwest  of  Rangely;  Book  Plateau,  every- 
where above  6,500  feet;  Plateau  Creek;  south  of  De  Beque;  canyon 
of  the  Grand  above  Glenwood  Springs;  bluflFs  between  Dotsero  and 
Wolcott;  summit  of  Piney  Divide,  8,500  feet;  Transition  slopes 
bordering  Sinbad  Valley;  Lone  Cone;  Dolores;  Mancos;  Durango; 
Bayfield;  Pagosa  Springs;  Pagosa  Junction;  and  La  Veta. 
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Peraphyllnm  ramosissimnm.    Dwarf  Apple. 

I  found  this  shrub  in  great  abundance  on  dry  open  hillsides  south 
and  west  of  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata  Moimtains,  chiefly  between 
6,500  and  7,500  feet.  The  dry  slopes  along  the  Los  Pinos  at  Bay- 
field were  covered  with  a  mass  of  its  pale  roseate  blossoms  the  first 
week  in  June,  1907,  and  it  was  in  flower  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
month  on  the  Mesa  Verde.  It  was  noted  as  follows:  South  slope 
of  Book  Plateau  above  Atchee,  8,000  feet;  Newcastle;  East  Fork 
of  Rifle  Creek;  canyon  of  the  Grand  above  Glen  wood  Springs;  Basalt; 
Somerset;  rocky  slopes  near  Hotchkiss;  Montrose  region  above 
7,000  feet;  north  base  of  Lone  Cone  at  7,000  feet;  Sinbad  Valley 
rim  above  6,000  feet;  Dolores;  McElmo  Valley;  Arboles;  and  Bay- 
field. 

Prunns  americana.     Wild  Plum. 

This  species  occurs  sparingly  in  gulches  on  the  eastern  plains  and 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  foothills  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone.  Thick- 
ets of  wild  plum  were  observed  at  Wray;  Gaume's  raqch,  north- 
western Baca  County;  Arkins;  and  Boulder.  Rydberg  records  the 
species  from  a  number  of  localities  extending  across  the  State  from 
north  to  south  at  the  base  of  the  foothills. 

Pranns  pennsylvanica.     Red  Cherry. 

Rydberg  gives  the  red  cherry  a  wide  range  in  the  eastern  foothills 
of  the  Front  Range  up  to  9,500  feet.  I  found  it  common  in  the  foot- 
liills  at  Boulder  and  Manitou. 

Prunns  melanocarpa.     Chokecherry. 

This  species  appears  from  my  observations  to  be  the  common 
wild  cherry  of  the  mountains,  particularly  in  western  Colorado. 
The  growth  is  imiformly  scrubby,  often  forming  a  dense  chaparral 
on  the  Transition  zone  summits  and  upper  slopes  of  plateaus  and 
mesas  in  the  western  counties.  It  is  sparingly  present  in  gulches 
on  the  eastern  plains.  The  following  are  localities  at  which  P. 
melanocarpa  was  observed:  Northern  slopes  Elk  Head  Mountains, 
7,800  feet;  Slater  to  Baggs  Crossing;  White  River  below  Angora; 
Book  Plateau,  dense  chaparral  7,000  feet  to  summit;  Glenwood 
Springs;  summit  of  Piney  Divide,  8,000  feet;  Pitkin;  Somerset; 
lower  slopes  of  Lone  Cone;  Uncompahgre  Plateau;  Placerville; 
Ouray;  Vernal  Mesa;  West  Elk 'Mountains  east  of  Crawford;  Frying 
Pan  River,  Basalt  to  Thomasville;  Dolores;  Mancos;  Hermosa; 
Arboles;  Pagosa  Springs;  Sterling;  Wray;  and  Tut  tie. 

Bobinia  neomexioana.    Locust. 

A  very  few  of  these  locusts  were  observed  on  the  rocky  banks  of 
Grand  River  near  Tunnel,  Mesa  County,  at  about  5,000  feet.  Re- 
corded by  Rydberg  from  Denver,  Walsenbiu^,  La  Veta,  and  Trinidad. 
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Bhus  rydbergi.     Poison  Ivy. 

The  poison  ivy  is  common  in  canyons  on  the  eastern  plains  and 
also  in  the  lower  eastern  foothills  of  the  Front  Range.  It  was 
observed  at.Tuttle;  Wray;  Pawnee  Buttes;  in  gulches  along  the 
southern  escarpment  of  the  Chimney  CUflfs,  30  miles  northwest 
of  Sterling;  in  the  foothills  at  Boulder  and  Golden;  and  it  was  col- 
lected in  Navajo  Canyon,  Mesa  Verde,  southwest  Colorado. 

Schmaltzia  glabra.    Sumac. 

This  sumac  I  have  foimd  sparingly  up  to  6,000  feet  in  the  foothills 
west  of  Boulder  and  Golden,  and  also  near  Livermore  and  Platte 
Canyon  Station.  Its  brilUant  reddish  autunmal  foUage  was  very 
conspicuous  on  the  slopes  along  Middle  Boulder  Creek  October  20, 
1906,  when  the  leaves  had  just  commenced  to  faU. 

Schmaltzia  trilobata.     Skunk  Bush. 

The  .^onal  range  of  this  sumac  is  mainly  Upper  Sonoran,  and  it  is 
equally;  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains.  In  the  foothills 
it  usually  grows  on  the  warm  sides  of  canyons  and  along  streams. 
In  the  "warm  desert  valleys  of  western  Colorado  it  is  often  found 
with  sagebrush  in  the  open,  but  also  forms  a  good  growth  along 
watercourses,  where  it  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet. 
East  of  the  moimtains  this  sumac  occurs  chiefly  in  gulches  in  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  plains. 

S.  trilobata  was  observed  as  follows:  Tuttle;  Wray;  bluffs  east  of 
Sterling;  Chimney  Cliffs;  Pawnee  Buttes;  Gaume's  ranch,  north- 
western Baca  County ;  Livermore,  dry  slopes  up  to  6,500  feet ;  Boulder; 
Golden;  Platte  Canyon  Station;  Segundo;  Buena  Vista,  up  to  8,500 
feet;  bluffs  along  Snake  River  below  Baggs  Crossing;  Plateau  Creek; 
Basalt;  Hotchkiss;  Naturita;  Sinbad  Valley;  West  Creek;  McElmo; 
and  Pagosa  Springs. 

Pachystima  myrsinites. 

This  little  evergreen  shrub  is  abimdant  throughout  the  moun- 
tains, growing  in  dense  clumps  in  wooded  gulches  and  on  shaded 
north  slopes  between  6,000  and  9,000  feet.  It  was  found  in  abun- 
dance at  the  following  locaUties:  Northern  slopes  of  Elk  Head 
Mountains  at  7,800  feet;  Park  Range  up  to  9,000  feet;  canyon  of  the 
Grand  above  Glenwood  Springs;  summit  of  Escalante  Hills;  Book 
Plateau,  8,000  feet;  Navajo  Canyon,  7,000  feet;  and  northern  escarj)- 
ment  of  Mesa  Verde. 

Acer  glabram.    Mountain  Maple. 

The  moimtain  maple  is  common  and  widely  distributed  in  the 
moimtains  of  Colorado,  growing  in  greatest  profusion  on  damp 
shaded  slopes  between  5,500  and  9,000  feet  and  forming  dense 
clumps  on  the  borders  of  streams  and  bogs.    The  bright  yellow 
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autumnal  foliage  gives  a  brilliant  coloring  to  the  mountain  slopes 
in  late  September.  The  average  height  is  not  over  8  feet,  although 
12  feet  is  sometimes  attained.  I  have  foimd  this  species  especially 
common  among  the  eastern  gulches  of  the  Front  Range  and  on 
both  slopes  of  the  Saguache  Range.  It  occurs  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Book  Chffs  and  is  abimdant  at  Aspen  and  in  most  of  the 
mountains  of  southern  Colorado. 

Acer  negundo.     Box  Eldei*.* 

Box  elders  are  common  trees  on  most  of  the  streams  of  the  eastern 
plains  and  scattered  climips  are  often  met  with  on  foothill  streams 
to  elevations  of  7,000  or  8,000  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains. 
The  zonal  distribution  is  mainly  Upper  Sonoran.  In  my  trips  over 
the  State  I  have  found  box  elders  at  the  following  locaUties:  Snake 
River,  from  5  miles  east  of  Slater  to  Baggs  Crossing;  southern  slopes 
of  Book  Cliffs  near  Atchee  at  7,500  feet;  Rifle  Creek;  canyon  of 
Plateau  Creek;  canyon  of  the  Grand  above  Glenwood  Springs;  Frying 
Pan  River,  Basalt  to  Peachblow;  Ouray;  Unaweep  Canyon;  Wray; 
Platte  Canyon  Station;  Las  Animas  River,  Segundo  to  Weston;  and 
Shell  Rock  Canyon,  northwestern  Baca  County. 

Bhamnns  smithi.     Buckthorn. 

This  species  is  kno^-n  apparently  from  only  two  localities  in  the 
State.  It  was  abundant  and  in  flower  May  27  on  the  banks  of  San 
Juan  River  at  Pagosa  Springs  (7,000  feet),  and  was  again  encoim- 
tered  in  the  hot  canyon  of  Dolores  River  between  Salt  Canyon  and 
the  mouth  of  West  Creek  at  about  5,000  feet.  Dense  spreading 
thickets  of  buckthorn,  often  10  or  12  feet  high,  fringed  Dolores  River 
for  most  of  this  distance  and  extended  eastward  in  the  West  Creek 
Valley  to  an  elevation  of  5,500  feet.  The  black-green  foUage  of 
R.  smithi  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  predominant  gray-green 
desert  vegetation  along  the  Dolores  and  on  the  bordering  canyon 
sides.  The  fruit  of  this  shrub  had  nearly  all  turned  to  a  rich  pur- 
plish black,  July  13,  1907,  but  some  was  still  green  or  only  partially 
colored.  This  species  has  been  recorded  from  Pagosa  Springs  by 
Rydberg. 

Ceanothus  velntinns.     Mountain  Balm. 

This  shrub  forms  a  dense  chaparral  about  2  feet  in  height  on  the 
central  slopes  of  most  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  northern  Colorado, 
extending  south  to  Thomasville  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Saguache 
Range.  I  did  not  see  it  on  any  of  the  mountains  of  southern  Colorado. 
The  rankest  growth  was  observed  in  the  Middle  Park  region,  on  the 
Park  Range,  and  on  the  hills  around  Steamboat  Springs,  where  in 
places  the  dense  thickets  were  well-nigh  impassable.  The  species  is 
occasionally  found  as  low  as  6,500  feet,  but  usually  grows  between 
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7,500  and  9,500  feet.  It  is  most  abundant  on  dry,  partially  open 
slopes  which  have  been  burned  over  by  forest  fires.  The  oval  bright 
green  leaves  are  remarkably  shiny  and  glabrous,  giving  a  peculiar 
brilliance  to  this  chaparral  on  a  bright  day. 

Other  points  where  I  observed  C,  velutintLS  are:  Northern  slopes  of 
Elk  Head  Mountains;  bluffs  along  Snake  River,  10  miles  east  of 
Slater;  Escalante  Hills,  7,000  feet;  watershed  between  Bear  and 
Whit^  Rivers,  north  of  Midland  Basin,  6,500  feet;  juniper  slopes  at 
McCoy, 7,000  feet;  northern  slopes  of  Piney  Divide,  8,000  feet;  Coul- 
ter, Middle  Park;  northern  slopes  of  Book  Plateau;  and  Dillon. 

Ceanothus  pnbescens. 

This  is  a  common  shrub  on  dry  rocky  slopes  in  the  eastern  footliills 
of  the  front  ranges,  chiefly  in  the  Transition  zone.  I  found  it  abun- 
dant also  in  sandy  yellow  pine  forest  near  the  head  of  Dominguez 
Creek  on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  at  8,000  feet.  It  is  common  in 
the  foothills  near  Boulder  and  La  Veta. 

Ceanothus  fendleri. 

This  species  is  common  in  the  Transition  zone  over  most  of  the 
State,  according  to  the  range  given  by  Rydberg.  I  have  met  with  it 
only  in  the  southwest  on  the  summit  of  Lone  Mesa,  9,400  feet,  and 
on  the  open  gravelly  benches  along  McElmo  Creek  in  western  Mon- 
tezuma County,  5,500  feet. 

Cactus  missonriensis.     Ball  Cactus. 

The  common  ball  cactus  is  abundant  on  the  high  plains  from  the 
Arkansas  Divide  near  Cheyenne  Wells  northwest  to  Weld  and  Logan 
Counties.  I  have  found  it  common  on  the  South  Park  plains  near 
Como  up  to  10,000  feet,  in  the  yellow  pine  belt  at  Bailey,  and  on  the 
sage  plains  of  western  Routt  County. 

Cactus  radiosus. 

This  ball  cactus  is  tolerably  common  among  rocks  in  the  pinyon 
belt  at  Coventry,  in  western  Montrose  County,  where  I  collected 
specimens  in  July,  1907,  at  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet. 

Echinocactus  simpsoni.     Snake  Cactus. 

This  pecuUar  cactus  is  found  chiefly  at  the  higher  elevations.  In 
November,  1907,  I  found  it  common  in  Wet  Mofintain  Valley;  in  the 
Wet  Mountains  east  of  Westcliffe  between  9,000  and  9,500  feet;  and 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  near  Mosca  Pass — 
both  in  yellow  pine  forest  and  in  the  open. 

Echinocereus  viridiflorus.     Cereus. 

This  greenish  flowered  cereus  is  abundant  in  the  eastern  foothills 
of  the  front  ranges  across  the  State  from  north  to  south,     It  ascends 
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to  at  least  9,000  feet  in  the  Wet  Mountains  east  of  Westcliffe,  where 
in  November,  1907,  I  found  it  in  rocky  soil  among  the  yellow  pines. 
It  was  common  at  Walsenburg,  7,000  feet;  and  at  Gaume's  ranch, 
in  Shell  Rock  Canyon,  northwestern  Baca  County,  it  was  abundant 
among  rocks  at  4,600  feet.  The  species  was  not  observed  in  western 
Colorado. 

EchinocereTis  pancispinus. 

This  cereus  is  not  uncommon  in  the  rocky  pinyon  and  juniper 
country  of  southwestern  Colorado,  chiefly  below  7,500  feet.  It  was 
taken  north  of  Dolores  at  7,500  feet,  and  was  very  common  at  Cov- 
entry.    It  is  recorded  from  Durango  by  Rydberg. 

Opuntia  polyacantha.     Prickly  Pear. 

This  is  an  Upper  Sonoran  species,  occasionally  growing  to  7,000 
feet  on  warm  slopes  in  the  foothill  valleys.  It  is  of  general  occurrence 
on  the  plains  east  of  the  mountains,  where  it  is  the  common  prickly 
pear,  and  it  is  present  on  the  sage  plains  of  Routt  County.  The  yel- 
low flowers  usually  dot  the  plains  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  June. 
It  is  common  at  Slater;  Snake  River  Valley;  Maybell;  Boulder;  Fort 
Collins;  Sterling;  Pawnee  Buttes;  Platte  Canyon  Station;  Limon; 
Wray;  Cheyenne  Wells;  Pueblo;  Walsenburg;  Salida;  and  Gaume's 
ranch,  northwestern  Baca  County. 

Opuntia  rhodantha. 

This  handsome  red-flowered  prickly  pear  is  abundant  in  the  warm 
valleys  of  extreme  southwestern  Colorado.  At  McElmo  it  was  in 
bloom  during  the  middle  of  June,  1907.  Rydberg  records  it  from 
Grand  Junction  and  Boulder. 

Opuntia  camanchica. 

A  lai^e-jointed  species,  chiefly  of  southwestern  Colorado — ^McElmo, 
Cortez,  Dolores,  Coventry,  and  Paradox  Valley.  It  was  in  flower  in 
McElmo  Valley  June  15  to  22,  1907.  Rydberg  records  it  from 
Colorado  Springs. 

Opuntia  fragilis. 

This  small-jointed  species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  foothill  districts 
between  6,000  and  8,500  feet,  in  the  Transition  zone.  It  was  growing 
in  rocky  situations  in  the  yellow  pine  forest  near  Pagosa  Springs,  ana 
also  on  the  northern  end  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  and  was 
occasionally  noted  on  the  high  plains  near  Pawnee  Buttes,  in  north- 
eastern Weld  County.  It  was  observed  on  rocky  juniper  slopes  along 
the  head  of  Smith  Fork,  West  Elk  Mountains;  at  Somerset;  Buena 
Vista;  Plateau  Creek,  Mesa  County;  and  Una  weep  Canyon.  Ryd- 
berg records  it  from  Denver  and  Boulder. 
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Opuntia  arborescens.    Tree  Cactus. 

The  tree  cactus  is  a  characteristic  Upper  Sonoran  species  from  the 
Arkansas  Valley  southward  (see  fig.  37),  and  over  much  of  south- 
eastern Colorado  is  the  most  prominent  shrub  on  the  level  plains. 
It  extends  some  distance  into  the  foothills  along  the  warmest  slopes 
of  the  valleys,  reaching  its  western  limit  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  at  a 
point  5  miles  east  of  Salida,  and  in  the  Huerfano  Valley  a  short 
distance  above  Gardner.  It  reaches  at  Fountain  its  northern  limit 
along  Fountain  Creek,  and  it  occurs  near  Trinidad  in  the  Las  Animas 
VaUey,  and  at  Walsenburg  in  the  Cucharas  Valley.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  canyons  of  Las  Animas  and  western  Baca  Counties. 


Fio.  37.— Distribution  In  Cokxtido  of  tree  cactus  {Opuntia  arborexcTU). 

Iieparg3rrea  argentea.    Buffalo  Berry. 

Dense  thickets  of  buffalo  berry  are  present  along  many  of  the 
streams  of  the  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and 
the  species  extends  into  the  foothills  along  some  of  the  watercourses 
to  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet.  The  zonal  distribution 
is  mainjy  Upper  Sonoran.  Sandy  river  banks  are  especially  suited 
to  the  growth  of  the  buffalo  berry.  The  brilliant  scarlet  clusters  of 
berries  are  usually  ripe  by  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  and  are 
eagerly  eaten  by  sage  thrashers  and  many  other  birds.  In  late 
August,  1907,  chipmunks  (Eviamias  minimus)  were  feeding  exten- 
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sively  upon  the  ripe  buffalo  berries  in  the  Snake  River  Valley.  We 
found  the  berries  when  cooked  and  used  as  sauce  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  camp  fare,  but  uncooked  they  are  extremely  acid.  Observed 
at  La  Porte;  Snake  River  Valley,  Slater  to  Lily;  Browns  Park;  White 
River  Valley,  Angora  to  Rangely;  Dotsero  to  Eagle;  Newcastle; 
Dallas  Creek,  near  Ridgway ;  Basalt;  Hotchkiss;  near  Montrose;  Natu- 
rita;  Pagosa  Junction;  Arboles;  and  along  most  of  the  streams  on 
the  eastern  plains. 

Lepargyrea  canadensis.     Canadian  Buffalo  Berry. 

This  is  a  characteristic  Canadian  zone  shrub  in  the  mountains  of 
northern  and  central  Colorado,  becoming  less  common  toward  the 
south.  *  It  is  conspicuous  in  the  undergrowth  of  the  dry  lodgepole 
pine  forests  of  the  central  mountain  slopes  between  8,000  and  10,000 
feet,  but  I  have  not  observed  it  much  lower.  Above  10,000  feet  it 
becomes  decumbent,  often  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  is  of  rare 
occurrence  above  11,000  feet.  The  bright  red  berries  of  this  buffalo 
berry  have  an  attractive  appearance,  but  are  unpalatable  and  very 
bitter.  They  are  ripe  by  the  1st  of  August,  and  usually  remain  on 
the  bushes  during  most  of  that  month.  The  leathery  leaves  had 
nearly  all  fallen  at  St.  Elmo,  in  the  Saguache  Range,  at  10,000  feet, 
October  9,  1907. 

I  found  L.  canadensis  at  the  following  localities:  Eight  thousand 
five  hundred  to  ten  thousand  feet  on  the  Medicine  Bow  and  Laramie 
Mountains;  Park  Range,  west  of  Pearl,  9,000  to  10,000  feet;  Ophir,  to 
10,500  feet;  Culebra  Range,  near  La  Veta;  Thomasville;  Floyd  Hill; 
Como ;  Dillon;  and  St.  Elmo.  Rydberg  mentions  its  occurrence  in  the 
southwestern  mountains — near  Ouray  and  on  Bear  Creek  Divide  in 
the  West  La  Plata  Mountains. 

Svida  stolonifera  riparia.     Red-osier  Dogwood. 

The  dogwood  or  cornel  is  a  prominent  shrub  along  streams  in  the 
Transition  zone  nearly  throughout  the  mountains,  and  its  clusters 
of  white  berries  are  very  conspicuous  in  autimm.  Rydberg  records 
another  species  (5.  interior)  from  several  points  in  the  foothills, 
but  in  my  trips  tlirough  the  mountains  I  have  met  with  only  the 
present  species.  I  observed  the  cornel  on  Plateau  Creek,  east  of 
Tunnel;  along  White  River  at  Meeker;  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
Smith  Fork,  in  the  West  Ell^  Mountains;  along  streams  heading  in 
Book  CUffs,  above  7,500  feet;  and  on  most  of  the  streams  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Front  Range. 

Arctostaphylos  nvanrsi.     Red  Bearberry. 

This  handsome  bearberry  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed 
moimtain  shrubs  in  Colorado,  growing  on  practically  all  the  ranges 
from  6,000  to  10,000  feet.  It  grows  luxuriantly  on  dry  shaded 
slopes  beneath  lodgepole  and  yellow  pine  forest,  and    the  trailing 
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mats  of  rich  dark  green  are  usually  very  dense  and  of  considerable 
extent. 

I  found  the  red  bearberry  abundant  at  Thomas ville;  Dillon; 
Como;  St.  Elmo;  Escalante  Hills,  summit  at  7,000  feet;  Wet 
Mountains,  east  of  Westcliffe;  Bradford,  Huerfano  County;  foot- 
hills west  of  Boidder;  Coidter,  Middle  Park;  Divide;  and  in  the 
yellow  pine  forest  on  the  Arkansas  Divide  at  Eastonville. 

Arctostaphylos  pnngens  platyphylla.     Manzanita. 

The  manzanita  is  found  on  the  dry  slopes  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Plateau  and  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  La  Sal  Mountains  in  western 
Montrose  County.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  recorded  previously 
from  the  State. 

In  Jidy,  1907, 1  noted  a  scattering  growth  on  the  head  of  Dominguez 
Creek,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  and  in 
descending  the  steep  southwestern  escarpment  north  of  Tabeguache 
Creek  a  dense  chaparral  of  this  manzanita  was  traversed  on  the 
rocky  slopes  inmiediately  below  the  aspen  belt,  at  about  8,000  feet. 
I  foimd  it  a  common  undershrub  in  the  yellow  pine  forest  just  above 
the  western  rim  of  West  Paradox  Valley,  between  7,000  and  8,000 
feet.  The  species  came  under  my  observation  only  in  the  Transition 
zone  and  appears  to  grow  principally  on  dry,  partially  open  slopes. 

Vaccininm  ceespitosum.     Huckleberry;  Blueberry. 

This  blueberry  is  common  from  Yankee  Doodle  Lake  (10,500 
feet)  to  timberUne  on  Rollins  Pass;  at  Ophir  (10,500  feet)  to  timber- 
line;  and  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Lone  Cone.  It  is  most  abundant 
on  the  mossy  floor  of  the  Canadian  zone  forests. 

Vaccininm  oreophilnm.     Bilberry. 

The  bilberry  forms  low,  dense  carpets  8  or  10  inches  high  in  the 
lodgepole  pine  and  Engelmann  spnice  forests  between  8,000  and 
11,000  feet,  and  is  particidarly  abundant  on  the  Front,  Park,  and 
Gore  Ranges.  (See  fig.  38.)  I  found  it  on  Mount  McClellan  and 
near  Berthoud  Pass  at  11,000  feet  altitude. 

Vaccininm  erythrococcnm.     Small-leaved  Bilberry. 

This  diminutive  small-leaved  bilberry  occurs  on  Mount  McClellan 
between  11,000  feet  and  timberline,  and  was  observed  on  Berthoud 
Pass,  Buffalo  Pass,  and  on  the  Park  Range  along  the  headwaters 
of  Grand  Encampment  River.  Rydberg  records  it  from  a  number 
of  locahties  on  the  Front,  Saguache,  Park,  and  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Ranges. 

Fraxinns  anomala.     Ash. 

This  small  Sonoran  species  I  saw  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
southwestern  Colorado,  where  it  was  observed  at  several  localities 
from  Mesa  County  south  to  Montezuma  County  at  elevations  varying 
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from  5,000  to  5,500  feet.  It  usually  grows  to  a  height  of  from  6  to 
10  feet,  and  single  trees  or  small  clumps  are  scattered  here  and  there 
in  gulches  and  on  the  warm  rocky  slopes  in  canyons.  It  was  observed 
in  the  following  places:  Slopes  bordering  McElmo  Valley,  between 
Moqui  and  McElmo;  Salt  Canj^on,  the  outlet  of  Sinbad  Valley; 
canyon  of  Dolores  River  down  to  the  mouth  of  West  Creek;  western 
(lower)  part  of  Unaweep  Canyon;  and  lower  slopes  bordering  West 
Paradox  Valley.  Rydberg  records  this  species  from  Grand  Junction, 
Deer  River,  and  between  Hotchkiss  and  Smith  Fork. 

Lyeinm  pallidum.    Matrimony  Vuie. 

This  species  is  restricted  in  Colorado,  so  far  as  known,  to  the  low 

arid  Upper  Sonoran  stretches  of  the  extreme  southwest.     I  found  a 

scattering  growth  in 
the  partially  open 
sage  and  pinyon  coun- 
try between  Bayfield 
and  Ignacio,  La  Plata 
Count}^  It  is  re- 
corded by  Rydberg 
from  McElmo  Creek 
and  San  Juan  Valley. 
SambncTis  micro- 
botrys.  Elder. 
This  elderberry  is 
abundant  in  the  Ca- 
nadian  zone  forest 
throughout  the 
mountains  between 
8,000  and  10,500  feet. 
I  have  seldom  ob- 
served it  in  the  Tran- 
sition zone,  but  occa- 

TiG.2S.—  Vacciniumoreophilum  on  the  floor  of  lodgepole  pine  forest,   SlOnally  it  OCCUrS 
Park  Range,  west  of  North  Park,  10,000  feet.  nearly  tO    timberline. 

The  red  berries  are  usually  ripe  by  the  middle  of  August  or  the  first 
of  September.  S.  microbofrys  is  abundant  on  both  slopes  of  the  Front 
Range;  at  Pearl,  North  Park;  Buffalo  Pass,  Park  Range;  summit  of 
Continental  Divide;  north  of  Ilahns  Peak;  Arapalioe  Pass,  Rabbit 
Ear  Mountains;  Thomasville;  Dillon;  St.  Elmo;  headwaters  of  Cebolla 
Creek  southeast  of  Lake  City;  and  Lone  Cone. 

Sambncns  melanocarpa. 

This  is  a  lower  ranging  species  than  S.  microbotrys,  and  grows  more 
in  the  open  and  chiefly  in. the  Transition  zone.     I  met  with  it  only  in 
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western  Colorado,  but  Rydberg  records  it  from  several  points  in  the 
eastern  foothills  of  the  Front  Range.  It  was  noted  as  follows:  West- 
em  slope  of  Cojitinental  Divide  north  of  Halms  Peak,  9,000  feet; 
Hahns  Peak;  Escalante  Hills,  6,400  to  7,000  feet;  and  Uncompahgre 
Plateau,  8,000  feet.  It  was  growing  in  profusion  on  the  rocky  north- 
em  slopes  and  along  the  crest  of  the  Escalante  Hills,  where  the  black 
berries  were  fully  ripe  September  3,  1906. 
Vibnrnnin  panciflornm.     Few-flowered  Viburnum. 

This  small  viburnum  was  observed  only  at  Arapalioe  Pass,  Rabbit 
Ear  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet.     Rydberg  records  it 
from  Grand  Lake,  Miimehaha,  and  Clear  Creek. 
Linnsea  americana.    Twinflower. 

The  twinflower  occurs  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  front  ranges 
nearly  across  the  State,  according  to  Rydberg.  I  collected  it  at 
10,000  feet  near  Idlewild  on  the  Middle  Park  slope  of  the  Front  Range, 
and  observed  it  near  Mount  Wliiteley  in  northwestern  Middle  Park, 
at  about  8,500  feet — both  localities  being  in  the  Canadian  zone. 
Near  Idlewild  this  small  trailing  vine  was  abundant  on  mossy  slopes 
in  the  damp  Engelmann  spruoc  forest. 
Symphoricarpos  occidentalis.    Wolfberry. 

The  wolfberry  is  a  very  abundant  shrub  on  the  banks  of  the  South 
Platte  River  near  Sterhng,  where  it  forms  dense  thickets  about  2 
feet  high.     I  found  it  also  at  Golden.     Rydberg  records  it  from  a 
number  of  localities  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  foothills. 
Symphoricarpos  oreophilns.     Snowberry. 

A  dense  scrubby  growth  of  this  small-leaved  snowberry  covers 
many  open  mountain  slopes  in  the  Transition  zone,  particularly  in 
western  Colorado.  It  is  rarely  found  in  forests  or  damp  situations, 
but  grows  rampant  on  dry,  rocky  hillsides  and  mesas.  It  occurs 
in  abundance  in  the  following  localities:  Hahns  Peak  region  below 
8,500  feet;  Escalante  Hills;  divide  between  Bear  and  Wliite  Rivers; 
southwest  of  Rangely;  Book  Plateau  above  6,500  feet;  canyon  of 
the  Grand  above  Glen  wood  Springs;  Mount  Wliiteley;  West  Elk 
Mountains  east  of  Crawford;  Vernal  Mesa;  Somerset;  Uncompahgre 
Plateau;  Lone  Cone;  and  Ute  Peak. 
Distegia  involncrata.     Involucred  Fly  Honeysuckle. 

Throughout  the  mountains  this  honeysuckle  is  a  common  and 
conspicuous  undershrub  in  the  forests  of  the  middle  slopes.  It  usu- 
ally grows  in  damp  situations  and  is  particularly  common  along 
streams,  where  it  reaches  its  rankest  growth.  I  have  found  it  as 
low  as  7,000  feet  along  cold  streams  in  various  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  it  was  common  at  10,500  feet  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
CeboUa  Creek  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  southeast  of  Lake  City. 
The  dark  purplish  or  blackish  berries  usually  fall  in  late  August. 
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Artemisia  tridentata.     Sagebrush. 

The  common  sagebrush  is  almost  omnipresent  on  the  higher  plains 
of  western  Colorado  and  also  in  most  of  the  higher  mountain  parks 
up  to  10,000  feet,  but  was  not  noted  on  the  plains  east  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  grows  on  an  average  about  2  feet  high,  but  under  favor- 
able conditions  attains  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more.  The  rankest 
growth  I  have  observed  was  on  the  banks  of  sandy  arroyos  near  Lay, 
Routt  County,  where  many  of  the  shrubs  were  8  or  10  feet  in  height; 
A.  tridentata  is  abundant  at  the  following  localities:  Glendevey,  Lara- 
mie Valley;  Livermore;  North  Park  plains  (see  fig.  39);  Ilahns  Peak 
to  Slater;  Snake  River  Valley;  Iron  Springs  Divide;  Lily  Park;  south- 
west of  Rangely;  Plateau  Creek;  De  Beque  to  Glenwood  and  Dot- 
sero,  Grand  River  Valley;  Wolcott;  Piney  Divide;  McCoy;  Egeria 
Park;  parks  in  Gore  Mountains;  Middle  Park;  Roaring  Fork  Valley 


FlQ.  39.— Desert  sagebrush  (Artemisia  tridentata)  on  plains  near  Higho,  North  Park.    (Park  Range  in  the 

distance.) 

to  Aspen;  Uncompaligre  Plateau;  Lone  Cone;  Lone  Mesa;  Naturita; 
Coventry;  Cerro  Ridge;  Somerset;  Sapinero;  Gunnison;  Creede; 
Poncha  Pass;  Buena  Vista;  Leadville;  Ilotchkiss;  Saguache;  Bay- 
field; Arboles;  and  McElmo. 

Artemisia  cana. 

This  sage  occurs  in  Colorado  at  a  somewhat  higher  average  eleva- 
tion than  A,  tridentata j  although  at  many  points  the  two  species 
grow  together.  It  was  found  in  abundance  at  Coulter,  Middle  Park; 
near  Toponas,  Egeria  Park;  on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau;  and  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Lone  Cone,  in  the  San  Miguel  Mountains.  Ryd- 
berg  records  it  from  Breckenridge;  Marshall  Pass;  Ilayden  Flats, 
Routt  County;  Hebron,  North  Park;  and  Tinmath. 
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Abies concolor,  41, 220. 

lasiocorpa,  45,  49,  121,  2l»-220. 
Accipiter  velox,  37. 
Acer  glabrum,  34,  45, 287. 

negundo,  20, 2S8. 
Aclcnowledgments,  11-12. 
AcUpa  viridlflora,  45. 
Aeronautes  melanoleucus,  37. 
Agelaius  phonniceus  fortis,  20. 

phcenlceus  neutralis,  23. 
Agriculture,  Canadian  zone,  43. 

Transition  zone,  40-41. 

Upper  Sonoran  zone,  29-33. 
Agropyron  smith!,  21. 
Alder,  39,  45,  227-228. 
Alnus  tenuilbiia,  39,  45, 227-228. 
Ambystoma  tigrinum,  22,  40. 
Amelanchier  alnifolia,  36,  38, 285. 

bakeri,  38, 285. 

oreophila,  285. 
Ammodramus  savannanim  bimaculatus,  20. 
Ammospermophilus   leucunis  cinnamomeus,   24, 

84~8«. 
Amorpha  angustifoUa,  20. 
Amphispiza  bilineata,  24. 

nevadensis,  23.  ^ 
Anas  platyTh3mchos,  38. 
Andropogon  f  ureal  us,  21. 

halti,  21. 

sooparius,  21. 
Androsace,  49. 
Antelope,  19, 23, 58-80. 
Anthus  rubescens,  60. 
AntUocapra,  27. 

americana,  19, 37, 58-60. 
Antrozous  pallidas,  24, 205-206. 
Aphelocoma  woodhou3i*i,  29. 
Apple,  dwarf,  286. 
Aqullegia  cemilea,  45. 
Aragallus  lamberti,  21. 
Archibuteo  ferrugineus,  20. 
Arctostaphylos  pungens  platyphylla,  39,  248. 

uvauisi,  39, 242-248. 
Ardea  herodias,  38. 
Aristeda  longiseta,  21. 
Artemisia,  27. 

cana,  246. 
filifblia,  21. 

tridentata,  22,  23,  39,  43,  234,  246. 
Asclepias,  21. 
Ash,  248-244. 
Asio  wilsonianus,  145. 
Aspen,  35,  41,  45, 224-225. 
Astragalinus  psaltria,  24. 
Astragalus  crassicarpus,  21. 
molUssimus,  2L 


Asjmdesmus  lewlsi,  37. 
Atriplex,  27,  86,  140,  160. 

canesoens,  21,  23,  25,  29, 138,  141,  228-229. 

confertifolia,  23,  25,  119,  141,  143,  162,  229. 

nuttaUi,  23,  25,  98, 229-280. 

oocldentaljs,  7& 

Badger,  19,  90,  162, 181-182. 
Bseolophus  inomatus  griseus,  29. 
Balm,  mountain,  23^289. 
Balsam,  45, 47, 48, 49, 121,  219-220. 
Barberry,  280. 
Bartramia  longicauda,  20. 
Bascanion  constrictor,  21. 
tSBniatum,  27. 
Bassariscus  astutus  flavus,  24,  28, 192-196. 
Bat,  24. 

big-eared,  204. 
brown,  20, 209-210. 
Fort  Yuma,  23,  207. 
free-taUcd,  201-205. 
hairy-lipped,  19,  209. 
hoary,  211. 
litUc  California,  208. 
long-eared,  19,  23,  207. 
long-legged,  206-207. 
pale,  205-206. 
pale  brown,  210. 
red,  211. 
Say,  20, 206. 
silver-haired,  44,211. 
small  brown,  36. 
Tacubaya  free-tailed,  205. 
western,  209. 
Batrachians,  Transition,  39. 

Upper  Sonoran,  21,  23,  25. 
Bayonet,  Spanish,  228-224. 
Bear,  black,  44, 195-196. 
grizzly,  50, 197-201. 
sUver-tip,  197-201. 
Bearborry,  39. 

red, 242-248. 
Beavor,  broad-tailed,  126-128. 
Beetle,  tiger,  179. 
Berberis  aquifolium,  39. 
fendleri,280. 
fremontl,  25. 
Berry,  bilberry,  248. 

blueberry,  45,248. 

buffalo,  20, 22,  45,  77,  80, 110, 111,241-242. 
-      Canadian  buffalo,  45, 242. 
huckleberry,  248. 
June,  38,  39,  80, 285. 
small-leafed  bilberry,  248. 
snowberry,  SO,  245. 
wolfberry,  20,  245. 
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Besseya  alpina,  51. 
Betula  glandulosa,  45, 49. 227. 
fontlnalis,  39, 226-227. 
Bighorn,  e2-M. 
BUberry,  248. 

small-leaved,  248. 
Birch,  dwarf,  45, 227. 

Rocky  Mountain,  39, 226-227. 
Bird  list,  Canadian  zone,  44. 

Hudsonian  zone,  48. 

Transition  zone,  37, 38. 

Upper  Sonoran  zone,  20, 23, 24,  29. 
BiEon,  American,  60-62. 
Bison  bison,  60-62. 
Blueberry,  45, 248. 
Bluebird,  chestnut-backed,  37. 
Blue  grosbeak,  20, 24. 
Branta  canadensis,  38. 
Brewer  sparrow,  20, 23. 
Brown  thrasher,  20. 
Brush,  chico,  78, 141. 

rabbit,  27, 39, 108, 140. 
Bobwhite,  20. 
Bouteloua  oligostachya,  21. 
Box  elder,  20. 

Bubo  vlrginianus  pallescens,  38. 
Buchloe  dactyloides,  21. 
Buckthorn,  288. 
Buffalo,  60-62. 
Buffalo  berry,  20, 22, 45, 77, 80, 110,  111,  241-242. 

Canadian,  45. 242. 
Bufo  lentiginosus  woodhousei,  27. 
BuUock  oriole,  20,  23. 
Bull  snake,  21,  27,  94. 
Bunting,  lark,  20. 

lazuU,  20. 
Bush  tit,  lead-colored,  29. 
Bushy-tailed  wood  rat,  Arizona,  118. 

Colorado,  111-118. 
pallid,  114. 
Buteo  borealis  calurus,  51. 

Cacomistle,  24,  28, 192-198. 
Cactus,  39. 

ball,  289. 
prickly  pear,  118. 
snake,  39, 289. 
tree,  116, 146,241. 
Cactus  mlssouriensis,  21, 39, 289. 

radlosus,  29, 289. 
Cakunosplza  melanocorys,  20, 38. 
Calamovilfa  kmglfolia,  21. 
Callospermophllus  lateralis,  37,  48, 81-84. 

lateralis  wortmani,  22, 84. 
Caltha  leptosepala,  49. 
Canadian  zone,  41-46. 
Oani  occidentalis,  171. 
Canis  estor,  24, 178. 

testes,  37,  48,  50, 172. 
lupus,  171. 
nebracensis,  19,  23. 
occidentalis,  37, 16»-171. 
veloz,  175. 
Canyon  mouse,  golden-breasted,  24, 107. 
Carpodacus  cassini,  44. 

mexicanus  frontalis,  24. 
Castllleja,  45. 


Castor  canadensis  frondator,  37, 12^128. 
Catbird,  20. 

Catherpes  mexicanus  consp^sus,  24. 
Ceanothus  fendleri.  118, 289. 
pubescens,  39, 289. 
veiutinus,  38, 288-289. 
Celtis  reticulata,  20,  29, 228. 
Centrocercus  urophasianus,  23, 37. 
Ceroocarpus  ledifoUus,  38, 284-286. 

parvifoUus,  29, 34,  38,  73, 284. 
Cereus,  28f^240. 
Certhla  lamlllaris  montana,  48. 
Cervus  canadensis,  37,  48, 68-64. 
leucunu,  btS. 
macrotis,  5S. 
Chat,  tong-tailed,  20. 
Cherry,  chokecherry,  20, 38, 286. 
red,  286. 
wild,  80. 
Chickaree,  60-70. 

Fremont,  44. 
New  Mexico,  70-71. 
Chico  brush.  78, 141. 
Chipmunk,  50. 

Colorado,  76-78. 
Hopi,  28,  74-76. 
Las  Animas,  78-74. 
least,  22,  77-78. 
San  Luis,  78-79. 
Say,  36, 71-78. 
Utah,  29, 80-81. 
Wasatch,  79-80. 
Chokecherry,  20, 38, 286. 
Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus,  20. 
Chordeiies  vlrginianus  henry  1, 51. 
Chorophilus  triseriatus,  27, 40. 
Chrysothamnus,  23, 39, 125, 138, 141, 162. 
bigeiovl,  39. 
ele^ans,  30. 

patens,  78,  108, 140, 148. 
plattensis,  21. 
Cicindela,  179. 

Cinclus  mexicanus  unicolor,  44. 
Citellus  elegans,  23,  36, 89-90, 182. 
obsolctus,  19, 98-94. 
spilosoma  major,  19, 94. 
tridecemlineatus  pallidus,  19, 91-92. 
tridecemllneatus  parvus,  23, 27, 92-98. 
variegatus  grammunu?,  28, 87-88. 
Civet  cat,  192-196. 
Clemen tsia  rbodantha,  49,  51. 
aiff  mouse,  Estes  Park,  106. 
Rowley,  106-107. 
True,  104-106. 
Cnemldophorus  gularis,  21, 27,  40. 

tigris,  26. 
Coccyzus  amerioanus  occidentalis,  20. 
Colaptes  cafer  collaris,  38,  48. 
Coleogyne  ramosLssima,  25. 
Colinus  virglnlanus,  20. 
Columbine,  45. 
Cony,  rock,  161-152. 
Coot,  38. 

Corvus  corax  sinuatus,  51. 
Corylus  rostrata,  39, 228. 
Corynorhinus  raacrotls  pallescens,  204. 
CottontaU,  Bailey,  19. 
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Cottontail,  BJack  Hills,  16»-160. 
Colorado,  161-K8. 
Nebraska,  158-159. 
plains,  160-161. 
rabbit,  24. 

Rocky  Mountain,  37, 159. 
Cottonwood,  20. 

broad-leaf,  225. 
narrow-leaf,  39, 225. 
smooth-bark,  225-226. 
southwestern,  225. 
Cougar,  16t-165. 
Cowania  mexicana,  25,  29, 2S4. 
Coyote,  19,  24,  50,  64. 

mountain,  37, 172. 
San  Juan,  178. 
Crataegus,  118. 

saligna,  39. 
wheeleri,  39. 
Cratogeomys  castanops,  19, 129,  ISO-lSl. 
Crops,  Canadian  zone,  43. 

Transition  zone,  40-41. 
Upper  Sonoran  zone,  29-33. 
Crotalus  confluentis,  21,  23, 27. 
Crotaphy tus  collaris,  21. 

collaris  bailey  i,  25. 
Ciyptoglaux  acadica,  37. 
Cuckoo,  California,  20. 
Curlew,  long-billed,  20. 
Currant,  39,  45,  83. 

red,  2S1-2S2. 
golden,  20, 282. 
Cyanocephalus  cyanooephalus,  29. 
Cyanocitta  stelleri  diademata,  44. 
Cynomys  gunnisoni,  37, 95-97, 182. 
leucunis,  23,  37, 97-98, 182. 
ludovicianus,  19, 94-95. 
Cytherea  bulbosa,  45. 

Dasiphora  fruticosa,  45, 288. 
Deer,  mule,  50-58. 

white-taUed,  55^56. 
Delphinium,  45. 
Dendragapus  obscurus,  38,  44. 
Dendroica  estiva,  20. 

auduboni,  38, 44. 

gracise,  38. 
Didelphis  virginiana,  52-58. 
Dipodomys  montanus,  139. 

phillipti  ordi,  142. 
Distegia  Involucrata,  39, 245. 
Dogwood,  39. 

red-osier,  242. 
Dondia  erecta,  23, 25. 
moquini,  98. 
Dove,  mourning,  20. 
Dryobates  viUosus  monticola,  37. 
Dumetella  carolinensis,  20. 

Echinocactus  simpsoni,  39, 289. 

whipplei  spinosior,  25. 
Echinocereus  aggregatus,  29. 

paucispinus,  25, 240. 

viridiflorus,  29,  39, 289-240. 
Edwinia  americana,  39, 281. 
Elder,  244. 

box,  288. 


Elderberry,  45. 

Elk,  58^54. 

Empidonax  wrightl,  37. 

Ephedra  antisypbilitica,  23, 25, 29, 222. 

torreyana,  25, 29, 222. 
Epilobium,  45,  49. 
Epimys  norvegieus,  99. 
Eptesicus  fuscus,  20,  37,  204,  209-210. 

.  fuscus  pallidus,  210. 
Erethizon  epixanthum,  37,  48,  50, 149-151. 
Eriogonum,  23. 
Erysimum  radicum,  49. 
Euphagus  cyanocephalus,  38. 
Eurotla,  27. 

lanata,  23,  25. 
Eutamias  amcsnus  operarius,  37,  48,  50,  76-78. 

dorsalis  utahensis,  29, 80-81 . 

hopiensis,  28,  72,  74-76,  79. 

minimus,  22,  77-78,  241. 

minimus  caryi,  12, 27,  78-79. 

minimus  consobrinus,  37, 48, 50, 72, 79-80. 

quadrivittatus,  36,  71-78. 

quadrivittatus  animosus,  78-74. 
Evotomys  gapperi  galei,  44,  48, 120-121. 

Faloo  sparverius  phaleena,  38. 

Fallugia  acuminata,  29. 

False  indigo,  20. 

Feiis  oregonensis  hlppolestes,  37,  48, 168-165. 

Fendlera  rupicola,  29, 281. 

Ferret,  black-footed,  20, 184-185. 

Festu(»  octoflora,  21. 

Fiber  zibethicus  cinnamomeus,  126. 

zibethicus  osoyoosensls,  125-126. 
Field  mouse,  dwarf,  128-124. 
pygmy,  124-125. 
Rocky  Mountain,  44, 128. 
Finch,  brown-capped  rosy,  50. 

house,  24. 
Fir,  balsam,  45,  47,  48,  49, 121,  219-220. 
Joint,  222. 
red,  218-219. 
white,  41, 220. 
Fisher,  191. 
Flycatcher,  olive-sided,  44. 

Wright,  37. 
Fly  honeysuckle,  hivolticred,  245. 
Food  of  Ammospermophilus   loucurus  cinnamom- 
eus, 86. 
Asio  wilsonianus,  145. 
Bassariscus  astutus  flavus,  193. 
bobcat,  150, 155. 
Callospermophilus  lateralis,  83. 
Canis  occidon  talis,  169. 
Canis  lestes,  172, 173. 
CiteUus  eiegans,  90. 
Citeilus  tridecemlineatus  pallidus,  92. 
CiteUus  variegatus  grammunis,  88. 
coyote,  64, 103, 150, 155. 
Cynomys  gunnisoni,  96. 
Cynomys  leucurus,  98. 
eagle,  173. 

Erethizon  epixanthum,  150. 
Eutamias  dorsalis  utahensis,  81. 
Eutamias  hopiensis,  76. 
Eutamias  minimus,  78,  241. 
Eutamias  minimus  caryi,  78, 79. 
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Food  of  Eutamias  minimus  consobrinus,  80. 

Eutamias  quadrivittatus,  73. 

Felis  oregonensis  hippolestes,  163, 164, 165. 

Geomys  Iutesceiis»  129. 

Lepuscaliforaicusmelanotis,  165-156. 

Lepus  califoraicus  toxianus,  157. 

Lepus  campestris,  152. 

LynxbaUeyi,  167, 168. 

Lynx  canadensis,  166. 

Lynx  Uinta,  168, 160. 

Mephitis  hudsonica,  178. 

Mephitis  mesomelas  varians,  179. 

Microtus  nanus,  124. 

Microtus  pauperrlmus,  125. 

Microtus  ponnsyivanicus  modostus,  122. 

mountain  lion,  150. 

Neotoma  albigula  warrenl,  116. 

Neotoma  faUax,  118. 

Ochotona  saxatilis,  151. 

Onychomys  leucogaster  pallesccns,  101. 

Perodipus  montanus,  140. 

Peromyscus  truei,  105. 

Procyon  lotor,  194. 

PutoriusariEonensis,  186, 187. 

Putorius  nigripes,  184. 

Putorlus  streatori  ieptus,  187, 188. 

sage  thrasher,  241. 

Sciurus  alDerti  ferreus,  65,  66. 

Sciurus  aberti  miraus,  68. 

Sciurus  fromonti,  70. 

Syivilagus  audubonl  warreni,  162. 

Taxidea  taxus,  182. 

Thomomys  aureus,  137. 

Thomomys  aureus  pervagus,  138. 

Thomomys  clusius,  133. 

Thomomys  fossor,  135. 

Ursus  americanus,  196. 

Ursus  hqrribilis,  198,  200. 

wolf,  54. 
Fox,  gray.  28. 17^178. 
kit,  175-176. 
swift,  19, 175-176. 
western,  44, 50, 174-175. 
Fox  squirrel,  western,  64. 
Frasera  speciosa,  45. 
Fraxinus  anomaia,  25,249-244. 
Frog,  27,40. 

leopard,  24. 
Fulica  americana,  38. 

Oaura  coccinea,  21. 

Oeococcyx  califomianus,  29. 

Geomys  lutescens,  19,  128-129, 133. 

GeoUiljrpis  trichas  oocidentalis,  20. 

Gnatcatcher,  western,  29. 

Goldfinch,  Arlcansas.  24. 

Gopher,  chestnut-faced  pocket,  180-181. 

Colorado  pocket,  44,  50, 184-135. 

Coues  pocket,  182-188. 

Espanoia  pocket,  187-188. 

fulvous  pocket,  186. 

golden  pocket,  24, 186-187. 

Green  River  pocket,  23,  188-184. 

mountain  pocket,  83. 

pocket,  19, 124, 182. 

San  Luis  pock;pt,  181-182. 

yellow  pocket,  128-129. 


Grackle,  bronzed,  20. 
Grape,  Oregon,  39, 281. 
Grasses  of  Great  Plains,  21. 
Grasshopiwr  mouse,  19. 

Idaho,  23, 101. 
pale,  19,  24,  lOO-lOl. 
Grasshopper  sparrow,  20. 
Grayia,  common,  280. 
Grayia  brandegei,  280. 

spinosa,  23,25,141,280. 
Greasewood,  27,280. 
Grindelia,  27. 

Grosbeak,  western  blue,  20,24. 
Ground  squirrel,  golden-mantled,  82. 

Kennicott,  98-94. 

large  spotted,  94. 

little  striped,  23,  92-88. 

pale  striped,  91-92. 

Say,  81-84. 

striped,  23. 

Wortman,  22, 84. 

Wyoming,  36, 89-W,  182. 
Guiracacterulea  lazula,  20, 24. 
Gulo  luscus,  44,  48, 191-192. 
Gutierrezia,  27. 

lepidota,  21. 

Hackberry,  20, 228. 
Harvest  mouse,  19. 

big-eared,  24, 110-111. 

mountain,  108-110. 

Nebraska,  110. 

palUd,  110. 
Haw,  39, 118. 
Hawk,  ferruginous  rough-legged,  20. 

sliarp-shinned,  37. 
Hayden  vole,  19. 
Hazel,  39. 

Hazelnut,  beaked,  228. 
Hcllanthus,  27.  * 

lenticularis,  21. 
Heracieum  lanatum,  149. 
Heron,  black-crowned  night,  20. 

great  blue,  38. 
Heterodon  nasicus,  21. 
Holly,  mountain,  39, 284. 
Honey  plant,  148. 
Honeysuckle,  involucrcd  fly,  245. 
Holodiscus  dumosus,  39, 288. 
Homed  lark,  desert,  23. 
Homed  toad,  21,  23,  40. 
House  finch,  24. 
Huckleberry,  248. 
Hudsonian  zone,  45-49. 
Hyiocichla  guttata  auduboni,  44,  48. 

Icterus  buUocki,  20,  23. 
Icteria  vlrens  longicauda,  20. 
Indigo,  false,  20. 
Ipomaea  leptophylla,  21. 
Iridoprocne  blcolor,  44. 
Ivy,  poison,  287. 

Jack  rabbit,  black-tailed,  19 
Kansas,  155-156. 
Texas,  24,  157-158. 
Townsend,  37. 

western  white-tailed,  158-151. 
white-tailed,  37, 152-158. 
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Jay,  pinyon,  29. 

Rocky  Mountain,  44. 
Woodhouse,  29. 
JuDcx)  phflBonotus  caniceps,  44,  48,  51. 
June  berry,  38, 39,  80, «». 
Juniper,  15,  22,  28,  36,  81, 160,  216,  ««I. 
creeping,  159,  tti, 
low  mountain,  221-222. 
mountain,  46. 
Rocky  Mountain,  220-221. 
Juniperus  monosperma,  15,  23,  28,  29,  35, 116, 212, 
21<l,  221. 
prostrata,222. 
scopulorum,  28, 220-221 . 
sibirica,  45, 159, 221-222. 
utahensis,  29. 
Jumping  mouse,  prairie,  148. 

Rocky  Mountain,  44, 148-149. 

Kalmia  microphylla,  49. 
Kangaroo  rat,  19, 104. 

Moki,  24. 

Richardson,  140-142. 

San  Luis,  1S9-140. 
Kennicott  spermophile,  19. 
Kingbird,  20. 

Arkansas,  20. 
Koeleriacristata,21. 
Kunxia  trldentato,  23,  38,  39,  28S-2S4. 

Laciniaria  punctata,  21. 

Lagopus  leucurus,  50. 

Lagunis,  124-126. 

Lanius  ludovicianus  excubitorides,  20,  23. 

Lanivireo  solitarius  plumbeus,  37. 

Lark,  desert  homed,  23. 

Lark  btmting,  20. 

Lark  sparrow,  20. 

Lasionyoteris  noctivagans,  44, 211. 

Lazuli  bunting,  20. 

Lepargyrea  argentea,  20, 23, 25, 77, 80, 110, 241-242. 

canadensis,  45, 242. 
Leptasea  austromontana,  51. 
Lepus  bardii,  44, 48, 50, 164-166. 

califomicus  melanotis,  19, 166-166. 
califomicus  texianus,  24,  27, 167-168. 
campestris,  37, 162-168. 
campestris  townsendi,  23, 37, 48, 16t-164. 
Leuoocrinum  montanum,  21. 
Leuooeticte  australis,  50. 
Life  cone,  13,31. 

Canadian,  41-46. 
Hudsonian,  46-49. 
Transition,  SS-41. 
Upper  Sonoran,  14-S8. 
vertical  limits,  14.     • 
i.inntPA  americana,  45, 246. 
Lion,  mountain,  168-166. 
Liopeltis  vemalis,  40. 
Lithospermum  linearifollum,  21. 
Lizard,  gray  rock,  39. 
ring-necked,  21. 
whip-tailed,  21. 
Locust,  286. 

Lophortyx  califomicus,  24. 
Loxia  curvirostra  minor,  44. 
Luphius  alpestris,  133. 
pusillus,  21. 


Lutra  canadensis,  18S-188. 

canadensis  sonora,  182. 
Lutreola  vison  energumenos,  37, 188-184. 
Lycium  pallidum,  25, 244. 
Lynx,  Canada,  44, 166-167. 

snowshoe,  167. 
Lynx  baUeyl,  167-168. 

canadensis,  44, 48, 166-167. 

uMta,  37, 48, 168-169. 

Macronema  disooideum,  51. 
Mahogany,  mountain,  284-286. 
Malvastrum  oocoineum,  21. 
Mammal  list,  Canadian  zone,  44. 
Hudsonian  zone,  48. 
Transition  and  Canadian,  37. 
Transition,    Canadian,    and    Upper^ 

Sonoran,  37. 
Transition  and  Upper  Sonoran,  37. 
Upper  Sonoran,  19, 27. 
Manzanita,248. 
Maple,  mountain,  45, 287. 
Marmot,  50, 96-99. 

Marmota  engelhardti,  44, 48, 50, 96-99. 
Marten,  44, 50, 18»-191. 
Matrimony  vine,  t44. 
Meadowlark,  westem,  20. 
Meadow  mouse,  Saguache,  121-122. 
Melospiza  linoolni,  44. 
Mephitis  estor,  24, 29. 

hudsonica,  37, 178. 
mesomelas  estor,  179. 
mesomelas  varlans,  19, 178-179. 
Meriolix  serralata,  21. 
Mertensia  alpina,  49, 51. 
Micranthes  rhomboidea,  51. 
Microtus,  107. 

mordax,  44,  48,  50, 128. 
nanus,  37, 48, 50, 128-124. 
ochrogaster  haydeni,  19, 122-128. 
pauperrimus,  36, 124-126. 
pennsylvanicus  modestus,  37, 121-122. 
Mimus  polyglottos  leuoopterus,  20. 
Mink,  188-184. 
Mockingbird,  westem,  20. 
Mole,  plains,  201. 
Mouse,  173. 

Apache  pocket,  24, 147-148. 
Baird  pocket,  146-147. 
big-eared  harvest,  24, 110-111. 
buff-bellied  pocket,  144. 
cliff,  28, 36, 193. 
dwarf  field,  128-124. 
Estes  Park  cliff,  106. 
field,  50. 

golden-breasted,  28. 
golden-breasted  canyon,  24, 107. 
grasshopper,  24. 
harvest,  19. 
house,  99-100. 
Idaho  grasshopper,  23, 102. 
Kansas  pocket,  148-144. 
mountain  harvest,  108-110. 
Nebraska  harvest,  110. 
Nebraska  white-footed,  102-108. 
pale  grasshopper,  19,  24, 100-101. 
pallid  harvest,  110. 
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Mouse,  plains  pocket,  146. 

pocket,  19. 

prairie  jumping,  148. 

pygmy  field,  184-126. 

Red  Desert  pocket,  23, 148. 

Rocky  Mountain  field,  44, 12S. 

Rocky  Mountain  jumping,  44, 148-149. 

Rocky  Mountain  red-backed,  44, 120-121. 

Rowley  cliff,  loe-107. 

Saguache  meadow,  121-122. 

tawny  white-footed,  44, 109-lOi. 

Texas  white-footed,  102. 

True  cliff,  101-105. 

upland,  122-12S. 

white-footed,  19. 

yellow  white-footed,  108. 
Muhlenbergia  graclHima,  21. 

pungens,  21. 
Munroa  squarrosa,  2i. 
Mus  musculus,  iMMlOO. 
Muskrat,  Great  Plains,  120. 

Rocky  Mountain,  126-126. 
Mustela  americana,  191. 

caurina  origenes,  44, 48, 60, 189-191. 

pennanti,  191. 
Myadestes  townsendi,  48. 
Myiochanes  richardsoni,  38. 
Myosotis  alpestrls,  51. 
Myotis  califomicus,  24, 208. 

califomicus  dliolabrum,  19, 23, 206, 200. 
evotis,  19,23,24,207. 
lucifugus  longicrus,  36, 200-207. 
subulatus,  20, 200. 
yumanensis,  23, 207. 
Myiarchus,  califomicus,  24. 

Neotoma  albigula  warrenl,12,  29, 110-117. 

campestris,  115. 

cinerea  arizonae,  28, 118. 

cinerea  orolestes,  23, 48, 111-118. 

dnerea  ruplcola,  19, 114. 

desertorum,  24, 118-119. 

fallax,  36, 117-118. 

floridana  baileyi,  19, 114-115. 

micropus  canescens,  19, 115-110. 
Neosorex  palustris  navigator,  44, 208  904. 
Night  heron,  black-crowned,  20. 
Ninebark,  39, 2S2. 
Nucifraga  columbiana,  48. 
Numenius  americana,  20. 
Nuthatch,  pygmy,  37. 

Rocky  Mountain,  37. 
Nuttallornis  borealis,  44. 
Nycterls  cinereus,  211  • 
Nycticorax  n.  neevius,  20. 
Nyctinomus  depressus,  205. 

mexicanus,  24, 204-206. 

Oak,  38. 

Ochotona  saxatilis,  48, 50, 151-152. 

Odoooileus  hemionus,  37, 48, 50-58. 

vlrginianus  macrourus,  37.46-50. 
Odostemon  aquifolium,  281. 

fremonti,  281. 
Oenothera,  21. 
Onyohomys  brevicaudus,  37. 

leucogaster  brevicaudus,  23, 102. 

leucogaster  pallescens,  19,  24,  lOO-lOl. 


Opossum,  Virginia,  52-68. 
Opulaster  intermedins,  282. 
monogynus,  2S2. 
ramaleyi,  39. 
Opuntia,  27,  73,  111,  118, 119, 142, 145. 

arborescens,  21,  29, 116, 118, 146, 241. 
camanchica,  25, 240. 
fragilis,  39, 240. 
•      polyacantha,  21,  23, 138, 141, 146, 148, 160, 
240. 
rhodantlia,  25, 240. 
whipplei,  25,  20. 
Orache,  228-229. 

Oreobatus  deliciosus,  39, 282-288. 
Oreoscoptes  montanus,  23, 38. 
Oreospiza  chlorura,  37. 
Oriole,  Bullock,  20,  23. 
Otoooris  alpestris  leucolaema,  23, 38. 
Otter,  182-188. 
Ovis  canadensis,  48,  50, 02-04. 
Owl,  burrowing,  20. 
saw-whet,  37. 

Pachystima  myrsinltes,  45,  287. 

Panicum  virgatum,  21. 

Passerculus  sandwichensis  alaudinus,  38. 

Passerina  amcena,  20. 

Pear,  prickly,  138, 142, 147,  148, 160,  240. 

Pedicularis  groenlandlca,  51. 

Penthestes  gambeli,  38. 

Peraphyllum  ramoslssimum,  29,  38, 280. 

Perisoreus  canadensis  capitaiis,  44,  48. 

Peritoma,  27. 

semiiatum,  21. 
sonorse,  27,  79, 108, 148. 
Perodipus,  86. 

longipes,  24. 
montanus,  27, 189-140. 
montanus  richardsoni,  19, 23, 140-142. 
Perognathus  apache,  24,  27, 147-148. 
callistus,  23, 148. 
fasciatus  infraluteus,  144. 
flavescens,  19, 145. 
flavus  19,  27, 145-147. 
hispidus  paradoxus,  19, 148-144. 
Peromjrscus  boylei  rowleyl,  28, 100-107. 

crinltus  auripoctus,  24,  28, 107. 
leucopus  tomillo,  19, 102. 
maniculatus  luteus,  108. 
maniculatus  nebrascensis,  19,  23,  102- 

108. 
maniculatus  niflnus,  44,  48, 108-104. 
nasutus,  36, 100. 
truei,  28, 104-105. 
Petalostemon  oligophyllus,  21. 
purpureus,  21. 
villosus,  21. 
Phaleenoptilus  nuttalll,  38. 
Phenacomys,  mountain,  44, 119-120. 

Preble,  44, 119-120. 
Phenacomys  orophilus,  44, 119-120. 

preblci,  44, 119-120. 
Philadelphus  microphyUus,  29. 
Phlox  condensata,  51. 
Phrysonoma  omatissimum,  21,  23,  20. 
Pica  pica  hudsonia,  38. 
Picea  engelmanni,  45,  49,  217. 
parryana,  43, 217-218. 
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Picoides  americanos  dorsalis,  44,  48. 
Pika,  50, 151-152. 

Pine,  foxtail,  43,  47,  49,  72,  80,  212-818. 
lodgepole,  35,  41, 215-216. 
nut,  216-217. 

pinyon,  15,  28,  35,  88, 141,  160, 216-217. 
Rocky  Mountain  white,  45, 218. 
Rocky  Mountain  yellow,  218-215. 
yellow,  38. 
Pinicola  enucleator  montana,  48. 
Pinus  aristata,  43,  47,  49,  72, 80, 212-218. 
edolis,  15,  28,  29. 
flexilis,  34,  45, 218. 
mnrrayana,  34,  41, 215-216. 
scopulorum,  34,  35,  36,  38, 218-215. 
Pinyon,  15,  28,  35,  88, 141, 160, 21^217. 
Pipilo  tuscua  meGoleucus,  29. 

maculatus  montanus,  37 
Pipistzellus  hesperus,  24, 209. 
Pipit,  50. 

Pituophis  sayi,  21, 27. 
Planesticus  migratorius  propinquus,  38, 48. 
Plantago  purshi,  21. 
Plant  list,  Canadian  zone,  45. 
Great  Plains,  20. 
Hudsonian  zone,  49. 
Transition  zone,  38-39. 
Upper  Sonoran,  23,  25, 27 
Plover,  upland,  20. 
Plum,  wild,  20, 286. 
Pocket  gopher,  19, 124, 173, 182. 

chestnutrfoced,  180-181. 
Colorado,  44,  50, 184-185. 
Coues,  182-188. 
Espanola,  187-188. 
fulTOUS,  186. 
golden,  24, 180-187. 
Green  River,  23, 188-184. 
mountain,  83. 
San  Luis,  181-182. 
yellow,  128-129. 
Pocket  mouse,  19. 

Apache,  24. 147-148. 
Bftird,  145-147. 
buff-bellied,  144. 
Kansas,  148-144. 
plains,  145. 
Red  Desert,  21, 148. 
Podasocys  montanus,  20. 
Polemonium,  49. 

confertum,  51. 
PolioptUa  csemlea  obscura,  29. 
Polygonum  viviparum,  51. 
Pooecetes  gramlneus  oonflnis,  20, 38. 
Poplar,  aspen,  35,  41,  45,  224-225. 
Populus  acumhiata,  23,  25, 225-226. 
angustifolia,  39,  67, 225. 
occidentalls,  20, 225. 
tremuloides,  41,  45, 224-225. 
wlsUzeni,  25, 225. 
Porcupine,  60. 

yeUow-haired,  149-151. 
Prairie  dog,  19, 94^95, 173, 184. 
Gunnison,  95-97. 
white-tailed,  92,  97-98, 162, 182. 
Prickly  pear,  138, 142, 147, 148, 160, 240. 


Procyon  lotor,  198-194. 
Prunus  americana,  20, 286. 
besseyl,21. 

melanocarpa,  20, 38, 286. 
pennsylvanica,  286. 
Psaltriparus  plumbeus,  29. 
PaeudoBtoma  caatanopt,  130. 
Pseudotsuga  mucronata,  34,  36, 38, 218-219. 
Psoralea  hypogea,  21. 

lanceolata,  21. 

tenuiflora,  21. 
Ptarmigan,  white-tailed,  50. 
Putorius  arizonensls,  37,  48, 186-187. 

ermineuSf  187. 

k>ngicauda,  20, 185-186. 

ton^fcatuto,  187. 

nigripes,  20, 184-185. 

streatori  leptus,  44, 48, 187-188. 

Vtt2^ri9, 188. 
PyT0la,46. 

Quail,  Califomia,  24. 

scaled,  29. 
Quercus,  39. 

fendleri,  38. 

gambeli,  38. 
Querquedula  discors,  38. 
Qulscalus  quiscula  seneus,  20. 

Rabbit,  173. 

Black  Hills  cottontail,  159-160. 
black-taUed  Jack,  19. 
Colorado  cottontail,  161-168. 
Kansas  Jack,  154-156. 
Nebraska  cottontail,  158-150. 
plains  cottontail,  160-161. 
Rocky  Mountain  cottontail,  37, 159. 
Rocky  Mountain  snowshoe,  154-155. 
snowshoe,  44,50. 
Texas  Jack,  24, 157-158. 
Townsend  Jack,  37. 
western  white-tailed  Jack,  158-154. 
white-tailed  Jack,  37, 152-158. 
Raccoon,  198-194. 
Racer,  blue,  21. 
Rana  pipiens,  24. 
Ranunculus  unguiculatus,  49. 
Raspberry,  false,  282-288. 
flowering,  39. 
red,  288. 
Rat,  Arizona  bushy-tailed,  118. 
Arizona  wood,  28. 
Bailey  wood,  114-115. 
Colorado  bushy-tailed  wood,  111-118. 
desert  wood,  ^,  118-119. 
Oalewood,  36, 117-118. 
hoary  wood,  115-116. 
kangaroo,  19, 104. 
Mold  kangaroo,  24. 
Norway,  99. 

pallid  bushy-tailed  wood,  114. 
Richardson  kangaroo,  140-142. 
San  Luis  kangaroo,  189-140. 
Warren  wood,  29,116-117. 
wharf,  99. 
wood,  19, 134, 193. 
I  Ratibida  columnaris,  21. 
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Rattlesnake,  21, 23, 27. 

Red-backed  mouse,  Rocky  Mountain,  44,  lSO-121. 

Redfleldia  flexuosa,  21. 

Redwing,  San  Diego,  23. 

thick-billed,  20. 
Regulus  calendula,  48. 

satrapa,  48. 
Reithrodon  montanw,  108. 
Reithrodontomys  dychei  nebrasoensls.  110. 
megalotes,  24, 110-111. 
montanus,  27,  lOS-llO. 
montanus  albescens,  110. 
nebrasoensls,  19. 
Reptiles,  Canadian  zone,  45. 
Transition  tone,  39. 
Upper  Sonoran,  21, 23, 25. 
Rhamnus  smith],  25, 288. 
Rhodiola  Integrifolia,  49. 

polygama,  49,  51. 
Rhusrydbergi,2S7. 
Ribes  cereum,  83, 2S1-882. 
Inebrians,  39. 
longiflorum,  20, 28, 282. 
pumilum,  39. 
wolA,  45, 2S2. 
Road  runner,  29. 
Roblnia  neomexicana,  2S6. 
Rosa  manca,  45, 2S5. 
Rose,2Sli. 

cliff,  2S4. 
Rosy  finch,  brown-capped,  50. 
Rubacer  parviflorus,  45, 282. 
Rubus  strigosus,  288. 

Sage,  27. 

salt,  220-280. 
Sagebrush,  43, 246. 
Sage  hen,  23,  37. 
Sage  sparrow,  23.    . 
Sage  thrasher,  23,  241. 
Salamander,  22,  40. 
Salicomia  herbacea,  23. 
Salix  amygdaloides,  23, 226. 

chlorophylls,  5,  49, 123,  220. 

geyeriana,  45, 226. 

glauoops,  49,  51,  123, 124,  2 

glauoops  glabrata,  51. 

nuttalli,  39, 226. 

I)errostrata,  39. 

petrophila,  51. 

pseudolapponum,  49. 

saximontana,  49. 
Salmonberry,  282. 
Salpinctes  obsoletus,  38. 
Saltbush,  220-280. 

gray,  228-220. 
round-leaved,  220. 
Sambucus  melanocarpa,  45, 244-245. 

microbotrys,  45, 244. 
Sand  swift,  21.. 
Sarcobatus,  27,  77, 92, 108, 140. 

vermlculatus,  23,  25, 39, 78, 280. 
Saxlfraga  debilis,  51. 
Sayomis  saya,  38. 

Scalopus  aquaticus  Intermedins,  201. 
Scaphiopus  hammondi,  27. 
Soeloporus  oonsobrinus,  21, 26. 


Soek>poru8  elongatus,  26, 40. 
graciosus,  23,  26. 
Schedonnardus  paniculatus,  21. 
Schmaltzia  glabra,  287. 

trUobata,  20,  25,  28,  29. 
Seiunu  aberti  concolcr,  54. 

aberti  ferreus,  36, 64-67. 
aberti  mimus,  36, 66, 67-60. 
fremonti,  44,  48, 60-70. 
fremonti  neomexlcanus,  70-71. 
grammurut,  87. 
lateralii,  81. 
niger  ruflventer,  64. 
quadriviUatuSj  71. 
Sedum  stenopetalum,  49. 
Selasphorus  platycercus,  51. 
Senecio,  122. 
Sheep,  domestic,  62. 

mountain,  50, 62-64. 
Shrew,  44. 

Dobson,  208. 
dwarf,  206, 
masked,  202. 

Rocky  Mountain,  202-206. 
water,  44. 

white-bellied  water,  208-204. 
Shrike,  white-rumped,  20,  23. 
Sialia  curruooides,^,  48. 

mexicana  bairdi,  37. 
Silene  acaulis,  51. 
Silversia  turbinata,  51. 
Sitanion  hystrlx,  21. 
Sitta  canadensls,«44. 

carolinensis  nelaoni,  37. 
pygmaea,  37. 
Skunk,  Arizona,  24, 29, 170. 

Great  Basin  spotted,  24, 28-29, 181. 
long-taUed,  19, 178-170. 
northern  plains,  37, 178. 
prairie  spotted,  170-180. 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted,  180. 
Skimk  bush,  287. 
Snake,  bull,  21, 27, 94. 
garter,  27, 40, 45. 
green,  40. 
hog-nosed,  21. 
rattlesnake,  21, 23, 27. 
Snowberry,  80, 245. 

Snowshoe  rabbit,  Rdbky  Mountain,  154-166. 
Solomon's  seal,  false,  122. 
Sorex  obscurus,  44,  48, 202-206. 
personatus,  44, 202. 
tenellus  nanus,  44, 208. 
vagrans  dobsoni,  44, 208. 
Sparrow,  black-throated,  24. 
Brewer,  20, 23. 
Lincoln,  44. 
sage,  23. 

western  grasshopper,  20. 
western  lark,  20. 
western  vesper,  20. 
white-crowned,  50. 
white-thrtMtted,  83. 
Spatula  clypeata,  38. 
Speotjrto  cunicularia  hypugaaa,  20. 
Spermophile,  Kennioott,  19. 
striped,  19. 
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Spermophilus  gunniionif  95. 
Sphyrapicus  thyroideus,  44. 

varius  nuchaliB,  44. 
SpUogale  gracilis  saxaUlis,  24, 181. 
interropta,  19, 179-180. 
tenuis,  37, 180. 
Splnus  plnns,  44,  4S. 
Splzella  breweri,  20, 23,  as. 

passerina  arizona:,  38. 
Sporobolus  cryptandrus,  21. 
Spotted  skunk.  Great  Basin,  24, 28-29, 181. 
prairie,  179-180. 
Rocky  Mountain,  180. 
Spruce,  blue.  43, 217-^18. 

Douglas.  38, 218-219. 
Engelmann,  41 ,  43, 45, 47, 48, 49, 154, 217. 
white,  217. 
Squirrel,  antelope,  24, 84-86. 
Fremont,  09-70. 
ground,  173. 

Kennlcott  ground ,  90-94 .      . 
large  spotted  ground,  94. 
Uttle  striped  ground,  23, 92-98. 
northern  tuft-eared,  01-07. 
pale  striped  ground,  91-92. 
rock,  28, 87-88. 
Say  ground,  81-84. 
tuft-eared,  07-09. 
western  fox,  04. 
Wortman  ground,  22, 84. 
Wyoming  ground,  36, 89-90, 182. 
Steganopus  tricolor,  38. 
Stipacomata,  21. 
Stumella  neglocta,  20, 38. 
Sumac,  20, 287. 
Swertia  palustris,  51. 
Swift,  175-170, 177. 
sand,  21. 

white-throated,  37. 
Svida  interior,  242. 

stolonlfera  riparla,  39, 242. 
Sylvilagus  auduboni  bailcyi,  19, 23, 100-101. 

audubonl  warrenl,  24, 27, 143, 101-108. 
floridanus  shnilis,  158-159. 
nuttalli  grangcri,  159-100. 
nuttallipinetis,  37, 154, 159. 
Symphoricarpos  occldentalls,  20, 245. 

oreophllus,  30,  38,  80, 246. 

Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida,  38. 

Tamku  quadrivittatus,  80. 

Taxidea  taxus,  19, 37, 181-182. 

Tea,  New  Jersey,  39. 

Thamnophis  elegans  vagrans,  27,  40, 45. 

Thlaspl  purpurascens,  51. 

Thomomys,  36, 182. 

aureus,  24, 180-187. 

aureus  pervagus,  27, 187-188. 

clusitis,  36, 182-188. 

clusius  ocius,  23, 188-184. 

fossor,  44,  48, 50, 83,  92, 124, 184-185. 

fulvus,  36, 180. 

talpoides  agrestis,  12, 36, 181-182. 
Thrasher,  brown,  20. 

sage,  23, 241. 
Thryomanes  bewtoki  bairdi,  29. 
Tit,  lead-colored  bush,  29. 
Titmouse,  gray,  29. 


Toad,  27. 

homed,  21, 23, 4a 
Touterea  nuda,  21. 
stricta,  21. 
Towhee,  canyon,  29. 

green-tailed,  37. 
spurred,  37. 
Townsendia,  21. 
Toxostoma  rufum,  20. 
Transition  lone,  SS-41. 
Trifolium,  49. 

nanimi,51. 
Troglodytes  aJ?don  parkmani,  38. 
Trollius  albiaorus,  49. 
Tuft-eared  squirrel,  04-09. 
Twinflower,  45,246. 
Tyranniis  tyrannus,  20. 
vertk^lis,  20. 
vociferans,  23. 

Upland  plover,  20. 

Upper  Sonoran  rone,  14-88. 

Urocyon  cinereoargenteus  scotti,  28, 170-178. 

Ursus  americanus,  37, 44,  48, 195-190. 

horribUis,  48,  50, 197-201. 
Uta  omata,  20. 

stansburiana,  20. 

Vacclnium  cflBspitosum,  45, 248. 

erythrococcum,  49, 248. 
oreophilum,  248. 
Vagnera  stellata,  122. 
Verbena  bracteosa,  21. 

hastata,  21. 
Vesper  sparrow,  20. 
Vespfriilio  subulatus,  206. 
Viburnum,  few-flowered,  246. 
Viburnum  pauciflorum,  45, 246. 
Viola  canadensis  neomexicana,  45. 
Vlreo,  Bell,  20. 

plumbeous,  37. 
Vireo  belli,  20. 

Vlreosylva  gllva  swainsoni,  38. 
Vole,  Hay  den,  19. 
pygmy,  36. 
Vulpes  macrounis,  37,  44,  48, 50, 174-176. 
velox,  19, 176-170. 

Wapiti,  58-64. 
Warbler,  Gnice,  38. 

Macgiilivray,  37. 
pileoiated,  5D. 
western  yellow  throat,  20. 
yellow,  20. 
Weasel,  dwarf,  44, 187-188. 

long-tailed,  20, 185-180. 
mountain,  180-187. 
White-footed  mouse,  19. 

Nebraska,  102-108. 
tawny,  44, 100-104. 
Texas,  102. 
yellow,  108. 
White  pine.  Rocky  Mountain,  45, 218. 
Wildcat,  mountain,  37, 108-109. 

plateau,  107-108. 
WiUow,  39,  45. 

alpine,  123. 
NuttaU,  220. 
peach-leaved,  220. 
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WUsonia  pusiUa  pileolata,  48,  fiO. 
Wolf,  54: 

gray,  23,  ]e»-171. 
Wolfberry,  20, 246. 
Wolverene,  44, 191-192. 
Woodchuck,  44. 

Engelhardt,  98-99. 
Woodpecker,  alpine  three-toed,  44. 
Lewis,  37. 

Rocky  Mountain  hairy,  37. 
Wood  rat,  19, 134, 193. 
Arizona,  28. 

Arizona  bushy-tailed,  118. 
BaUey,  114-116. 
Colorado  bushy-tailed,  111-llS. 
desert,  24, 118-119. 
Gale,  36, 117-118. 
hoary,  116-lKI. 
pallid  bushy-taUed,  114. 
Warren,  20, 116-117. 
Wren,  Baird,  20. 
canyon,  24. 


Xanthooephalus  xanthooephalus,  38. 
Ximenesia,  27. 

exaurlculata,  25. 

Yellow  pine,  Rocky  Mountain,  21S-216. 
Yellowthroat,  western,  20. 
Yucca,  27, 118, 222-22S. 

Harriman,  22S. 
Yucca  baocata,  25,  29, 22S-224. 

glauca,  21,  23, 222-22S. 

harrimanise,  25,  29, 228. 

Zapus  hudsonius  campestris,  148. 

prinoeps,  37,  44, 14»-149. 
Zenaidura  macroura  carolineosis,  20. 
Zone,  Canadian,  41-46. 

Hudsonian,  46-19. 

Transition,  88-41. 

Upper  Sonoran,  14-88. 
Zones,  crop,  20. 

life,  13, 31. 
Zonotrichia  leuoophrys,  48, 50. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Depabtment  of  Agbicultube, 

Bureau  of  Biological  Subvey, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  April  16,  1911. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  publication  as 
North  American  Faima  No.  34,  a  Revision  of  the  Spiny  Pocket  Mice 
(genera  Heteromys  and  Liomys),  by  Edward  A.  Goldman,  field 
naturalist,  Biological  Survey.  The  spiny  pocket  mice  are  widely 
distributed  in  the  drier  parts  of  North  America,  and,  although  of 
small  size,  are  of  considerable  economic  importance,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  feed  chiefly  on  seeds,  including  weed  seeds,  com,  wheat, 
and  beans.  Comparatively  little  has  been  known  of  the  relationships 
and  distribution  of  these  animals.  Hence  the  need  of  the  present 
revision,  which  brings  the  subject  up  to  date  and  will  materially 
lessen  the  labors  of  those  who  have  occasion  to  study  and  identify  the 
animals. 

Respectfully, 

Henbt  W.  Hbnshaw, 
Chief,  Biological  Survey. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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REVISION  OF  THE  SPINY  POCKET  MICE. 

(Genera  Hbtbbomts  and  Liomts.) 


By  Edwabd  a.  Goldman. 


INTBODTTCnON. 

The  spiny  pocket  mice  of  the  genera  Heteromys  and  Liomys  belong 
to  the  family  Heteromyidse,  a  group  of  mammals  widely  distributed, 
especially  in  the  drier  parts  of  North  America.  The  other  members 
of  the  family  are  the  pocket  mice  of  the  genus  PerogruUhus  and  the 
kangaroo  rats  of  the  genera  DipodomySy  Perodipvs,  and  Microdipo- 
dope.  Although  of  small  size,  these  rodents  are  of  considerable 
economic  importance  in  many  regions,  owing  to  their  excessive  num- 
bers and  their  habit  of  feeding  on  grain  and  other  seed,  which  they 
cany  off  in  their  cheek  pouches. 

In  Heteromys  and  Liomys  the  pelage  is  composed  mainly  of  flattened 
and  grooved  bristles  or  spines,  which  readily  distinguish  these  genera 
from  all  the  others.  The  genus  Liomys,  with  numerous  forms, 
overlaps  the  other  Heteromyidse  in  geographic  range,  but  gradually 
.replaces  them  from  southern  Texas  southward  through  Mexico.  The 
genus  Heteromys  includes  an  austral  group  of  species,  some  of  which 
range  in  northern  South  America. 

HISTORY  AND  MATERIAL. 

A  species  of  Heteromys  was  first  described  and  figured  imder  the 
name  Mus  anom^vs,  from  the  island  of  Trinidad,  by  John  Vaughn 
Thompson.^  In  a  paper  read  March  3,  1812,  before  the  Linnaean 
Society  of  London  he  gave  an  excellent  description,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  three  years  later.  Thompson 
was  well  aware  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  animal,  and  regarded 

1  Trans.  Linn.  Boo.  Lond.,  XI,  pp.  161-163,  pi.  10, 1816. 
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it  as  an  anomaly  serving  as  a  connecting  link  between  Mus  and 
Hystrixy  but  hardly  worthy  of  generic  separation.  In  1817  Des- 
marest  proposed  provisionally  the  generic  name  Heteramya,  with 
Mvs  anomdlus  Thompson  as  typcL^ 

Five  years  later  he  was  still  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  apphcabiUty 
of  the  generic  name  Heteromys,^  and  placed  Mu8  anomalua  imder 
Cricetua  anomalus,  the  name  he  had  applied  to  the  animal  in  1817. 
Lesson  found  it  advantageous  to  separate  Heteromys  from  Oricetus 
and  used  the  name  Heteromys  ihompsonii  for  Mus  anomalus. 

In  1843  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  ^  referred  to  a  specimen  from  Coban,  Guate- 
mala, which  he  named  Heteromys  desmarestiana  but  did  not  describe. 
This  nomen  nudum  became  a  valid  name  in  1868,  when  Dr.  Gray 
pubhshed  his  Synopsis  of  the  Species,  of  Saccomyinae,  or  Pouched 
Mice,  in  the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum.  In  this  paper  six 
species  of  Heteromys  were  recognized,  four  being  added  to  the  already 
named  H.  aruymalus  and  H.  desmarestianus.  A  few  others  were 
described  at  intervals,  and  in  1893  the  species  were  first  divided  by 
Thomas*  into  groups  based  on  characters  presented  by  the  soles 
of  the  hind  feet,  whether  naked  or  hairy  posteriorly  and  five-  or 
six-tuberculate.  These  characters  were  also  used  by  Allen*  in 
tabulating  a  revised  list  of  species  in  1897.  Meanwhile  a  large  col- 
lection was  accumulated  by  the  Biological  Survey;  and  in  a  paper 
published  in  1902  Merriam  added  20  new  species  and  subspecies  to 
the  general  group,  more  than  doubling  the  number  then  known. 
Fifteen  of  the  new  forms  were  placed  in  a  new  genus,  Liomys,  and 
one  was  assigned  to  a  new  sul^enus,  Xylomys, 

The  present  revision  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  spiny  pocket 
mice  in  the  collection  of  the  Biological  Survey,  now  numbering  nearly 
1,000  specimens,  supplemented  by  about  130  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum  and  from  various  sources.  For  the  use  of  types 
and  topotypes  in  other  American  collections  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  to  Mr. 
Outram  Bangs,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology;  and  to  Dr.  D.  G. 
Elliot,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  addition  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  for  notes  and  comparison  of  specimens 
with  the  types  in  European  museums. 

HABITS   AND   ECONOMIC   STATUS. 

The  habits  of  all  the  spiny  pocket  mice,  so  far  as  known,  are  very 
similar,  but  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  varying  conditions  of 
local  environment,    like  many  other  small  rodents,  they  are  nocturnal 

» Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Nat.,  XIV,  pp.  180-181,  455,  1817. 

t  Mammalogle,  D,  pp.  31^-314,  1822. 

»  Proc  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  p.  79, 1843. 

« Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  6,  XI,  pp.  329-330,  April,  1883. 

ft  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  IX,  p.  57,  March  15, 1897. 
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and  so  shy  that  their  presence  in  large  numbers  is  readily  overlooked. 
They  inhabit  widely  differing  faiinal  areas,  but  everywhere  bxurow 
in  the  ground  under  bushes,  trees,  rocks,  logs,  or  other  shelter,  and 
generally  are  most  numerous  in  such  cover  along  the  borders  of 
fields.  The  entrances  to  the  burrows  are  inconspicuous,  opening,  as 
they  commonly  do,  under  thick  beds  of  leaves,  1(^,  or  rocks;  small 
quantities  of  earth  are  thrown  out  about  them  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  usually  forming  a  definite  moimd.  These  pocket  mice  reach 
their  greatest  abundance  in  semiarid,  partially  wooded  regions,  both 
plains  and  mountain  slopes  being  well  populated  with  them.  Some 
species  of  Heteromya,  however,  inhabit  humid  heavily  forested  areas 
apparently  throughout  middle  America.  From  three  to  five  young 
are  produced  at  a  birth,  four  being  the  usual  number.  While  the 
young  seem  more  numerous  in  spring  and  early  summer  than  at  other 
times,  it  is  evident  that  the  animals  breed  throughout  the  year. 

The  food  of  the  spiny  pocket  mice  consists  largely  of  seeds.  These 
are  of  great  variety  and  include  seeds  of  weeds  and  many  composite 
plants,  com  and  wheat,  beans  and  castor  beans,  supplemented  by 
fragments  of  green  leaves  and  short  sections  of  twigs.  Individuals 
taken  in  the  vicinity  of  fields  frequently  have  the  cheek  pouches  filled 
with  grain.  Thompson  relates  in  his  description  of  H.  anomalua  that 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad  ''they  do  incalculable  mischief  in  farms  and 
granaries;  for,  not  satisfied  with  what  they  can  eat  on  the  spot,  they 
stow  away  and  carry  off  in  their  cheek  pouches  no  inconsiderable 
quantity  [of  grain]  to  be  deposited  in  their  retreats  for  times  when 
food  is  not  to  be  procured  from  without."  While  apparently  not  so 
injurious  to  crops  as  some  other  rodents,  these  mice,  in  some  places, 
are  among  the  most  numerous  of  the  small  mammals,  and  their  food 
habits,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  family  to  which  they  belong, 
should  be  better  known. 

COLOR  AND  PELAOES. 

Color  variation  in  the  group  as  a  whole  is  considerable,  but  certain 
shades,  mainly  grays,  extend  with  slight  modification  through  assem- 
blages of  related  species.  The  general  color  of  the  upperparts 
depends  largely  on  that  of  the  tips  of  the  spiny  element  in  the  pdage; 
the  tips  range  from  fight  gray  to  black.  The  slender  hairs  interspersed 
among  the  spines  and  often  reaching  beyond  them  vary  from  plain 
gray  to  rich  orange  buff,  and  may  or  may  not  greatly  alter  the  general 
tone.  The  general  color  may  be  affected  also  by  climatic  conditions 
or  a  forested  environment.  The  forms  inhabiting  heavily  wooded 
areas  are  usually  darker  than  those  which  Hve  in  more  open  or  semi- 
desert  situations.  An  ochraceous  or  orange  buffy  lateral  line  is 
.present  in  some  species  and  absent  in  others.  The  underparts  are 
white. 
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The  pelage  of  the  young  at  bu1.h  consists  of  fine  hairs  and  flattened, 
anteriorly  grooved  bristles,  which  are  quite  soft.  This  ju venal  coat  is 
replaced  in  most  species  by  the  spiny  adult  pelage  3vhen  the  animals 
are  one-half  to  three-fourths  grown;  in  H,  ndsoni  and  perhaps  in 
H,  bicolor  the  juvenal  coat  is  permanent.  The  adult  pelage  usually 
appears  first  in  spots  on  the  head  and  near  the  middle  of  the  back, 
gradually  spreading  with  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  imtil  the  entire 
body  is  covered.  The  molting  season  is  veiy  irregular,  partly  owing 
to  the  prolongation  of  the  breeding  period  through  the  entire  year. 
As  a  rule  the  adults  are  at  the  molting  stage  in  early  summer,  but 
fully  grown  individuals  in  worn  and  fresh  pelages  may  be  seen  together 
at  almost  any  time.  In  some  species  the  new  coat  seems  to  replace 
the  old  almost  imperceptibly;  in  others  it  appears  first  on  the  head, 
passing  progressively  backward.  Occasionally  an  irregular  patched 
appearance  results,  or  the  change  may  resemble  that  which  takes  place 
when  the  adult  pelage  is  acquired.  During  wear  the  slender  hairs  are 
abraded  and  the  spines  thus  more  exposed  give  the  animal  a  some- 
what darker  color  than  when  in  the  fresh  coat. 

MEASUREMENTS. 

All  measurements  of  specimens,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  in 
millimeters.  With  a  few  exceptions,  usually  stated,  the  external 
measurements  were  taken  in  the  flesh  by  the  collector,  as  follows: 
Total  length  (nose  to  end  of  terminal  tail  vertebra) ;  tail  vertehrse  (upper 
base  of  tail  to  end  of  terminal  tail  vertebra) ;  hind  foot  (heel  to  end  of 
longest  claw).  While  adult  males  average  slightly  larger  than 
females,  the  difference  is  scarcely  appreciable  in  the  small  series 
usually  available.  The  external  and  cranial  measurements  given  are, 
therefore,  of  series  which  may  include  specimens  of  both  sexes.  The 
following  cranial  measurements  have  been  taken: 

Grealest  length. — ^The  length  from  the  tip  of  the  nasals  to  the  supra- 
occipital  in  the  median  line  over  the  foramen  magnum. 

ZygorruUic  breadth. — ^The  greatest  distance  across  the  zygomata. 

InterorUtal  breadth. — The  least  distance  between  the  orbits. 

Length  of  nazals. — The  greatest  length  of  the  nasals. 

Width  of  braiVfCa^e. — ^The  distance  between  the  outer  sides  of  the 
squamosals  immediately  in  front  of  the  projection  of  the  auditory 
meatus. 

Alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series. — ^The  greatest  length  of  the 
upper  molarif orm  tooth  row,  at  the  alveolar  border. 

SUBGENERA   AND  MINOR  GROUPS. 

The  genus  Heteromys  has  been  divided  into  two  subgenera.  Het- 
eromys,  the  typical  subgenus,  contains  all  the  species  except  H.  ndr 
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8oni,  which  is  placed  in  the  monotypic  subgenus  Xyhmys,  The 
latter  is  distinguished  externally  by  large  size  and  by  the  softness  cf( 
its  pelage.  The  genus  Liomys  is  undivided  subgenerically,  but  may 
be  separated  into  three  well-defined  groups:  the  irroratus  group, 
with  light  grayish  coloration  and  five-tuberculate  soles  of  hind  feet; 
the  pictus  group,  characterized  by  rich  orange  rufous  lateral  lines  and 
six-tuberculate  soles  of  hind  feet;  and  the  crispua  group,  including 
small  species  with  short  tails,  plain  colpration,  and  peculiar  dental 
characters. 

In  the  present  revision  14  species  and  subspecies  are  assigned  to 
the  genus  Heteromya  and  28  to  the  genus  lAomys,  of  which  one  species 
of  Heteromys  and  two  forms  of  Liomys  are  characterized  for  the  first 
time. 

List  of  Species  and  Subspecies,  with  Type  Localities. 

Genus  HSTEBOKTS. 
H.  anomalui  group: 

Heteromys  anomahu  (Thompson) Island  of  Trinidad,  West  Indies. 

jentpi  Allen NearMinca,  Santa  Marta  District,  Colombia. 

atutralia  Thomas San  Javier,  lower  Cachabi  River,  Ecuador. 

bicolar  (Gray) ' Venezuela. 

J7.  dumareMtianus  group: 

Heteromys  desmarestianus  Gray Coban,  Guatemala. 

desjnarestiaTms  griseus  Merriam.  .Mountains  near  Tonala,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

Umgiamdatus  Gray "Mexico." 

ffoldmani  Merriam Chicharras,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

lepturtis  }ierriam Mountains  near  Santo  Domingo,  Oaxaca. 

temporalis  sp.  nov Motzorongo,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

repensBojigB Boquete,  Volcan  de  Chiriqui,  Panama. 

Juscatus  AUen Txmia,  Nicaragua. 

gaumeri  Allen  and  Chapman Chichen  Itza,  Yucatan. 

Subgenus  XTLOKTS. 

Heteromys  nelsoni  Merriam Pinabete,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

Genus  UOKTS. 
L.  pictus  group: 

Liomys  pictus  (Thomas) Mineral  San  Sebastian,  Jalisco. 

pictus  escmnapx  (AUen) Escuinapa,  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

pictus  sonorana  Merriam Alamos,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

pictus  pkmtinarensis  Merriam . .  .Plantinar,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

pictus  parviceps  Goldman La  Salada,  Michoacan,  Mexico. 

pictus  ibstratus  Merriam Near  Ometepec,  Guerrero,  Mexico. 

pictus  phsewrus  Merriam Pinotepa,  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

pictus  isthmius  Merriam Tehuan tepee,  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

pictus  versecrucis  Merriam San  Andres  Tuxtla,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

pictus  ohscurus  Merriam Carrizal,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

annectens  (Merriam) Pluma,  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 


1  Heteromjfi  tricolor  may  not  belong  here. 
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L.  arisptu  group: 

lAomys  arisjms  Merriam Tonala,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

crupua  aetoms  Merriam Huehuetan,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

vuloani  (AHen) Yolcan  de  Chinandega,  Nicaragua. 

heUrothrix  Mermm San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras. 

aalvini  (Thomas) Duefias,  Guatemala. 

mlvini  nigre$cens  (Th<Hiias) "Costa  Rica." 

adspersus  (Peten) "Panama." 

L,  irraratus  group: 

Liomys  irroratus  (GTB,y) "Mexico,  State  of  Oaxaca." 

imratu8  torridua  Merriam Cuicatlan,  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

vrraratus  minor  Merriam Huajuapam,  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

irroratu$  aUeni  (Coues) Rio  Verde,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

trrora/ut7>re£ioni«subep.nov....Metlaltoyuca,  Puebla,  Mexico. 

irroratus  teocentia  ^emBm Brownsville,  Texas. 

irrorahis  canus  Merriam Near  Parral,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

uTomtu^joZioenAf  (Allen) Las  Canoas,  20  miles  west  of  ZapoUan, 

Jalisco,  Mexico. 

hvUeri  {Thomaa) La  Laguna,  Sierra  de  Juanacatlan,  Jalisco, 

Mexico. 

gu^rrerenna  sp.  nov Omilteme,  Guerrero,  Mexico. 

Key  to  Genera  and  Subgenera. 

a.  Posterior  molars  narrower  than  premolars. 
h.  Posterior  loop  in  crown  of  upper  premolar  with  a  deep  reentrant  angle  directed 
inward  and  backward  from  anterior  border;  interpterygoid  fossa  narrowing 

gradually  to  a  rather  acute  point  anteriorly HeUromys, 

y.  Posterior  loop  in  crown  of  upper  premolar  with  anterior  border  concave;  inter- 
pterygoid fossa  broad  and  rounded  anteriorly Liomys. 

of.  Posterior  molars  equal  to  or  broader  than  premolars XyUmys. 

Key  to  Spedea  and  Subapeoiea. 

[Based  on  typical  adults.] 

I.  Subgenus  HETEBOKTS. 

a.  Pelage  composed  of  bristles  mingled  with  slender  hairs. 
h.  Sole  of  hind  foot  naked  posteriorly, 
c.  Parietals  reaching  laterally  across  temporal  ridges. 
<f.  Inner  side  of  forearm  clouded  with  dusky. 
€,  Tail  more  than  150;  slender  hairs  on  dorsum  dull  ochraceous  bufify.    (Ven- 
ezuela; Island  of  Trinidad.) H,  anomalus  (p.  16) 

«^.  Tail  less  than  140;  slender  hairs  on  dorsum  dear  grayish.    (Ecuador.) 

H.  auBtralis  (p.  18) 
df.  Inner  side  of  forearm  white. 
€.  Outer  sides  of  frontals  widely  overhanging  orbits.    (Mexico  to  Panama.) 
/.  Buffy  lateral  line  present. 
g.  Ankles  white  above. 
h.  Nasals   moderately  broad   anteriorly,  narrowing  gradually  near 
middle. 
i.  Back  blackish.    (West-central  Guatemala;    Chiapas,  north   of 
Sierra  Madre;  mountains  of  southern  Tabasco.) 

H,  desmarestianus  (p.  20) 
V.  Back  grayish.    (Western  Chiapas;  eastern  Oaxaca.) 

H.  d,  griseus  (p.  22) 
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W,  Naaals  very  broad  anteriorly,  narrowing  abruptly  newr  middle. 

(Lowlands  of  Tabasco.) H.  Icngicaudatus  (p.  23) 

g^.  Ankles  dusky  all  round.    (Eastern  Oaxaca  and  southern  Vera  Cruz.) 

H.  lepturus  (p.  25) 
/^  Buffy  lateral  line  absent. 
g.  Hind  foot  less  than  35. 
h.  Nasals  reaching  ix)steriorly  beyond  premaxillA.    (Panama.) 

H,  repena  (p.  27) 
J/,  Nasals  not  reaching  posteriorly  beyond  premaxillse.    (Nicaragua.) 

H,fu9catus  (p.  28) 
g^.  Hind  foot  more  than  37.    (Southern  Chiapas.).  .H,  goldmani  (p.  24) 
ef.  Outer  sides  of  frontals  narrowly  overhanging  orbits.    (Colombia.) 

H,  juupi  (p,  IS) 
c'.  Parietals  not  reaching  laterally  across  temporal  ridges.    (Vera  Cruz.) 

H,  temporalis  (p.  26) 
y.  Sole  of  hind  foot  hairy  from  near  posterior  tubercle  to  heel.    (Yucatan;  Cam- 

peche . ) H.  gaumeri  ( p .  29 ) 

a'.  "Fur  somewhat  harsh  but  not  in  the  least  bristly."    (Venezuela.) 

H.  bkolor  (p.  19) 

n.  Subgenus  XTLOXTS  (monotyplo). 
m.  Genus  LIOMYS. 

[Based  on  typical  adults.] 

a.  Sole  of  hind  foot  five-tuberculate  {irroratus  group). 
6.  Back  mainly  mouse  gray. 
c.  Interparietal  suboval.    * 
d.  Nasals  normally  truncate  posteriorly. 
€.  Hind  foot  more  than  30. 
/.  Anterior  nares  not  much  inflated. 

g.  Paler;  hind  foot  usually  more  than  33.    (Southern  Chihuahua;  Du- 

lango;   northwestern  Zacatecas.) L.  i.  carms  (p.  60) 

g^.  Darker;  hind  foot  usually  32  or  less L.  i.  alleni  (p.  56) 

/^.  Anterior  nares  much  inflated.    (Tropical  lowlands  in  northern  Vera 
Cruz,  Fuebla,  Queretaro,  and  eastern  San  Luis  Fotosi.) 

L,  i.  pretioms  (p.  58) 
e^.  Hind  foot  usually  less  than  30. 
/.  Hind  foot  28  or  more. 

g.  Interparietal  more  than  twice  as  wide  as  long.    (Central  Jalisco ;  north- 
western Michoacan.) L.  %,  jalicenns  (p.  60) 

g^.  Interparietal  less  than  twice  as  wide  as  long.    (Southern  Texas; 

Tamaulipas;  eastern  Nuevo  Leon.) L.  i.  texerms  (p.  59) 

f\  Hind  foot  less  than  28.    (Northwestern  Oaxaca;  northeastern  Guerrero.) 

L.  t.  minor  (p.  56) 
d^.  Nasals  normally  emarginate  posteriorly.    (Known  ranges  south  of  19^  north 
latitude.) 
e.  Hind  foot  more  than  30.    (Central  and  eastern  Oaxaca.) 

L.  irroratus  (p.  53) 
e^.  Hind  foot  less  than  30.    (Northern  Oaxaca;  southern  Puebla;  Morelos; 

eastern  Guerrero.) L.  i.  torridus  (p.  55) 

</.  Interparietal  subtriangular.    (Sierra  de  Juanacatlan,  Jalisco.) 

L.  bulleri  (p.  61) 
y.  Back  deep  glossy  black,    (Moimtains  of  central  Guerrero.) 

L.  guerrerensis  (p.  62) 
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of.  Sole  of  hind  foot  nonnally  six-tuberculate  (pietus  and  cri»jms  gioupe). 
b.  Orange  buffy  lateral  line  present  (pictus  group), 
e.  Hind  foot  not  more  than  30. 
d.  Hind  foot  more  than  25. 
e.  Tail  whitish  below  to  near  tip. 
f.  Ground  color  of  back  gra3rish.    (Pacific  slope.) 
g.  Interparietal  subtriangular. 
A.  Nasals  emarginate  posteriorly. 
i.  Forearm  normally  edged  with  gray  or  bufify  along  outer  side. 
j.  Ground  color  of  upperparts  paler  gray.    (Southern  Sinaloa  and 

Tepic.) L.  p,  escuinapx  (p.  35) 

y.  Ground  color  of  upperparts  darker  gray.    (Western  and  south- 
em  Jalisco;  northwestern  Michoacan.) 

L.  p.  planHnareruis  (p.  37) 

V,  Forearm  entirely  white L.  p.  isthmius  (p.  41) 

y.  Nasals  truncate  posteriorly L.  pictus  (p.  33) 

g^.  Interparietal  suboval L,  p.  rostratut  (p.  39) 

/^.  Ground  color  of  back  blackish.    (Atlantic  slope  of  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 

tepec.) L,p,  veraecrucis  (p.  42) 

e^.  Tail  dark  all  roimd  on  terminal  half L.  p.  phaeurus  (p.  40) 

(F.  Hind  foot  less  than  25 L.p,  parviceps  (p.  38) 

tf.  Hind  foot  more  than  30. 
d.  Hind  foot  less  than  32. 
e.  Back  blackish.    (South-central  Vera  Cruz  from  the  Papaloapam  Valley  to 

near  Jalapa.) L.  p,  obscunis  (p.  44) 

ef.  Back  grayish.    (Southern  Sonora;  northern  Sinaloa;  southwestern  Chi- 
huahua; western  Burango.) L.  p.  sonorana  (p.  36) 

(F.  Hind  foot  32  or  more.    (Sierra  Madre  of  Guerrero  and  southwestern  Oaxaca. ) 

L.  annectens  (p.  45) 
I/.  Orange  buffy  lateral  line  absent  (crispus  group), 
c.  Sole  of  hind  foot  hairy  posteriorly. 
d.  Known  ranges  in  Mexico. 

e.  Color  paler;    skull  smaller.    (Western  Chiapas.) L.  crispui  (p.  46) 

e^.  Color  darker;  skull  larger.    (Southern  Chiapas.) L.  c.  seUmis  (p.  47) 

(F.  Known  ranges  in  Central  America. 
e.  Upperparts  not  distinctly  buffy. 
/.  Forearm  edged  with  slaty  gray. 

g.  Color  paler.      (Guatemala.) L,  aalvirU  (p.  50) 

g^.  Color  darker.    (Costa  Rica.) L.  s.  nigresceTis  (p.  51) 

f^.  Forearm  nearly  or  entirely  pure  white.    (Nicaragua.) 

L.  vulcani  (p.  48) 

e^.  Upperparts  distinctly  bufify.    (Honduras.) L.  heterothrix  (p.  49) 

e.  Sole  of  hind  foot  naked  posteriorly.    (Panama.) L,  adspersus  (p.  51) 

aenua  HBTEBOMTS  DesmareBt. 

Eetertymya  Desmarest,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Nat.,  XIV,  pp.  180-181,  455,  1817.    Type 

Mu8  anomalus  Thompson. 
Saccomya  F.  Cuvier,  Mem.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.,  Paris,  X,  pp.  419-428,  PI.  XXVI,  1823. 
Dasynotua  Wagler,  Nat.  Syst.  Amphib.,  p.  21, 1830. 

Oeneric  characters, — Pelage  composed  of  flattened,  anteriorly 
grooved  bristles  or  spines  (except  possibly  in  H.  hicolor),  mingled  wiUi 
slender  hairs;  tail  usually  longer  than  head  and  body,  not  conspicu- 
ously crested  or  penciled  at  tip;  sole  of  hind  foot  five-  orsix-tuber- 
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culate,  naked  at  least  to  posterior  tubercle.  Skull  elongated;  mas- 
toids rather  small,  appearing  externally  entirely  posterior  to  auditory 
meatus;  audital  bullae  not  overlapped  by  pterygoids;  interpterygoid 
fossa  Vnshaped,  narrowing  gradually  to  a  ratiier  acute  point  ante- 
riorly. Front  of  upper  incisors  without  grooves;  molariform  teeth, 
except  lower  premolar,  with  three  more  or  less  distinct  roots,  the  two 
posterior  in  the  upper  premolar  usuaUy  fused  in  some  species;  lower 
premolar  with  two  roots.  Molar  crowns  in  early  life  completely 
divided  by  a  transverse  sulcus  into  two  parallel  enamel  loops,  the 
grinding  surface  becoming  flat,  and  the  loops  uniting  first  at  inner 
ends  of  upper  row  and  outer  ends  of  lower  row,  and  continued  wear 
obliterating  sulcus  or  leaving  a  central  enamel  island. 

Subgenus  HBTEBOMYS  Desmarest. 

Type. — Mtis  anomaltis  Thompson,  from  Trinidad,  West  Indies. 

Distribution. — Tropical  or  subtropical  portions  of  continental 
America  from  southern  Mexico  to  Ecuador,  also  Island  of  Trinidad, 
West  Indies. 

Subgeneric  characters. — ^Pelage  hispid  (except  possibly  in  H.  hicolor) ; 
tail  thinly  haired;  hind  foot  naked  posteriorly  (except  in  gaumeri), 
six-tuberculate;  inner  sides  of  forearms  pure  white  or  clouded  with 
dusky.  Braincase  rather  flat;  temporal  ridges  usually  distinct;  upper 
surface bf  maxillary  root  of  zygoma  triangular;  parietals  not  reaching 
lateraUy  along  lambdoid  crest  to  mastoids;  angle  of  mandible  moder- 
ately everted.  Last  molars  slightly  narrower  than  premolars;  tuber- 
cle over  root  of  lower  incisor  small;  permanent  upper  premolar  with 
anterior  border  of  posterior  loop  infolded,  the  fold  forming  normally 
a  deep  reentrant  angle  directed  inward  and  backward;  additional 
enamel  islands  present  in  early  life  in  posterior  loops  of  upper  molars 
and  anterior  loops  of  lower  molars,  but  disappearing  with  advancing 
age. 

RemarJcs. — In  the  genera  Heteromys  and  Liomys  the  size  of  the 
tubercles  over  roots  of  lower  incisors  is  correlated  with  the  size  of  the 
last  lower  molars,  that  is,  when  the  tubercles  are  large  the  molars  are 
smaU  and  vice  versa.  The  maximum  development  of  the  tubercles 
is  reached  in  the  genus  Liomys  and  the  minimum  in  the  subgenus 
Xylomys.  The  intermediate  position  of  the  typical  subgenus  is 
shown  by  a  more  evenly  balanced  condition  of  these  tubercles  and 
molars  and  the  possession  of  other  characters  which  are  more  pro- 
noimced  in  Liomys  and  Xylomys  or  shared  with  only  one  of  them. 

The  type  species  of  the  subgenus  and  nearly  related  South  American 
forms  seem  to  show  a  closer  approach  to  Liomys  in  early  obUteration 
of  additional  enamel  islands  in  the  loops  of  molariform  teeth  than  do 
most  Central  American  and  Mexican  species,  wliich  in  this  respect 
are  rather  more  like  Xylomys.     11.  gaumeri  diflFers  from  all  other 
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known  members  of  the  genus  and  agrees  with  Liamys  in  having  the 
soles  of  hind  feet  hairy  posteriorly.  Relationship  to  Liamys  is  sug- 
gested also  by  the  early  disappearance  of  additional  enamel  islands 
in  the  loops  of  molariform  teeth;  but  the  characters  which  readily 
separate  Heteromys  from  Liomys  in  the  adult  state — the  more  tapering 
and  anteriorly  sharply  excised  interpterygoid  fossa  and  deep  reen- 
trant angle  in  posterior  loop  of  upper  premolar,  together  with  other 
cranial  details — ^place  gaumeri  in  the  typical  genus. 

HETEBOMTS    ANOXALTrS    GBOITP. 

HETEROMYS  ANOMALUS  (Thompeon). 

Tkinidad  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

(PL  I,  figs.  4,  4a.) 

Mils  anomahis  Thompson,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Lend.,  XI,  pp.  161-163,  pi.  10, 1815. 
Cricetus  anoTnalus  Deemarest,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Nat.,  XIV,  p.  180, 1817;  Mammalogie, 

pt.  2,  pp.  313-314, 1822. 
Eeteromya  thompaonii  Lesson,  Manuel  de  Mammal ogie,  p.  264,  1827. 
Heteromy8  anomalus  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond..  p.  203, 1868. 
Heteromys  melanoletums  Gray,  Ibid.,  p.  204,  1868.    From  Venezuela  (not  Honduras).* 

Type  in  Brit.  Mus. 

Type  locality. — Island  of  Trinidad,  West  Indies. 

Distribution. — ^Island  of  Trinidad  and  Venezuela.  ^ 

General  characters. — Size  medium  for  subgenus  Heteromys;  tail 
longer  than  head  and  body,  thinly  haired,  sharply  bicolored;  bufl^ 
lateral  line  absent;  sole  of  hind  foot  naked,  six-tuberculate.  Related 
to  H.  jesupi,  but  darker;  inner  sides  of  forearms  more  or  less  clouded 
with  dusky,  instead  of  white,  as  in  jesupi. 

Color. — Fresh  pelage:  Upperparts  dark  mouse  gray,  mixed  with 
blackish  on  median  dorsal  area,  faintly  grizzled  with  dull  buffy 
hairs;  underparts  and  feet  white;  outer  sides  of  legs,  sometimes 
including  forearms  all  aroimd,  mouse  gray;  grayish  of  hind  legs 
becoming  blackish  on  sides  of  ankles,  leaving  heels  whitish;  ears 
dusky,  without  white  edging;  tail  brownish  above,  whitish  below, 
usually  more  or  less  mottled  with  brownish. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  medium  in  size  for  a  Heteromys,  with 
heavy  flattened  rostrum  and  narrow  braincase;  anterior  nares  much 
inflated;  nasals  very  broad,  truncate  posteriorly;  premaxill»  broad 
posteriorly,  usually  reaching  beyond  nasals;  frontaJs  narrow;  supra- 
orbital and  temporal  ridges  weakly  developed;  sagittal  area  narrow; 
interparietal  pointed  eUiptical;  interpterygoid  fossa  narrow  ante- 
riorly; palatopterygoids  slender;  audital  bullae  small;  angle  of  man- 
dible short,  heavy,  only  slightly  everted;  tubercle  over  root  of  lower 

i8ee  Alston,  Bk>l.  Cent.-Amer.  llamm.,  p.  167;  Ann.  ICag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  5,  VI,  pp.  118-U9. 1880. 
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incisor  small;  mandibular  toothrow  relatively  rather  broad  poste- 
riorly; posterior  lobe  of  upper  premolar  with  anterior  border  deeply 
infolded;  additional  enamel  islands  in  posterior  lobes  of  upper 
molars  disappearing  through  wear  rather  early  in  life.  Similar  in 
size  and  general  form  to  H.  jesupi;  nasals  broader  posteriorly, 
squarely  truncate,  instead  of  convex  or  acmninate;  premaxillie 
reaching  posteriorly  beyond  nasals  (exceeded  by  nasals  in  jesupi); 
palate  narrower. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  five  adults  from  Caura,  Island  of 
Trinidad:  Total  length,  286  (280-298);  tail  vertebra,  158  (153-163); 
hind  foot,  34.8  (34-36).  SJcuU  (average  of  same):  Greatest  length, 
35  (34.1-36.3);  zygomatic  breadth,  16  (15.8-16.3);  interorbital 
breadth,  8.3  (7.8-8.5);  length  of  nasals,  13.8  (13.3-14.7);  width  of 
braincase,  14.7 
(14.5-14.9);  alve- 
olar length  of  up- 
per molar  series, 
6.2  (5-5.6). 

BemarJcs. — H. 
anomalus,  the  type 
species  of  the  ge- 
nus, presents  less 
extreme  develop- 
ment in  cranial 
characters  than 
is  exhibited  in 
some  North  Amer- 
ican species;  the 
broad  supraorbital 
shelves  of  such 
forms  as  desmaresticmTis,  lepturus,  and  goldrrumi  are  represented  by 
slight,  narrow  ridges,  and  the  additional  enamel  islands  in  the  poste- 
rior lobes  of  upper  molars  disappear  through  wear  somewhat  earlier 
in  life  in  (monuiLus.  In  general  characters  anomalus  agrees  in  many 
respects  with  jesuyi  and  the  two  are  evidently  not  very  distantly 
related. 

Ten  specimens,  including  a  number  of  perfect  skulls  of  adults  with 
imperfect  skins  from  Los  Palmales,  San  Julian,  Macuto,  and  Que- 
brada  Seca,  in  northern  Venezuela,  assumed  to  be  like  '*m4ia/noleucus/* 
do  not  seem  separable  from  typical  anomalus. 

Specimens  examxTted. — Total  number  26,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Trinidad:  Gaparo,  3;  Oaura,  11;  Princestown,  2. 

Venezuela:  Loe  Palmales,  5;  Macuto,  1;  San  Julian,  3;  Quebrada  Seca,  1. 
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HETEROMYS  JESUPI  AUen. 

Jesup  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

(PI.  II,  figs.  1,  la.) 

Heteromys  jesupi  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XII,  pp.  201-202,  Dec.  20, 1899. 

Type  locality. — Near  Minca,  Santa  Marta  district,  Colombia  (alti- 
tude 1,000  feet).  Type  No.  15347,  ?  adult,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  Histdty,  collected  by  H.  H.  Smith,  July  30,  1899. 

Distributions — Moxmtain  slopes  of  the  Santa  Marta  district  in 
northern  Colombia. 

Oeneral  characters, — Similar  to  H,  anomaluSj  but  paler;  inner  sides 
of  forearms  white,  instead  of  clouded  with  dusky;  buffy  lateral  line 
absent,  and  hind  foot  naked  and  six-tuberculate,  as  in  anomalus. 

Color. — Fresh  pelage:  Upperparts  mouse  gray,  mixed  with  blackish 
on  median  dorsal  area,  thinly  grizzled  with  ochraceous  buffy  hairs; 
outer  sides  of  legs  pale  mouse  gray,  this  color  becoming  darker  and 
reaching  down  over  sides  of  ankles,  usually  including  heels;  ears 
dusky  without  distinct  white  edging;  tail  brownish  above,  dull 
whitish  below. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  much  like  that  of  H.  anomalus;  nasals 
narrower  posteriorly,  convex  or  acuminate  instead  of  truncate;  pre- 
maxillse  not  reacliing  beyond  posterior  plane  of  nasals  (passing  this 
plane  in  anomalus);  interparietal  with  a  small  posterior,  median 
notch  (absent  in  anomalus) ;  palate  broader. 

MeamLrements, — Type  (from  original  description):  Total  length, 
330;  tail  vertebrsB,  163;  hind  foot,  33.  Average  of  six  females:  292; 
160;  34.  SJcvU  (average  of  two  adults):  Greatest  length,  35.6 
(35.2-36.1);  zygomatic  breadth,  16.4  (16.4-16.5);  interorbital 
breadth,  8.3  (8.2-8.5);  length  of  nasals,  14.8  (14.4-15.2);  width  of 
braincase,  14.9  (14.9-15);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  5.6 
(5.5-5.6). 

RemarTcs. — This  species  is  evidently  rather  nearly  related  to  the  type 
species  of  the  genus  H.  anomalus  of  Trinidad  and  northern  Venezuela. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number  8,  from  the  following  localities : 

Colombia:   Minca,  3  (including  type);  Bonda,  1;  El  Libano  Plantation,  1; 
Mamatoca,  1;  Masinga  Vicja,  1;  Onaca,  1. 

HETEROMYS  AUSTRALIS  Thomas. 
Southern  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 
(PI.  II,  figs.  2,  2a.) 
Heteromys  aiw^ra^w  Thomas,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  7,  VII,  p.  192,  Feb.,  1901. 

Type  locality. — San  Javier,  lower  Cachabi  River,  Ecuador  (altitude 
65  feet).  Type,  9 ,  collected  by  G.  Flemming  and  R.  Miketta,  June 
23,  1900. 

Distribution. — ^Known  only  from  the  fype  locality,  near  the  Pacific 
co^st  in  extreme  northern  Ecua<Ior, 
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General  characters. — Size  medium,  tail  about  equal  to  head  and 
body,  thinly  haired,  nearly  unicolor;  pelage  very  short  and  hispid; 
color  dark;  feet  clouded  with  dusky;  sole  of  hind  foot  naked,  six- 
tuberculate.  Somewhat  like  jesupi  and  repens  externally,  but  smaller 
and  darker  and  not  closely  related. 

Color, — Fresh  pelage:  Upperparts  varying  from  very  dark  mouse 
gray  to  blackish  slate,  darkest  on  median  dorsal  area,  finely  and  incon- 
spicuously grizzled  with  slender  grayish  hairs;  outer  sides  of  legs 
blackish;  forearms,  ankles,  and  base  of  tail  more  or  less  black  all 
round;  fore  and  hind  feet  dull  whitish,  clouded  with  black;  ears  dusky, 
without  white  edging;  tail  brownish  Iblack  above,  slightly  paler  below. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  rather  short  and  broad,  with  large  inflated 
braincase,  short,  heavy  rostrum,  anteriorly  spreading  zygomata,  and 
very  small  audital  bullae.  In  general  form  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  jesupi,  but  smaller;  braincase  more  fully  inflated;  parietal  bulging 
noticeably,  leaving  a  narrow  median  depression  between  them,  not 
much  prolonged  laterally  along  lambdoid  suture;  frontal  and  sagittal 
areas  broader;  premaxillse  narrower  posteriorly,  more  nearly  con- 
terminous with  nasals  (nasals  usually  reaching  beyond  premaxillse 
in  jesupi);  zygomata  more  squarely  and  relatively  more  widely 
spreading  anteriorly;  palate  with  a  distinct  ridge  along  median  line 
between  premolars;  bullae  much  smaller,  more  angular,  and  tapering 
antero-intemally ;  dentition  about  as  in  jesupi. 

Measurements. — Type  (from  original  description) :  Head  and  body, 
135;  tail,  137;  hind  foot,  33.  Average  of  four  adult  topotypes:  128 
128;  30  (hind  foot  without  claw?).  SlcuU  (average  of  three  adults) 
Greatest  length,  33.6  (33.2-34.1);  zygomatic  breadth,  16.2  (16-16.3) 
mterorbital  breadth,  8.6  (8.3-8.9);  length  of  nasals,  13.2  (12.8-13.7) 
width  of  braincase,  14.7  (14.5-14.9);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar 
series,  5.1  (5-5.1). 

RemarTcs. — H.  anisiralis  is  a  strongly  marked  species  apparently 
nearer  in  cranial  characters  to  jesupi  and  anomalus  than  to  repens,  but 
not  requiring  close  comparison  with  either.  No  other  member  of  the 
genus  is  known  to  range  so  far  south. 

Specimens  examined: 

Ecuador:  San  Javier  (type  locality),  4. 

HETEROMYS  BICOLOR  (Gray). 

BicoLORED  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 
Perognathus  bicolor  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Sec.  Lend.,  202,  1868. 
Heteromyg  bicolor  Alston,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI,  pp.  118-119, 1880. 

Type  locality. — ^Venezuela  (not  "Honduras'*).*     Type  in  British 
Museum,  sent  by  Dyson  from  Venezuela. 
Distribution^ — Range  unknown. 

1  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  VI,  Ufr-Ug,  188Q. 
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General  characters, — (Amended,  description  by  Alston.)*  ''Ears 
with  the  notch  apparently  bounded  by  two  lobes;  tail  clad  with 
short,  fine,  stiflBsh  hairs;  fur  rather  long,  sparse,  with  no  under- 
fur,  somewhat  harsh,  but  not  in  the  least  bristly.  Color  above  uni- 
form dark  brown,  which  extends  to  the  outside  of  the  limbs;  feet 
dusky,  edges  of  cheek-pouches  and  all  the  lower  parts  white,  the  hairs 
all  uniform  in  color  throughout  their  length.  Approximate  measure- 
ments (of  the  mounted  specimen) — length  of  head  and  body  about 
3.75  inches,  of  tail  3  inches,  of  hind  foot  1  inch." 

Remarks. — ^In  describing  Perognathus  bicolar  (==  Heteromys  bicolor), 
Gray  seems  to  have  confused  his  type  with  some  other  specimen,  as 
shown  by  Alston;  hence  Alston's  amended  description  is  here  substi- 
tuted for  the  original  one.  The  type  of  bicolor  has  not  been  examined 
by  me  and  may  possibly  prove  to  be  generically  separable  from 
Heteromys. 

HETEBOMTS    DBSMABESTIANUS    GBOITP. 

HETEROMYS  DESMARESTIANUS  Gray. 
CoBAN  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 
(PL  I,  figs.  1,  la,  16;  PI.  II,  figs.  3,  3a.) 
Heteromys  deemarestiantLS  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  p.  204, 1868. 

Type  locality. — Coban,  Guatemala.    T3rpe  in  British  Museum. 

Distribution. — ^Mountainous  portions  of  western  Guatemala,  also 
northern  Chiapas  and  southern  Tabasco,  Mexico.  Humid  Tropical 
Zone. 

General  cTiara^ers. — Size  large;  tail  decidedly  longer  than  head  and 
body,  scantily  haired;  color  dark,  decidedly  darker  than  longicavn 
dolus,  but  not  so  dark  as  goldmani;  ochraceous  buffy  lateral  line 
usually  faint;  ears  without  white  edging;  pelage  coarse;  sole  of  hind 
foot  naked,  six-tuberculate. 

Color. — Fresh  pelage:  General  color  of  upperparts  between  dark 
mouse  gray  and  slaty  black,  usually  darkest  along  median  line  from 
nose  to  base  of  tail,  heavily  and  uniformly  grizzled  with  slender 
ochraceous  buffy  hairs;  ochraceous  buffy  lateral  line  from  cheeks  to 
hind  legs,  distinct  in  some  specimens,  almost  imperceptible  in  others; 
underparts  and  feet  white,  this  color  extending  down  in  a  continu- 
ous line  along  inner  sides  of  hind  legs;  ears  thinly  covered  with  short 
dusky  hairs,  overlapped  anteriorly  by  a  tuft  of  long  blackish  bristles; 
outer  sides  of  forelegs  mouse  gray  tinged  with  ochraceous  buffy,  merg- 
ing above  with  general  color  of  upperparts;  sides  of  ankles,  and  some- 
times heels,  dusky;  tail  dusky  above,  whitish  below  on  basal  two- 
thirds,  darkening  gradually  toward  tip,  which  is  usually  dusky  aU 
round. 


Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI,  119,  1880. 
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Cranial  characters, — SlniU  large — about  equal  to  hngica/udatus  and 
lepiuru9 — high  and  well  arched  along  median  line  above,  with  narrow 
rostrum,  nasals,  and  interparietal,  broad  frontals  and  premaxill®. 
In  general  form  much  like  that  of  Icyngicaudaius,  but  rostrum  narrower, 
broadening  more  abruptly  to  zygomata;  nasals  less  expanded  near 
middle;  upper  surface  of  maxillary  root  of  zygomata  shorter,  less 
prolonged  anteriorly;  supraoccipital  and  temporal  ridges  strongly 
developed,  shelving  over  orbits  and  curving  posteriorly  across 
parietals  to  lambdoid  sutiure;  interparietal  varying  from  irregularly 
oval  to  pentagonal,  the  anterior  angle  prolonged ;  premaxillsB  reaching 
posteriorly  slightly  beyond  nasals;  zygomata  only  slightly  spreading 
anteriorly,  the  sides  nearly  parallel;  palatopterygoids  long  and 
slender;  interpterygoid  fossa  V-shaped,  deeply  excised  anteriorly; 
bullsB  small;  an- 
gle of  mandible 
slightly  everted ; 
tubercle  over  root 
of  lower  incisor 
moderately  devel- 
oped; molariform 
teeth  rather  small, 
as  usual  in  the 
subgenus;  poste- 
rior lobe  of  upper 
premolar  with  a 
deep  reentrant 
enamel  fold;  pos- 
terior molars  nar- 
rower than  pre- 
molars above  and 
below;  additional 
enamel  islands  in 
posterior  lobes  of  upper  molariform  teeth  and  anterior  lobes  of  lower 
molariform  teeth  present  in  young,  disappearing  in  anterior  molars 
with  advancing  age,  but  persisting,  at  least  in  last  upper  molars, 
imtil  extreme  old  age. 

Measurements. — Type:^  Total  length,  260;  tail  vertebrae,  123  (tip 
gone) ;  hind  foot,  35.4.  Average  of  5  adult  males  and  females  from 
Tumbala,  Chiapas :  302  (272-323) ;  167  (139-180) ;  37.5  (37-38).  ShaU 
(average  of  3  adults) :  Greatest  length,  37.3  (37.2-37.4) ;  zygomatic 
breadth,  16.6  (16.2-17) ;  mterorbital  breadth,  9.8  (9.6-9.9) ;  length 
of  nasals,  15.1  (15-15.2);  width  of  braincase,  15.5  (15.2-15.9); 
alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  5.2  (5-5.7). 

»  Measured  by  Gcnit  8.  Miller,  Jr. 
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Fig.  2.— Distribution  of  Hderomyt  detmareiHanut  and  allied  fonnfl. 
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Remarks. — ^Mr.  Genit  S.  MiUer,  jr.,  has  compared  for  me  specimens 
of  all  the  large  species  of  the  genus  known  to  occur  in  Mexico  with 
the  type  of  desmaresiiaTtAia.  Specimens  from  Tumbala,  Chiapas,  were 
found  to  agree  very  closely  with  it  and  are  probably  nearly  typical. 
The  species  has  a  wider  known  range  in  Mexico  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  genus,  and  the  agreement  in  many  important  characters 
with  l(yngicaudatU8  suggests  that  the  latter  may  prove  to  be  a  rather 
slightly  differentiated  offshoot  of  this  more  generalized  type. 

October  specimens  from  Tumbala  are  in  apparently  fresh  or  only 
slightly  worn  pelage.  Those  taken  in  March  and  April  at  Teapa, 
Tabasco,  are  in  molting  condition,  the  change  about  complete  in  some, 
while  others  have  a  growing  patch  of  fresh  fur  along  median  dorsal 
area,  below  which  the  sides  are  ragged  and  much  worn. 

Specimens  examined.— Total  number  17,  from  localities  as  follows: 

Chiapas:  Tumbala,  6;  Ocuilapa,  3. 
Tabasco:  Teapa,  8. 

HETEIROMYS  DESMARESTIANUS  GRISEUS  Merriam. 
Gray  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 
Hetercmya  griseus  Meniam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  42,  Mar.  5,  1902. 

Type  locality. — ^Mountains  near  Tonala,  Chiapas,  Mexico.  Type 
No.  76062,  ^  adult.  United  States  National  Museiun  (Biological 
Survey  collection),  collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  August  15, 1895. 

Distribution. — ^Mountains  of  western  Chiapas  and  along  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  in  eastern  Oaxaca.    Humid  Tropical  Zone. 

General  characters. — Size  and  proportions  similar  to  those  of  des- 
mxirestianus;  color  much  grayer;  sole  of  hind  foot  naked  and  six- 
tuberculate  as  in  desmarestianus. 

Color. — FresTh  pelage:  General  color  above  mouse  gray,  palest  along 
sides,  thickly  grizzled  with  slender  ochraceous  bufiy  hairs;  buffy 
lateral  line  faint;  feet  and  underparts  white;  outer  sides  of  forearms 
grayish  tinged  with  pale  buff,  interrupted  across  upper  part  of  arms 
in  some  specimens  by  a  white  area,  in  others  continuous  with  general 
color  of  upperparts;  ears  and  ankles  dusky;  tail  dusky  above,  whitish 
below  except  near  end,  which  is  dusky  all  round. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  closely  resembling  that  of  desmarestianus , 
but  somewhat  smaller;  premaxillse  decidedly  narrower  and  more 
tapering  posteriorly;  interparietal  slightly  shorter  antero-posteriorly. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  325;  tail  vertebrae,  186;  hind 
foot,  38.  Average  of  3  adult  topotypes:  317  (310-325);  181  (176-186); 
37.2  (36-38).  Shull  (average  of  4  adults) :  Greatest  length,  36.2  (35.5- 
36.7);  zygomatic  breadth,  16.6  (16.1-17.2);  interorbital  breadth,  9.5 
(9.3-9.8);  length  of  nasals,  15.1  (14.5-15.5);  width  of  bramcase,  15.3 
(14.9-15.7);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  5.2  (5-5.2). 

RemarTcs. — ^This  is  a  paler  form  evidently  closely  related  to  desma- 
restianus.   Specimens  from  Guichicovi,  Oaxaca,  are  darker  colored 
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than  typical  griseus,  and  in  slightly  broader  premaxillse  also  show 
gradation  toward  desmarestian/us.  The  type  series  collected  in 
August  includes  several  young  about  two-thirds  grown  in  which  the 
soft  coat  characteristic  of  immaturity  is  beginning  to  give  way  to 
the  hispid  pelage  of  adults,  the  latter  pelage  appearing  in  patches 
on  the  face  and  rump. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  13,  from  localities  as  follows: 

Chiapas:  Mountains  near  Tonala  (typei  locality),  10. 
Oaxaca:  Guichicovi,  3. 

HETEROMYS  LONGICAUDATUS  Gray. 
Long-tailed  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 
(PI.  II,  figs.  4,  4a.) 
Eetertmys  lonfficaudatus  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  pp.  204-205,  1868. 

Type  locality . — ''Mexico."^    Typ©;  9  adult,  in  British  Museum. 

Distribution, — ^Low  coastal  plains  of  Tabasco,  Mexico,  and  prob- 
ably adjacent  portions  of  Chiapas,  southwestern  Campeche,  and 
northwestern  Guatemala.     Humid  Tropical  Zone. 

General  characters. — Size  large;  tail  much  longer  than  head  and 
body,  very  thinly  haired;  color  dark,  but  not  so  dark  as  in  ff .  desmor 
restianus;  ochraceous  buffy  lateral  line  present,  but  rather  narrow 
and  inconspicuous;  sole  of  hind  foot  naked,  six-tuberculate. 

Color. — Fresh  pelage:  General  color  above  between  drab  and  mouse 
gray,  darkest  along  median  line  of  back,  grizzled  everywhere  with 
slender  ochraceous  buflFy  hairs;  pale  ochraceous  buffy  lateral  line 
very  faint  anteriorly,  becoming  more  distinct  across  ^shoulders  and 
along  flanks,  fading  again  on  hind  legs;  underparts  and  feet  white; 
outer  sides  of  fore  legs  pale  ochraceous  buffy  faintly  tinged  with  dusky, 
continuous  above  with  lateral  line;  ears  and  inner  sides  of  ankles 
dusky,  a  dark  line  passing  down  along  inner  sides  of  legs  leaving  the 
heels  white;  tail  dusky  above,  white  below. 

Oranial  characters. --^kuU  large,  with  short  heavy  rostrum,  broad 
nasals,  premaxill»,  and  frontals,  and  narrow  zygomata  and  inter- 
parietal. More  like  that  of  H.  desmurestiantLs  than  any  other  Mex- 
ican species,  but  rostrum  broader  and  heavier,  broadening  more 
gradually  to  zygomata;  nasals  broader  near  middle;  upper  sxirface  of 
maxillary  root  of  zygoma  more  elongated;  interparietal  irregularly 
oval,  with  a  projecting  anterior  angle;  dentition  as  in  desmarestianus. 

Measurements. — ^Type:*  Total  length,  295;  tail  vertebrae,  170;  hind 
foot,  37.    An  adult  female  from  Montecristo,  Tabasco:  312;  170;  36. 

>  Mr.  Qerrit  S.  Milter,  jr.,  who  has  compared  for  me  specimens  from  numerous  localities  in  Mexico  with 
the  type  of  Umgieaudatua,  found  that  one  from  Montecristo,  Tabasco,  agrees  almost  exactly  in  size,  color, 
and  cranial  characters. 

*  Measured  by  Qerrit  S.  Miller,  jr. 
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Shdl  (5  from  Montecristo) :  Greatest  length,  37.4;  zygomatic 
breadth,  16.1;  interorbital  breadth,  9.5;  length  of  nasals,  14.6; 
width  of  braincase,  15;  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  5.5. 

Remarks. — Gray's  original  description  of  longicavdatus  includes  the 
following  statement:  ''There  is  no  indication  of  any  yellow  streak  on 
the  side,  between  the  colors  of  the  back  and  undersurface."  In  the 
single  specimen  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  (No.  100211), 
which  Mr.  Miller  says  "perfectly  matches  type  of  longicaudaius  in 
color,  size  (295;  170;  37),  and  all  visible  external  characters  *  *  *," 
a  pale  lateral  line  is  present,  but  is  not  so  broad  and  conspicuous  as  in 
some  species  and  may  have  been  overlooked  by  Gray.  This  speci- 
men represents  a  form  apparently  nearest  to  desmarestianuSj  but  differ- 
ing in  paler  color  and  the  cranial  characters  already  given.  In 
breadth  and  general  outline  of  rostrum  and  nasals  it  approaches 
lepiuruSf  but  the  skull  departs  too  widely  in  other  respects  to  require 
close  comparison. 

Specimens  examined: 
Tabasco:  Montecristo,  1. 

HETEROMYS  GOLDlkLA.NI  Merriam. 

Goldman  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

(PI.  II,  figs.  5,  5a.) 

Eeteromys  goldmani  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  pp.  41-42,  Mar.  5,  1902. 

Type  locality. — Chicharras,  Chiapas,  Mexico.  Type  No.  77576,  ^ 
adult.  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  collection), 
collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  February  7,  1896. 

Distribution. — ^Heavily  forested  Pacific  slope  of  Sierra  Madre  in 
extreme  southern  Chiapas,  Mexico,  and  probably  adjacent  portions 
of  Guatemala.     Humid  Tropical  Zone. 

General  characters. — Size  very  large;  tail  much  longer  than  head 
and  body,  thinly  haired;  color  very  dark,  the  slender  hairs  incon- 
spicuous; buffy  lateral  line  absent;  ears  without  white  edging;  pel- 
age coarse;  sole  of  hind  foot  naked,  six-tuberculate. 

Color. — Fresli  pelage:  General  color  above  dark  mouse  gray,  be- 
coming slaty  black  over  median  dorsal  area;  feet  and  underparts 
(including  lips  and  cheek  pouches)  white,  the  line  of  separation  along 
sides  very  sharp;  outer  sides  of  forelegs  mouse  gray,  passing  above 
into  general  color  of  upperparts;  ears  and  inner  sides  of  ankles  dusky 
tail  dusky  above,  whitish  below  (sometimes  pure  white  at  tip). 

Cranial  characters. — SkuU  large  and  angular,  with  rather  flat 
rostrum,  anteriorly  spreading  zygomata,  and  broad  frontals  shelving 
over  orbits.  In  general  form  similar  to  that  of  H.  desmarestianAis, 
but  larger;  rostrum  less  decurved,  flatter  above;  premaxillse  narrower 
and  more  tapering  posteriorly,  reaching,  as  in  desmarestianuSj  sUghtly 
beyond  nasals;  frontals  more  prolonged  anteriorly  along  intermaxillaiy 
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suture;  zygomata  more  spreading  anteriorly;  interparietal  irregulariy 
oval,  broader  transversely  and  relatively  shorter  antero-posteriorly 
than  in  desmarestianus;  angle  of  mandible  sUghtly  everted;  upper 
premolar  with  posterior  lobe  deeply  infolded  anteriorly;  additional 
enamel  island  in  posterior  lobe  of  last  upper  molar  persisting  until 
removed  by  wear  in  extreme  old  age;  tubercle  over  root  of  lower 
incisor  moderately  developed;  last  molar  smaller  than  premolar. 
Compared  with  temporaliSj  the  braincase  is  decidedly  narrower  and 
more  arched;  temporal  ridges  less  widely  separated;  interparietal 
more  oval,  without  the  small  posterior  indentation  present  in  tem- 
poralis; bullae  smaller. 

Measurements, — ^Type:  Total  length,  347;  tail  vertebrae,  199;  hind 
foot,  40.  Average  of  four  adult  topotypes:  342  (335-350);  194 
(186-201);  39.5  (38-41).  SkuU  (average  of  five  adults):  Greatest 
length,  38.9  (38.2-40.2);  zygomatic  breadth,  18  (17.4-18.2);  mter- 
orbital  breadth,  9.9  (9-10.5);  length  of  nasals,  16.4  (16-17.3);  width 
of  braincase,  15.9  (15.6-16.4);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series, 
5.6  (5.4-5.8). 

Remarks, — This  species,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus,  belongs  to 
the  desmarestianus  group,  but  is  apparently  not  closely  allied  to  any 
of  its  near  geographical  neighbors.  In  general  color,  including  the 
absence  of  a  huffy  lateral  Une,  it  resembles  temporalisy  but  the  cranial 
characters  are  distinctive. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number  9,  from  the  following  localities: 

Chiapas:  Chicharras  (type  locality),  7;  Huehuetan,  2. 

HETEROMYS  LEPTURUS  Merriam. 

Santo  Domingo  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 
Hetertmyi  goldmani  leptvrus  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  42,  Mar.  5, 1902. 

Type  locality. — Mountains  near  Santo  Domingo  (a  few  miles  west 
of  Guichicovi),  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  Type  No.  73382,  S  adult,  United 
States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  collection),  collected  by 
Nelson  and  Goldman,  June  20,  1895. 

Distribution. — Humid,  heavily  forested  mountain  slopes  and 
coastal  plains  in  northeastern  Oaxaca  and  southeastern  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico.     Humid  Tropical  Zone. 

General  chara^cters. — Size  large;  tail  long;  general  color  dark,  about 
as  in  desmarestianus f  but  ankles  dusky  all  round  (white  on  upper 
side  in  desmarestianus);  ears  without  white  edging,  nearly  naked; 
ochraceous  buffy  lateral  Une  usually  present,  but  narrow;  sole  of  hind 
foot  naked,  six-tuberculate. 

Color. — Fresh  pelade:  General  color  above  between  dark  mouse 
gray  and  slaty  black,  darkest  over  median  dorsal  area;  face  and 
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hind  legs  thickly  grizzled  with  slender  ochraceous  bufly  hairs;  lateral 
line  (when  present)  ochraceous  buffy,  narrow,  extending  from 
shoulder  to  hind  leg;  underparts  and  feet  white;  ankles  all  round 
and  ears  dusky;  outer  sides  of  forelegs  and  shoulders  mouse  gray 
tinged  with  buffy;  tail  dusky  above,  whitish  below. 

Cranial  chamcters, — Skull  large  and  massive,  with  heavy  rostrum, 
anteriorly  spreading  zygomata;  very  broad  frontals  and  basioccipital, 
and  wide  interparietal.  General  form  similar  to  that  of  longicoAidatus, 
but  rostrum  longer,  more  decurved  anteriorly;  braincase  higher 
arched;  premaxillse  broader,  reaching  farther  posteriorly  beyond 
nasals;  zygomata  more  spreading  anteriorly;  frontals  broader,  the 
outer  sides  more  strongly  developed  as  supraorbital  shelves;  inter- 
parietal of  similar  shape,  but  wider  transversely;  temporal  ridges 
curving  less  sharply  inward  posteriorly;  basioccipital  decidedly 
broader;  dentition  about  as  in  longicaudaius. 

Measurements, — ^Type:  Total  length,  340;  tail  vertebrae,  191;  hind 
foot,  39.  An  adult  topotype:  311;  176;  38.  SkuU  (average  of 
two  adults):  Greatest  length,  37.4  (36.7-38.2);  interorbital  breadth, 
10.5  (10.1-10.9);  length  of  nasals,  15.4  (14.9-15.9);  width  of  brain- 
case,  15.4  (15.2-15.7);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  5.3 
(5.2-5.4). 

Remarhs,^ — H.  Upturns  is  a  well-marked  species,  although  in  exter- 
nal appearance  closely  resembling  desmarestianus.  It  appears  to  be 
nearest  in  relationship  to  longicaudatus,  but  in  combination  of  cranial 
characters  differs  decidedly  from  all  the  other  members  of  the  des- 
marestianus  group.  In  some  specimens  from  the  lowlands  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Oaxaca  the  lateral  line  is  distinct  as  in  the  topotypes,  while 
in  others  even  from  the  same  locality  it  is  imperceptible. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number  8,  from  locaUties  as  follows: 

Oaxaca:  Mountains  near  Santo  Domingo  (type  locality),  2;  Choapam,  1;  Tnx- 

tepec,  1. 
Vera  Cruz:  San  Andres  Tuxtla,  4. 

HETEROMYS  TEMPORALIS  sp.  nov. 

MoTzoRONQO  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

Type  from  Motzorongo,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. ,  No.  63719  (original  No.  5915),  ?  adult, 
United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  collection),  collected  by 
Nelson  and  Goldman,  Mar.  3,  1894. 

Distribution. — Heavily  forested  eastern  basal  slopes  of  mountains 
in  central  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.     Humid  Tropical  Zone. 

General  characters. — Size  large;  tail  longer  than  head  and  body; 
color  dark,  but  not  so  dark  as  in  goldmani;  slender  hairs  ochraceous 
buffy,  but  inconspicuous;  buffy  lateral  line  absent;  ears  without 
white  edging,  nearly  naked;  inner  side  of  ankle  whitish;  sole  of  hind 
foot  naked,  sLx-tuberculate. 
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Color. — Fresh  pelage:  General  color  of  upperparts,  including  outer 
sides  of  forelegs  to  shoulders,  mouse  gray,  varying  to  slaty  black  over 
lower  part  of  face  and  median  dorsal  area,  the  slender  ochraceous 
buffy  hairs  more  abundant  on  head  but  only  slightly  affecting  the 
general  tone;  underparts  and  feet  white;  ankles  dusky,  except  a  nar- 
row line  along  inner  side;  tail  dusky  above,  whitish  below. 

Cranial  characters, — Skull  very  large,  with  slender  rostrum  and 
very  broad,  flat  braincase.  In  general  form  similar  to  goTdraani, 
but  rostrum  narrower,  braincase  broader  and  flatter;  sagittal  area 
much  broader;  temporal  ridges  following  parietosquamosal  suture 
(crossing  prfrietals  in  goldmani),  the  area  for  muscular  attachment 
below  the  ridges  very  narrow  and  not  overlapping  parietals;  inter- 
parietal more  triangular,  the  anterior  angle  more  prominent;  basioc- 
cipital  narrower;  auditory  meatus  larger;  dentition  as  in  goldmani. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  320;  tail  vertebrae,  180;  hind 
foot,  37.  SlcuU  (of  same) :  Greatest  length,  39.3;  zygomatic  breadth, 
17.8;  interorbital  breadth,  10.2;  length  of  nasals,  16.2;  width  of  brain- 
case, 16.8;  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  5.3. 

Remarks, — ^This  form  appears  to  be  more  closely  related  to  gold- 
mani than  to  its  nearer  geographical  neighbors.  The  skull,  with 
temporal  ridges  bounding  parietals  laterally  instead  of  crossing  them, 
presents  a  condition  not  observed  elsewhere  in  the  genus. 

Specimens  examined: 
Vera  Cruz:  Motzorongo  (type  locality),  3. 

HETEROMYS  REPENS  Bangs. 
Chiriqui  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

Heteromys  repens  Bangs,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  XXXIX,  pp.  45-47,  fig.  27,  Apr., 
1902. 

Type  locality, — Boquete,  southern  slope  Volcan  de  Chiriqui,  Pan- 
ama (altitude  4,000  feet).  Type  No.  10356,  ?  adult.  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  (coUection  of  E.  A.  and  O.  Bangs),  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  collected  by  W.  W.  Brown,  jr.,  April  8,  1901. 

Distribution. — Panama,  and  probably  also  in  Costa  Rica. 

Oeneral  chara^^ters. — Size  large;  tail  slightly  longer  than  head  and 
body,  bicolor;  color  very  dark;  slender  hairs  ochraceous  buffy  in 
adults;  sole  of  hind  foot  naked,  six-tuberculate.  Somewhat  Uke  H. 
desmarestianus,  but  smaller;  orange  buffy  lateral  line  absent;  differ- 
ing also  in  cranial  characters.  Similar  in  general  external  appear- 
ance to  anom/ilus  and  jesupi,  but  even  darker  than  either,  ,^d  skull 
very  different. 

Color, — Fresh  peUige:  Upperparts  dark  mouse  gray,  shaded  with 
blackish  on  median  dorsal  area  and  grizzled  with  pale  ochraceous 
buffy  hairs;  underparts  and  feet  white;  lower  part  of  face  and  outer 
sides  of  legs  dark  mouse  gray;  heels,  sides  of  ankles,  and  base  of  tail 
blackish;  ears  duslqr  without  distinct  white  edging;  tail  browiiish 
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above,  dull  whitish  below,  except  at  base,  which  is  dark  all  round. 
Y(m7ig  (in  first  pelage):  Face  and  sides  of  body  very  dark  mouse 
gray,  becoming  blackish  slate  on  median  dorsal  area,  without  trace 
of  ochraceous  bufly  hairs. 

Cranial  chamcters. — Skull  similar  in  general  to  that  of  desmarea- 
tianus,  but  smaller;  rostrum  broadening  more  gradually  to  zygo- 
mata; nasals  reaching  posteriorly  beyond  premaxillse  (nearly  con- 
terminous posteriorly  in  desmarestianus) ;  molariform  teeth  smaller; 
supraorbital  and  temporal  ridges  well  developed,  Bsmdesmaregtiarms. 
Compared  with  jesupi  the  skull  is  broader,  with  rostrum  more  taper- 
ing, less  inflated  anteriorly,  broadening  more  gradually  t6  zygomata; 
nasals  broader  anteriorly;  braincase  larger,  more  inflated;  supra- 
orbital and  temporal  ridges  more  developed;  frontals  much  broader; 
interparietal  narrower  transversely;  zygomata  less  squarely  spread- 
ing anteriorly;  molariform  teeth  smaller. 

Measurements. — ^Type  (from  original  description):  Total  lengthy 
282;  tail  vertebrae,  150;  hind  foot,  33.  Average  of  three  adult  topo- 
types:  289;  150;  33.  SJcuU  (average  of  two  adults):  Greatest  lengthy 
35.5  (35-36);  mterorbital  breadth,  9.6  (9.4-9.9);  length  of  nasals,  15; 
width  of  braincase,  15  (14.8-15.3);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar 
series,  5.1  (4.9-5.4). 

Remarlcs. — H.  repens  is  a  well-marked  form  apparently  more  closely 
related  to  desmarestianus  than  to  jesupi  or  any  other  known  South 
American  species.  Four  imperfect  specimens,  three  from  Angostura 
and  one  from  Pacuare,  Costa  Rica,  seem  larger  and  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  cranial  details  from  repens j  but  are  not  satisfactorily  separable* 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  11,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Panama;  Boquete,  6  (including  type);  Boqueron,  1. 
Costa  Bica:  Angoetura,  3;  Pacuare,  1. 

HETEROMYS  FUSCATUS  Allen. 

Nicaragua  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

(PL  II,  figs.  6,  6a.) 

Hetmmyg  fiacatus  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mub.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIV,  pp.  652-653,  Oct. 
13, 1908. 

Type  locality. — ^Tuma,  Nicaragua.  Type  No.  28451,  i  adult, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  collected  by 
W.  B.  Richardson,  December  1,  1907. 

DistriA^ jdon. — Central  Nicaragua;  limits  of  range  unknown. 

General  characters. — Size  and  proportions  about  as  in  -ff .  repens; 
color  similar,  but  face  more  blackish;  nasals  and  premaxill»  nearly 
conterminous  posteriorly;  sole  of  liind  foot  naked  to  heel,  six-tuber- 
culate.  Smaller  than  H,  desmarestianus;  color  about  the  same,  but  lat- 
eral line  absent  and  ankles  of  type  dusky  all  round  as  in  ^.  leptvrus. 
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Color. — Fresh  pelage:  General  color  of  upperpails  between  dark 
mouse  gray  and  slaty  black,  darkest  over  median  dorsal  area  from 
nose  to  base  of  tail,  rather  heavily  and  uniformly  grizzled  with 
slender  ochraceous  buffy  hairs;  outer  surface  of  forearms  grayish 
tinged  with  buflfy;  outer  surface  of  hind  limbs  and  ankles  all  round 
dark  mouse  gray  or  blackish;  underparts  and  feet  white;  nose 
and  lower  part  of  cheeks  blackish;  heels  whitisli;  tail  blackish  abovei 
whitish  below,  becoming  dusky  all  round  near  tip. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  in  size  about  equal  to  that  of  repens, 
but  nasals  and  premaxiUae  nearly  conterxninous  (nasals  reaching 
posteriorly  beyond  premaxillae  in  repens).  Rather  closely  resembling 
that  of  desmarestianuSf  but  smaller;  upper  surface  of  maxillary 
root  of  zygoma  relatively  narrower  and  weaker;  supraorbital  ridges 
well  developed  and  sheU-like,  as  in  desmarestian/us. 

Mea^suremerUs. — Type  (from  original  description):  Total  length, 
300;  tail,  150;  hind  foot,  30.  SkuU  (type):  Greatest  length,  36.7; 
zygomatic  breadth,  17.3;  iQterorbital  breadth,  10;  length  of  nasals, 
15.3;  width  of  braincase,  15.6;  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar 
series,  5.5. 

RemarJes. — H.  fuscatus  is  somewhat  intermediate  in  general  char- 
acters between  repens  and  desmarestianus.  It  agrees  more  closely 
in  size  with  repens,  but  in  general  color  and  many  cranial  details  is 
much  like  desmarestianus.  Specimens  from  Matagalpa  and  Chontal^ 
are  about  like  the  type  in  color,  but  instead  of  wholly  dark  ankles 
have  a  white  line  along  inner  surface  of  leg  to  foot  as  in  desmarestian/us. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number  4,  from  locaUties  as  follows: 
Mloaragua:  Tuma,  1  (type);  Matagalpa,  2;  Ohontales,  1. 

HETEROMYS  GAUMERI  Allen  and  Chapman. 

Gauher  Spiny  Pockbt  Mousb. 

(PI.  II,  fig8.  7,  7a.) 

Heteromyt  gaumeri  Allen  and  Chapman,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  IX,  pp.  9-11, 
Feb.,  1897. 

Type  locality. — Chichen  Itza,  Yucatan,  Mexico.  Type  No.  {HH, 
^  adult,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  collected 
by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  March  17,  1896. 

Distrilmtion. — Yucatan  and  northern  parts  of  Campeche  and 
Quintana  Roo,  Mexico.    Arid  and  Humid  Tropical  Zones. 

General  characters. — Size  large;  tail  longer  than  head  and  body; 
orange  buff  lateral  line  very  broad  and  conspicuous;  sole  of  hind 
foot  thinly  haired  posteriorly,  six-tuberculate,  the  posterior  tubercle 
very  small.    Not  closely  related  to  any  known  species. 

Color. — Partly  worn  pelage:  General  color  above  dark  mouse  gray 
heavily  grizzled  with  orange  buff,  becoming  rich  orange  buff  along 
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broad  lateral  line  from  sides  of  face  to  base  of  tail;  underparts  and 
feet  pure  white;  outer  sides  of  forearms  orange  buflFy,  interrupted 
above  by  a  white  line;  nose  dusky;  ears  dusky,  faintly  edged  with 
whitish;  tail  brownish  above,  duU  white  below,  with  a  small  blackish 
terminal  tuft  of  longer  hairs. 

Cranial  cTuiracters. — Skull  rather  long  and  imgular,  with  supra- 
orbital ridges  strongly  developed  laterally  as  overhanging  shelves. 
In  size  similar  to  H.  hngicaudatuSy  but  rostrum  narrower;  nasals 
much  less  broadly  expanded  anteriorly;  zygomata  more  spreading; 
interparietal  similar  in  shape,  but  broader  transversely;  molariform 
teeth  smaller;  audital  bullse  larger. 

Measurements, — ^Type  (from  original  description):  Total  length, 
292;  tail  vertebrae,  162;  hind  foot,  32.  An  adult  male  from  type 
locality:  277;  155;  35.  Average  of  three  adults  from  Tunkas  (near 
type  locality):  297  (295-300);  163  (160-166);  34.5  (34-35).  STcuU 
(average  of  same):  Greatest  length,  36.4  (35.9-36.9);  zygomatic 
breadth,  16.5  (16.4-16.5);  interorbital  breadth,  8.5  (8.2-8.7);  length 
of  nasals,  14.8  (14.1-15.2);  width  of  braincase,  14.9  (14.7-15.2); 
alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.9. 

RemarJcs. — ^This  well-marked  species  differs  from  the  othel"  Mexican 
members  of  the  genus  in  having  the  soles  of  hind  feet  hairy  posteriorly. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  unusual  width  and  rich  coloration  of 
{he  lateral  lines  from  cheeks  to  tail.  The  posterior  tubercle  on  the 
sole  of  the  hind  foot  is  very  small  for  so  large  a  species. 

For  convenience  H.  gaumeri  is  here  included  in  the  desrrvarestianus 
group,  but  is  a  somewhat  aberrant  species,  presenting  characters 
which  set  it  off  from  all  the  others.  Specimens  from  the  humid, 
heavily  forested  interior  of  east-central  Campeche  and  the  northeast 
coast  of  Quintana  Roo  are  not  appreciably  different  from  those  of 
the  animal  inhabiting  the  arid  districts  of  Yucatan. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  "30,  from  localities  as  follows: 

Yucatan:  Chichen  Itza  (type  locality),  7;  Progreeo,  1;  Tunkas,  6. 
Campeche:  Apazote,  6;  Campeche,  1. 
Quintana  Boo:  La  Vega,  5;  Puerto  Morelos,  4. 

SubgenuB  XYLOMYS  Merriam. 
Type. — Eeteromya  (Xylomya)  nelsoni  Merriam,  from  Pinabete,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

Distribution. — Known  only  from  Pinabete,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

Subgeneric  characters. — Pelage  composed  of  soft  bristles  inter- 
mixed with  slender  hairs;  sole  of  hind  foot  naked,  six-tuberculate; 
inner  sides  of  forearms  dusky.  Braincase  high  and  rounded;  tem- 
poral ridges  faint;  upper  surface  of  maxillary  root  of  zygoma  large 
and  irregularly  rectangular;  parietals  prolonged  laterally  along 
lambdoid  crest,  reaching  or  nearly  reaching  mastoids,  thus  more  or 
less   completely   separating   squamosal   from   supraoccipital;  angle 
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of  mandible  very  slightly  everted.  Molarifonn  tooth  rows  very 
broad  posteriorly,  the  last  molars  equal  to  or  broader  than  premolars; 
posterior  prism  of  last  upper  molar  and  anterior  prism  of  lower  pre- 
molar with  two  transverse  loops,  confluent  near  middle,  and  usually 
uniting  through  wear  at  in^er  or  outer  ends;  last  lower  molar  with 
a  distinct  pit  at  postero-external  base;  lower  incisor  without  trace  of 
tubercle  over  root. 

Remarks, — The  subgenus  Xylomys  is  represented  by  a  single  known 
species,  possibly  a  survivor  of  an  earUer  group  with  more  complicated 
dentition.  Xylomys  departs  from  the  subgenus  Ileteromys  mainly 
in  the  greater  posterior  width  of  molarifonn  tooth  rows,  the  weakly 
developed  root  of  lower  incisor,  the  more  numerous  and  intricate 
enamel  folds  in  crowns  of  posterior  upper  molars,  and  tlio  lateral 
extension  of  parietals  along  lambdoid  crest  to  mastoids.  It  differs 
also  in  the  softness  of  its  pelage,  which  in  the  adult  state  resembles 
the  condition  usual  in  the  genus  during  adolescence. 

HETEROMYS  NELSONI  Merriam. 

Nelson  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

(Pl.I,  figs.  2,  2a,  26,  2c,  2d.) 

Heteromys  (Xylomys)  nelsoni  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  pp.  43-44,  Mar.  5, 
1902. 

Type  locality, — Pinabete,  Chiapas,  Mexico  (altitude  8,200  feet). 
Type  No.  77920,  $  adult.  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological 
Survey  collection),  col- 
lected by  Nelson  and 
Goldman,  Febru  ary  1 1 , 
1896. 

Distribution, — H  u  m  i  d , 
hea-^ily  forested  Pacific 
slopes  of  Sierra  Madre  in 
southern  Chiapas,  Mexico, 
and  doubtless  adjacent 
portions  of  Guatemala 

General  characters, — 
Size  very  large,  exceeding]: 
that  of  H,  goldmani;  tail 
much  longer  than  head 
and  body,  thinly  haired; 
and  as  in  subgenus  Heteromys,  ears  rather  large,  nearly  naked,  dusky 
and  without  distinct  white  edging;  pelage  soft;  general  color  mouse 
gray;  lateral  Une  absent;  sole  of  hind  foot  naked,  six-tuberculate. 

Color, — Fresh  pelage:  General  color  above  mouse  gray,  becoming 
blackish  along  median  Une  from  pose  to  base  of  tail;  forefeet  and 


Fig.  3.— Distribution  of  Heteromys  (Xylomys)  nelsoni. 
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underparts,  including  lips  and  cheek  pouches,  white;  outer  sides  of 
fore  limbs  to  feet  mouse  gray,  this  color  extending  all  round  forearms 
except  a  narrow  line  along  underside;  hind  feet  white,  faintly  clouded 
along  upper  Side  to  toes;  ears,  heels,  and  inner  sides  of  ankles  dusky; 
tail  dusky  above,  whitish  below  except.tip,  which  is  dark  all  round. 

Cranial  characters, — Skull  long  and  narrow;  rostrum  long,  not 
tapering  anteriorly,  slightly  constricted  in  front  of  zygomata;  brain- 
case  high  and  rather  smoothly  rounded;  supraorbital  and  temporal 
ridges  faint;  zygomata  widest  anteriorly,  the  upper  surface  of  max- 
illary root  large  and  somewhat  rectangular;  nasals  very  broad 
anteriorly,  narrowing  gradually  posteriorly,  the  ends  slightly  emar- 
ginate;  premaxillae  narrowing  gradually,  conterminous  posteriorly 
with  nasals;  frontals  elongated  along  median  line,  crowding  nasals 
and  premaxillsB  far  forward,  but  not  prolonged  along  intermaxillary 
suture;  interparietal  small  and  oval;  palate  narrow  between  tooth 
rows;  palatoptery golds  slender;  basioccipital  narrow;  audital  bullsB, 
including  meatus,  large  and  inflated;  dentition  heavy. 

Mea,8urement8, — Type:  Total  length,  356;  tail  vertebrae,  195;  hind 
foot,  43.5.  STcuU  (of  same):  Greatest  length,  41.1;  zygomatic 
breadth,  18;  interorbital  breadth,  9.3;  lengthof  nasals,  16.3;  width  of 
braincase,  15.8;  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  6.2. 

Remarlcs, — H.  ndsoni  is  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  known  to 
occur  in  Mexico.  It  differs  too  widely  from  all  the  others  to  require 
close  comparison  with  any  of  them.  Externally  it  may  be  readily 
known  by  the  remarkable  softness  of  the  pelage. 

Specimens  examined: 

Chiapas:  Pinabete  (type  locality),  2. 

Genus  LIOMYS  Merrlam. 

Type. — Heteromya  alleni  Coues,  from  Rio  Verde,  San  Lxiis  Potosi,  Mexico. 
lAomya  Merriam,  Pjoc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  44,  Mar.  5,  1902. 
Liomys  Elliot,  l^famm.  Middle  Amer.  and  W.  Indies.    Field  Columb.  Mua.  Pub., 
Zool.  Ser.,  IV,  Pt.  I,  p.  374,  1904  (subgenus). 

Distribution, — ^Tropical  and  Sonoran  Zones  from  southern  Texas 
and  Sonora  to  Panama. 

Oeneric  characters. — Shnilar  in  general  to  Heteromys;  pelage  hispid ; 
tail  usually  well  haired;  sole  of  hind  foot  hairy  posteriorly  (except 
possibly  in  adspersus),  five-  or  six-tuberculate;  inner  sides  of  fore- 
arms pure  white.  Skull  usually  broad,  with  narrow  rostrum;  inter- 
pterygoid  fossa  U-shaped,  broad  and  rounded  anteriorly;  angle  of 
mandible  strongly  everted.  Last  molars  decidedly  narrower  than 
premolars;  tubercle  over  root  of  lower  incisior  large;  posterior  loop 
in  crown  of  upper  premolar  with  anterior  border  concave  or  slightly 
notched,  but  without  deep  reentrant  angle;  loops  of  molar  crowns 
normally  without  additional  enamel  islands  even  in  young. 

Remarks. — ^Tbe  genus  Liomys  includes  a  number  of  slightly  dif- 
f^rwtiated  fonos,  some  of  which  inhabit  the  Sonoran  zones  on  the 
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tablelands  of  Mexico.  It  is  characterized  by  simpler,  heavier  dentition 
than  Heterormfs;  the  additional  enamel  islands  or  small  reentrant 
angles  in  the  loops  of  molariform  teeth,  present  at  least  in  the  young 
of  Heteromys  and  XyhmySy  are  normally  absent  in  Liomys.  Tlie 
genus  is  readily  divisible  into  three  well-marked  but  rather  closely 
aUied  groups:  the  irroratua  group  with  soles  of  hind  feet  five-tubercu- 
late,  confined  mainly  to  the  Sonoran  zones;  the  pictus  group,  nearly 
related  to  the  preceding,  with  remarkably  rich  coloration,  soles  of 
hind  feet  usually  six-tuberculate  but  varying  to  five,  restricted 
mainly  to  Tropical  zones;  and  the  slightly  more  divergent  crispus 
group  with  plain  coloration  and  ranging  wholly  within  the  Tropical 
zones.  In  dental  characters  the  crispus  group  differs  notably  from  both 
the  others  in  that  the  obliteration  of  the  transverse  siJcus  in  the  first 
upper  molar  is  not  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  central  enamel 
island,  to  be  removed  in  turn  by  prolonged  wear  of  the  molar  crown. 
This  difference  is  apparent  only  in  young  adult  individuals  in  which 
the  obliteration  of  the  transverse  sulcus  is  still  in  progress.  The 
three  groups  seem  to  represent  distinct  assemblages  of  species  and 
subspecies,  as  partly  shown  by  the  overlapping  of  the  groups  in  geo- 
graphic range. 

IJ01IT8  PICTIX8  eBoirp. 

LIOMYS  PICTUS  (Thomas). 

Painted  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

(PI.  Ill,  figs.  1,  la.) 

Heteromys  piciuB  Thomas,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  6,  XII,  pp.  23S-234,  Sept.,  1893. 
Hetercmns  kispidus  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  IX,  pp.  56-57,  Mai,  15,  1897. 

Type  from  Compostela,  Tepic,  Mexico,    No.  tfff .  J  ad.,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 

collected  by  Dr.  Audley  C.  Buller,  Feb.  11,  1893. 

Type  locality. — ^Mineral  San  Sebastian,  Jalisco,  Mexico  (altitude, 
4,300  feet).  Type,  5  ,  in  British  Museum,  collected  by  Dr.  Audley 
C.  BuUer,  May  9,  1893. 

Distribution.— -CoBstal  plains  and  basal  mountain  slopes  in  western 
Jalisco  and  Colima  and  probably  western  Michoacan.  Arid  Tropical 
Zone. 

General  cJiaracters. — Size  rather  small;  tail  longer  than  head  and 
body,  sharply  bicolor;  color  reddish;  orange  buffy  lateral  line 
broad  and  distinct;  ears  edged  with  whitish;  sole  of  hind  foot  hairy 
posteriorly,  six-tuberciJate. 

Color. — Fresh  pelage:  General  color  above  grizzled  reddish  brown, 
the  result  of  intermixed  brownish  or  dark  grayish  bristles  and  orange 
buff  hairs,  the  latter  unusually  abundant  and  conspicuous;  lateral 
line  rich  orange  buff,  broad  and  distinct  from  cheeks  to  hind  legs; 
underparts  and  feet  white;  outer  sides  of  forelegs  varying  from 
grayish  to  orange  buffy,  the  color  continuous  along  a  narrow  line 
98319**— No.  34—11 3 
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with  general  color  of  upperparts,  or  interrupted  by  a  white  area 
below  lateral  line;  outer  side  of  hind  legs  mouse  gray;  sides  of  ankles, 
and  sometimes  heels,  dusky;  ears  dusky,  narrowly  edged  with 
whitish;  tail  brownish  above,  white  below. 

Cranial  characters, — Skull  long  and  narrow,  with  weakly  developed 
supraorbital  ridges,  large  subtriangular  interparietal,  and  posteriorly 
truncate  nasals;  premaxillsa  reaching  posteriorly  well  beyond  nasals; 
angle  of  mandible  short,  heavy,  and  everted;  coronoid  process  small. 
Compared  with  that  of  plantinarensis  the  skull  is  much  larger,  longer, 
relatively  narrower,   and  less  arched;  braincase  less  inflated;  pre- 


Fio.  4.— Distribution  of  Liomys  pictus  and  allied  forniB. 

maxillsB  longer,  passing  farther  posteriorly  beyond  nasals;  inter- 
parietal larger;  nasals  normally  truncate  instead  of  deeply  emargi- 
nate  posteriorly. 

M^OMLrements. — Type  (from  original  description) :  Head  and  body, 
104;  tail,  113;  hind  foot  (without  claw?),  24.8.  Average  of  five 
adult  topotypes:  Total  length,  251  (232-260);  tail  vertebrae,  136 
(117-146);  hind  foot,  29.4  (27.5-31).  SJcvU  (average  of  same): 
Greatest  length,  31.9  (30.9-33);  zygomatic  breadth,  14.3  (14.1-15); 
interorbital  breadth,  7.5  (7.2-7.8);  length  of  nasals,  13.3  (13.2-13.6); 
width  of  braincase,  13.8  (13.2-14);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar 
series,  4.9  (4.6-5). 
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Remarks. — L.  pictus  typifies  a  group  of  closely  related  forms 
characterized  by  rather  small  size,  usually  broad  lateral  line,  and 
rich  orange  buffy  coloration  of  slender  dorsal  hairs.  The  hind  foot 
is  usually  six-tuberculate,  but  in  some  forms  the  number  of  tubercles 
may  be  either  five  or  six.  In  Mexico  the  group  is  restricted  in  dis- 
tribution to  the  tropical  or  subtropical  coastal  slopes  from  southern 
Sonora  and  central  Vera  Cruz  to  Guatemala. 

Aside  from  its  subspecies,  pietus  requires  no  close  comparison 
with  any  known  form.  Near  the  coast  of  southern  Tepic  it  inter- 
grades  with  escuinapx,  and  in  the  interior  of  western  and  southern 
Jalisco  with  plantinarensis.  Specimens  from  the  State  of  Colima 
vary  considerably  in  size  and  have  nasals  more  or  less  emarginate 
posteriorly,  but  agree  otherwise  with  pictus, 

H.  Mspidus  of  Allen  seems  inseparable  from  pictu^.  The  type  and 
a  topotype  agree  in  cranial  characters  with  typical  specimens  of  the 
latter  form.  The  skins  appear  to  have  been  immersed  in  alcohol, 
with  the  result  that  the  blackish  element  in  the  pelage  is  somewhat 
faded  and  the  reddish  intensified. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  90,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

JaUaeo:  San  Sebastian  (type  locality),  26;  Arroyo  de  Plantinar,  6;  Ixtapa,  5; 

Rio  Santa  Maiia,  8;  Sal  ei  Puedee,  1;  Wakenakili  MountainB,  6. 
CoUma:  Armeria,    11;   Colima,  10;  Hacienda  Magdalena,  7;   Hacienda  San 

Antonio,  2. 
Tepio:  Compoetela,  2;  Navarete,  2;  Santiago,  4. 

LIOMYS  PICTUS  ESCUINAP^  (AUen). 

EsGUiNAPA  Spint  Pockbt  Mouse. 

Eeteromys  pictu»  eacuinapss  AUen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXII,  pp.  211-212, 
July  25,  1906. 

Type  locality. — ^Escuinapa,  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Type  No.  24502,  ^ 
yoimg  adult,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  collected  by 
J.  H.  Batty,  February  3,  1904. 

Distnbttkon. — Coastal  plains  and  Pacific  slopes  of  Sierra  Madre 
from  southern  Sinaloa  southward,  passing  into  typical  pictus  in  south- 
em  Tepic  and  northwestern  Jalisco.  Arid  Tropical  and  Lower 
Sonoran  Zones. 

General  characters. — Closely  related  to  picHs,  but  slightly  grayer; 
nasals  emarginate,  instead  of  truncate,  posteriorly;  hind  foot  six-tuber- 
culate  as  in  pictas.  Differing  from  sonorana  in  slightly  darker, 
richer  color  and  less  deeply  emarginate  nasals. 

Color. — ^About  as  in  pidus^  but  slightly  grayer,  orange  huffy  hairs 
less  numerous  and  conspicuous. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  similar  to  that  of  pictus,  but  shorter  and 
relatively  broader;  nasals  shorter  and  broader,  emarginate  instead  of 
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truncate  posteriorly;  premaxillsB  less  prolonged  posterioriy  beyond 
nasals;  interparietal  smaller.  In  general  form  similar  to  that  of 
sonorana,  but  smaller;  nasals  less  deeply  emarginate  posteriorly. 

Measurements. — ^Type  (from  original  description):  Total  length, 
216;  tail  vertebrae,  108;  hind  foot  (without  claws),  24.  Average  of 
nine  adult  males:  Total  length,  223;  tail  vertebrae,  114.8;  hind  foot 
(without  claws),  24.6.  Average  of  eight  adult  females:  Total  length, 
211.3;  tail  vertebrae,  109;  hind  foot  (without  claws),  23.4.  ShuU 
(average  of  six  adults):  Greatest  length,  31  (29.9-31.9);  zygomatic 
breadth,  14.6  (14.2-15.3);  interorbital  breadth,  7.7  (7.2-8);  length  of 
nasals,  12.8  (11.9-13.7);  width  of  braincase,  13.8  (13.4-14.6);  alveolar 
length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.9  (4.8-5). 

Remarks. — ^This  subspecies  is  intermediate  in  general  charactera 
and  geographic  position  between  pictus  and  sonorana,  and  specimens 
examined  from  numerous  localities  show  complete  intergradation 
with  both.  Specimens  from  the  city  of  Tepic  appear  to  be  much 
closer  to  escuinapx  than  to  pictus,  although  the  latter  is  nearly  typical 
at  Compostela,  only  a  few  miles  away.  Of  a  series  of  10  skulls  from 
Estancia,  in  northwestern  Jalisco,  two  have  the  squarely  truncate 
nasals  of  pictus,  but  are  somewhat  broader  and  in  other  respects  agree 
with  escuinapx.  Specimens  from  Culiacan,  Sinaloa,  and  from  Chacala, 
Durango,  seem  referable  to  sonorana,  but  in  richer  color  and  rather 
less  deeply  emarginate  nasals  indicate  an  approach  to  escuinapx. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  niunber  125,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Sinaloa:  Escuinapa,  26  (including  type);  Mazatlan,  15;  Homoeas,  11;  Roea- 

rio,  6. 
Jalisco:  Estancia,  10. 

Tepic:  Acaponeta,  21;  Amatlan,  9;  Ojo  de  Agua  (near  Amatlan),  4;  Pedro 
Fftblo,  1;  Rancho  Palo  Amarillo  (near  Amatlan),  13;  Tepic,  9. 

LIOMYS  PICTUS  SONORANA  Merriam. 
SoNORA  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 
Lwmy$  sonorana  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  47,  Mar.  6,  1902. 

Type  locality. — ^Alamos,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Type  No.  06252,  $ 
adult,  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  collection), 
collected  by  E.  A.  Goldman,  December  19,  1898. 

Distribution. — ^Arid  coastal  plains  and  basal  slopes  of  Sierra  Madre 
from  southern  Sonora  to  southern  Sinaloa.  Mainly  overlapping  por- 
tions of  Lower  Sonoran  and  Arid  Tropical  Zones. 

General  cTiaracters. — Similar  in  size  to  pictus  and  escuiruipse,  but 
color  grayer,  less  tawny;  lateral  line  narrower  and  paler;  tail  more 
hairy;  skull  with  broad  braincase  and  slender  rostrum;  hind  foot 
six-tuberculate. 

Color. — FresTi  pelage:  General  color  of  upperparts  pale  mouse  gray, 
coarsely  grizzled  with  orange  buflFy  hairs;  underparts  and  feet  white; 
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lateral  line  from  cheeks  to  hind  legs  ochraceous  buff;  outer  sides  of 
forearms  varying  from  pure  white  to  very  pale  grayish  buffy;  ears 
edged  with  whitish;  tail  dusky  above,  whitish  below  on  basal  portion, 
darkening  gradually  toward  tip,  which  is  dusky  all  round. 

Cranial  characters, — Skull  rather  large  and  heavy,  with  broad 
braincase,  narrow  rostrum,  small  interparietal,  and  deeply  emarginate 
nasals.  Compared  with  pictus,  the  skull  is  broader  and  heavier; 
braincase  larger;  rostrum  narrower,  the  sides  more  nearly  parallel, 
broadening  more  abruptly  at  zygomata;  maxillary  root  of  zygoma 
heavier;  nasals  deeply  emarginate  instead  of  truncate  posteriorly; 
interparietal  smaller;  dentition  heavier.  Differs  from  escuinapx 
mainly  in  larger  average  size,  heavier  maxillary  roots  of  zygomata, 
and  more  deeply  emarginate  nasals. 

Measurements . — ^Type:  Total  length,  262;  tail  vertebrae,  142;  hind 
foot,  32.5.  Average  of  four  adult  topotypes:  243  (222-262);  129 
(119-142) ;  30.9  (30-32.5) .  ShuU  (average  of  same) :  Greatest  length, 
33  (32.3-34.4) ;  zygomatic  breadth,  15.3  (15-15.5) ;  interorbital breadth, 
7.6  (7.2-7.9);  length  of  nasals,  14.4  (13.3-15);  width  of  bramcase, 
14.4  (14.3-14.4);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  6.2  (5-6.5). 

Remarks. — ^The  range  of  sonorana  marks  the  extreme  northern 
limit  of  the  genus.  The  most  northern  locality  from  which  specimens 
are  known  is  Camoa,  on  the  Rio  Mayo  in  Sonora,  but  the  subspecies 
probably  reaches  at  least  a  few  miles  farther  north  along  the  basal 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  From  the  northern  part  of  its  range 
sonorana  changes  progressively  toward  the  south,  assuming  richer 
colors  and  presenting  less  extreme  cranial  characters,  passing  into 
escuinapx  in  the  region  south  of  Mazatlan. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  49,  from  the  following  locaU- 
ties: 

Sonora:  Alamoe  (type  locality),  12;  near  Alamoe,  2;  Camoa,  4. 
Chihuahua:  Near  Batopilas,  2. 
Durango:  Chacala,  10. 

Sinaloa:  Culiacan,  10;  Sierra  de  Choix  (50  miles  northeast  of  Choix),  7;  Sina- 
loa,  2. 

LIOMYS  PICTUS  PLANTINARENSIS  Merriam. 
Plantinar  Spint  Pocket  Mouse. 
LioTnyM  pkmtinarensia  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  46,  Mar.  5, 1902. 

Type  locality. — ^Plantinar,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  Type  No.  HiH,  9 
adult,  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  collection), 
collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  April  4,  1892. 

Distribution. — Interior  valleys  and  deep  canyons  along  the  western 
slopes  of  the  plateau  region  in  western  and  southern  Jalisco  and 
northwestern  Michoacan.    Mainly  Arid  Tropical  Zone. 

General  characters. — Size  very  small;  color  reddish;  orange  buffy 
lateral  lines  usually  broad  and  distinct;  ears  edged  with  whitish. 
Closely  resembling  L.  pictus  in  color,  but  decidedly  smaller,  hind  foot 
five-  or  six-tuberculate. 
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Color, — Fresh  pelage:  Upperparts  grizzled  reddish  brown,  resulting 
from  intermixed  dusky  or  grayish  tipped  bristles  and  orange  buffy 
hairs,  the  general  color  darkest  over  median  dorsal  area;  lateral 
line  orange  buff,  extending  from  cheeks  to  bind  legs;  underparts 
and  feet  white;  outer  sides  of  forel^s  pale  grayish  or  orange  buffy, 
the  color  in  some  specimens  continuous  above  with  lateral  line,  in 
others  interrupted  by  a  white  area;  outer  sides  of  hind  legs  mouse 
gray;  ears  dusky,  narrowly  edged  with  whitish;  tail  brownish  above, 
white  below. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  similar  in  general  to  that  of  piehia,  but 
smaller,  shorter,  relatively  broader  and  higher  arched;  braincase 
more  inflated;  premaxillsB  usually  shorter,  reaching  only  slightly 
beyond  nasals  posteriorly;  interparietal  shorter  antero-posteriorly, 
with  less  developed  anterior  angle;  nasals  deeply  emarginate  instead 
of  tnmcate  posteriorly;  dentition  of  the  pictus  type,  but  relatively 
heavier.  Compared  with  that  of  panncepa  the  skull  is  larger,  with 
braincase  more  arched  and  inflated;  interparietal  decidedly  larger; 
rostnun  more  decurved. 

Meamirements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  202;  tail  vertebra,  102;  hind 
foot,26.  Average  of  five  adults  from  Los  Reyes,  Michoacan:  219;  113; 
26.5.  SkuU  (type):  Greatest  length,  29.3;  zygomatic  breadth,  14; 
interorbital  breadth,  7.4;  length  of  nasals,  12.7;  width  of  braincase, 
13.4;  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.9. 

Remarks. — ^This  subspecies  unites  close  external  resemblance  to 
pictus  with  smaller  size  and  a  different  combination  of  cranial  char- 
acters. Specimens  from  Ameca,  Jalisco,  have  larger  skulls  than  the 
type,  with  less  deeply  emarginate  nasals  and  seem  to  be  grading 
toward  pictus.  Those  from  Los  Reyes,  Michoacan,  are  darker  in 
color,  but  in  flatter  braincase  and  small  interparietal  seem  to  show  an 
approach  to  parviceps.  The  number  of  tubercles  on  the  sole  of  the 
hind  foot  is  very  constant  in  most  members  of  the  genus,  but  varies 
from  five  to  six  in  plantinarensis  (five  in  the  type) . 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  19,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Jaliaco:  Plantinar,  1  (type);  Ameca,  5. 
Hichoacan:  Los  Reyes,  13. 

LIOMYS  PICTUS  PARVICEPS  Goldman. 
La  Salada  Spint  Pocket  Mouse. 
(PI.  Ill,  figs.  2,  2a.) 
LiomyM  parviceps  Goldman,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XVII,  p.  82,  Mar.  21, 1904. 

Type  locality. — ^La  Salada,  40  miles  south  of  Uruapan,  Michoacan, 
Mexico.  Type  No.  126477,  5  adult.  United  States  National  Museum 
(Biological  Survey  collection)^  collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman, 
March  19, 1003. 
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Distrihution. — ^Arid  valley  of  the  Balsas  River  in  southern  Mich- 
oacan  and  northern  and  extreme  western  Guerrero,  Mexico.  Arid 
Tropical  Zone. 

OeneroL  charactera. — ^Most  like  plantinarensis  but  less  reddish;  lateral 
fine  narrower  or  absent;  outer  sides  of  forearms  usually  pure  white 
(grayish  or  buffy  in  plantinarensis) ;  skull  smaller;  hind  foot  shorter, 
usually  six-tuberculate. 

Color, — Fresh  pelage:  Upperparts  mouse  gray,  darkest  on  median 
dorsal  area^  thinly  grizzled  with  orange  buffy  hairs;  underparts  and 
feet  white;  outer  sides  of  forearms  usually  pure  white,  rarely  tinged 
with  pale  grayish  buff;  lateral  line,  when  present,  orange  buff, 
narrow  and  rather  indistinct;  ears  edged  with  whitish;  tail  brownish 
above,  white  below. 

Cranial  cTiaraders. — Skull  smallest  of  the  known  species  of  the 
genus.  Resembling  that  of  plantinarensiSf  but  smaller  and*  flatter; 
braincase  less  expanded;  interparietal  decidedly  smaller;  rostrum  less 
decurved;  nasals  emarginate  posteriorly,  as  in  plantinarensis. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  202;  tail  vertebrae,  110;  hind 
foot,  24.  Average  of  five  adult  topotypes:  204;  105;  24.  SJcvM 
(average  of  five  adults):  Greatest  length,  28  (26-28.3);  zygomatic 
breadth,  13.1  (12.7-13.3);  interorbital  breadth,  6.6  (6.4-6.8);  length 
of  nasals,  11.2  (10.1-11.7);  width  of  braincase,  12.6  (12.4-12.9); 
alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.4  (4.2-4.5). 

Remarks. — ^The  present  form  requires  comparison  only  with  plan- 
tinarensis.  It  is  approached  in  crMiial  characters  by  specimens  of  the 
latter  species  from  Los  Reyes,  Michoacan,  and  through  plantinor 
rensis  probably  intergrades  with  pidus.  Parviceps  appears  to  be 
restricted  in  distribution  to  the  extremely  arid  region  along  the 
Balsas  River  and  its  tributaries.  Six  tubercles  are  usually  present  on 
the  sole  of  the  hind  foot,  but  the  smallest  is  clearly  absent  in  a  few 
specimens  examined,  and  scarcely  large  enough  to  be  perceptible  in 
some  others. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  29,  from  the  following  locaU- 
ties: 

inchoacaTi;  La  Salada  (type  locality),  12;  La  Huacana,  3. 
GKiexrero:  £1  Limon,  9;  Bio  Balsas,  5. 

LIOMYS  PICTUS  BOSTBATUS  Merriam. 
Ombtbpbo  Spint  Pookbt  Mouse. 
LiomyM  pktua  roitratta  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Waah.,  XV,  p.  46,  Mar.  5, 1902. 

Type  locality. — Near  Ometepec,  Guerrero,  Mexico.  Type  No. 
71488,  ^  adidt.  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey 
collection),  collected  by  Nekon  and  Groldman,  February  14,  1895. 

DistrilmHon. — ^Arid  coastal  plains  and  basal  mountain  slopes  in 
southeastern  Guerrero,  Mexico.    Arid  Tropical  Zone. 
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Oeneral  characters. — Similar  in  size  to  pictus;  color  similar;  skuU 
heavier y  broader  across  maxillary  roots  of  zygomata;  interparietal 
more  oval;  hind  foot  six-tuberculate;  as  in  pictus.  Closely  related 
to  ph«uru8,  but  tail  whitish  below  (dusky  toward  tip  in  phseurus) ; 
skull  more  massive;  interparietal  more  oval. 

Color. — ^As  in  pictus. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  similar  in  general  to  that  of  pictus,  but 
more  massive,  broader  across  anterior  roots  of  zygomata;  max- 
illary branches  of  zygomata  heavier  and  more  widely  spreading; 
nasals  broader,  truncate  or  emarginate  posteriorly;  interparietal 
more  oval,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  anterior  angle.  From  phseurus 
the  skull  differs  in  the  same  characters  as  from  pictus. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  252;  tail  vertebra,  133; 
hind  foot,  29.  Average  of  five  adult  topotypes:  249  (235-262);  132 
(120-145);  29.1  (28-30).  ShiU  (average  of  five  adults):  Greatest 
length,  32.7  (31.7-33.5);  zygomatic  breadth,  15  (14.6-15.5);  inter- 
orbital  breadth,  7.8  (7-8.1);  length  of  nasals,  13.7  (13.1-14.5); 
width  of  braincase,  14  (13.5-14.4);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar 
series,  4.8  (4.5-4.9). 

RemarJcs. — ^In  color  rostratus  agrees  with  pictus.  The  cranial 
characters,  although  rather  well  marked,  indicate  close  relationship 
to  both  pictus  and  its  nearer  geographic  neighbor  phseurus.  Speci- 
mens from  Acapulco  and  Acahuizotla  exhibit  much  individual  varia- 
tion and  point  to  complete  intergradation  with  pictus  farther  north- 
ward along  the  coast  of  Guerrero  or  Michoacan. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  28,  from  localities  as  follows: 
Guerrero:  Near  Ometepec  (type  locality),  10;  Acapulco,  14;  Acahuizotla,  4. 

LIOMYS  PICTUS  PHiBURUS  Merriam. 

DUSKT-TAILED  SpINT  PoOKBT  MoUSB. 

Licmys  pkmtra  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  48,  Mar.  5, 1902. 

Type  locality. — Pinotepa,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  Type  No.  71600,  9 
adult.  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  collection), 
collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  February  21,  1895. 

Distrihykon. — ^Arid  coastal  region  of  southwestern  Oaxaca.  Arid 
Tropical  Zone. 

Oeneral  characters. — Slightly  smaller  than  pictus;  color  less  red- 
dish; orange  buff  lateral  line  narrower;  tail  dark  all  round  on 
terminal  half  (whitish  below  in  pictus)]  hind  foot  six-tuberculate. 
Closely  related  to  rostratus,  but  smaller;  tail  dusky  instead  of  white 
below  on  terminal  half;  interparietal  triangular  (oval  in  rostratus). 
Differing  from  isthmius  mainly  in  darker  tail,  more  conspicuous 
lateral  line,  and  shorter,  relatively  broader,  skull. 

Color. —  Worn  pelage:  General  color  of  upperparts  mouse  gray, 
darkest  on  median  dorsal  area,  thinly  grizzled  with  orange  buffy 
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hairs;  underparts  and  feet  white ;  lateral  line  from  cheeks  to  hind  legs 
orange  bnflf;  outer  sides  of  forearms  edged  with  grayish;  upper  side 
of  tail  brownish,  under  side  whitish  at  base  and  darkening  gradually 
on  terminal  half. 

Cranial  cTutmcters. — SkuU  most  like  that  of  picttLSf  but  shorter  and 
relatively  broader;  frontals  broader;  interparietal  smaJUer.  Similar 
to  that  of  rostratuSf  but  smaller,  shorter,  and  less  massive;  nasals 
much  narrower;  zygomata  more  squarely  spreading,  the  maxillary 
roots  weaker,  with  frontopremaxillaiy  border  less  convex;  brain- 
case  shorter,  less  projecting  posteriorly  over  foramen  magniun; 
interparietal  more  triangular,  the  anterior  angle  well  developed  and 
posterior  border  less  convex;  nasals  usually  emarginate,  but  some- 
times truncate  posteriorly.  From  isthmitLS  the  skull  differs  in  about 
the  same  respects  as  from  pidus. 

MeasuremerUs. — ^lype:  Total  length  (tail  imperfect),  204;  tail 
vertebrae  (tip  gone),  95;  hind  foot,  29.  Average  of  three  adults  from 
Llano  Grande,  Oaxaca  (near  type  locaUty):  230  (215-239);  115 
(106-120) ;  29  (28.5-29.5).  ShM  (average  of  three  adults) :  Greatest 
length,  31.5  (30.5-32.6);  zygomatic  breadth,  14.7  (14.6-15);  length 
of  nasab,  12.9  (12-14);  width  of  braincase,  13.2  (12.1-14.5);  alveolar 
length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.7  (4.4-5). 

Remarks, — ^This  form  appears  to  be  as  closely  related  to  typical 
fidua  as  to  its  nearer  geographic  neighbor  rostratus.  Specimens  from 
Puerto  Angel  have  less  dusky  tails  than  those  from  near  the  type  local- 
ity and  in  cranial  characters  grade  toward  istlvmius. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  18,  from  locaUties  as  follows: 
Oaxaca:  Pmotepa  (type  locality),  2;  Llano  Grande,  7;  Puerto  Angel,  9. 

LIOMYS  PICTUS  ISTHMroS  Merriam. 
Ibthkian  8fint  Pocket  Mouse. 
Liomys  pictuB  iithmius  Mecriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XY,  p.  46,  Mar.  5,  1902. 

Type  locality. — ^Tehuantepec,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  Type  No.  73367, 
S  adult,  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  collec- 
tion), collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  April  28,  1895. 

DistribiUian. — ^Arid  coastal  plains  and  interior  valleys  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in  southeastern  Oaxaca  and 
western  Chiapas  and  thence  eastward  through  the  valley  of  the  Chia- 
pas River  to  Nenton,  Guatemala.    Arid  Tropical  Zone. 

Oeneral  characters. — Similar  to  pictv^,  but  color  paler,  less  red- 
dish, the  lateral  line  narrower  or  absent,  and  outer  sides  of  fore 
limbs  pure  white  instead  of  grayish  or  buffy;  hind  foot  six-tuber^ 
culate,  as  in  pictus.  Closely  related  to  pTiseurus,  but  tail  whitish 
instead  of  dusky  on  terminal  lower  part,  and  skull  larger  and  heavier. 
Differing  from  veracrucis  in  paler  color  and  less  massive  skull. 
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CWor. — Fresh  fdage:  Upperparts  mouse  gray,  grizzled  with  orange 
buffy;  underpartS;  fore  limbs,  and  hind  feet  white;  lateral  line, 
when  present,  orange  buflfy ;  tail  brownish  above,  white  below. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  closely  resembling  that  of  pietus,  but 
rostrum  more  slender;  premaxillsB  less  prolonged  posteriorly  beyond 
nasals;  nasals  emarginate  instead  of  truncate  posteriorly;  interpa- 
rietal slightly  smaller.  Similar  to  versicrv4Asj  but  narrower  and  less 
massive;  rostnun  more  slender;  sagittal  area  narrower;  lateral 
borders  of  frontals  less  deeply  concave;  zygomata  less  widely  spread- 
ing. The  skuU  differs  from  phseurus  mainly  in  broader  nasds  and 
more  oval  interparietal. 

Mea^surements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  245;  tail  vertebrae,  130;  hind 
foot,  30.  Average  of  five  adiJt  topotypes:  243  (226-257) ;  131  (121- 
140) ;  29.9  (29-30.5).  SkuU  (average  of  five  adults) :  Greatest  length, 
31.4  (30.4-32.2);  zygomatic  breadth^  14.5  (13.9-15.4);  interorbital 
breadth,  7.7  (7.4-7.9) ;  length  of  nasals,  13  (12.9-13.4) ;  width  of  brain 
case,  13.7  (13.2-14.4);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.6 
(4.3-4.8). 

RemarJcs. — ^In  cranial  characters  isfhmius  is  nearer  pichis  than  to 
the  geographically  intervening  forms  through  which  they  grade 
together.  Specimens  from  Puerto  Angel  show  intergradation  with 
phmurus.  Those  from  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Juan  Guichicovi 
are  intermediate,  but  nearer  vermcrucis,  which  occupies  the  more 
hmnid  area  north  of  the  range  of  isthmiua.  Many  specimens  from 
Tonala,  Santa  Efigenia,  and  the  <I!hiapas  Valley  are  darker  and  richer 
colored  than  topotypes,  and  those  from  the  latter  region  usually 
have  broader  nasals,  but  these  differences  appear  too  slight  to  merit 
subspecific  recognition. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number  85,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Oaxaca:  Tehuantepec  (tyi>e  locality),  16;  near  Tehuantepec,  14;  Ghicapa,  1; 

Huilotepec,  3;  San  Bartolo,  3;  Santa  Efigenia,  14. 
Chiapas:  San  Bartolome,  6;  San  Vicente,  1;  Tonala,  6;  Tuxtla  Gatienes,  14; 

Valley  of  Jiquipilas,  3. 
Guatemala:  Nenton,  4. 

LIOMYS  PICTUS  VERiECRUCIS  Merriam. 
Vera  Cruz  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

LiomyB  versRcrucis  Meiriam,  Plroc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  47,  Mar.  6,  1902. 

Liomys  orbitalis  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Waah.,  XV,  pp.  48-49,  Mar.  5, 1902.  Type 
from  Catemaco,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  No.  65452,  9  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  (Bio- 
logical Survey  collection),  collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  Apr.  29,  1894. 

Type  locality. — San  Andres  Tuxtla,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Type  No. 
65457,  5  adult,  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey 
collection),  collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  May  7,  1894. 
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DigtribuHon. — ^Hiunid  northern  slopes  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepeC;  and  coastal  plains  in  southern  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Humid 
Tropical  Zone. 

General  eJiaraeters. — Smaller  than  pictus;  tail  shorter;  color  darker, 
less  tawny;  lateral  line  much  narrower;  skull  more  massive;  hind 
foot  six-tuberculate,  as  in  pictus.  Intergrading  with  ohscurus  and 
isthmius,  but  differing  from  both  in  darker  color  and  heavier  skull. 

Color, — Fresh  pelage:  Greneral  color  of  upperparts  grizzled,  dark 
reddish  brown,  the  result  of  intermixed  dark  grayish  or  brownish 
bristles  and  orange  buffy  hairs  (in  worn  pelage  varying  to  blackish 
slate  on  median  dorsal  area);  imderparts  and  feet  white;  lateral  line 
from  cheeks  to  hind  legs  orange  buffy,  narrow,  and  in  some  specimens 
indistinct;  outer  sides  of  forelegs  more  or  less  distinctly  grayish  or 
buffy;  hind  legs  mouse  gray;  ears  edged  with  whitish i  tail  brownish 
above,  white  below. 

Cranial  chara4Aers. — Skull  short  and  massive,  with  heavy  rostrum 
and  widely  spreading  zygomata.  Compared  with  pictus^  isthmius, 
and  ohscurus,  the  skidl  in  general  is  relatively  shorter,  broader,  and 
heavier;  braincase  more  inflated;  nasals  usually  shorter  and  broader, 
truncate  or  emarginate  posteriorly;  ascending  branches  of  premax- 
illse  heavier,  reaching  posteriorly  slightly  beyond  nasals;  lateral 
borders  of  frontals  more  deeply  concave;  sagittal  area  broader; 
maxillary  root  of  zygoma  usually  shorter  and  heavier  than  in  pictus 
and  isthmius — ^much  heavier  than  in  ohscurus;  interparietal  about 
as  in  isthmius,  but  rather  broad  transversely. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  220;  tail  vertebrae,  108;  hind 
foot,  25.  An  adult  topotype:  234;  116;  29.  Average  of  three  adults 
from  Catemaco,  Vera  Cruz:  229  (225-234);  115  (109-122);  29  (28-29). 
ShiU  (average  of  three  adults):  Greatest  length,  31.8  (31.4-32.2); 
zygomatic  breadth,  16.6  (15.3-16);  interorbital  breadth,  7.8  (7.7-7.9); 
length  of  nasals,  13.2  (12.7-13.5);  width  of  braincase,  14.5  (14.4- 
14.8) ;  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.8  (4.4-5.2). 

Remarlcs. — ^This  dark,  strongly  characterized  form  connects  isth- 
mius and  ohscurus.  In  some  of  the  specimens  from  Santo  Domingo 
and  Guichicovi,  Oaxaca,  the  skulls  are  more  slender  and  show  grada- 
tion toward  isthmius,  which  inhabits  the  more  arid  area  to  the  south- 
ward. Specimens  from  Otatitlan  are  nearest  to  ohscurus,  but  show 
an  approach  to  versecrucis  in  dark  edged  forearms  (pure  white  in 
ohscurus)  and  the  heavier  maxillse  of  some  skulls. 

"X.  orhitalis*'  was  based  on  a  specimen  with  strongly  developed  skull 
from  near  the  type  locaUty  of  veraecrucis.  Its  characters  appear  to 
be  within  the  rtoge  of  individual  variation  in  the  subspecies  versecruds. 

Specimens  examin£d. — ^Total  number  34,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Vera  Cruz:  San  Andree  Tiiztla  (type  locality),  3;  Catemaco,    8;   Santiago 

Tuxtla,  1. 
Oaxaca:  Guichicovi,  7;  Laguna,  1;  Santo  Domingo,  14. 
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LIOMYS  PICTUS  OBSCURUS  Merriam. 

Carrizal  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

Liomya  ohscurus  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Sec.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  48,  Mar.  5,  1902. 
Heteromys  paraliiLS  Elliot,  Pub.  Field  Columb.  Mufl.,  Zooi.  ser.,  Ill,  No.  13,  p.  233, 

June,  1903.    From  San  Carlos,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.   ^Type  in  Field  Columbian 

Museum,  collected  by  N.  G.  Buxton. 

Type  locality. — Carrizal,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Type  No.  108563,  9 
adult,  United  States  National  Museiun  (Biological  Survey  collection), 
collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  May  12,  1901. 

Distrihution. — ^Arid  coastal  plains  in  south-central  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico.     Arid  Tropical  Zone. 

General  characters. — Size  similar  to  piehis,  but  hind  foot  averaging 
slightly  longer;  color  less  tawny;  lateral  line  narrower;  maxillary 
root  of  zygoma  weakly  developed ;  hind  foot  six-tuberculate.  Nearest 
geographically  to  and  intergrading  with  versecrudsj  but  differing  in 
paler  color  and  much  less  massive  skull. 

Color. — Fresh  pdage:  Upperparts  mouse  gray  (varying  in  worn 
pelage  to  blackish  slate),  heavily  grizzled  with  orange  huffy;  imder- 
parts,  forelegs,  and  hind  feet  white;  lateral  line  orange  buffy,  broad 
and  distinct  along  cheeks  and  sides  of  neck,  narrow  and  incon- 
spicuous from  shoulders  to  hind  legs;  tail  dusky  above,  white 
below. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  similar  in  general  to  that  of  pictus,  but 
nasals  broader,  more  expanded  anteriorly,  emarginate  posteriorly 
(truncate  in  pictus) ;  sides  of  rostrum  more  nearly  parallel,  broad- 
ening more  abruptly  to  zygomata.  Most  like  versRcrucis,  but  less 
massive,  narrower  across  anterior  roots  of  zygomata;  rostrum 
more  slender,  and  sides  more  nearly  parallel,  broadening  more 
abruptly  posteriorly  to  zygomata;  ascending  branches  of  pre- 
maxUlsB  narrower;  maxillary  root  of  zygoma  much  less  strongly 
developed. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  238 ;  tail  vertebrae,  124;  hind 
foot,  31.  An  adult  topotype:  242;  128;  31.  An  adult  from  Santa 
Maria,  Vera  Cruz:  238;  117;  31.  STcvJl  (average  of  two  adult  topo- 
types):  Greatest  length,  32.1  (32-32.1);  zygomatic  breadth,  14.8 
(14.4-15.3);  interorbital  breadth,  12  (7.1-7.4);  length  of  nasals, 
13.3  (13.2-13.4);  width  of  bramcase,  14  (13.9-14.1);  alveolar  length 
of  upper  molar  series,  4.9. 

Remarks. — ^The  range  of  this  subspecies  marks  the  northern  limit 
of  the  pictus  group  in  eastern  Mexico.  In  southern  Vera  Cruz  it 
merges  with  that  of  vers^cruds.  Specimens  from  Otatitlan  are  inter- 
mediate, but  apparently  nearer  ohscums.  They  approach  verftcradis 
in  general  color,  including  the  dark  edging  of  forearms,  but  in  cranial 
characters  agree  closely  with  ohscurus. 
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The  so-called  H.  pardliuSy  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  Gulf  coast  a  few 
miles  from  the  type  locality  of  ohscuras,  appears  to  be  based  on 
typical  specimens  of  the  latter  form. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  nimiber  11,  from  localities  as  follows: 
Vera  Gnu:  Carrizal  (type  locality),  2;  Otatitlan,  5;  San  Carlos,  1;  Santa  Maria,  3. 

LIOMYS  ANNECTENS  (Merriam). 
Pluma  Spint  Pocket  Mouse. 
Heieromys  annectens  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Waah.,  XV,  p.  43,  Mar.  5,  1902. 

Typelocality, — ^Pluma,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  Type  No.  71510,  i  adult, 
United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  collection),  col- 
lected by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  March  18,  1895. 

Distribution. — Pacific  slopes  of  Sierra  Madre  in  Oaxaca  and  Gue- 
rrero, Mexico.    Hiunid  Tropical  Zone. 

General  characters. — Size  largest  of  the  jpictus  group;  orange  buff 
lateral  line  conspicuous;  sole  of  hind  foot  thinly  haired  posteriorly, 
six-tuberculate.  Similar  in  general  to  phssurus  and  rostratus,  but 
decidedly  larger  than  either. 

Color. — FresTi  pdage:  Upperparts  dark  mouse  gray,  the  intermixed, 
slender,  orange  buffy  hairs  scarcely  numerous  enough  to  affect  the 
general  tone;  lateral  line  from  cheeks  to  outer  sides  of  hind  legs  and 
along  base  of  tail  rich  orange  buff;  underparts  and  feet  pure  white; 
ears  dusky,  sometimes  faintly  edged  with  whitish;  tail  dusky  above, 
whitish  below,  becoming  darker  near  tip. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  most  like  tiiat  of  phseurus,  but  decidedly 
larger;  rostrum  relatively  rather  slender,  usually  broadening  more 
abruptly  posteriorly;  interparietal  subtriangular,  the  anterior  angle 
well  developed,  as  in  phseurus  (interparietal  more  oval  in  rostratus). 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  300;  tail  vertebr»,  165;  hind 
foot,  33.  Average  of  four  adults  from  type  locality:  281;  156;  32. 
SkvU  (average  of  two  adult  topo types):  Occipito-nasal  length,  34.1 
(34-34.2);  zygomatic  breadth,  16.3  (16.2-16.4);  interorbital  breadth, 
8.2  (7.9-8.5);  length  of  nasals,  14.7  (14.4-15.1);  width  of  braincase, 
14.4  (14.4-14.5);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  5.2. 

Remarlcs. — L.  annectens  is  a  member  of  the  pictus  group  allied  to 
phseurus  and  rostratus,  but  distinguished  by  larger  size.  It  inhabits 
the  humid,  heavily  forested  upper  slopes  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  in  Oaxaca  and  Guerrero;  its  geographic  range  parallels 
those  of  rostratus  and  phseurus,  which  lie  along  the  more  arid  basal 
slopes  of  the  mountains  nearer  the  coast. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  12,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 


Oaaukca:  Pluma  (type  locality),  6. 
Oaexrexo:  Omilteme,  6. 
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LIOMYS  CRISPU8  Merriam. 
ToNALA  Spiny  Pockbt  Mouse. 
(PI.  Ill,  figs.  3,  3a.) 
Liamys  crispus  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  49,  Mar.  5,  1902. 

Type  locality. — ^Tonala,  Chiapas,  Mexico.  Type  No.  75105,  ^ 
adult.  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  collection), 
collected  by  Nelson  and  Groldman,  August  7,  1895. 

Distribution. — Coital  plains  and  lower  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
in  western  Chiapas,  Mexico.    Arid  Tropical  Zone. 

General  cTiarac- 


ters. — Size  small; 
tail  about  equal  to 
head  and  body, 
thinly  haired,  in- 
distinctly bicolor ; 
ears  small ;  hind 
foot  six-tubercu- 
late,  the  sole  hairy 
from  heel  to  poste- 
rior tubercle;  color 
brownish  gray; 
ears  not  edged  with 
whitish;  lateral 
line  absent;  slen- 
der hairs  over  dor- 
sal  area  standing 
out  conspicuously 
beyond  bristles. 

Color. — Fresh 
pelage:  Upperparts 
drab  and  hair 
brown,  resulting 
from  intermixed  dusky  tipped  bristles  and  slender  pale  gray  hairs, 
the  general  color  darkest  over  median  dorsal  area;  imderparts,  fore 
limbs,  and  hind  feet  creamy  white;  ears  dusky;  tail  dusky  above, 
becoming  paler  below,  without  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 

Cranial  character s.-^kuSl  small  and  slender;  rostrum  rather  short; 
nasals  not  expanded  anteriorly,  the  sides  nearly  parallel;  ascending 
branches  of  premaxillee  slender,  nearly  conterminous  posteriorly 
with  nasals;  supraorbital  ridges  weakly  developed;  interparietal 
irregularly  oval,  with  very  small  posterior  emargination;  dentition 
much  as  in  L.  pictusj  but  crown  of  first  upper  molar  more  quadrate, 
never  forming  central  enamel  island  by  union  through  wear  of  ends 


\L.  CRfSfiUS 

"    serosus 

\L,  VOLCAAfi 

L.  Ha^i^arHRt/c 

L.  SALVfm 


Fie.  6.— Distribution  of  Liomya  critput  and  allied  fonns. 
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of  enamel  loops;  first  upper  molar  with  small  mner  and  outer  reen- 
trant angles,  due  to  closiu^  of  median  sulcus,  persisting  imtil  after 
formation  of  enamel  islands  in  second  and  third  molars  (disappear- 
ing in  pidus,  at  least  on  inner  side,  earlier  in  life). 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  210;  tail  vertebr®  (tip  gone), 
99;  hind  foot,  27.5.  Average  of  six  adult  topotypes:  216  (208-220); 
108  (104-112);  26 J7  (26-27).  ShiJl  (average  of  4  adults):  Greatest 
length,  31.6  (30.1-31.9);  zygomatic  breadth,  14.4  (14.1-14.8);  inter- 
orbital  breadth,  6.4  (6.3-6.7);  length  of  nasals,  11.9  (11.4-12.5); 
width  of  braincase,  13.4  (13.1-13.7);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar 
series,  4.8  (4.5-4.9). 

Remarks. — Liomys  crispus  with  setostis,  heterolJirix,  and  probably 
salvini  and  nigrescens,  comprise  a  group  characterized  by  small  size, 
short  tail,  and  peculiar  pelage  and  dental  characters.  Over  the 
dorsal  surface  the  slender  hairs  stand  out  much  more  conspicuously 
beyond  the  bristles  than  is  usual  in  the  genus.  Owing  to  slight 
depth  the  transverse  sulcus  in  the  crown  of  the  first  upper  molar 
disappears  through  wear  without  leaving  a  central  enamel  island, 
the  loops  imiting  first  near  the  inner  side,  as  usual  in  the  genus,  but 
obliteration  progressing  more  rapidly  outward. 

Specimens  examined: 

Ghiapaa:  Tonala  (type  locality),  18. 

LIOMYS  CRISPUS  SETOSUS  Memam. 

HUBHUBTAN  SPINT  POCKBT  M0U8B. 

LUnny$  crisjm»  aeUmu  Menriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  49,  Mar.  5,  1902. 

Type  locality. — Huehuetan,  Chiapas,  Mexico.  Type  No.  77588, 
9  old  adult,  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey 
collection),  collected  by  Nelson  and  Groldman,  February  22,  1896. 

Distribution. — Forested  coastal  plains  and  basal  slopes  of  Sierra 
Madre  in  southern  Chiapas,  Mexico.    Htunid  Tropical  Zone. 

General  characters. — Similar  in  size  to  crispus,  but  hind  foot 
relatively  longer;  color  decidedly  darker;  skull  slightly  larger. 

Color. — ParUy  worn  pelage:  Upperparts  grayish  slate,  darkest  over 
median  dorsal  area;  imderparts,  fore  limbs,  and  hind  feet  creamy 
white;  ears  blackish;  tail  dusky  above,  dull  whitish  below. 

Oramal  characters. — Skull  resembling  that  of  crispus,  but  larger 
and  heavier;  nasals  longer,  the  sides  nearly  parallel,  as  in  crispus; 
premaxillee  reaching  posteriorly  well  beyond  nasals  (nearly  conter- 
minous with  nasals  in  crispus). 

Mea^surem^ents. — ^Type:  Total  length,  225;  tail  vertebr»,  110;  hind 
foot,  29.  Average  of  five  adult  topotypes:  213  (208-225);  104  (97- 
110);  28.8  (28-30).  SkvU  (average  of  two  adults):  Greatest  length, 
32.2;  eygomatic  breadth,  14.9  (14.6-15.3);  interorbital  breadth,  6.9 
(6.4-7.2);  length  of  nasals,  12.8  (12.7-12.9);  width  of  braincase,  14 
(13,5-i4.6);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.8. 
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Remarks. — ^The  darker  color  of  this  subspecies,  compared  with 
crispy^,  is  probably  due  to  the  more  humid,  heavily  forested  char- 
acter of  the  region  it  inhabits.  The  slender  hairs  among  the  bristles 
over  dorsmn  are  less  niunerous  in  the  specimens  examined  than  in 
crisjnis,  but  this  may  be  a  result  of  greater  wear. 

Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  has  compared  for  me  topotype  material  of 
aetosus  with  the  type  of  salvini.    His  notes  indicate  rather  close 
relationship,  but  the  latter  is  "distinctly  tawny,"  while  the  former 
shows  no  trace  of  this  color. 
Specimens  examined: 
Chiapas:  Huehuetan  (type  locality),  14. 

LIOMYS  VULCANI  (Allen). 

VoLCAN  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

Heteramys  vtdoani  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXTV,  p.  652,  Oct.  13,  1908. 

Type  locality. — ^Volcan  de  Chinandega  (altitude  about  4,000  feet), 
Nicaragua.  Type  No.  28315,  9  adult,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  collected  by  W.  B.  Richardson,  May  7  (date  of 
original  tag),  1907. 

Distribution. — ^Vicinity  of  the  type  locality  in  the  mountains  of 
extreme  western  Nicaragua. 

General  characters. — Closely  allied  to  L.  c.  setosus,  but  smaller; 
color  very  similar,  but  slender  hairs  slightly  more  buffy;  hind  foot 
normally  six-tuberculate,  the  sole  thinly  haired  posteriorly;  inter- 
parietal usually  without  the  small  posterior  emargination  present  in 
setosus. 

Color. — Partly  vxym  pelage:  Upperparts  grayish  slate,  varying  to 
blackish  over  median  dorsal  area,  the  slender  hairs  more  buffy  than 
in  setosus,  but  scarcely  altering  the  general  color;  imderparts  white; 
forelegs  and  hind  feet  usually  nearly  pure  white  (feet  rather  dis- 
tinctly clouded  with  dusky  in  one  specimen);  ears  blackish,  faintly 
edged  with  whitish;  tail  dusky  above,  whitish  below. 

Cranial  characters. — SkuU  closely  resembling  that  of  setosus,  but 
decidedly  smaller;  ascending  branches  of  premaxillsB  reaching  pos- 
teriorly beyond  nasals  as  in  setosus  (not  conterminous  with  nasals 
as  in  crispus);  posterior  border  of  interparietal  more  evenly  convex 
as  in  heterothrix  (usually  without  the  small  median  emargination 
present  in  setosus);  dentition  as  in  the  other  members  of  the  crispus 
group. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  220;  tail,  110;  hind  foot,  25 
(collector's  measurements  in  original  description).  ShvU  (type): 
Greatest  length,  31;  interorbital  breadth,  6.9;  length  of  nasals,  11.7; 
width  of  braincase,  13.4;  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  6. 
Average  of  two  adult  topotypes:  Greatest  length,  30.6;  zygomatic 
breadth,  14.2;  interorbital  breadth,  6.9;  length  of  nasals,  12.3; 
width  of  braincase,  13.4;  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  9me6,  4.8. 
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Remarks. — L.  vuUani  is  a  member  of  the  crispus  group,  closely 
allied  to  setosua.  It  may  be  not  very  imlike  salvini  and  niffrescens, 
the  types  of  which  I  have  not  seen.  In  some  specimens  of  vulcani 
the  forearms  are  pure  white;  in  others  a  few  inconspicuous  dark 
hairs  are  scattered  along  the  forearms.  One  specimen  has  the  feet, 
clouded  with  dusky,  as  already  noted.  The  original  description  of 
salvini  mentions  ''a  narrow  daty-gray  edging"  of  forearm  which 
seems  scarcely  applicable  to  vulcani.  The  slender  hairs  protrude 
from  among  the  bristles  over  dorsimi  as  in  crispus  and  are  more 
buflFy,  but  not  the  ochraceous  buflf  which  in  heteroihrix  affects  the 
general  color.  In  cranial  characters  vulcani  is  nearer  to  setosus  than 
to  heteroihrix.  In  one  of  the  topotypes  the  interparietal  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  a  suture,  which  is  nearly  continuous  with  the 
median  suture  between  parietals. 

Specimens  examined: 
Nicaragua:  Yolcan  de  Chinandega  (type  locality),  6. 

LIOMYS  HETEROTHRIX  Merriam. 
HoNDUBAs  Spint  Pockbt  Mousb. 
Liamys  heteroihrix  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  50,  Mar.  5, 1902. 

Type  locality. — San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras.  Type  No.  90161,  i 
adult,  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  collection), 
collected  by  J.  C.  Ingersoll,  July  16,  1897. 

IHstrilmtion. — Klnown  only  from  the  type  locaUty,  on  the  Chameli- 
con  River,  near  the  coast  of  northwestern  Honduras. 

General  characters. — Size  slightly  larger  than  L.  c.  setosus;  tail  about 
equal  to  head  and  body,  thinly  haired,  indistinctly  bicolored;  slender 
hairs  tipped  with  ochraceous  buflf;  forearms  entirely  white,  without 
trace  of  '* slaty-gray  edging"  of  R.  salvini;^  ears  faintly  edged  with 
whitish;  hind  foot  six-tuberculate. 

CdloT. — Fresh  pelage:  Upperparts  between  drab  and  hair  brown, 
tinged  with  ochraceous  buflf  by  outstanding  slender  hairs;  underparts, 
forelimbs,  and  feet  creamy  white;  tail  dusky  above,  paler  below. 

Cranial  characters. — SkuU  similar  in  size  and  general  form  to  that  of 
L.  c.  setosus;  nasals  more  wedge-shaped,  tapering  posteriorly;  ascend- 
ing branches  of  premaxillse  broader,  reaching  posteriorly  beyond 
nasals,  as  in  setosus;  maxiUary  root  of  zygoma  narrower  and  weaker, 
owing  to  greater  anterior  development  of  frontal  along  intermaxillary 
suture;  interparietal  more  evenly  oval,  without  small  posterior  emar- 
gination  present  in  setosus  and  crispus;  dentition  as  in  crispus. 

MeoMbrements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  255;  tail  vertebrae,  126;  hind 
foot,  31.  Average  of  six  adult  topotypes:  227  (210-255);  110  (100- 
126) ;  27.5  (25-31).     SJcuU  (average  of  four  adults) :  Greatest  length, 

i  See  Thomas,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  6»  XI,  p.  831, 1803. 
»3319*>— No.  34—11 4  ^  , 
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32.2  (29.9-34.7);  zygomatic  breadth,  14.8  (13.1-16.4);  interorbital 
breadth,  6.9  (6.5-7.5);  length  of  nasals,  13  (12-14);  width  of  brain- 
case,  13.7  (13.2-14.7);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.8 
(4.6-5). 

•  Remarks. — The  differences  separating  heterofhrix  from  crispus  and 
aetosus  are  well  marked,  but  its  exact  relationship  to  salvini,  the  type 
of  which  I  have  not  personally  examined,  is  somewhat  problematical. 
The  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  j  r. ,  who  has  compared  for  me 
topotypes  of  both  Tieterotkrix  and  aetosus  with  the  type  of  salvini,  seem 
to  show  that  the  latter  is  nearest  to  setosus,  though  differing  rather 
decidedly  in  color,  and  in  this  respect  approaching  heterolJirix. 
Spedmens  examined: 
Honduras:  San  Pedro  Sula  (type  locality),  20. 

LIOMYS  SALVINI  (Thomafl). 
Salvin  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 
Hetenmy9  aalvini  Thomas,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  6,  XI,  pp.  331-332,  1893. 

Type  locality. — ^Duefias,  Guatemala.  Type  in  the  British  Museimi, 
collected  by  O.  Salvin,  July  31,  1873. 

IHsirihukon. — ^Vicinity  of  the  type  locaUty. 

Oeneral  characters. — Size  small;  general  coloration  rather  dark. 
Similar  to  L.  c.  setosus,  but  upperparts  tawny  (slaty  in  setosus) ;  outer 
side  of  forearm '  'with  a  narrow  slaty-gray  edging''  (absent  in  setosus) ; 
hind  foot  shorter,  the  sole,  as  in  setosus,  hairy  posteriorly  and  six- 
tuberculate. 

Color. — ^From  original  description:  ''General  colour  blackish, 
rather  darker  than  in  most  of  the  other  species,  grizzled  with  yellow- 
ish on  the  back.  Lower  surface  pure  white,  as  usual.  Outer  sides 
of  forearm  with  a  slaty-grey  edging,  more  conspicuous  than  in 
H.  aUeni  and  huUeri,  less  than  in  H.  longicaudatus  *  *  *  poste- 
rior half  of  sole  [hind  foot]  covered  with  short  brownish  hairs  *  *  *. 
Tail  thinly  haired,  bicolor,  but  not  so  sharply  and  decidedly  as  usual, 
brown  above,  whitish  below." 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  apparently  nearest  to  that  of  L.  c.  setosus, 
but  slightly  larger. 

Mea^surements. — Type  (from  original  description) :  Head  and  body, 
115;  tail  (imperfect  at  tip),  95  +  ?;  hind  foot,  26.5.  SkvU  (type  meas- 
ured by  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.) :  Greatest  length,  33;  zygomatic  breadth, 
15;  interorbital  breadth,  7;  length  of  nasals,  13;  alveolar  length  of 
upper  molar  series,  6. 

Remarks. — ^Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  has  compared  for  me  the  type 
of  salvini  with  topotypes  of  setosus  and  heterothrix  and  specimens  of 
other  small  forms  occurring  in  southern  Mexico.  His  comparative 
notes  seem  to  indicate  nearest  relationship  to  setosus,  but  he  describes 
the  back  of  the  type  of  salvini  as  ''distinctly  tawny,"  of  which  color 
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there  is  no  trace  in  aetosua.  The  skulls  agreed  veiy  closely.  The 
"slaty-gray"  edged  outer  sides  of  forearms  mentioned  in  the  original 
description  of  salvini  is  another  character  not  shared  with  seiosvs  or 
heterothrix. 

LIOMYS  SALVINI  NIGRE8CENS  (Thomae). 

Black  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

Eeteromys  aalvmi  niffreseen»  Thomafl,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  6,  XII,  p.  234,  1893. 

Type  locality. — Costa  Rica.  Type  in  British  Museum,  No.  69.  7. 
19.6. 

OenerdL  characters. — Size  very  small — still  smaller  than  salvini; 
color  darker;  no  yellowish  lateral  Une. 

Color. — ^From  original  description:  '* Colour  very  similar  to  that  of 
H.  8.  typicus,  but  yellowish  grizzling  on  the  back,  inconspicuous  in 
that  animal,  is  entirely  absent,  at  least  along  the  mesial  line,  so  that 
the  dorsal  colour  is  a  deep  uniform  smoky  brown.  Towards  the  sides 
a  few  yellow-tipped  hairs  are  present,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  affect  the  general  tone.  No  trace  of  a  yellowish  lateral  line, 
limbs  as  in  H.  S.  typicusJ' 

Cranial  cJiaracters. — From  original  description:  "Skull  decidedly 
smaller  and  more  delicate  than  in  the  typicd  form,  the  muzzle  more 
slender,  the  interorbital  region  narrower,  and  the  interparietal  con- 
spicuously smaller  (its  length-breadth  percentage  51)." 

Measurements. — Type:  "Head  and  body,  127;  tail  broken;  hind 
foot,  without  claws,  25.''  Skull:  Greatest  length,  32.7;  zygomatic 
breadth,  15.2;  interorbital  breadth,  6.6;  length  of  nasals,  13.2; 
alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  5. 

Bemarks. — This  form,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  from  the 
original  description  and  comparisons  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Miller, 
appears  to  belong  with  salvini  to  the  crispus  group.  Comparing  the 
skull  of  the  type  with  setosus  of  the  same  group,  Mr.  Miller  says: 
"Teeth  and  skull  the  same,  but  with  audital  bullsB  slightly  flatter  and 
not  quite  as  large.  Interparietal  slightly  smaller,  but  of  similar 
shape." 

LIOMYS  ADSPERSUS  (Peters). 

Panama  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

Eeteramy$  adspersus  Peters,  Monatsber.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wiasensch.,  Berlin,  pp. 
356-359,  with  pi.,  May,  1874. 

Type  locality. — 'Tanama."  Type,  i  young  (mounted),  in  Berlin 
Museum. 

Distribution. — Range  unknown. 

General  characters. — Size  medium;  upperparts  dark  bluish  drab,  or 
dark  gray,  slightly  speckled  with  ochraceous  buflf;  entire  forelegs 
white;  hhid  feet  naked  posteriorly,  six-tuberculate. 
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Color. — General  color  of  upperparts  dark  bluish  drab,  or  dark  gray, 
the  back  slightly  speckled  by  ochraceous  buffy  hairs;  underparts 
pure  creamy  white;  feet  and  forel^s  white,  the  drab  of  sides  extend- 
ing along  outer  surface  of  hind  l^s  to  heels;  ears  faintly  edged  with 
whitish;  tail  thinly  haired,  coarsely  annulated,  indistinctly  bicolored, 
brownish  above,  white  below. 

Cranial  characters. — From  original  description:  Upper  incisors 
darker  anteriorly  than  the  lower,  which  are  narrower  and  brighter  yel- 
low; upper  premolar  with  three  enamel  loops,  the  anterior  longer  and 
narrower,  the  posterior  shorter  and  broader,  and  both  diverging 
internally  to  admit  between  them  the  third  and  smallest,  which  is 
egg-shaped ;  first  upper  molar  with  a  deep  inner  and  a  shallow  outer 
reentrant  angle;  third  upper  molar  with  an  enamel  pattern  similar 
to  that  of  second,  but  posterior  loop  noticeably  narrower  than  ante- 
rior. Rostrum  narrow,  the  nasals  and  premaxillad  projecting,  as  in 
allied  species,  far  over  the  incisors,  and  premaxillae  forming  in  front 
sharp  vertical  ridges.  The  small  incisive  foramina,  lachrymals,  and 
interorbital  foramina  closely  resemble  those  of  Geomys,  The  frontals 
form,  as  in  Mtis,  sharp  supraorbital  ridges  which  are  continued  across 
the  parietals  and  bound  a  plane  surface,  with  the  interparietal,  twice 
as  long  as  broad,  attached  posteriorly,  while  the  temporal  fossae  are 
deepened.  The  under  jaw  closely  resembles  that  of  Perognathus  in  the 
shape  of  the  coronoid  and  angular  processes;  the  deep  fossa  which 
in  Geomys  extends  outward  from  the  posterior  molar  is  entirely 
absent. 

MeasuremerUs, — Dry  skin  of  type  (from  original  description) :  Head 
and  body,  145;  tail,  95;  hind  foot,  30.  Shdl:  No  measurements 
available. 

Remarks. — ^The  type  of  H.  adspersus  Peters  I  have  not  examined, 
but  Peters's  full  description  and  plate  illustration  of  cranial  and  dental 
characters,  together  with  notes  kindly  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Gerrit  S. 
Miller,  jr.,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  species  belongs  to  the  genus 
LiomySf  but  differs  from  all  the  other  known  members  in  having  the 
soles  of  hind  feet  naked  posteriorly.  The  dental  characters  shown  by 
the  plate  are  those  of  an  immature  individual  with  permanent  pre- 
molars in  place,  but  very  slightly  worn.  The  teeth  in  some  respects 
approach  those  of  L.  Jieterothrix  of  similar  age,  and  the  two  species 
may  prove  to  be  related.  From  repens,  a  spiny  pocket  mouse  of 
the  genus  Beteromys  inhabiting  the  same  general  regionj' adspersus 
may  be  known  externally  by  the  white  instead  of  dusky  outer 
sides  of  forelegs;  and  the  skull  differs  notably  in  narrower,  more 
constricted  frontal  region  and  in  the  apparent  absence  of  addi- 
tional enamel  islands  in  the  posterior  lobes  of  all  the  upper  molari- 
form  teeth. 
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U0KT8  mSOSATUS  OBOinP. 

LIOMYS  IRRORATUS  (Gray). 

Oaxaca  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

(PL  III,  figB.  5,  5a.) 

Heteromyt  irmrahu  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lend.,  p.  205,  1868. 

Heteromya  albolimbatus  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  p.  205, 1868.    From  La  Pftrada, 

Oaxaca,  Mexico.    Cotypes  (2)  in  Briivah  Museum,  probably  collected  by  Boucard 

for  Sall6. 

Type  locality. — State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.     Type  in  British  Museum, 
probably  collected  by  Boucard  for  Sall6  near  the  city  of  Oaxaca.* 
Specimens  from 
the  city  of  Oaxaca    (T!        |  •     / 
are   considered 
typical. 

Distrihution. — 
High  interior 
plains  and  lower 
mountain  slopes 
in  central  and  east- 
em  Oaxaca,  Mex- 
ico. Lower  Sono- 
ran  and  Humid 
Tropical  Zones. 

General  charac" 
ters, — Size  rather 
large;  tail  slightly 
longer  than  head 
and  body,  well 
haired,  sharply  bi- 
color;  color  griz- 
zled gray;  lateral 
line  faint ;  ears  dis- 
tinctly edged  with 
white;  sole  of  hind 
foot  hairy  posteri- 
orly, five-tubercu- 
late. 

Color. — Fresh 
pelage:  Upperparts  mouse  gray,  darkest,  and   in  some   specimens 
more    or  less   mixed  with  blackish    on    top  of    head    and    back, 
thinly  grizzled  with  ochraceous  buflFy  hairs;  underparts  and  feet 
white;  ochraceous  buffy  lateral  line  absent  or  usually  inconspicuous; 

>  For  looaUtlw  worked  by  Booovd  In  thli  region  lee  Oolatic,  Fioo.  Zool.  8oo.  Land.,  p.  306^  lOBsibld., 
18l»,pp.3e»-37a 


Fio.  6.<-Di8tribuUon  of  Liomyt  irroraiui  and  allied  forms. 
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outer  sides  of  forearms  varying  from*  nearly  pm'e  white  to  distinctly 
grayish;  ears  blackish  edged  with  whitish;  tail  dusky  above,  whitish 
below,  except  tip,  which  is  dark  all  round. 

Cranial  cJiaracters. — Skull  large  and  rather  heavy,  relatively  short 
and  broad,  with  slender  rostrum  and  widely  spreading  zygomata; 
supraorbital  ridges  rather  weakly  developed,  as  usual  in  the  genus 
Liomys;  sagittal  area  very  wide;  interparietal  broadly  oval;  bullse 
large  and  inflated;  dentition  heavy;  anterior  molars  nearly  as  broad 
as  premolars;  posterior  molars  very  small  and  cylindricd;  tubercle 
over  root  of  lower  incisor  well  developed.  Similar  in  general  to  that 
of  guerrerensia,  but  less  massive;  rostnmi  much  more  slender;  pre- 
maxillsB  narrower;  frontals  narrower;  maxillary  root  of  zygoma  less 
heavy.  Compared  with  bvUeri,  the  skull  differs  mainly  in  narrower 
frontal  r^on  and  decidedly  larger,  broadly  oval  instead  of  triangular 
interparietal. 

MeoMbrements. — ^Average  of  six  adults  from  Oaxaca,  Oaxaca:  Total 
length,  273  (258-295);  tail  vertebrsB,  148  (132-163);  hind  foot,  32.3 
(31-35).     SJcvH  (average  of  same) :  Greatest  length,  33.2  (31.5-34.9) 
zygomatic  breadth,  15.8  (15-17.1);  interorbital  breadth,  8  (7.7-8.3) 
length  of  nasals,  14.1  (13.2-14.9) ;  width  of  braincase,  14.9  (14.3-16.6) 
alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  5.2  (4.9-5.5). 

Remarks. — Specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Biological  Survey 
from  various  localities  in  Oaxaca  have  been  compared  for  me  by 
Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  with  the  types  of  irroratus  and  aJbolirnbaiu8  in 
the  British  Museum.  Those  from  the  city  of  Oaxaca  were  found  to 
agree  closely  with  both,  and  in  Mr.  MiUer's  opinion  vrroraius  and 
albolinibaius  represent  the  same  species.  His  comparati  vre  notes  appear 
to  justify  this  conclusion.  Alston  has  shown^  that  the  type  of  aJbolim- 
hatu8  probably  came  to  the  British  Museum  through  Sall6.  Boucard 
made  collections  for  Sall6  at  La  Parada  (type  locahty  of  aJholimbatua) , 
altitude  about  7,000  feet,  on  a  mountain  slope  15  miles  northeast  of 
the  city  of  Oaxaca;  also  at  San  Miguel  de  Peras,  a  few  miles  southwest 
of  the  same  city.  As  no  exact  locahty  was  given  for  the  type  of 
irroraiug  which  was  obtained  through  Sall6  from  the  *  'Stateof  Oaxaca,*' 
it  seems  probable  that  it  also  was  collected  by  Boucard  at  the  same 
place  as  albolimbatua  or  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Oaxaca. 

L,  irroratua  is  typical  of  a  group,  most  of  the  members  of  which  are 
closely  related  and  range  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  table- 
land region.  The  group  belongs  mainly  to  the  Sonoran  Zones,  but 
several  representatives  reach  a  short  distance  into  the  Arid  and 
Humid  Tropical  Zones. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  30,  from  locaUties  as  follows: 

Oaaukca:  Oaxaca,  22;  Cerro  San  Felipe,  2;  Mount  Zempoaltepec,  5;  Yalalag,  1. 
t  BloL  Centrali-Amer^  Mamm.,  p.  107, 1879-1882. 
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LIOMYS  IRRORATUS  TORRIDUS  Merriam. 

Torrid  Spint  Pocket  Mouse. 

LioTnyB  torridus  Meiriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  45,  Mar.  5,  1902. 
Heteromyg  eriguiii  Elliot,  Pub.  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  Zool.  eer.,  Ill,  pp.  146-147, 

Feb.,  1903.    From  Puente  de  Ixtla,  Moreloe,  Mexico.    Type  in  Field  Columbian 

Museum. 

Type  locality. — Cuicatlany  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  Type  No.  69645,  9 
adult,  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  collection), 
collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  October  14,  1894. 

Distribution. — ^Arid  interior  plains  and  valleys,  from  northern 
Oaxaca  and  southern  Puebla  west  through  Morelos  and  eastern 
Guerrero  to  Chilpancingo.  Arid  Tropical  and  lower  part  of  Lower 
Sonoran  Zones. 

General  characters.— CXosqIj  allied  to  irroraiua  and  aUeni,  but 
smaller;  outer  sides  of  forearms  less  grayish  (usually  pure  white); 
hind  foot  five-tuberculate  as  in  irroraius. 

Color. — ^As  in  irroratus,  except  outer  sides  of  forearms,  which  are 
pure  white  or  faintly  edged  with  grayish. 

Cranial  cJiaracters. — Skull  closely  resembles  that  of  irrorattis,  but 
averages  much  smaller,  with  nasals  less  deeply  emarginate  (some- 
times truncate)  posteriorly.  Differs  from  aUeni  mainly  in  decidedly 
smaller  size  and  less  squarely  truncate  nasab. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  242;  tail  vertebrae,  134;  liind 
foot,28.  Averageof  lOadult  topotypes:  242  (227-252);  139(129-143) 
28.1  (27-29).  SkuU  (average  of  10  adults):  Greatest  length,  30.7 
(29.9-32.1);  zygomatic  breadth,  14.2  (14-14.8);  mterorbital  breadth 
7.7  (7.4-8.2);  length  of  nasals,  12.3  (11.9-12.8);  width  of  braincase 
13.4  (12.9-14);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.5  (4.3-4.9). 

RemarJcs. — ^This  small  form  is  nearly  related  to  irroratus  and  aUeni 
and  connects  them  geographically.  Its  fairly  well-defined  range 
includes  lower,  hotter  areas  than  those  of  irroraius  or  aUeni,  but 
complete  intergradation  seems  certain.  Specimens  of  irroraius  from 
the  city  of  Oaxaca  show  a  large  amount  of  individual  variation,  and  the 
smallest  are  only  slightly  larger  than  typical  torridus  and  agree  other- 
wise very  closely  with  it.  Those  from  higher  parts  of  the  plateau  region 
in  and  near  the  Valley  of  Mexico  are  apparently  nearest  to  aUeni,  but 
present  variable  characters  and  in  some  respects  approach  torridus. 

Topotypes  of  H.  exiguus  Elliot  are  nearly  typical  torridus. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  109,  from  the  following 
locidities: 

Oazaea :  Cuicatlan  (type  locality),  37. 

Guerrero:  Ayusinapa,  1;  Chilpancingo,  5;  Tlapa,  5. 

Horelos:  Cuemavaca,  8;  Puente  de  Ixtla,  4;  Yautepec,  22. 

PaeUa:  Acatlan,  2;  Amolac,  2;  Atlixco,  5i  Piaxtla,  17;  Tehuacan,  1. 
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LIOMYS  IRRORATUS  MINOR  Merriam. 
HuAJUAPAH  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 
Lifymys  torridus  minor  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  46,  Mar.  5, 1902. 

Type  locality, — ^Huajuapani;  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  Type  No.  70301,  9 
adult,  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Siuirey  collection), 
collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  November  18, 1894. 

Distribution. — ^Elevated  plains  of  northwestern  Oaxaca  and  north- 
eastern Guerrero,  Mexico.    Arid  Tropical  and  Lower  Sonoran  Zones. 

General  characters. — Size  smallest  of  the  irroratus  group.  Most 
like  torridus,  but  stiU  smaller;  hind  foot  five-tuberculate.  Differs 
from  irroratus  in  decidedly  smaller  size. 

Color. — As  in  torridus. 

Cranial  chara^sters. — Skull  similar  to  that  of  torridus,  but  smaller; 
braincase  more  arched;  rostrum  heavier  posteriorly,  broadening  more 
gradually  to  zygomata;  nasals  shorter,  squarely  truncate  posteriorly. 

Mea,suremenis. — ^Type:  Total  length,  222;  tail  vertebrae,  125;  hind 
foot,  27.  SkvJl:  Greatest  length,  29;  zygomatic  breadth,  14.2; 
interorbital  breadth,  13;  length  of  nasals,  11.7;  width  of  braincase, 
13.9;  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.6. 

Remarks. — L.  i.  minor  appears  to  be  a  rather  localized  form.  Speci- 
mens from  northeastern  Guerrero  seem  to  show  intergradation  with 
torridus. 

Specimens  eoMimined. — Total  number  7,  from  the  following  locaU- 
ties: 

Oaxaca:  Hiiajuapam  (type  locality),  4;  Tlapancingo,  1. 
Guerrero:  Sochi,  1;  Tlalixtaquilla,  1. 

LIOMYS  IRRORATUS  ALLENI  (Couee). 
Allen  Spint  Pocket  Mouse. 
(PI.  I,  figs.  3,  3a,  36;  PI.  Ill,  figs.  4,  4a.) 
Heteromy9alleniQo\xeB,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  VIII,  pp.  187-189,  1881. 

Type  locality. — Rio  Verde,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.  Type  No. 
5889,  $  adult,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  collected  by  Dr. 
Edward  Palmer,  February  26,  1878. 

Distrihition. — Eastern  and  southern  portions  of  Mexican  table- 
land region  from  Monterey,  Nuevo  Leon,  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico  and 
as  tar  west  as  Chicalote,  Aguas  CaUentes,  and  Ocotlan,  Jalisco. 
Upper  and  Lower  Sonoran  Zones. 

General  characters. — Similar  to  irroralus,  but  smaller;  color  and 
external  appearance  about  the  same;  lateral  line  rather  faint;  tail 
relatively  shorter,  about  equal  to  head  and  body;  hind  foot  five- 
tuberculate.     Similar  to  pretiosus,  jalicensis,  and  torridus,  but  larger. 
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Gosely  related  to  eanua,  but  smaller.  Differs  from  iexensis  in  krger 
size  and  grayer  color. 

Color. — Aa  in  irroratus. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  similar  in  general  to  that  of  irroratuSy 
but  nasals  truncate  instead  of  emarginate  posteriorly;  rostrum 
heavier;  frontals  broader;  interparietal  slightly  smaller.  Closely 
related  to  jalicensis  and  iorridus,  but  larger,  with  more  squarely  trun- 
cate nasals.  Similar  to  texensis,  but  larger,  with  relatively  narrower 
frontals,  and  larger,  broader,  less  evenly  oval  interparietal.  Com- 
pared with  pretiostia  the  skull  is  decidedly  larger  with  rostrum  less 
inflated  anteriorly;  premaxillse  less  bulging  over  incisors;  nasals  rela- 
tively narrower  anteriorly.  Differs  from  canus  mainly  in  smaller 
size  and  narrower  frontals. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  two  adult  topo types:  Total  length, 
267;  tail  vertebrae,  137;  hind  foot,  32.7.  Average  of  five  adults  from 
Ahualulco,  San  Luis  Potosi:  254  (249-257);  126  (121-132);  31.6 
(31-32).  ShuU  (average  of  four  adults):  Greatest  length,  34.5 
(34-35.2);  zygomatic  breadth,  16.7  (16.1-17.1);  interorbital  breadth, 
8.7  (8.5-9);  length  of  nasals,  14.2  (13.9-14.6);  width  of  braincase, 
15.4  (14.9-15.8);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  5.6  (5.3-6). 

Remarlcs. — L.  i.  aUeni  is  a  widely  distributed,  central  subspecies 
whose  range  is  nearly  or  entirely  surrounded  by  those  of  closely 
rdated  forms.  Specimens  from  Monterey,  Nuevo  Leon,  agree  with 
the  t3rpical  form  in  color,  and  in  breadth  and  shape  of  interparietal, 
but  are  smaller  and  apparently  grading  toward  texensis.  At  lower 
elevations  to  the  eastward  of  the  type  locaUty  aUeni  passes  into 
pretiosus,  as  shoVn  by  specimens  of  the  latter  form  from  Valles,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  from  Jalpan,  Queretaro.  Specimens  from  Queren- 
daro  and  Patzcuaro,  Michoacan,  and  in  and  near  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
are  variable  and  appear  to  be  approaching  torridus.  On  the  west  and 
northwest  aUeni  intergrades  with  jalicensis  and  canus. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number  107,  from  the  following  locaJi- 
tiee: 

San  lioia  Potosi:  Rio  Verde  (type  locality),  12;  Ahualulco,  6;  Hacienda  la 

Parada,  3;  Jesus  Maria,  2;  Villar,  15. 
AgOBB  Calientes:  Chicalote,  1. 
Federal  Distiiot:  Tlalpam,  3. 
Ooanajnato:  Acambaro,  1;  Silao,  8. 
Hidalgo:  Marques,  2;  Tula,  2;  Zimapan,  3. 
JaUsco:  Ocotlan,  15. 
ICohoacan:  Patzcuaro,  1;  Querendaro,  5. 
Nuevo  Leon:  Cerro  de  la  Silla,  1;  Monterey,  9. 
Faebla:  San  Martin,  4. 

Qaeretaro:  Pinal  de  Amoles,  5;  Tequisquiapan,  1. 
TamauUpas:  Jaumave,  1;  Miquihuana,  3. 
Zacatecaa;  Becriosabely  4. 
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LIOMYS  IRRORATUS  PRETIOSUS  eubsp.  nov. 

Mbtlaltoyuga  Sfint  Pockbt  Mouse.. 

Type  horn  Metlaltoyuca,  Puebla,  Mexico.  No.  93097,  ^  adult,  United  States  Naticmal 
Museum  (Biological  Survey  collection),  collected  by  E.  A.  Goldman,  January  25, 
1898.    Origioal  No.  12081. 

DistribiUion. — Humid  basal  mountain  slopes  in  extreme  eastern 
San  Luis  Potosi,  northern  Queretaro,  eastern  Puebla,  and  northern 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.    Humid  Tropical  2k>ne. 

Oener(d  chamcters. — Similar  to  dUeni,  but  color  slightly  darker; 
lateral  line  more  distinct;  cranial  characters  pronounced;  hind  foot 
five-tuberculate.  Somewhat  like  texensisj  but  much  darker,  ochra- 
ceous  bufpy  hairs  less  conspicuous. 

Color. — Fresh  pelage:  Upperparts  dark  mouse  gray,  mixed  with 
blackish  on  median  dorsal  area,  thinly  grizzled  with  ochraceous  bufpy 
hairs;  underparts  and  feet  white;  lateral  line  pale  ochraceous  buffy, 
usually  distinct  from  cheeks  to  hind  legs;  outer  sides  of  forel^s  gray- 
ish, interrupted  by  buflfy  lateral  line;  tail  dusky  above,  white  below, 
except  tip,  which  is  dark  all  around. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  rather  small,  with  short,  anteriorly  ex- 
panded rostrum  and  very  narrow  f rontals.  Similar  in  general  to  that 
of  dUeni,  but  decidedly  smaller;  anterior  nares  much  more  inflated; 
rostrum  narrower  posteriorly,  the  sides  more  nearly  parallel;  nasals 
relatively  broader  anteriorly,  slightly  emarginate  posteriorly;  f ron- 
tals much  narrower.  Compared  with  texensis  the  skull  is  less  mas- 
sive; anterior  nares  more  inflated;  rostrum  narrower  posteriorly; 
frontal  region  much  narrower,  more  constricted;  premaxiUae  reach- 
ing farther  posteriorly  beyond  nasals;  interparietal  much  broader 
transversely  and  less  evenly  oval. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  263;  tail  vertebrae,  145;  hind 
foot,  34.  Average  of  five  adult  topotypes,  246  (239-263);  133  (127- 
145);  32.6  (31.5-34).  STcuU  (type):  Greatest  length,  32.5;  zygo- 
matic breadUi,  15.2;  interorbital  breadth,  7.5;  length  of  nasals,  13.2; 
width  of  braincase,  14.6;  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.9. 

BemarTcs. — In  the  remarkable  inflation  of  the  anterior  nares  pretiosiis 
differs  from  all  the  other  members  of  the  irroratus  group.  The  sub- 
species appears  to  be  restricted  in  distribution  to  the  Humid  Tropical 
Zone.  Specimens  from  Valles,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  from  Jalpan, 
Queretaro,  are  nearer  to  pretiosiLs,  but  show  gradation  toward  aUeni, 
which  occupies  the  higher,  Sonoran  areas  of  the  table-land  region  to 
the  westward. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  25,  from  the  following  localities : 

Faebla:  Metlaltoyuca  (type  locality),  7. 
Qaeretaro:  Jalpan,  11. 
Ban  Luis  Potosi:  Valles,  3. 
Vera  Cms:  Papantla,  4. 
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LIOMYS  IRRORATUS  TEXENSIS  Merriam. 
Texas  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 
lAomyB  texensis  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  See.  Wash.,  XV,  p.  45,  Mar.  5, 1902. 

Type  locality. — ^Brownsville,  Texas.  Type  No.  58670,  9  adult, 
United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  collection), 
collected  by  J.  Alden  Loring,  February  19,  1894. 

DistrihvMon. — ^Low  plains  from  southern  Texas  to  southern  Ta- 
maulipas,  west  in  eastern  Nuevo  Leon  to  China.  Lower  Sonoran 
Zone. 

Oeneral  chardcters. — ^Most  like  aUeni,  but  smaller  and  paler,  the 
slender  ochraceous  buffy  hairs  more  conspicuous;  hind  foot  five-tuber- 
culate.  Similar  in  size  to  pretiosus,  but  much  paler;  differing  also 
in  well-marked  cranial  characters. 

Color. — Fresh  pelage:  Upperparts  pale  mouse  gray,  darkest  on  top 
of  head  and  back,  rather  conspicuously  grizzled  with  ochraceous 
buffy  hairs;  underparts  and  feet  white;  lateral  line  pale  ochra- 
ceous buffy,  usually  broad  and  distinct;  outer  sides  of  forearms 
grayish;  tail  dusky  above,  white  below,  except  tip,  which  is  dark  all 
round. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  similar  in  general  to  that  of  aUenij 
but  much  smaller;  frontals  relatively  broader;  interparietal  smaller, 
narrower,  more  evenly  oval;  nasals  and  premaxillae  more  nearly 
conterminous  posteriorly.  Compared  with  pretiosus  the  skull  is  more 
massive;  rostrum  broadening  more  gradually  to  zygomata;  frontals 
broader;  interparietal  much  narrower  transversely. 

Measurements. — Type:  Total  length,  231;  tail  vertebrae,  114;  hind 
foot,  30.  Average  of  10  adult  topotypes:  237  (230-257);  122  (114- 
132) ;  29.2  (25-32).  SIcuU  (average  o£  10  adults) :  Greatest  length,  31.8 
(31.1-32.7);  zygomatic  breadth,  15.6  (14.9-16.4);  interorbital  breadth, 
8.2  (7.8-8.8);  length  of  nasals,  13  (12.2-13.6);  width  of  braincase, 
14.3  (13.9-14.8);  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  4.9  (4.5-5.2). 

Remarlcs. — The  range  of  texensis  marks  the  northern  limit  of  the 
genus  along  the  Gulf  coast.  Although  a  well-marked  form,  it  is 
evidently  closely  related  to  aMeni,  which  inhabits  the  more  elevated 
table-land  region  of  the  interior,  and  the  two  apparently  intergrade 
in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  Nuevo  Leon. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number  91,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Texas:  Brownsville  (type  locality),  42;  Lomita  Ranch,  4. 
Nuevo  Leon:  China,  1;  Montemorelos,  4. 

Taxnaulipas:  Alta  Mira,  7;  Bagdad,  3;  Hidalgo,  2;  Matamoroe,  18;  Soto  la 
Marina,  4;  Victoria,  6. 
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LIOMYS  IRRORATUS  CANUS  Merriam. 
Chihuahua  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 
Idomys  canus  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV,  pp.  44-45,  Mar.  5,  1902. 

Type  locdLUy, — Near  Parral,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Type  No.  96259, 
$  adult,  United  States  National  Museum  (Biological  Survey  col- 
lection), collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  September  21, 1898. 

DisiriJmtion. — High  plains  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  from  southern  Chihuahua  to  southern  Zacatecas.  Upper  and 
Lower  Sonoran  Zones. 

General  characters. — Size  largest  of  the  irroratus  group.  Most 
like  aMenij  but  larger  and  slightly  paler;  lateral  line  less  distinct;  hind 
foot  five-tuberculate.     Similar  to  jalicenais,  but  much  larger. 

Color, — Ks  in  irroratus  and  aUeni,  but  slightly  paler,  and  lateral 
line  less  distinct. 

Cranial  chara^rs. — Skull  very  similar  to  that  of  aUeni,  but  larger, 
with  broader  frontals;  nasals  broader  and  heavier,  truncate  poste- 
riorly as  in  aUeni.  Similar  in  general  to  jalicensis,  but  decidedly 
larger,  nasals  more  squarely  truncate  posteriorly. 

Measuremenis. — Type:  Total  length,  276;  tail  vertebrae,  138; 
hind  foot,  34.  Average  of  three  adult  topotypes:  262  (247-276);  133 
(128-138);  33  (32-34).  STcuU  (type):  Greatest  length,  36.9;  zygo- 
matic breadth,  18;  interorbital  breadth,  9.6;  length  of  nasals,  15; 
width  of  braincase,  16.5;   alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  5.5. 

RemarJcs, — The  large  size  of  this  form  usually  serves  to  separate 
it  from  aUeni,  to  which  it  is  evidently  closely  related.  It  appears 
to  be  restricted  to  a  rather  narrow  high  area  along  the  east  base 
of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Specimens  from  the  city  of  Durango,  Durango, 
and  from  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Zacatecas,  are  smaller  than  the 
typical  form,  but  agree  in  relative  breadth  of  frontal  region.  Those 
from  Valparaiso,  Zacatecas,  are  nearly  typical,  although  more  distant 
from  the  type  locality. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number  36,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties. 

Chihualiua:  Near  Parral  (type  locality),  8;  Santa  Rosalia,  1. 

Durango:  Durango,  1;  Inde,  5. 

Zacatecas:  Hacienda  San  Juan  Capistrano,  2;  Valparaiso,  19. 

LIOMYS  IRRORATUS  JALICENSIS  (Allen). 

Jalisco  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

Heteromyajalicensis  Allen,  Bull.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XXII,  pp.  251-252,  July  25, 1906. 

Type  locality. — ^Las  Canoas,  about  20  miles  west  of  Zapotlan. 
Jalisco,  Mexico  (altitude  7,000  feet).  Type  No.  26325,  ^  young 
adult,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  collected  by  J.  H.  Batty, 
August  6,  1905. 
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Distribution. — ^Table-land  region  of  Jalisco  and  northwestern 
Michoacan.    Mwnly  Lower  Sonoran  Zone. 

General  characters. — ^Most  like  dUeni,  but  smaller;  color  the  same; 
hind  foot  five-tuberculate.  Similar  to  canus,  but  decidedly  smaller 
and  slightly  darker. 

Color. — Aa  in  irroratus  and  aUeni. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  much  like  that  of  aUem,  but  smaller; 
nasals  normally  truncated  posteriorly  as  in  aUeni.  Differs  from  canus 
in  decidedly  smaller  size  and  relatively  narrower  frontal  region. 

MeoMLrements. — Type   (from  original  description):  Total  length, 
232;  tail  vertebrsB,  112;  hind  foot  (dry  skin),  27.5.     Average  of  three 
adults  from  Atemajac  (near  Guadalajara),  Jalisco:  234  (228-238) 
119  (117-124);  30  (30-31).     SJcuU  (average  of  5  adult  topotypes) 
Greatest  length,  31.9  (31-32);  zygomatic  breadth,  15.3  (14.4-15.9) 
interorbital  breadth,  8  (7.2-8.8);  length  of  nasals,  12.3   (12-12.5) 
width  of  braincase,  14.5  (14.1-14.8) ;  alveolar  length  of  upper  molar 
series,  5.1  (4.9-5.4). 

Remarlcs. — This  subspecies  is  evidently  closely  related  to  aUeni, 
from  which  it  appears  to  differ  only  in  smaller  size.  The  difference 
is  constant  in  specimens  examined  from  widely  separated  localities 
in  the  western  part  of  the  plateau  region,  including  most  of  Jalisco 
and  a  part  of  Michoacan. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  37,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Jalisco:  Las  Canoas  (type  locality),  10 (including type);  Ameca,  9;  Arroyo  de 

Gavilan,  3;  Atemajac,  8;  Etzatlan,  1;  Sierra  Nevada,  1;  Zapotlan,  2. 
JCichoacazi:  2^mora,  3. 

LIOMYS  BULLERI  (Thomas). 

BuLLER  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

(PI.  Ill,  figB.  6,  6a.) 

Hetmymys  6u22en  Thomas,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  6,  XI,  pp.  330-331,  Apr.,  1893. 

Type  locality. — La  Laguna,  Sierra  de  Juanacatlan,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
Type  ( 9  adult  in  alcohol)  in  British  Museum,  collected  by  Dr.  Audley 
C.  Buller,  December,  1892. 

Distriimtion. — Known  only  from  the  type  locality  in  the  Sierra 
de  Juanacatlan,  Jalisco,  Mexico.    Upper  Sonoran  Zone. 

General  characters. — Size  medium;  tail  slightly  longer  than  head 
and  body;  color  grajish;  lateral  line  pale  ochraceous  buff;  hind  foot 
five-tuberculate.  Size  and  color  about  as  in  aUeni;  cranial  characters 
distinctive. 

Color. — Fresh  pelage:  Upperparts  mouse  gray,  mixed  with  blackish 
on  median  dorsal  area,  thinly  grizzled  with  ochraceous  buffy  hairs; 
underparts  and  feet  white ;  lateral  line  pale  ochraceous  buff,  extending 
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from  cheeks  to  hind  legs;  outer  sides  of  forelegs  grayish,  interrupted 
by  a  white  area  below  lateral  line;  ears  dusky,  faintly  edged  with 
whitish;  tail  brownish  above,  white  below. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  broad,  flat,  and  rather  short.  Similar 
in  general  to  that  of  aUem,  but  interparietal  much  smaller,  subtri- 
angular  instead  of  oval,  the  anterior  angle  well  developed;  braincase 
less  arched;  nasals  slightly  broader  posteriorly,  concave  instead  of 
truncate.  DiflFers  from  jdlicensis  in  the  same  general  characters  as 
from  aUeniy  in  addition  to  larger  size. 

Mea^surements. — ^Type  (from  original  description) :  Head  and  body, 
114;  tail,  120;  hind  foot  (without  claws),  28.5.  An  adult  topotype: 
Total  length,  250;  tail  vertebrae,  128;  hind  foot,  32.  ShuU  (an  adult 
topotype):  Greatest  length,  33.5;  zygomatic  breadth,  16;  inter- 
orbital  breadth,  8.6;  length  of  nasals,  14.3;  width  of  braincase,  14.8; 
alveolar  length  of  upper  molar  series,  5.5. 

RemarTcs. — A  topotype  of  huUeri  in  the  collection  of  the  Biological 
Survey  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  to  agree  very  closely 
with  the  type  in  the  British  Museum.  L.  bvUeri  is  clearly  a  member 
of  the  irroratus  group.  In  external  appearance  it  resembles  aUeni 
and  jalicensis,  but  the  cranial  characters,  especially  the  decidedly 
smaller  size  and  more  triangular  shape  of  the  interparietal,  distinguish 
it  from  cither. 

Specimens  examined: 

Jalisco:  La  Laguna  (type  locality),  1. 

LIOMYS  GUERRERENSIS  sp.  nov. 

Guerrero  Spiny  Pocket  Mouse. 

Type  from  Omilteme,  Guerrero,  Mexico.  No.  127523,  J  young,  U.  S.  National  Museum 
(Biological  Survey  collection),  collected  by  Nelson  and  Goldman,  May  17,  1903. 
Original  No.  16435. 

Distribution. — ^Humid  heavily  forested  Pacific  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  in  the  vicinity  of  the  type  locality.    Humid  Tropical  Zone. 

General  characters. — Size  large;  tail  about  equal  to  head  and  body; 
color  blackish;  lateral  line  very  faint;  hind  foot  five-tuberculate. 
Similar  in  general  to  irroratus,  but  much  darker,  and  cranial  characters 
quite  different. 

Color. — ^Type  (acquiring  adult  pelage) :  Top  of  head  and  back  fresh 
deep  glossy  black,  thinly  grizzled  with  buffy  hairs;  sides  of  body  and 
hind  legs  still  in  immature  mouse  gray  pelage;  underparts  and  feet 
white;  outer  sides  of  forel^s  grayish,  interrupted  along  lateral  line; 
heels,  inner  sides  of  ankles,  and  hairy  portion  of  sole  of  hind  foot  dark 
brownish  black;  ears  black,  edged  with  whitish;  tail  black  above, 
white  below,  except  extreme  tip,  which  is  dark  all  round. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  massive,  short  and  broad,  with  short, 
heavy  rostrum,  broad  frontal  region,  narrow  palate,  and  heavy  den- 
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tition.  Compared  with  irroratuSj  the  skull  is  heavier;  rostrum  shorter 
and  much  broader,  especially  posteriorly,  broadening  more  gradually 
to  zygomata;  nasals  shorter,  slightly  notched  posteriorly;  premax- 
illflB  broader,  reaching  posteriorly  beyond  nasals;  maxillary  root  of 
zygoma  heavier;  frontals  broader;  interparietal  broadly  pentagonal 
(oval  in  irroratus)]  palate  narrower;  dentition  of  the  irroratus  type, 
but  heavier. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  255;  tail  vertebr®,  127;  hind 
foot,  34.  An  immature  topotype:  247;  140;  35.  SJcuU  (average  of 
two  immature  topo types) :  Greatest  length,  33.2  (33.2-33.3) ;  zygomatic 
breadth,  16  (15.6-16.5);  interorbital  breadth,  8.5  (8.5-8.6);  length 
of  nasals,  13.1  (13-13.2);  width  of  braincase,  15.4  (15-15.9);  alveolar 
length»of  upper  molar  series,  5.8  (5.7-5.9). 

Remarks. — L.  guerrerensis  is  a  member  of  the  irroraius  group,  but 
appears  to  be  a  distinct  species.  The  only  known  specimens  are 
immature,  but  differ  strikingly  from  irroraius  of  the  same  age,  and 
the  differences  noted  would  doubtless  be  accentuated  in  adults.  The 
unusually  dark  color  of  the  species  is  probably  due  to  a  heavy  forest 
environment. 

Specimens  examined: 
Ouerrero:  Omilteme  (type  locality),  2. 
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[Natural  size,  except  figs.  1, 2,  and  3,  which  are  enlarged  four  dtameten,  and  figs,  la,  as,  and  3a,  which  are 

enlarged  two  dJametera.] 

Figs.  1,  la,  16.  Heteromys  (Heteromys)  detmoare9tianu$  Gray.  • 

1.  Partially  worn  crowns  of  upper  molars.    (No.  100007,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 

Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
la.  Jaw  with  partially  worn  molars.    (No.  100007,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Bio- 

lo^cal  Survey  Coll.) 
16.  Lateral  view  of  jaw.    (No.  100007,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biolo^cal  Survey 

Coll.) 
2,  2a-2(f .  Heteromys  (Xylomys)  neUoni  Merriam. 

2.  Partially  worn  crowns  of  upper  molars.    (No.  77920,  XJ.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 

Biolo^cal  Survey  Coll.;  type.) 

2a.  Jaw  with  partially  worn  molars.    (No.  77920,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biolog- 
ical Survey  Coll.;  type.) 

26.  Lateral  view  of  jaw.    (No.  77920,  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biolo^cal  Survey 
Coll.;  type.) 

2c.  Upper  view  of  skull.    (No.  77920,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey 
Coll.;  type.) 

2d,  Lower  view  of  skull.    (No.  77920,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey 
Coll.;  type.) 
3, 3a,  36.  IAmrvysiTroratu8(dlenii(^VLe8). 

3.  Partially  worn  crowns  of  upper  molars.    (No.  93914,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 

Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
3a.  Jaw  with  partially  worn  molars.    (No.  93914,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biolog- 
ical Survey  Coll.) 
36.  Lateral  view  of  jaw.    (No.  93914,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey 
Coll.) 
4, 4a.  Heteromys  {Heteromys)  anomaltu  (Thompson).    Caura,  Island  of  Trin- 
idad.   Adult  male.    (No.  5965,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 
64 
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Skulls  and  Jaws  of  Heteromys  and  Liomys. 

1,  la,  lb.  H.  desmarestlanus.  8,  8a,  35.  L.  1.  alleni. 

2,  2a,  25,  2c,  2d.  U.  nelsoni.  4,  4a.  H.  anomalus. 
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PLATE  II. 

[Natural  sise.] 

FiQ8. 1,  la.  Heteromys  jesupi  AHen.    Type.    Near  Minca,  Colombia.    Adult  female. 
(No.  15347,  Amer.  Mua.  Nat.  Hiat.) 

2,  2a.  Heteromys  avstralis  Thomas.    Topotype.'    San  Javier,  Ecuador.    Adult 

male.    (No.  113306,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.) 

3,  3a.  Heteromys  desmarestiantis  Gray.    Teapa,  Tabasco,  Mexico.    Adult  fe- 

male.   (No.  100003,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

4,  4a.  Heteromys  longicaudattts  Gray.    Montecristo,  Tabasco,  Mexico.    Adult 

female.    (No.  100211,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
5, 5a.  Heteromys  goldmani   Merriam.    Type.    Chicharras,    Chiapas,    Mexico. 

Adult  male.    (No.  77576,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
6, 6a.  Heteromys  fuscatus    Allen.    Type.    Timia,    Nicaragua.    Adult    male. 

(No.  28451,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 
7,  7a.  Heteromys  gaumeri  Allen   and   Chapman.    Tunkas,    Yucatan.    Adult 

female.    (No.  108129,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
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Skulls  of  Heteromys. 

1,  la.  H.  jesnpi.  4,  4a.  H.  loneicandatus.  6,  6a.  H.  fuscatus. 

2,  2a.  H.  australis.  5, 5a.  H.  goldmani.  7.  7a.  H.  gaumeri. 
8,  8a.  H.  desmarestianiis. 
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PLATE  III. 

(Nattml  size.] 

F1Q8. 1,  la.  Liomys  pictus  (Thomas).    Anneria,  Colima,  Mexico.    Adult  male.    (No. 
45371,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.,  Biological  Survey  CoU.) 

2,  2a.  Liomys  pictuB  parviceps  Croldman.    Topotype.    La  Salada,  Michoacaa, 

Mexico.    Adult  male.    (No.  126481,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey 
CoU.) 

3,  3a.  Liomys  crispus  Merriam.  .  Topotype.    Tonala,  Chiapas,  Mexico.    Adult 

male.    (No.  75104,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

4,  4a.  Liomys  irraratui  aUeni  (Coues).    Topotype.    Rio  Verde,  San  Luis  Potosi, 

Mexico.    Adult  male.    (No.  82116,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey 
CoU.) 

5,  5a.  Liomys  vrroratus  (Gray).    Oaxaca,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.    Adult  male.    (No. 

68376,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  CoU.) 

6,  6a.  Liomys  hulleri  (Thomas).    Topotype.    La  Laguna,  Sierra  de  Juanacatlan, 

Jalisco,  Mexico.    Adult  female.    (No.  88176,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biolog- 
ical Survey  Coll.) 
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Skulls  of  Liomys. 

1,  la.  L.  pictus.  8.  3a.  L.  crispus.  5.  5a.  L.  Irroratiis. 

2,  2a.  L.  p.  piirviceps.  4,  4a.  L.  1.  allenl.  6.  (\a.  L.  bulleri. 
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LIFE  ZONES  AND  CROP  ZONES  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 


By  Veknon  Bailet. 


IVTBODXrCTIOV. 

The  Biological  Survey  has  carried  on  field  work  in  every  important 
valley  and  mountain  range  in  New  Mexico,  and  has  gathered  material 
for  a  fairly  detailed  map  of  the  life  zones  of  the  State,  which  accom- 
panies the  present  report,  and  for  reports  on  the  birds  and  mammals 
to  be  published  later.  The  practical  purpose  of  mapping  life  zones 
and  their  subdivisions  is  to  show  the  extent  and  location  of  areas  in 
the  several  States  in  which  certain  farm  products  thrive  and  outside 
of  which  they  can  not  be  made  to  thrive.  In  traversing  the  country 
even  the  most  casual  observer  is  often  struck  by  the  contrast  in  the 
plant  and  animal  life  of  different  regions.  These  differences  some- 
times conform  to  natural  geographic  areas,  but  upon  close  investi- 
gation are  almost  invariably  found  to  correspond  to  changes  of  cli- 
matic conditions.  By  careful  study  of  the  distribution  of  native 
species  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  plants,^  which  have  repro- 
duced for  ages  in  their  respective  regions  until  they  have  become 
thoroughly  adapted  to  them,  it  is  possible  to  plot  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  areas  which  are  marked  by  groups  of  species  with  similar 
ranges.  In  this  way  the  climatic  belts  or  life  zones  which  cross  the 
continent  have  been  traced  out  and  mapped  with  some  detail.  The 
temperature  during  the  season  of  growth  and  reproduction  controls 
the  ranges  of  animals  and  plants,  and  therefore  determines  the 
extent  and  limits  of  the  several  zones. 

While  the  climate  may  vary  slightly  in  different  parts  of  a  distri- 
bution area,  and  always  varies  more  or  less  in  different  years,  the 
total  range  of  variation  does  not  exceed  the  power  of  adaptation 
possessed  by  the  species  living  within  the  area.  Beyond  its  borders, 
however,  many  or  most  of  the  species  which  characterize  it  give  way 

■  Many  species  in  other  group8,notably  of  insects  and  mollnsks,  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  determining 
the  limits  of  distribution  areas,  but  unfortunately  their  ranges  have  not  been  mapped  with  sufficient  aoco- 
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to  others  that  in  turn  have  become  adapted  to  their  own  climatic 
conditions.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  zone  boundaries 
are  never  sharply  marked  in  nature  except  on  steep  slopes,  but  change 
gradually  as  one  set  of  average  climatic  conditions  is  succeeded  by 
another.  They  are  here  mapped  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  mean  limits  as  indicated  by  the  ranges  of  species  of  plants  and 
animals. 

Not  all  distribution  areas,  however,  are  of  equal  rank.  Some  are 
so  strongly  characterized  that  comparatively  few  species  overlap  the 
boundaries,  while  others  limit  the  ranges  of  a  smaller  percentage  of 
species.  Some  are  of  great  extent,  while  others  are  very  restricted, 
and  all  are  of  irregular  outline  in  conformity  to  the  climatic  barriers 
by  which  they  are  bounded.  The  broad  and  strongly  marked  life 
zones  are  made  up  of  minor  units,  or  subdivisions,  some  of  which  are 
so  well  marked  as  to  have  widely  different  crop  adaptations.  In 
New  Mexico,  however,  the  main  life  zones  are  comparatively  uniform 
except  the  Upper  Sonoran,  in  which  the  subdivisions  are  sufficiently 
well  marked  to  show  important  differences  in  agricultural  possi- 
bilities. In  the  other  zones  the  crops  that  are  found  to  flourish  in 
one  section  can  be  safely  introduced  into  other  sections  of  the  same 
zone  without  the  necessity  of  slow  and  costly  experimentation. 

New  Mexico,  while  rich  in  prehistoric  ruins  and  containing  some  of 
the  oldest  Caucasian  settlements  in  the  United  States,  has  only 
recently  begun  to  make  rapid  strides  in  modem  agriculture.  ''Dry 
farming  *'  is  now  encroaching  upon  much  of  the  best  stock  range, 
while  irrigation  is  reclaiming  many  of  the  desert  valleys.  TTie 
Reclamation  Service  and  private  irrigation  companies  are  building 
numerous  reservoirs,  canals,  and  ditches  to  conserve  and  utilize  the 
water,  and  eventually  much  more  of  the  desert  will  be  brought  under 
cultivation. 

Stock  raising,  forestry,  and  mining  are  being  put  on  a  scientific 
basis.  Graded  cattle  have  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the 
Texas  longhom;  valuable  horses  are  superseding  the  cayuse;  the 
grade  of  sheep  in  many  places  is  being  greatly  improved;  lumbering 
is  coming  under  Government  control  that,  while  utilizing  the  forests, 
will  perpetuate  them;  and  mining  methods  are  being  improved  so 
that  low-grade  ores  are  worked  at  a  profit. 

Certain  sections  are  becoming  famous  for  the  flavor  and  quality  of 
fruits,  which  develop  and  mature  to  their  greatest  perfection  under 
the  combined  influence  of  an  arid  atmosphere  and  the  proper  control 
of  moisture  in  the  soil.  Various  forage  crops,  grains,  and  vegetables 
have  proved  signally  successful  in  restricted  areas,  and  if  the  best 
results  of  a  steadily  developing  agriculture  are  to  be  obtained  the 
boundaries  of  the  areas  of  approximately  uniform  agricultural  char- 
acter should  be  mapped  and  be  made  known. 
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Anyone  familiar  with  the  local  flora  and  fauna  can  determine  by 
reference  to  a  list  of  the  plants,  birds,  and  mammals  living  in  each 
zone  the  zonal  position  of  any  locality  in  New  Mexico  even  without 
referring  to  the  zone  map,  while  the  map  will  usually  enable  one 
not  familiar  with  the  native  plants  and  animals  to  learn  in  which  zone 
he  resides.  The  map  should  also  aid  those  desiring  to  take  up  any 
specific  line  of  agriculture  to  locate  where  the  conditions  are  most 
favorable. 

OEVEBAL   PHTSICAL   FEATUBES. 

New  Mexico  is  diversified  by  numerous  mountain  ranges,  open 
plains,  and  extensive  valleys.  Its  higher  mountain  ranges  stand  out 
in  bold  relief,  usually  belted  or  capped  with  dark  forests,  but  there 
are  also  many  half  barren,  jagged  little  peaks  and  ridges,  rich  in  desert 
colors,  quaint  vegetation,  and  interesting  forms  of  animal  life,  and 
often  rich  in  minerals.  The  various  mountain  ranges  are  described 
in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
area  is  composed  of  grassy  plains  and  arid  valleys,  lying  between  the 
levels  of  4,000  and  7,000  feet.  These  also  are  described  in  some 
detail  imder  their  respective  zones. 

While  some  wide  areas  are  approximately  level  and  treeless,  there 
are  over  most  of  the  plains  frequent  canyons,  gulches,  "dry  washes" 
(temporary  watercourses),  and  occasional  streams.  The  canyons, 
stream  courses,  and  rough  country  generally  are  more  or  less  wooded, 
and  even  the  most  arid  valleys  supply  considerable  fuel  from  their 
scrubby  growth  of  mesquite  with  its  greatly  developed  root  system. 

The  lowest  part  of  the  State  is  in  the  south,  where  the  Pecos  River 
crosses  the  line  at  about  2,800  and  the  Rio  Grande  at  about  3,700 
feet,  while  the  highest  part  is  in  the  north,  where  Wheeler  Peak 
reaches  an  altitude  of  13,600  feet.* 

This  great  range  of  altitude,  together  with  an  extent  of  nearly  6° 
of  latitude,  gives  extremes  of  climate  suflBcient  to  include  all  of  the 
life  zones  of  North  America  above  the  Tropical  and  the  lower  division 
of  Lower  Sonoran,  and  to  give  a  correspondingly  wide  range  of  agri- 
cultural possibilities. 

The  climate '  of  New  Mexico  is  mainly  arid,  varying  from  semi- 
arid  on  the  eastern  plains,  with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  15  to 
20  inches,  to  extreme  arid  in  the  western  valleys,  with  an  average 
annual  rainfall  generally  given  as  varying  from  10  to  15  inches. 
There  are  very  few  data  as  to  the  amount  of  precipitation  in  the 
moimtains  either  in  summer  rains  or  winter  snowfall,  but  to  anyone 
who  has  been  in  the  higher  ranges  at  either  season  it  is  evident  that 

>  Wheeler  Peak  is  the  highest  point  in  the  Taos  Mountains,  or  the  part  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range 
northeast  of  the  Pueblo  of  Taos.  Rei>eated  aneroid  readings  from  the  railroad  as  a  known  base  make  It 
13,600  feet,  the  highest  peak  in  New  Mexico. 

*  See  Tinsley,  T.  D.,  Forty  Years  of  New  Mextoo  Climate,  Bull.  50,  New  Hex.  Agile.  Exp.  Sta.,  1006. 
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they  are  far  from  arid.  Summer  rains  are  frequent;  while  in  winter 
the  snow  often  lies  6  to  10  feet  deep  in  the  woods  and  in  summer 
rarely  if  ever  entirely  leaves  the  highest  peaks.  Thus  the  mountains 
feed  the  streams  that  water  the  valleys  and  while  mainly  above  the 
zones  of  agriculture  they  are  the  real  source  of  agricultural  wealth. 
Not  only  the  water  but  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  valleys  is  brought 
down  from  the  mountain  slopes  along  the  numerous  watercourses. 

Three  important  rivers  (the  Pecos,  the  Canadian,  and  the  Gila) 
have  their  sources  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  while  the  Rio 
Grande  traverses  its  entire  length  and  the  San  Juan  makes  a  wide 
circuit  through  its  northwestern  comer.  These  with  their  branches 
supply  far  more  water  than  is  at  present  used,  and  enough  when  fully 
utilized  to  reclaim  a  large  part  of  the  desert.  Still  there  are  areas 
to  which  water  can  not  be  brought  and  which  will  long  continue  as 
open  range.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  improvement  of  grazing 
lands  and  the  conversion  of  barren  desert  into  productive  grazing 
land.  The  resources  of  the  State  are  now  in  various  stages  of  devel- 
opment, some  well  advanced  and  others  only  beginning. 

The  best  of  these  short-grass  plains  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  where  they  comprise  a  wide  area  north  of  the  Canadian  River 
and  nearly  half  of  the  Llano  Estacado  lying  south  of  that  river. 
These  treeless,  windnswept  plains,  once  a  terror  to  travelers,  are  now 
dotted  with  ranches  and  windmills,  marked  by  good  roads  and  fences, 
and  enlivened  by  coimtless  herds  of  cattle.  Between  the  Pecos  and 
the  Rio  Grande  lies  another  wide  area  of  plains  slightly  more  arid, 
while  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  extensive  but  much  broken  and 
generally  still  more  arid  plains.  These  grassy  plains  furnish  most  of 
the  range  for  vast  niunbers  of  stock  produced  in  New  Mexico,  but 
much  of  the  best  stock  range  is  now  being  used  for  'Mry  farming," 
and  homes  are  being  established  in  the  semiarid  regions,  where  there 
is  no  possibiUty  of  irrigation. 

The  principal  valleys  of  the  State  are  the  Rio  Grande,  Pecos,  and 
Gila  in  the  south,  the  Canadian  in  the  northeast,  and  the  San  Juan 
in  the  northwest.  These,  while  comprising  the  hottest  and  most 
arid  parts  of  the  State,  are  of  the  greatest  agricultural  importance^ 
as  they  contain  extensive  areas  of  rich  alluvial  soil  and  an  ample 
supply  of  water  for  irrigating  a  large  part  of  it.*  The  native  vege- 
tation of  the  lowest  and  hottest  of  these  valleys  is  sparse  and  scat- 
tered, so  that  their  value  as  stock  range  is  comparatively  slight,  but 
under  irrigation  they  are  extremely  productive. 

PEBSOVVEL   AVD   ACKVOWLEDaMEVTS. 

The  field  work  on  which  the  present  report  is  mainly  based  was 
carried  on  by  the  author  xmder  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 

1  See  SuUlvan,  Vernon  L.,  Irrigation  in  New  Mexico,  BuU.  216,  Office  Exp.  Sta.,  U.  8.  Dept.  Agrio.,  1909. 
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with  the  assistance  at  different  times  of  B.  H.  Dutcher,  Arthur  H. 
Howell,  E.  A.  Goldman,  N.  HoUister,  J.  Alden  Loring,  James  A. 
Gaut,  E.  A.  Weller,  and  Clarence  Birdseye.  Additional  field  notes 
have  been  contributed  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  H.  W.  Henshaw,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Fisher,  and  E.  W.  Nelson.  Other  assistance  and  information 
will  be  credited  as  far  as  possible  under  the  separate  notes.  The 
various  published  local  lists  of  birds,  mammals,  and  plants  have  been 
of  much  assistance. 

For  the  identification  of  plants  tinned  in  to  the  United  States 
National  Herbariimi,  I  am  especially  indebted  to  F.  V.  CoviUe,  J.  N. 
Rose,  E.  L.  Greene,  Paul  C.  Standley,  and  E.  O.  Wooton,  and  for 
specimens  of  trees  turned  in  to  the  Forest  Service,  to  George  B. 
Sudworth.  From  both  Prof.  Wooton  and  Mr.  Standley  I  have 
received  much  assistance  in  preparing  the  zone  lists  of  plants,  and  the 
names  of  grasses,  cactuses,  and  Eriogonum  were  supplied  in  large 
part  by  Prof.  Wooton. 

From  Prof.  Fabian  Garcia,  horticultiuist  of  the  New  Mexico 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  I  have  received  many  practical 
suggestions,  and  through  the  numerous  publications  of  the  experi- 
ment station,  by  Garcia  and  others,  I  have  drawn  freely  on  the  fimd 
of  information  collected  by  the  various  members  of  the  staff. 

LIFE   ZOVES   AVD   CBOP   ZOVES   OF  HEW  MEXICO. 

Six  of  the  transcontinental  life  zones  are  represented  in  New 
Mexico  (see  frontispiece)  as  broad  bands  sweeping  across  the  State,  as 
tongues  reaching  in  from  farther  south,  or  as  encircling  rings  or  caps 
on  the  elevated  peaks  and  moimtain  ranges.  Lower  Sonoran,  the 
zone  of  mesquite,  comes  into  the  southern  valleys  along  the  Pecos, 
Rio  Grande,  and  GUa  Rivers,  and  over  the  low  plains  of  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  State;  Upper  Sonoran,  the  zone  of  nut  pine  and 
juniper,  covers  most  of  the  plains  and  foothill  country;  Transition, 
the  zone  of  yellow  pine,  covers  generally  the  middle  mountain  slopes 
of  the  high  ranges;  Canadian,  the  zone  of  spruce  and  fir,  covers  the 
higher  mountain  slopes;  Hvdsonian,  the  zone  of  dwarf  spruces,  occurs 
as  a  narrow  belt  of  scrubby  timberUne  trees  around  the  high  peaks; 
and  the  treeless  Arctic-Alpine  Zone  caps  many  of  the  higher  peaks 
in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range. 

LOWBB  SONOBAN  ZONB.^ 

{The  zone  of  mesquite  and  creosote  husTi.) 

While  only  the  upper  or  cooler  part  of  this  arid  division  of  the 
Lower  Austral  2iOne  comes  into  southern  New  Mexico,  it  covers  an  area 

1  Lower  and  Upper  Sonoran  are  here  spoken  of  as  sonee,  wMe  they  are  in  reality  only  the  arid  subdivisions 
erf  the  Lower  and  Upper  Austral  Zones.  The  humid  divisions  of  these,  the  Austroriparian  and  Carolinian, 
are  not  represented  in  New  Mexico.  For  full  classification  and  nomenclature  of  life  tones  of  North  America 
see  Life  Zones  and  Crop  Zones  of  the  United  States,  by  C.  Hart  Merriam  (Bull.  10,  Biological  Survey,  1896), 
and  the  Fourth  Provisional  Zone  Map  of  North  America,  prepared  by  the  Biolo^cal  Survey,  1910. 
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of  approxunately  18,000  square  miles,  some  of  which  is  of  great  agricul- 
tural value.  It  extends  up  the  Pecos  Valley  to  Roswell  and  in  dilute 
form  beyond;  covers  most  of  the  Tularosa  Valley;  and  extends  up  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  to  Socorro  and  in  narrow  strips  beyond;  and  west 
from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  dilute  form  over  the  Deming  Plains  to 
the  Upper  Gila  and  San  Francisco  River  Valleys.  The  Playas, 
Animas,  and  Hachita  Valleys  are  also  mainly  Lower  Sonoran.  The 
zone  has  no  important  subdivisions  in  New  Mexico  and  is  as  uniform 
in  climate  as  in  the  assemblage  of  species  which  mark  its  boundaries. 
The  greatest  difference  lies  between  its  east  and  west  extremes,  the 
Pecos  and  Gila  Valleys,  each  of  which  draws  some  of  its  species  from 
adjoining  areas — a  few  plains  species  entering  the  Pecos  Valley  and 
a  few  species  extending  up  the  Gila  Valley  from  Arizona. 

It  is  the  region  of  mesquite  and  creosote  bush,  striking  shrubs 
which  most  conspicuously  mark  the  zone,  the  mesquite  marking  a 
liberal  and  the  creosote  a  more  conservative  boundary.  Along  the 
upper  edge  of  the  zone  there  is  the  usual  overlapping  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Sonoran  species,  often  resulting  on  gradual  slopes  in  a  com- 
plete mixture  of  the  two  zones  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  the 
dominant  species  at  any  point  usually  show  to  which  zone  that  point 
really  belongs. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  Lower  Sonoran  Zone  for  agricultural 
purposes  are  its  high  temperature  and  long  growing  period.  Many 
crops  mature  that  will  not  succeed  in  a  cooler  zone,  and  several 
successive  crops  are  often  raised  on  the  same  ground  during  one  sea- 
son. The  abundance  of  water  and  the  rich  soil  of  its  principal  valleys 
make  it,  despite  its  limited  area  of  arable  land,  the  most  important 
agricultural  zone  in  the  State.  With  the  extension  of  irrigation  its 
importance  will  be  greatly  increased,  for  at  present  agriculture  is 
confined  mainly  to  the  lowest  valley  bottoms,  which  owing  to  the 
settling  of  cold  air  currents  are  more  subject  to  spring  and  fall  frosts 
than  the  adjoining  bench  lands.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  frost 
often  occurs  on  bottom  lands  when  surrounding  areas  50  or  100  feet 
higher  escape,  and  these  so-called  *' thermal  belts'*  should  be  taken 
advantage  of,  especially  in  fruit  raising. 

The  slight  differences  in  the  native  species  in  each  of  the  Lower 
Sonoran  valleys  may  indicate  slight  variations  in  climatic  or  physi- 
ographic conditions,  but  there  are  also  in  each  valley  local  conditions 
of  soil  and  moisture  that  determine  the  limits  of  certain  species,  espe- 
cially of  plants.  Most  of  these  local  peculiarities  can  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  some  line  of  agriculture  and  all  should  be  studied  until 
thoroughly  understood. 

PECOS  VALLEY. 

This  is  the  least  arid  of  the  Lower  Sonoran  valleys  in  New  Mexico, 
and  while  characterized  in  the  main  by  the  same  species  which  occur 
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Fig.  1— Mesquite  (Prosopis  qlandulosa)  in  Lower  Sonoran  Valley  West  of 

Deminq. 


Fig.  2.— Creosote  Bush  (Covillea  glutinosa)  on  Lower  Sonoran   Mesa  above 

El  Paso. 
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in  the  others  it  has  a  more  vigorous  plant  growth,  better  grazing  on 
the  uplands,  and  in  places  may  allow  some  successful  agriculture  by 
"dry-farming"  methods.  The  bottom  lands  and  adjacent  valley 
slopes  which  have  received  first  attention  in  farm  development  are 
characterized  by  a  vigorous  growth  of  cottonwood,  willows,  bac- 
charis,  chrysothanmus,  atriplex,  dondia,  heliotrope,  salt  grass,  and 
other  saline  and  alkaline  plants,  none  of  which  are  very  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  Lower  Sonoran  Zone.  It  is  even  questionable 
whether  these  cool  bottoms  should  be  classed  as  pure  Lower  Sonoran. 
The  slightly  elevated  bench  lands  along  the  sides  of  the  stream  val- 
leys, however,  carry  full  sets  of  the  most  characteristic  zone  plants, 
mesquite,  creosote  bush,  Acacia  conatricta,  Flourensia  cemua,  allthom 
{Koeberlinia  spinosa),  ocotillo  (Fouquieria  splendens)^  Berheris  trifcl- 
iolata,  sotol  (Dasylirion  texanum),  lechuguilla  (Agave  lechuguilla) , 
Yucca  macrocarpay  and  many  others  that  definitely  fix  the  zonal  po- 
sition of  these  parts  of  the  valley. 

In  the  Pecos  Valley,  as  elsewhere  near  the  border  of  a  zone,  these 
plants  give  place  to  Upper  Sonoran  species  on  north  slopes  or  along 
cold  bottoms,  a  fact  that  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  diversified 
farming  or  horticulture.  Until  very  recently  little  of  the  unmis- 
takably Lower  Sonoran  area  of  this  valley  has  been  under  cultiva- 
tion, because  it  is  easier  to  carry  water  over  the  lower  levels.  It 
seems  a  safe  prediction,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  Pecos 
Valley  will  eventually  be  brought  under  cultivation  through  the 
extension  of  irrigation  systems,  the  storage  of  flood  and  rain  water 
along  the  side  streams,  and  a  partial  use  of  dry-farming  methods. 
Even  the  slopes  that  can  never  be  irrigated  can  be  greatly  improved 
for  grazing  by  a  system  of  contour  furrows  that  will  catch  and  hold 
the  rain  where  it  falls.  After  a  heavy  rain  in  this  valley  the  water 
is  said  to  rise  sometimes  50  feet  in  an  hour  in  Pecos  Canyon  lower 
down,  so  quickly  does  it  run  off  the  open  surface. 

The  Lower  Sonoran  Zone  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  as  indicated  on  the 
map  (frontispiece)  includes  some  mixed  areas,  especially  along  the 
edges  and  in  the  narrow  northern  strip  extending  along  the  river 
between  Roswell  and  Santa  Rosa,  where  only  traces  of  the  zone  are 
found  on  hot  slopes  in  the  form  of  dwarf  mesquite  and  occasional 
bushes  of  small-leaved  sumac  (SchmaUzia  microphyUa) ,  Zizyphus  oh- 
tusifolia,  Parosela  formosaj  Opuntia  leptocaulis,  and  0.  cyclodes,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  less  closely  restricted  species  of  birds,  mam- 
mals, and  reptiles.  So  narrow  a  strip  as  this  northern  extension 
would  hardly  be  indicated  on  the  map  except  for  its  importance  as 
a  highway  for  the  distribution  of  Lower  Sonoran  species  between 
the  Pecos  and  Canadian  River  Valleys  through  the  narrow  gap 
around  the  northern  end  of  the  Staked  Plains,  and  the  consequent 
intrusion  of  a  dilute  Lower  Sonoran  element  in  the  New  Mexico  part 
of  the  Canadian  River  Valley  north  of  Tucumcari. 
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CANADIAN   BIYEB  VALLEY. 

The  Lower  Sonoran  element  in  the  Canadian  River  Valley  on 
warm  slopes  and  open  plains  reaches  from  the  Texas  line  up  the 
valley  above  Tucumcari,  with  scattered  traces  across  the  low  pass 
to  Santa  Rosa  on  the  Pecos.  It  is  marked  by  such  characteristic 
species  as  mesquite,  small-leaved  sumac  {Schmdlteia  microphyUa)f 
soapberry  tree  {SapindiLS  margiruUus),  Paroaela  formoaa,  Krameria 
aecundi/hfUf  and  Opuntia  leptocaviis,  and  by  the  scaled  quail,  road- 
runner,  Texas  woodpecker,  Scott's  oriole,  desert  and  Cassin's  spar- 
rows, and  the  western  mockingbird. 

While  a  great  number  of  species  in  this  valley  are  Upper  Sonoran, 
the  strong  admixture  of  Lower  Sonoran  species  indicates  a  modified 
climate,  in  which  some  Lower  Sonoran  crops  would  doubtless  thrive. 

TULABOSA  VALLEY. 

The  great  valley  lying  between  the  Sacramento  and  San  Andres 
Mountain  ranges  is  almost  entirely  Lower  Sonoran,  but  so  extremely 
arid  and  so  unlikely  to  be  adequately  irrigated,  imless  from  subter- 
ranean sources,  that  at  present  it  is  agriculturally  unimportant. 
Over  great  stretches  the  land  is  level  and  the  soil  of  excellent  quality, 
but  the  few  marginal  streams  barely  reach  the  edges  of  the  valley 
and  furnish  a  very  limited  supply  of  water. 

The  striking  features  of  the  valley  are  its  diminutive  forests  of  tree- 
like yuccas  ( YtLcca  radiosa),  its  scattered  growth  of  low  desert  shrubs 
and  cactuses,  its  dunes  of  white  gypsum  sand,  extensive  playas  with 
incrustations  of  salt  and  alkali,  salt  marshes,  and  wide  flows  or  ja^ed 
outcroppings  of  black  lava  rock.  In  climate  and  in  plant  and  animal 
life  it  is  practically  identical  with  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  above  El 
Paso,  with  which  it  connects  through  low  gaps  in  the  moimtain. 

BIO  OBANDE   VALLEY. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  from  the  Texas  line  north  to  Socorro  is 
mainly  Lower  Sonoran,  and  traces  of  the  zone  extend  north  to  Las 
Lunas  and  into  the  lower  Puerco  Valley.  The  lateral  boundaries  are 
more  irregular  than  the  zone  map  indicates,  just  as  the  details  of 
valley  surface  and  slope  are  more  intricate  than  any  map  can  show. 
In  general,  the  Lower  Sonoran  Zone  extends  from  the  western  foothills 
of  the  San  Andres  Mountains  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Mimbres  and 
Magdalena  Mountains  and  out  to  the  southwest  over  the  Deming 
plain.  On  east  and  west  slopes  the  upper  edge  of  this  zone  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  conforms  closely  to  the  5,000-fopt  contour,  but  on 
northeast  slopes  usually  runs  500  feet  lower  and  on  southwest  slopes 
500  feet  higher.  On  very  steep  slopes  the  variation  is  even  greater, 
while  on  very  gentle  slopes  it  is  proportionately  less.    Many  low 
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mountain  ranges,  high  hills,  or  ridges  stand  out  as  Upper  Sonoran 
islands  in  this  area,  while  slopes  dipping  northward  are  generally 
Upper  Sonoran  down  to  about  4,500  feet. 

The  lowest  part  of  the  immediate  river  valley,  where  most  of  the 
farming  has  been  carried  on,  is  evidently  not  the  warmest  part  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  While  most  of  its  v^etation  is  of  Lower  Sonoran 
species,  such  as  mesquite,  screw  bean,  acacia,  atriplex,  dondia, 
zizyphus,  baccharis,  pluchea,  lycium,  chilopsis,  willows,  and  cotton- 
woods,  some  of  these  also  run  into  or  through  the  Upper  Sonoran 
Zone.    The  side  slopes  of  the  valley  are  more  purely  Lower  Sonoran, 


Fio.  l.—Rio  Qrande  Valley  at  Las  Palomas,  below  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir. 

as  shown  by  their  flora  and  fauna.  The  characteristic  plants  of  these 
middle  slopes  are  mesquite,  acacia,  creosote  bush,  ocotiUo  {Fouquieria 
splendens),  allthom  {Koeberlinia  spinosa),  small-leaved  sumac 
(SchmaUzia  rrticrophyUa) ,  tree  yuccas  {Yucca  radiosa  and  Y.  macro- 
carpa),  cactuses  {Echinocactua  wislizenij  OpurUia  leptocavliSy  and  0. 
engdmanni)  f  Flourensia  cemua,  ColeoaarUhus  ladniatus,  Krameria 
canescens,  Parosda  frvtescens,  Ephedra  trifurca,  and  Thamnosma 
texanum. 

The  distribution  of  mammal,  bird,  and  reptile  life  is  less  influenced 
than  that  of  plant  life  by  slight  local  changes  of  climate,  but  in 
determining  the  zones  over  the  valley  at  large  is  of  equal,  if  not 
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greater,  importance.  The  great  advantage  of  plants  is  that  they  are 
alwajTB  conspicuous,  while  the  ranges  of  animals  must  be  worked  out 
slowly  by  collecting  or  identifying  many  individuals  of  each  species 
North  over  the  great  dry  Jornada  Valley/  which  is  part  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  the  general  level  rises  to  nearly  5,000  feet,  and  the 
long  undulations  alternate  in  Lower  Sonoran  Zone  on  south  slopes 
and  Upper  Sonoran  on  north  slopes.  Such  details  can  not  be  shown 
on  a  small  scale  zone  map,  but  are  coimted  as  a  part  of  the  overlapping 
always  found  along  the  junction  of  two  zones.  Farther  north,  from 
San  Marcial  to  Socorro,  there  is  considerable  overlapping,  while  north 
of  Socorro  are  only  scattered  traces  of  Lower  Sonoran  species,  some  of 
which  reach  nearly  to  Albuquerque. 

THE   DEMINO   PLAIN. 

The  broad  arid  plain  lying  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Gila  Val- 
leys, with  Deming  as  its  center,  is  mainly  below  4,500  feet.  Numerous 
sharp  and  rugged  little  peaks,  craters,  and  mountain  ranges  rise  from 
its  general  level,  and  basin  valleys  drop  a  little  below.  The  level 
plain  is  dominated  by  Lower  Sonoran  species,  which  riiri  up  to  a  little 
above  5,000  feet  on  warm  slopes  and  down  to  about  4,500  feet  on  cold 
slopes.  The  Hachita,  Playas,  and  San  Luis  Valleys  form  part  of  this 
Lower  Sonoran  plain,  which  opens  out  broadly  to  the  valley  of  the 
Gila  and  other  Lower  Sonoran  valleys  of  southern  Arizona. 

The  plants  and  animals  of  these  plains  are  mainly  the  same  as  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  with  a  few  Arizona  species  coming  in  on  the 
west.  In  fact,  this  plain  is  the  great  highway  through  which  the  Gila 
River  Valley  and  Rio  Grande  Valley  species  characteristic  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  zone  have  freely  intermingled.  The  lower  or  sub- 
tropical division  of  Lower  Sonoran,  as  represented  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas  and  the  Gila  Valley  of  Arizona,  are,  however,  sepa- 
rated by  this  upper  division  of  the  zone,  and  their  characteristic  plants, 
mammals,  and  reptiles  are  widely  different.  The  characteristic  birds 
of  the  two  regions  are  for  obvious  reasons  more  nearly  the  same. 

There  are  practically  no  permanent  streams  over  these  dry  plains, 
but  in  many  places  good  water  lies  near  the  surface,  and  some  agri- 
culture is  carried  on  by  pumping  or  by  storing  flood  water. 

Grazing  is  generally  sparse  and  poor,  but  it  could  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  a  system  of  cross  furrowing  to  hold  the  rain  where  it  falls 
on  the  sloping  surfaces  and  by  closing  the  arroyos  so  as  to  turn  the 
water  out  over  dry  mesas.     This  would  also  prevent  the  formation  of 

1  Valle  Jornada  del  Muerto,  the  "valley  of  the  Journey  of  death,"  was  so  named  from  the  death  of  the 
Spanish  refugees  who  perished  there  of  thirst  in  1680  on  their  flight  down  its  waterless  stretch  of  90  miles 
to  Old  Mexico.  In  1867  Oen.  H.  C.  Merriam  marched  his  infantry  down  this  valley  with  the  water  each 
man  could  carry  in  his  canteen ,  covering  the  distance  in  three  night  marches ,  with  no  great  suflering  or  dan- 
ger. Now  stock  ranches  dot  the  valley  here  and  there,  and  windmills  and  water  tanks  may  be  seen  tnm 
the  train. 
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great  shallow  lakes  in  the  valley  bottoms  which  in  drying  up  leave 
miles  of  worthless  mud  flats  or  **playas."  Because  of  the  mild 
winters  and  the  fact  that  the  grasses  cure  well  and  retain  their  nutri- 
ment, the  grazing  would  be  especially  valuable  if  the  grass  were 
more  abundant. 

GILA  VALLEY. 

The  Lower  Sonoran  Zone  extends  up  the  Gila  Valley  into  New 
Mexico  for  about  50  miles,  or  a  little  beyond  Cliflf,  and  strong  traces 
of  it  reach  up  the  Valley  of  the  San  Francisco,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Gila,  well  within  the  State.  These  valleys  are  narrow,  but  both 
contain  rich  agricultural  land  with  abundance  of  pure  water  for 
irrigation. 

The  characteristic  Lower  Sonoran  plants  of  the  Gila  Valley  are  creo- 
sote bush,  mesquite,  acacia,  mimosa,  chilopsis,  fouquieria,  zizyphus, 
sapindus,  atriplex.  Yucca  radiosa,  and  several  species  of  cactus.*  Its 
birds  are  Gambel's  and  scaled  quail,  road-runner,  Gila  woodpecker, 
Texas  woodpecker,  vermilion  flycatcher,  black  phoebe,  Abert's 
towhee,  cactus  wren,  and  crissal  thrasher. 

Its  mammals  are  the  large  and  small  kangaroo  rats  (Dipodomys 
apectabUis  and  D.  merriami),  Ord  kangaroo  rat  (Perodipv^  ordi), 
Baird  pocket  mouse  (PerognathiLS  flaws)  j  Arizona  grasshopper  mouse 
(Pnychomys  torridus),  Ajithony  white-footed  mouse  (Peramyacua 
anthonyi)f  Arizona  pocket  gopher  (TJ^omomys  cervinus),  little  canyon 
bat  (PipistreUus  hesperus),  New  Me!xico  desert  fox  {Vvlpea  macroiia 
neomexicana)f  and  probably  the  gray-tailed  antelope  squirrel 
(AmmoapermophiliLa  harriai),  which  at  least  comes  near  the  line  and 
which  enters  the  Ammas  Valley  farther  south. 

CHARACTERISTIO  LOWER  SONORAN  SPECIES  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  following  list  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  plants  includes 
the  species  that  best  mark  the  limits  of  the  Lower  Sonoran  Zone  in 
New  Mexico.  Comparatively  few  of  these  occur  throughout  the  zone 
and  some  reach  only  into  a  comer  or  inhabit  a  very  restricted  area 
in  the  State. 

Only  breeding  birds  are  given  in  the  zone  lists,  as  the  greater 
number  of  migrants  passing  through  on  their  way  north  and  south 
occiu*  in  practically  the  whole  of  the  State  at  one  time  or  another  with 
little  regard  to  zonal  limits.  Also  some  of  the  birds  that  breed  in 
the  higher  zones  of  the  State  spend  the  winters  in  the  lower  zones, 
while  others  breeding  in  the  low  hot  zones  hurry  into  the  mountains 
or  a  higher  zone  when  the  breeding  season  is  over  and  remain  there 
during  the  dryest  and  hottest  part  of  summer.  Some  of  the  birds 
breed  as  early  as  February  and  March,  while  others  breed  in  mid- 
summer, and  many  breed  more  than  once  in  a  season,  so  that  the 
86914**— 13 2 
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mere  presence  of  a  bird  at  a  given  locality  in  summer  is  not  always 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  breeding  there.  The  actual  breeding  ranges 
of  many  species  are  not  well  determined.  In  some  cases  the  records 
are  few  and  some  of  these  may  be  erroneous,  so  that  the  present 
lists  are  only  provisional. 

Mammals  are  generally  more  stable  in  their  range,  but  some  are 
more  or  less  migratory  or  nomadic,  and  others  are  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  climatic  and  environmental  conditions.  Some  of  the  com- 
mon species  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  zone  lists,  being  found 
in  so  many  zones  that  their  distribution  has  little  zonal  significance. 
Most  of  the  species,  however,  are  very  constant  in  their  range. 

MAMMALS  OP  THB  LOWER  80N0RAN  ZONE  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 
[Species  marked  U,  occur  also  in  Upper  Sonoran  Zone.] 


Didelpkia  mexicanus  texentiSf  Texas  Opos- 
sum. 

Tatu  novemdnctum  texanum,  Texas  Ar- 
madillo. 

Tayassu  anguUUumy  Texas  Peccary. 

Ammospermophilus  interpreSf  Texas  Ante- 
lope Squirrel. 

Ammospermophilus  harrisif  Gray-tailed 
Antelope  Squirrel. 

CUellus  mexicanus  parvidens^  Rio  Grande 
Ground  Squirrel. 

Citellus  spilosoma  macraspilotuSf  Spotted 
Ground  Squirrel. 

Citellus  spilosoma  arens^  Spotted  Sand 
Squirrel. 

Onychomys  torriduSf  Arizona  Grasshopper 
Mouse. 

Peromyscus  eremicuSy  Desert  White-footed 
Mouse. 

Peromyscus  eremicus  anthonyiy  Anthony 
White-footed  Mouse. 

Peromyscus  lewcopus  tomillOf  Tomillo 
White-footed  Mouse 

Peromyscus  leucopus  arizona^^  Arizona 
White-footed  Mouse. 

Reithrodontomys  megalotisy  Large-eared 
Harvest  Mouse. 

Neotoma  micropxu  canescens,  Gray  Wood 
Rat 

Sigmodon  hispidus  herUmdieriy  Berlandier 
Cotton  Rat. 

Sigmodon  minimus  goUhnani,  Goldman 
Cotton  Rat. 

Fiber  zihethicus  ripensiSf  Pecos  River 
Muskrat. 

Fiber  zibethictis  pallidus,  Pale  Muskrat. 


Castor  canadensis  froTidator,  Broad-tailed 

Beaver. 
Geomys  arenarius,  Desert  Pocket  Gopher. 
Thomomys  aureus  lachuguiUay  LechuguiUa 

Pocket  Gopher. 
Thomomys    cervinusy     Arizona    Pocket 

Gopher. 
Perognathus  penicillatus  eremicuSy  Desert 

Pocket  Mouse. 
Perognathus    penicillatus    pricdy     Price 

Pocket  Mouse. 
Perognathus    intermediuSy     Intermediate 

Pocket  Mouse. 
Perognathus  flavus,  Baird  Pocket  Mouse. 
Perognathus    msrriami    gilvus,    Dutcher 

Pocket  Mouse. 
Perodipus  ordiy  Ord  Kangaroo  Rat. 
Dipodomys  msrriamij  Merriam  Kangaroo 

Rat. 
Dipodomys  msrriami  amhiguuSy  El  Paso 

Kangaroo  Rat. 
Dipodomys  spectabilisy    Large   Kangaroo 

Rat.     U. 
Lepus  cali/omicus  texianuSy  Texas  Jack 

Rabbit.     U. 
Lepus  caltfomicus  eremicuSy  Desert  Jack 

Rabbit. 
Sylvilagus  auduhoni  minoTy  Desert  Cot- 
tontail. 
Felis  onca  hemandeziy  Jaguar. 
VtUpes  macrotis  neomsxicanay  New  Mexico 

Desert  Fox. 
Canis  Tneamsiy  Meams  Coyote.     U. 
Procyon  lotor  mexicanus y  Mexican  Raccoon. 
Nasua  narica  pallida  y  Nasua. 
Taxidea  taxus  herUmdieriy  Mexican  Bad- 
ger.    U. 
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MAMMALS  OF  THE  LOWER  SONORAN  ZONE  IN   NEW  MEZIOO— COntUIUed. 


MusUlafienatui  neonuxicanus,  New  Mex- 
ico Weasel. 

SpilogaU  leucopariay  Rio  Grande  Spotted 
Skunk. 

SpilogaU  amJbigwiy  Chihuahua  Spotted 
Skunk. 

SpilogaU  arizonae J  Arizona  Spotted  Skunk. 

Mephitis  leuoomHray  Hooded  Skunk. 

Mephitis  mesomelas  variansj  Texas  Skunk. 

Conepatus  mesoleucus  meamsit  Meams 
White-backed  Skunk. 


Notiosorex  crawfardif  flared  Shrew. 
Myotis  ifumanensist  Yuma  Bat.     U. 
Myotis  veli/er^  Cave  Bat.     U. 
Myotis    califomicusy     Little    California 

Bat.     U. 
Myotis  thysoTiodes,  Fringed  Bat.     U. 
Myotis  incatUuSy  House  Bat. 
Pipistrellus  hespemSy  Little  Canyon  Bat. 
Antrozoiu  pallidust  Large  Pale  Bat.     U, 
NycHnomus  mexicanus,  Free-tailed  Bat. 


BREEDING   BIRDS  OF  LOWER  SONORAN  ZONE  IN   NEW  MEXICO. 
[Species  marked  U.  occur  also  in  Upper  Sonoran  Zonei] 


Colinus  virginianus  texanus,  Texas  Bob- 
white. 

Callipepla  squamatOy  Scaled  Quail.   U. 

Lophortyx  gambeli,  GambePs  Quail. 

Melopelia  asiatica  (rucieaut,  White- winged 
Dove. 

ParabuUo  unicinctus  harrisiy  Harris's 
Hawk. 

ButM  abbreviatuSy  Zone-tailed  Hawk. 

Faloo  fusco^aeruUscenSy  Aplomado  Fal- 
con. 

Po/y6onM  cftmtwiy,*  Audubon's  Caracara. 

Aluco  pratincola,^  Bam  Owl. 

Speotyto  cunicularia  hypugaea.  Burrowing 
Owl.     U. 

Micropallas  wkitneyiy '  Elf  Owl. 

Geococcyx  califomianuSy  Road-runner. 

Dryobates  scalaris  cactophilus.  Cactus  Wood- 
pecker. 

Ceniurus  vropygialiSy  Gila  Woodpecker. 

ChordtiUs  acutipennis  texermSy  Texas 
Nighthawk. 

Calypte  costaCy  Costa's  Hummingbird. 

TyranniLS  voetferanSy  Cassin's  Kingbird.  U, 

Sayomis  nigricansy  Black  Phoebe. 

Pyrocephalus  rvMnus  mexicanuSy  Vermil- 
ion Flycatcher. 

Olocoris  alpestris  adustay  Scorched  Homed 
Lark. 

Corvus  crypto^eucu^, White-necked  Raven. 


Sturrulla  magna  hoopesiy  Rio  Grande 
Meadowlark. 

Icterus  parisorumy  Scott's  Oriole. 

Icterus  cuctdlatus  nelsoniy  Arizona  Hooded 
Oriole. 

Ampkispiia  bUineata  deserticolay  Desert 
Sparrow. 

Peucaea  cassiniy  Cassin's  Sparrow. 

Pipilo  abertiy  Abert's  Towhee. 

Cardinalis  cardinalis  canicatuiuSy  Gray- 
tailed  Cardinal. 

Pyrrhuloxia  sinuatay  Arizona  Pyrrhidoxia. 

Chiiraca  caerulea  lazuUiy  Western  Blue 
Grosbeak.  U. 

Passerina  drisy  Painted  Bunting. 

Phainopepla  nitenSy  Fhainopepla. 

Mimus  polyglottos  leucopteruSy  Western 
Mockingbird.    U. 

Toxostoma  cwrvirostrey  Curve-billed 
Thrasher.    U. 

Toxostoma  curvirostre  palmeriy  Palmer'^ 
Thrasher. 

Toxostoma  crissaUy  Crissal  Thrasher. 

Heleodytes  brunneicapillus  couesiy  Cactus 
Wren. 

Catherpes  mexicanus  consperstis,  Caflon 
Wren.    U, 

Auriparus  fiavicepsy  Verdin. 

Polioptila  plumbeOy  Plumbeous  Gnat- 
catcher. 


REPTILES. 


The  following  lists  are  mainly  from  New  Mexico  specimens  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum  collection,  identified  by  Dr.  Leonhard 
Stejneger,  herpetologist  and  head  curator  of  zoology.  Some  addi- 
tional species  are  included  from  a  report  by  Dr.  Alexander  G.  Ruthven 


*  Record  doubtful  as  to  breeding. 
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on  a  collection  of  reptiles  and  amphibians  from  southern  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.    The  zonal  position  of  some  of  the  species  is  based  on 
.  so  few  records  as  to  be  still  somewhat  in  doubt,  but  is  given  as  best 
indicated  by  the  localities  represented. 

BBPllLBS  OF  LOWER  80N0RAN  ZONE  IN  NKW.MSZIOO. 

[Species  marked  U.  occur  also  in  Upper  Sonoran  Zone.] 
Lizards. 

Crotaphyhis  vfulizeniy  Leopard  Lizard. 

Holbrookia  texana,  Texas  Spotted-tailed 
Lizard. 

Holbrookia  propinqua^  Spotted-tailed  Liz- 
ard. 

Uta  stambvrianay  Stanabury  Lizard.     U. 

Scehporui  magiiter,  Great  Scaly  Lizard. 

Sceloporus  clarki,  Clark  Scaly  Lizard. 

Sceloporus  oonsobrinuM,  Fence  Scaly  Liz- 
ard.    U. 

PkrynoBoma  comutum,  Texas  Homed 
Lizard. 


Phrynowma  modestum,  Gray  Homed  Liz- 
ard.    U. 

Cnemidophortis  guUxrii,  Whip-tailed  Liz- 
ard.    U. 

Cnemidophorus  tigris.  Striped  Whip-tailed 
Lizard.     U. 

(Memidophorusmelanostethta,  Whip-tailed 
Lizard. 

Cnemidophona  sexlineahu.  Six-lined  Liz- 
ard. 

Heloderma  nupectum  \  Gila  Monster. 

Coleonyx  brevis,  Gecko. 


Snakes. 


Leptotyphlops  dulds,  Burrowing  Snake. 
Thamnophis   marcianaf    Marcy's    Garter 

Snake. 
Natrix  transversa^  Water  Snake. 
Salvadora  hexalepis,  Flat-nosed  Snake. 
Salvadora  grahamiae^  Graham  Snake. 
Elaphe  emoryif  Emory's  Snake. 
Bascanionflagellum,  Ck)achwhip  Snake. 
Arizona  eUgans,  Arizona  Snake. 
Opheodrys  aesHvuSy  Rough  Green  Snake. 

U. 
Hypsiglena  ochrorhyncha,  Rock  Snake. 


Rhinocheilus  Uoontei^  LeConte's  Snake. 

LampropeUis  getulus  spUndidus,  King 
Snake. 

LampropeUis  pyrrhomelanus.     U. 

LampropeUis  pyrrhomelanus  celaenops. 

Diadophis  regalis.  Ring  Snake. 

Gyalopium  canum. 

Tantilla  planiceps.  Plain-headed  Little 
Snake. 

Sistntrus  cateruUus  edwardsi,  Maasasauga. 

Crotahis  atrox.  Western  Diamond  Rattle- 
snake. 


PLANTS   OF  LOWER   SONORAN   ZONE   IN   NEW  MEXICO. 

[Species  marked  U.  occur  also  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  Zone.) 

Trees f  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants. 


Covillea  gluHnosa,  Creosote  Bush.' 

Sophora  secuTuHJlora,  Coral  Bean. 

Prosopis  glandulosa,  Mesquite. 

Parosela/rutescenSj  Dalea. 

Prosopis  pubescens,  Screw  Bean,  Tomillo. 

Parosela/ormosa,  Dalea. 

Acacia  constricta,  Straight-spined  Acacia. 

Parosela  scoparia,  Dalea. 

Acacia  greggi,  Devil's  Claw. 

Parosela  lachnostachys,  Dalea. 

Acacia  filidoideSf  Spineless  Acacia. 

Lupinux  micensis,  Lupine. 

Cassia  ivislizeni,  Senna. 

Astragalus  tuootoni.  Milk  Vetch. 

Cassia  lindheimsrianay  Senna. 

Popubis  vnslizeniy    Rio   Grande   Cotton- 

Cassia roemeriana,  Senna. 

wood.     U. 

Cassia  bauhinioides.  Senna. 

Juglans  rupestris,  Dwarf  Walnut. 

Hoffmanseggia  densiflora. 

Qu£Tcus  havardiy  Havard  Oak. 

1  Beported  on  Qila  River  by  residents. 

1  The  plants  most  important  in  marking  the  life  MOMiliaTe  been  given  precedence  in  the  lists  as  Car  as 
is  possible  wtthoat  separating  related  spedes. 
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PLANTS  OF  LOWKR  80N0RAN  ZONK  IN  NSW  MBZIOO-H^OntillUed. 

Tree$,  ikrubs,  and  herhaceoui  p2cirU»— Continued. 


Sambueiumexieaniu,  Mexican  Elderberry. 

Fouquieria  apUndena,  Ocdtillo,  Devil 's- 
walking-stick. 

Koeberlirm  spmoaa,  Allthom. 

Condalia  tpaihulata. 

ZizyphuB  obtusifoliat  Blue- thorn. 

Zizyphus  lydoidety  Blue-thorn. 

Rhoedium  microphyllum . 

MorUmia  acabrella. 

Schmaltzia  microphyllaf  Small-leaved  Su- 
mac. 

SahmaUzia  vvrens,  Green  Sumac. 

Sapindus  drummoruHy  Soapberry  Tree. 

CkUoptia  linearis.  Desert  Willow. 

Berberii  trifolioUUa,  Three-leaved  Bar- 
berry. 

Jamesia  gracilis. 

Ungnadia  speciosa,  Mexican  Buckeye. 

Krameria  canescenSy  Gray  Chaoata. 

Krameria  parvifoliay  Dotted  Chacata. 

Kramer 'a  glandusoUiy  Glandular  Chacata. 

Lycium  torreyi,  Torrey  Lycium. 

Lycium  parviflorumy  Small-flowered  Ly- 
cium. 

AUenrolfea  occidentaliSy  Western  Glass- 
wort. 

Cladothrix  mffruticosa . 

Cladothrix  lanuginosa. 

DoTidia  suffnUescens . 

AtripUx  acanthocarpUy  Rough  Saltbush. 

Atriplex  canescenSy  Gray  Sal tbush .     U. 

Atriplex  elegans, 

Atriplex  expansa. 

Fkntrensia  cemtuiy  Varnish  Bush. 

Bacckaris  vimineOy  Green  Baccharis. 

Baccharis  gltUinosay  Sticky  Baccharis. 

Baccharis  pteronoideSy  Winged  Baccharis. 

Fluthea  sericeay  Gray  ArrowWood. 

BymeTiocleamoTiogyra. 

Coleosanthfis  ladniattis, 

QtUierrezia  Itidda. 

GiUierrezia  glomerella. 

Crassina  pumila.  Zinnia. 

Artemisia  filtfolia.  Narrow-leaved  Sage- 
brush. 

Ephedra  trywcay  Three-scale  Joint  Fir. 

Ephedra  torreyanay  Torrey  Joint  Fir.     U. 

Thamnosma  texanumy  Stinkbush. 

Fhoradendron  macrophyllumy  Mistletoe. 

Agave  lechuguUkiy  Lechuguilla,  Little  Cen- 
tury Plant. 


Agave  parryiy  Parry  Century  Plant. 

Dasylvrion  texanumy  Texas  Setol. 

Datylxricn  uheekriy  Wheeler  Sotol. 

Dasylirion  leiophyllum. 

Yucca  macrocarpay  Laige-fruited  Yucca, 
Spanish  Bayonet. 

Yucca  radiosay  Narrow-leaved  Tree  Yucca. 

Opuntia  leptocauliSy  Slender  Bush  Cactus. 

Opuntia  kldniacy  Slender  Bush  Cactus. 

Opuntia  arenariay  Sand  Cactus. 

Opuntia  emoryiy  Emory  Prickly  Pear. 

Opuntia  chloroticay  Green  Prickly  Pear. 

Opuntia  macrocentra,  Long-spined  Prickly 
Pear. 

Opuntia  dulcisy  Sweet  Prickly  Pear. 

Opuntia  filipendukiy  Prickly  Pear. 

Opuntia  toumeyiy  Toumey  Prickly  Pear. 

Opuntia  chiJiuahuaensiSy  ChOiuahua 
Prickly  Pear. 

MamUUma  grahami,  Graham  Pincushion 
Cactus. 

Mamillaria  macromeriSy  Laige-spined  Pin- 
cushion Cactus. 

Mamillaria  scheeriy  Scheer  Pincushion 
Cactus. 

Echinocactus  wislizeniy  Devil's-head  Cac- 
tus, Visnaga. 

Echinocactus  horizonthalaniuSy  Little  Dev- 
il's-head. 

Echinocereus  chloranthuSy  Green-flowered 
Petaya. 

Ediinocereus  dasyacanthusy  Yellow-flow- 
ered Petaya. 

Echinocereus  stramineuSy  Purple-flowered 
Petaya. 

Echinocereus  neomexioanuSy  New  Mexico 
Petaya. 

Jatropha  macrorhisuiy  Spuige. 

CrotoncorymbulosuSy  Spurge. 

Cretan  neomexicanuSy  Spurge. 

Ditaxis  laevis,  Spuige. 

Chamaesyee  serruUiy  Spuige. 

Chfhtuusyee  revoluia,  Spuige. 

ChamaesyceflagelliformiSy  Spuige. 

Chamaesyce  chaetocalyXy  Spurge. 

Charnaesyce  latay  Spuige.     U. 

Chamaesyce  albomarginata,  Spurge.     U, 

Chamaesyu  serpens y  Spuige.     U. 

Kallstroemia  grandifioray  Caltrop. 

Kallstroemia  brachystylisy  Caltrop. 

Kallstroemia  hirsutissima,  Caltn^. 
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PLANTS  OF  LOWKR  80N0RAK  ZONE  IN  NEW  MBZICO— continued. 

Tree$f  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants — Continued. 


Anemopsis  califomica,  Mareh  Pepperroot. 
Eriogonum  aJbertianumy  Eriogoniun. 
Eriogonum  trichopodumf  Eriogonum. 
RuTnez  hymenosepalitSj  Dock. 


Rumex  eUipUeus,  Dock. 
Frankenia  jamesi. 
Juncus  mexicanuSj  Rush. 
Cyperus  erythrorhizoSy  Cypenw. 


Grasses. 


AmphHophis  saccharoides. 

Schizachyrium  neomericanumy  New  Mex- 
ico Broom  Graas. 

HiUxria  miUica,  Taboea  Grass,  Galleta 
Grass. 

Eriochloa  punctata. 

Panicum/asciculatum  chartiginense,  Panic 
Grass. 

Chaetochloa  composita,  Foxtail  Grass. 

Paspalum  distichum,  Joint  Grass. 

Aristida  hromoides,  Poverty  Grass,  Needle 
Grass. 

Aristida  divaricata,  Poverty  Grass. 

^ristida  schiedianay  Poverty  Grass. 

Aristida  havardi,  Poverty  Grass. 

Sporobolus  giganteuSy  Bunch  Grass. 

Sporoholus  wrightiy  Bunch  Grass. 

Sporobolus  auriculatuSy  Bunch  Grass. 

Sporobolus  airoidesy  Bunch  Grass.     U. 

Sporobolus  nealleyiy  Bunch  Grass. 

Sporobolus  strictusy  Bunch  Grass.     U. 

Sporobolus  asperifoliuSy  Bunch  Grass.     U. 


Sporobolus  flexuosusy  Bunch  Grass.     U. 

Agrostisstoloniferay  Redtjop.     U. 

Chloris  elegans. 

Chloris  brevispica. 

Chloris  cueullata. 

Muhlenbergia    texanay    Texas    Dropseed 

Grass. 
Bouteloua  vestitay  Grama. 
Bouteloua  aristidoideSy  Six-weeks  Grama. 
Bouteloua  polysUuhyay  Six-weeks  Grama. 

U. 
Bouteloua  eripoda.  Black  Grama.     U, 
Bouteloua  brevisetay  Black  Grama. 
Leptochloa  fasdcularis. 
Papophorum  uvrighti. 

Schleropogon  brevifoliiu,  Needle  Grass.   U. 
Arundo  donaXy  Cane  (introduced?). 
Munroa  squarrosay  False  Buffalo  Grass.  U. 
Dasyochloa  pulchella.     U. 
Tridens  muticus.     U. 
Eragrostis  obtusifloray  Skunk  Grass. 
Distichlis  spicatrty  Salt  Grass.     U. 


LOWER   SONORAN  ZONE   CROPS. 

The  local  adaptation  of  crops  in  the  various  States  is  being  tested 
by  experts  at  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  substations.  In 
New  Mexico  the  station  which  is  connected  with  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  located  at  Mesilla  Park  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  about  40  miles  north  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  Its  altitude 
is  3,865  feet  and  its  location  could  not  be  better  chosen  as  a  center 
for  the  Lower  Sonoran  Zone  area  of  New  Mexico.  Fruits  and  crops 
which  succeed  there  should  under  proper  conditions  do  well  in  any 
part  of  the  zone  in  the  State.  So  far  as  possible  I  have  made  use  of 
the  published  reports  of  this  station,*  supplemented  by  my  own  field 
notes  and  those  of  other  members  of  the  Biological  Survey. 

The  recent  report  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  entitled  Fruits  Recommended  by  the  American  Pomological 
Society  for  Cultivation  in  Various  Sections  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,^  has  proved  a  helpful  guide  to  the  nomenclature  of  fruits 
and  has  been  followed  as  far  as  possible. 

1  The  next  available  experiment  stations  in  this  zone  are  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  College  Point,  Tex., 
both  in  different  subdivisions  of  the  zone,  where  many  of  the  tests  are  unsafe  for  application  to  the  New 
Mexico  conditions. 

*  Bull.  161,  Bur.  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.,  1900. 
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PBACHB8. 

The  upper  division  of  the  Lower  Sonoran  2iOne  produces  peaches 
of  excellent  quality  and  flavor,  but  in  the  New  Mexico  section  of  this 
zone  most  varieties  bloom  in  March  or  early  April  and  the  fruit  buds 
are  often  killed  by  early  April  frosts.  The  early  ripening  varieties, 
however,  are  the  latest  to  bloom,  and  many  of  these  have  withstood 
the  frosts  fairly  well.  The  best  of  1 47  varieties  tested  for  four  years  of 
bearing  by  Prof.  Fabian  Garcia  at  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  are  listed 
as  follows:^ 


Alexander. 
Arkansas  Traveler. 
Waterloo. 
Gov.  Garland. 


8.  G.  French. 
Boyle's  Early. 
Hynes's  Surprise. 


FamUy  Favorite. 
Muir. 
George  IV. 


Saigent. 
Early  Silver. 
Hoover's  Heath. 


The  following  were  added   to  the  list  by  Prof.  Garcia  in  1910: 


Texas  King. 


Crothers. 


Sal  way. 


In  the  Lower  Sonoran  Zone  in  New  Mexico  apricots  usually  bloom 
in  March  or  February  and  the  young  fruit  is  consequently  killed  by 
spring  frosts.  Seedling  trees  bear  some  fruit  at  irregular  intervals, 
but  varieties  of  commercial  value  are  not  recommended. 


PLUMS. 


Many  excellent  varieties  of  European  and  American  plums  are 
reported  a  success  in  the  Lower  Sonoran  2iOne  at  the  experiment 
station  at  Mesilla  Park  after  a  six-year  test.'    The  most  successfid 


are: 

Imperial  Gage. 
Yellow  Egg. 
German  Prune. 
Pond's  Seedling. 
Golden  Drop  (Coe's). 


Italian  Prmie. 
Tragedy. 

Englebert  (Prince). 
Spaulding. 
St.  Catherine. 


Clyman. 
French  Prune. 
Golden  Prune. 
Jefferson. 
Royal  Hative. 


Golden  Beauty. 
Way  land. 
Wild  Goose. 
Bulgarian. 
Fellenbeig. 


APPLBS. 

Few  apples  reach  their  highest  development  in  the  lower  division 
of  the  Lower  Sonoran  2k>ne)  but  many  varieties  yield  well  and  are 
valuable  crops  in  the  upper  division  of  this  zone.  Along  the  Rio 
Qrande  Valley  in  Dona  Ana  County,  where  they  have  been  thoroughly 
tested,  the  most  satisfactory  varieties  are  listed  as  follows: ' 

Yellow  Transparent. 
Arkansas  Black. 


Ben  Davis. 

Gano. 

Arkansas  (Mammoth  BlackTwig). 


Missouri  Pippin. 
Jonathan. 
White  Pearmain. 


1  Garcia,  F.,  Effect  of  Spring  Frosts  on  the  Peach  Crop,  Bull.  30,  New  Mex.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  p.  252, 1800. 
<  Vestal,  O.,  and  Oarofa,  F.,  Report  on  Plums,  Bull.  27,  New  Mex.  Agrio.  Exp.  Sta.,  p.  124, 1S08.    Also 
Garcia,  F.,  Orchard  Notes,  BuU.  30,  p.  110, 1001. 
*  Garda,  F.,  Apple  Culture  and  Irrigation,  Bull.  75,  New  Mex.  Agrio.  Exp.  Sta.,  p.  28, 1010. 
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QUINCBfl. 

The  following  have  been  reported  as  successful  at  the  experiment 
station  at  Mesilla  Park:^ 
Champion.  MiaBOuri  Mammoth.  Orange. 

ORAPBS. 

Of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  grapes  tested  at  Mesilla  Park 
those  recorded  as  most  satisfactory  are: ' 
Mission.  Chaseelas  de  Fontainbleau.   Emperor. 

Alexandiia(MuBcatofAlex-    Thompson's  Seedless.  Black  Comichon. 

andria).  Purple  Damascus.  Flame  Tokay. 

Other  satisfactory  varieties  given  are  : 

Chasselas  Rose.  Early  Madeleine.  Hausco. 

Chasselas  Croquant.  Cannonhall  Muscat.  Rose  of  Peru. 

Golden  Chasselas.  Black  Hamburg.  Malaga.  « 

Muscat  Proceco  Du  Puy  de  Blue  Spanish.  Gros  Coleman. 
Dome. 

WATERMELONS. 

Among  many  varieties  tested  in  the  Lower  Sonoran  Zone  at  Mesilla 
Park,  those  recommended  as  most  satisfactory  are:  • 
Phinney's  Early.  Mammoth  Ironclad.  Florida  Favorite. 

Cuban  Queen.  ^yp^y  (Rattlesnake). 

ICUSKICELONS  AND  CANTALOUPES. 

The  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupe  is  given  as  the  most  satisfactory 
variety  for  general  purposes.     Those  recommended  are: ' 

Rocky  Ford.  Osage.  Hackensack. 

Nett^  Gem.  Netted  Nutmeg. 

ONIONS. 

The  onions  recommended  by  the  experiment  station  at  Mesilla 
Park  are:* 

Early  White  Queen.  Red  Victoria.  Australian  Brown. 

Barletta.  Prize  Taker.  Denia   (the   real   Spanish 

White  Bermuda.  Gigantic  Gibraltar.  Onion). 

Extra  Early  White  Pearl. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

From  many  varieties  tested  at  Mesilla  Park  the  following  were 
selected  as  the  best: ' 

White  Bermuda.  Yellow  Nansemond.  Vineland  Bunch. 

Red  Bermuda.  Cooney. 

1  Oarda,  F.,  Orchard  Notes,  Bull.  39,  New  Mez.  Agric.  Exp.  Bta.,  p.  126, 1901. 

s  Garcia,  F.,  European  Grapes,  Bull.  58,  New  liex.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  pp.  18, 19, 1906. 

*  Garcia,  F.,  Melon  Culture,  Bull.  63,  New  Mex.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  p.  38, 1907. 

*  Garcia,  F.,  Onion  Culture,  Bull.  £2,  New  Mex.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  p.  21, 1904;  also  Onioo  Tests,  BnlL  74, 
1910;  and  Growing  Denia  Onion  Seed,  Bull.  82, 1912. 

*  Garcia,  F.,  Sweet  Potato  Culture,  Bull.  70,  New  Mex.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  1900. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CROPS. 


AlmondS;  figs,  and  some  of  the  more  delicate  grapes  and  other 
Lower  Sonoran  fruits  do  not  thrive  without  unusual  care  and  pro- 
tection. 

I  have  seen  fairly  good  cotton  growing  and  matured  in  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Pecos  Valleys  in  New  Mexico,  but  it  can  not  be  con- 
sidered a  safe  or  profitable  crop,  since  the  season  without  frost  is 
normally  too  short  for  it  to  mature. 

TJPPEB   SONOBAN  ZONB. 

(^The  zone  of  juniper ,  nut  pine,  and  blue  grama  grass.) 

Most  of  the  plains  and  foothill  country  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
valleys  lying  above  5,000  feet  are  included  in  the  Upper  Sonoran, 
the  arid  division  of  the  transcontinental  Upper  Austral  Zone.  Its 
lower  border  in  the  Pecos  VaUey  is  approximately  4,000  feet  and  in 
the  Rio  Grande  and  Gila  Valleys  4,500,  varying  of  course  with  slope 
exposure.  The  upper  border  of  the  zone  varies  from  approximately 
7,000  to  8,000  feet,  on  steep^  and  barren  southwest  slopes  sometimes 
reaching  above  8,000,  and  on  steep  northeast  slopes  sometimes  fall- 
ing below  7,000.  It  comprises  approximately  92,000  square  miles, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  of  New  !Mexico,  and  includes  a  large 
part  of  the  grazing  and  agricultural  land.  Its  climate  is  v^ii  without 
great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  While  the  zone  is  mainly  arid,  there 
is  suflBcient  rainfall  over  most  of  it  for  good  grass,  but  not  enough 
for  ordinary  agriculture.  Under  irrigation  the  rich  soil  produces  well 
and  the  zone  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  perfection  of  many  fruits 
and  other  farm  crops. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  Zone  in  New 
Mexico  are  based  mainly  on  differences  of  humidity  and  are  not 
very  strongly  marked.  The  most  evident  divisions  are  those  of  the 
Oreat  Plains  and  Oreat  Basin. 

Great  Plains  Division. 

The  Upper  Sonoran  plains  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  include  nearly  half  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  broad  slopes  east 
and  west  of  the  Pecos  Valley,  and  the  plains  north  of  the  Cana- 
dian River  Valley.  This  area  belongs  to  the  Great  Plains  division 
of  the  zone  and  having  an  average  rainfall  of  only  about  15 
inches  may  be  classed  as  semiarid.  It  is  mainly  characterized 
by  abundant  grass,  and  has  evidently  been  kept  treeless  by 
ages  of  sweeping  winds  and  fires.^     Originally  it  was  choice  buffalo 


>  To  thoBe  who  have  tried  In  vain  to  {votect  young  trees  from  the  fierce  winds  of  the  plains  and  have  seen 
the  green  leaves  actuaUy  torn  off,  the  bark  cut  through  against  protecting  frames,  or  deep  funnels  bored 
In  the  ground  by  the  whipping  of  the  unprotected  tnmks,  the  lack  of  trees  needs  no  further  explanation. 
If  additional  reason  were  needed,  the  spectacle  of  a  torrent  of  fire  driven  before  the  same  winds  over  the 
dense  carpet  of  grass  would  sufilce. 
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range,  as  it  is  now  largely  choice  cattle  range,  though  parts  of  it 
are  rapidly  yielding  to  dry  farming.  Along  the  western  edge  of 
this  area,  where  foothills  and  deep  gulches  join  it  to  the  mountains, 
and  over  the  rough  *' breaks''  north  of  the  Staked  Plains,  scrubby 
orchardlike  forests  of  junipers,  nut  pines,  and  oaks  have  withstood 
the  fires  and  now  lead  up  from  grassy  plain  to  mountain  forest. 
Besides  the  numerous  grasses,  these  plains  are  characterized  by 
narrow-leaved  yuccas  (Yucca  glauca),  prickly  pears  {Ofuntia  cyma- 
chUa  and  0.  carrumchica) ,  milkweeds  (Asdepias  laiifolia  and  A. 
speciosa),  blazing  star  (Ldciniaria  punctata)  ^  Poly  gala  alba,  Paoralea 
liTiearifoUa,  Astragalus  caryocarpus,  and  A.  molissimus;  by  such 
breeding  birds  as  mountain  plover,  long-billed  curlew,  western  night- 
hawk,  desert  homed  lark,  and  western  meadowlark;  and  by  such 
mammals  as  the  black-tailed  prairie  dog,  black-footed  ferret,  plains 
jack  rabbit,  pale  13-lined  ground  squirrel,  pale  grasshopper  mouse, 
Nebraska  white-footed  mouse,  Cope  and  Kansas  pocket  mice,  and 
Richardson  kangaroo  rat;  and  by  the  collared  lizard  and  hog-nosed 
snake. 

The  agricultural  development  of  this  region  without  irrigation  is 
as  yet  in  an  experimental  stage,  depending  on  control  of  the  moisture 
in  the  soil.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  *  *  dry-farming  "  methods, 
but  the  danger  from  a  series  of  dry  years  is  not  yet  eliminated.  The 
soil  is  rich,  and  with  proper  treatment  often  gives  a  good  yield  of 
many  standard  crops  without  irrigation.  Along  the  upper  Pecos  and 
Canadian  Rivers  and  many  of  their  branches  there  is  abundant  water 
for  irrigation  if  it  can  be  properly  conserved  during  the  seasons  of 
high  water  and  floods.  Throughout  the  Plains  region  many  of  the 
dry  washes  at  times  become  raging  torrents  that  go  to  waste  and 
carry  destruction  before  them. 

The  crops  best  adapted  to  this  division  of  Upper  Sonoran  Zone, 
provided  sufficient  moisture  is  obtainable,  were  listed  by  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam  in  1898  on  as  full  data  as  were  available  at  that  time.*  The 
cereals  and  fruits  listed,  while  of  general  application  to  the  arid  Upper 
Sonoran,  are  not  all  adapted  to  all  of  its  local  subdivisions.  For 
instance,  on  the  open  plains  very  few  fruits  can  be  raised  until  sub- 
stantial windbreaks  are  provided.  On  hot  slopes  many  fruit  trees 
blossom  so  early  that  the  later  frosts  invariably  kill  the  fruit.  But 
the  aridity  of  the  Great  Plains  has  proved  the  greatest  barrier  to 
fruit  raising  except  where  irrigation  is  possible. 

At  present  the  best  available  testing  grounds  for  the  crops  of  the 
Great  Plains  region  of  eastern  New  Mexico  are  the  experiment  station 
at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  and  its  substations  at  Cheyenne  Wells  and 
Rocky  Ford.     The  results  of  23  years'   experiments  published  in 

^  Life  Zones  and  Crop  Zones  of  the  United  States,  BulL  10,  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Dept  Agric,  pp. 
37-40  and  56-73, 1808. 
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numerons  reports  of  the  station  should  be  a  fairly  safe  guide  to  crop 
adaptations  in  this  region. 

The  United  States  Dry  Land  Experiment  Station  at  Akron,  Colo., 
is  also  in  this  division  of  Upper  Sonoran  Zone  and  has  conditions  of 
climate  and  aridity  very  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  New  Mexico 
plains.  The  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  this  station  therefore 
apply  to  practicaUy  all  of  the  **dry-farmmg  region"  of  eastern  New 
Mexico. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  also  has  published  provisional  lists 
of  fruits  for  the  Central  and  Southern  Great  Plains,  which  are  espe- 
cially applicable  to  ibis  part  of  the  zone  in  New  Mexico.^ 

Lists  of  crops  recommended  in  various  reports  are  not  given  here, 
since  without  the  accompanying  notes  on  culture,  relative  value  of 
the  crops,  and  the  probabilities  of  success,  such  a  compilation  would 
be  in  many  cases  misleading  and  a  source  of  danger. 

Great  Basin  Division. 

The  Colorado  drainage  includes  the  valleys  of  the  Gila,  the  Zuni, 
and  San  Juan  Rivers.  These  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Upper 
Sonoran  are  in  fauna  and  flora  essentiaUy  a  part  of  the  Great  Basin 
division  of  the  zone.  Both  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  zone 
may  also  be  traced  irregularly  throughout  the  more  arid  parts  of  the 
State,  and  especially  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  San  Juan  Valleys. 
These  subdivisions  are  likewise  due  mainly  to  greater  or  less  aridity, 
the  higher  borders  of  the  zone  receiving  more  rainfall  and  the  lower 
valleys  less.  The  upper  (nut  pine  and  juniper)  subdivision  forms  a 
wide  or  narrow  border  as  restricted  by  soil,  moisture,  and  fire.  The 
lower,  open,  more  arid  valley  bottoms  and  slopes,  clothed  with  scat- 
tered grass,  cactuses,  yuccas,  and  low  desert  shrubs,  are  marked  by 
the  absence  of  trees  except  along  streams. 

RIO   GRANDE   VALLEY. 

A  great  part  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  Zone  in  the  Rio  Grande  VaUey 
is  extremely  arid,  having  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  only  about  10 
inches.  It  is  generally  characterized  by  sparse  vegetation,  consisting 
largely  of  desert  shrubs,  cactuses,  jruccas,  and  short  grasses.  Over 
extensive  areas  of  level  land  where  the  rainfall  is  all  absorbed  or 
where  flood  water  spreads  out,  there  is  good  grazing  at  certain  seasons, 
but  many  of  the  steeper  slopes  from  which  the  water  runs  quickly 
are  very  dry  and  barren.  The  higher  edges  of  the  zone  are  con- 
spicuously less  arid,  and  the  rough  broken  mesas  and  foothill  areas 
are  generally  covered  with  a  scattered  growth  of  juniper  and  nut 
pine  and  a  better  stand  of  grass. 

Oould,  H.  P.,  Fruit  Qrowing  for  Home  Use  in  the  Central  and  Southern  Great  Plains,  Giro.  51,  Bur. 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  1910. 
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Excluding  grasses,  some  of  the  most  characteristic  Upper  Sonoran 
plants  in  open  plains  and  vaUeys  are  cat's-claw  (Mimosa  hiuncifera), 
saltbush  (Atriplex  confertifolia  and  A.  canescens),  white  sage  (Eu- 
roiia  lanata),  rabbit  brush  {Ohrysothamnua^  Tetradymia^  Chrysoma, 
and  Gutierrezia),  sagebrush  (Artemisia),  Ximenesia  exauricuUUa, 
Spanish  bayonet  (Yucca  haccaia),  Yucca  glauca,  bear  grass  (Nolina 
lindheimeriana) ,  and  many  species  of  cactus.  In  the  foothills  and  rough 
borders  of  the  valleys  the  conspicuous  vegetation  consists  of  nut 
pine  (Pinus  edvlis),  junipers  (Juniperus  manospermaj  J.  patchy- 
phloea,  and  J.  scopulorum),  live  oaks  (Quercus  arizonica  and  Q. 
emoryi),  sxmiacs  (Sclvmalizia  trUobata  and  S.  pumHa),  mountain 
mahogany  (Cercocarpus  parvifolius),  silk  tassel  (Garry a  goldmani  and 
G.  wrighii),  mescal  (Agave  parryi),  and  several  species  of  cactus. 

A  few  of  the  most  characteristic  Upper  Sonoran  birds  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  are  Woodhouse's  jay  (ApJielocoma,  woodhousei),  pifion 
jay  (CyanocephaltLS  cyanocepJuUtLs) ,  cafion  towhee  (PipHo  fuscus 
mssoleuciis) ,  lead-colored  bush  tit  (Psaltriparus  piumheus),  gray 
titmouse  (Bseolophus  inomatus  griseus),  and  Montezuma  homed  lark 
(Otocoris  alpestris  occidentalis) , 

Its  most  characteristic  manmials  are  kangaroo  rats  (Perodipus 
TfumtmiuSj  P.  longipeSy  and  Dipodomys  spedahUis),  Apache  pocket 
mouse  (Perognathus  apa4ihe),  wldte-throated  wood  rat  (Neotoma 
albigvla),  gray-tailed  prairie  dog,  large  spotted  ground  squirrel  (CHiel- 
lus  spUosoma  major),  pale  grasshopper  mouse  (On/ychomys  leucogaMer 
melanophrys) ,  big-eared  and  Rowley  white-footed  mice  (Peromyscus 
truei  and  P.  boylei  rowleyi),  Texas  jack  rabbit  (Lepus  caiifomicus 
texianus),  and  cedar  belt  cottontail  (SylvHagus  auduboni  cedrophUus). 

Agriculture  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  rarely  attempted  except 
where  irrigation  is  possible,  but  in  places  where  a  good  supply  of 
water  is  available  the  extreme  aridity  is  a  distinct  advantage,  since 
it  permits  full  control  of  soil  moisture  and  thus  makes  possible  the 
highest  development  of  many  farm  crops. 

COLORADO   VALLEY. 

In  extreme  western  New  Mexico  considerable  areas  of  Upper 
Sonoran  Zone  lie  in  the  Colorado  River  drainage,  as  represented  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Gila,  the  Little  Colorado,  and  the  San  Juan.  These 
valleys  vary  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  in  altitude  and  show  evidence 
of  considerable  variation  in  aridity.  Each  draws  species  both  from 
the  Arizona  deserts  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  between  which 
there  is  no  barrier  and  no  strong  Ime  of  demarcation.  Still  a  slight 
difference  of  climatic  conditions  is  shown  that  probably  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  practical  ways,  and  it  is  important  to  define  these 
areas  and  determine  their  extent  and  local  characteristics. 
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Fig.  1.— Typical  Great  Plains  Country  Near  Clayton  in  Northeastern  New 

Mexico. 

Low  gT&agen  nre  the  principal  vegetation.    Photograph  by  A.  H.  Howell. 


Fig.  2.— Typical  Great  Basin  Vegetation  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  near  Taos, 

New  Mexico. 

Sagebrush  Is  the  principal  vegetation. 
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FiQ.  1  .—Lance-leaved  Cottonwood  (Populus  acuminata)  near  Reserve  in  the 
Valley  of  San  Francisco  River. 


Fig.  2.— The  Mescal  Plant  (Aqave  parryi)  near  the  Head  of  the  Rio  Mimbres  on 
Slope  Covered  with  Nut  Pine,  Juniper,  and  Other  Upper  Sonoran  Vegetation. 
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GILA   VALLEY. 

The  Upper  Sonoran  area  of  the  Gila  drainage  is  generally  very 
rough,  steep,  and  broken,  and  is  largely  occupied  by  a  scattered 
growth  of  oaks,  junipers,  and  nut  pines.  Along  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Gila  and  the  San  Francisco,  including  their  side  streams,  are 
level  areas  of  sufficient  extent  for  a  few  good  farms  with  plenty  of 
puie  water  for  irrigation.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  MogoUon 
and  other  mountain  masses  this  area  receives  an  unusual  amount  of 
rainfall  and  has  in  consequence  a  rich  growth  of  the  best  forage 
grasses.  In  many  ways  it  is  an  ideal  stock  country  and  the  little 
agriculture  is  now  mainly  supplemental  to  stock  raising  and  minmg. 
It  is  a  region  of  sheltered  valleys  under  the  shadow  of  big  forested 
mountains,  of  warm  winter  canyons  with  numerous  cave  and  cliff 
dwellings,  and  of  abundant  food-yielding  plants  and  animals;  a  region 
which  is  full  of  wild  charm  and  was  defended  long  and  savagely  by 
its  primitive  occupants.  In  the  canyons  are  a  profusion  of  wild 
grapes,  currants,  w'dd  cherries,  hackberries,  mulberries,  walnuts^  and 
black  and  blue  live  oaks,  while  on  the  ndges  j  unifiers,  nut  pines, 
and  oaks  abound.  Fruit-bearing  cactuses  and  yuccas  are  abundant, 
and  the  mescal  agave  grows  in  profusion  on  some  of  the  slopes. 

Some  of  the  most  characteristic  plants  of  this  area  are  the  Arizona 
walnut,  big-seeded  juniper,  boxelder,  lance-leaved  cottonwood,  tree 
alder,  wild  grape,  and  velvet-leaved  sumac.  The  bridled  titmouse 
and  Scott's  sparrow  are  characteiistic  Upper  Sonoran  breeding  birds. 
Among  mammals  the  Sonora  white-tailed  deer,  Arizona  gray  squir- 
rel, rock  squirrel,  rock  chipmunk.  Stephens  wood  rat,  and  civet  cat 
are  characteristic 

LrrTLE   COLORADO   DRAINAGE. 

The  New  Mexico  tributaries  of  the  Little  Colorado  River,  the  Zuni, 
Puerco,  and  Carrizo,  with  their  branches,  are  at  most  times  mere  dry 
washes  that  head  in  a  high  plateau  region  of  well-grassed  valleys  and 
well-wooded  ridges  and  mesas.  This  drainage  area  lies  close  to  the 
Continental  Divide  in  west  central  New  Mexico,  mainly  west  and 
south  of  the  Zuni  Mountains,  and  would  include  the  many  basins  and 
sinks  west  of  the  Datil  Mountains  if  there  were  sufficient  rainfall  to 
overflow  their  rims.  While  there  is  enough  rain  to  produce  good  forage 
grasses  and  much  juniper  and  nut  pine  forest,  there  are  few  permanent 
streams  and  only  occasional  springs.  Limited  areas  could  be  brought 
under  cultivation  by  water  storage,  but  at  present  the  region  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  stock  raising,  to  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  It  has  few  characteristic  species  except  those  belonging 
to  the  upper  or  nut  pine  division  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  Zone. 

The  Zuni  Indians  of  this  region  have  long  supported  themselves 
in  part  by  a  primitive  type  of  dry  farming,  planting  little  patches  of 
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com,  squashes,  and  beans  on  spots  that  received  an  extra  flow  of 
rain  water  or  on  which  in  time  of  rain  the  flood  water  could  be  di- 
verted to  the  crops.  In  1853  Lieut.  Whipple  reported  that  without 
irrigation  they  produced  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables,  and 
that  after  furnishing  forage  to  Fort  Defiance  their  supply  of  maize 
seemed  inexhaustible.*  They  now  have  a  good  system  of  irrigation, 
but  the  people  of  the  Ojo  Caliente  pueblo  stiQ  have  garden  patches 
scattered  over  many  UtUe  valleys  where  surprisingly  good  crops  are 
often  gathered  with  Uttle  or  no  cultivation  or  irrigation. 

PLAIN  OF  SAN  AUGUSTINE. 

The  San  Augustine  plain  is  25  miles  wide  and  extends  60  or  70 
miles  along  the  Continental  Divide  in  western  Socorro  County  at  an 


FiQ.  2.— Zuni  Valley  and  Thunder  Mountain,  site  of  the  old  Pueblo  of  Zuni,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  preeent 

pueblo. 

altitude  ranging  from  6,800  to  7,500  feet.  It  is  an  arid  treeless 
plain  or  shallow  basin  on  top  of  the  plateau,  partly  surrounded  by 
short  irregular  mountain  ranges.  It  lies  wholly  in  the  Upper  Sonoran 
Zone,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  but  for  aridity  woiild  be  valuable  for  agri- 
culture. There  are  numerous  arroyos  cutting  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  which  in  time  of  rain  are  short-lived  torrents, 
but  for  most  of  the  year  are  mere  dry  washes. 

Permanent  water  is  scarce  and  confined  to  springs  and  a  few  short 
creeks,   mainly   along   the  foothill    slopes  of    bordering  mountain 

>  Rept  ExpL  and  Surv.  R.  R.  Pacific,  III,  p.  14, 1856. 
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ranges.  There  are  a  few  scattering  stock  ranches  with  headquarters 
at  the  springs  or  watercourses,  but  practically  no  agriculture  is 
attempted. 

The  bordering  foothills  and  some  rough  parts  of  the  valley  have  a 
scattered  growth  of  juniper,  nut  pine,  and  scrub  oaks,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  plain  is  open  country  with  a  scattered  growth  of  grass  and 
desert  shrubs,  such  as  gray  saltbush,  white  sage,  and  various  genera 
and  species  of  rabbit  brush  (ChrysoihamnuSf  Outierrezia,  and  Tetra- 
dymia). 

SAN  JUAN   RIVER   VALLEY. 

An  extensive  area  in  northwestern  New  Mexico  drained  by  the 
San  Juan  River  and  its  tributaries  lies  entirely  in  Upper  Sonoran 
Zone  and  mainly  in  its  lower  or  valley  division.  It  is  a  great  arid 
plain  with  narrow  bordering  patches  of  nut  pines,  junipers,  and  oaks 
along  the  surrounding  foothills  and  extending  over  some  of  the  ridges 
and  mesa  tops.  Its  dominant  plants  and  animals  are  those  of  the 
Great  Basin  Region,  and  a  few  of  these  do  not  reach  even  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  Some  of  these  are:  Utah  juniper  (Juniperus 
viaJiensis),  buflfalo  berry  (Lepargyrea  argentea)^  Rocky  Mountain 
birch  (Bettda  Jontinalis) J  and  cUfF  rose  (Cowania  mexicana);  the  Hopi 
chipmunk  (Eutamias  hopiensis)^  buflf-breasted  canyon  mouse  (Pero- 
myscus  crinitus  auripectus),  Thomas  wood  rat  (Neotoma  lepida),  har- 
vest mouse  {Reithrodontomys  megalotis  aztecus),  Yavapai  pocket 
mouse  {Perognathus  flaws  himaculaius)  ^  and  Colorado  cottontail 
(Sylvilogus  avduboni  vxirreni).  The  magpie  is  a  common  resident 
along  the  San  Juan  River,  but  this  and  most  of  the  other  birds 
inhabit  also  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  A  colony  of  eastern  blue  jays  is 
established  there,  but  they  may  have  been  introduced. 

This  great  valley,  while  mainly  an  open  plain,  is  also  a  region  of 
deep  erosion,  displaying  numerous  canyons,  dry  washes,  and  pic- 
turesque badlands,  rich  coal  fields,  and  interesting  fossil  beds.  The 
greater  part  of  the  valley  is  waterless  for  most  of  the  year,  but  the 
San  Juan  River  and  its  northern  tributaries  furnish  a  fierce  flood  of 
mountain  water,  ample  for  irrigating  their  immediate  valleys  and  some 
of  the  mesa  country.  Most  of  the  present  agriculture  is  near  the 
valley  bottoms,  but  more  ditches  are  being  carried  over  the  mesas 
and  higher  slopes  and  eventually  the  cultivated  area  will  be  greatly 
increased.  Already  the  valley  has  won  a  reputation  for  quality  and 
yield  of  fruit,  specially  apples,  pears,  and  peaches. 

The  greater  part  of  the  San  Juan  Valley  is  occupied  by  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation  and  is  used  mainly  for  stock  range.  The  Indians 
have  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  horses  and  some  cattle.  They  move 
from  place  to  place  as  the  water  holes  dry  up  or  as  the  rains  fill  the 
pools  and  bring  up  the  grass.  An  interesting  type  of  ''dry  farming'' 
is  carried  on  by  them  all  over  the  reservation  on  little  flats  into  which 
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drains  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  rain  water.  Melons,  squashes, 
com,  and  beans  are  planted  on  any  level  ground  that  is  occasionally 
flooded  from  a  '^dry  wash"  or  that  can  be  watered  by  some  diverted 
stream  of  muddy  rain  or  snow  water.  There  is  usually  little  or  no 
cultivation  and  still  a  crop  is  often  harvested  that  will  carry  a  family 
through  the  winter.  Under  the  guidance  of  Indian  agents  and  their 
farmers  this  practice  is  encouraged  and  good  seed  is  provided. 


CHARACTERISTIC    UPPER   SONORAN    SPECIES   OF   NEW   MEXICO. 

The  area  of  Upper  Sonoran  Zone  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map  (frontispiece)  in  light  yellow  is  based  on  the  range  of  the  follow- 
ing species  of  animals  and  plants,  some  of  which  occur  throughout 
the  zone,  others  in  only  a  limited  part,  and  still  others  extend  through 
it  from  a  lower  or  a  higher  zone  and  mark  a  part  of  its  upper  or  lower 
border. 

MAMMALS   OF   UPPER   SONORAN   ZONE   IN   NEW   MEXICO. 
[Species  nuirked  L.  occur  also  in  Lower  Sonoran  Zone;  those  marlced  T.  also  in  Transition.] 


Tayassu  angulatum  sonoricnsey  Sonera 
Peccary.     L. 

Odocoileus  couesiy  Sonera  WTiitetail  Deer. 

OdocoileuB  virginianus  macrourus^  Plains 
Whitetail  Deer.     T. 

Odocoileus  hemionus  canus^  Gray  Mule 
Deer.     T. 

Anlilocapra  americana^  Antelope. 

Antilocapra  aviericana  mexicanay  Mexican 
Antelope. 

Oris  inexicanuSy  Mexican  Mountain  Sheep. 

Oris  canadensis  texianuSy  Texas  Mountain 
Sheep. 

Sdurus  arizonensiSj  Arizona  Gray  Squir- 
rel. 

Eutamias  dorsalis,  Rock  Chipmunk. 

Citellus  variegatus  grammvruSy  Rock 
Squirrel. 

CUellus  spilosoma  major ^  Large  Spotted 
Ground  Squirrel. 

Citellus  spilosoma  ohsidianus,  Dark  Spot- 
ted Ground  Squirrel. 

CiUllus  tridecanUneatus  palliduSy  Pale 
Thirteen-Line  Ground  Squirrel. 

Citellus  tridecemlineatus  parvus ,  Small 
Thirteen-Line  Ground  Squirrel. 

Amnwspennophilus  leucurus  cinnamo- 
meuSj  Antelope  Squirrel. 

Cynomys  ludovidanuSy  Black-tailed  Prai- 
rie Dog. 

Cynomys  gunnisoni,  Gray-tailed  Prairie 
Dog.     T. 


Onychomys  leucogaster  melanophrySy  Pale 
Grasshopper  Mouse. 

Peromyscus  vfianiculatus  hlandas,  Frosted 
White-footed  Mouse. 

Peromyscus  hoylei  rowleyiy  Rowley  White- 
footed  Mouse. 

Peromyscus  trueiy  Big-eared  White-footed 
Mouse. 

Peromyscus  nasviiLS,  Long-nosed  White- 
footed  Mouse. 

Peromyscus  crinitus  awipectus.  Buff- 
breasted  Canyon  Mouse. 

Neotoma  albigula,  White-throated  Wood 
Rat. 

Neotoma  albigula  warreniy  Warren  Wood 
Rat. 

Neotoma  micropus  canescenSy  Gray  Wood 
Rat.    L, 

Neotoma  lepiday  Thomas  Wood  Rat. 

Neotoma  lepida  stephensiy  Stephens  Wood 
Rat. 

Neotoma  cinerea  arizonaCy  Arizona  Wood 
Rat. 

Sigmodon  minimuSy  Small  Cotton  Rat. 

Reithrodontomys  megalotis  aztecuSy  Aztec 
Harvest  Mouse. 

Reithrodontomys  griseuSy  Little  Gray  Har- 
vest Mouse.    L. 

Microtus  pennsylvanicus  rrvodestuSy  Colo- 
rado Meadow  Mouse.     T. 

Microtus  montanus  arizonensis,  Arizona 
Meadow  Mouse. 
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MAMMALS  OF  UFPBR  80N0RAN  ZONE   IN   NEW  MEXICO — Continued. 


Mierotus  aztecuSy  Aztec  Meadow  Mouse. 

Fiber  zibethicus  osoyoosensis,  Rocky 
Mountain  Muskrat.     T. 

Fiber  zibethicus  palliduSf  Pale  Muskrat. 
L. 

Castor  canadensis  froTidatoT,  Broad-tailed 
Beaver. 

Geomys  hUcscenSf  Yellow  Pocket  Gopher. 

Cratogeamys  castanopSj  Chestnut-faced 
Pocket  Gopher.    L. 

Thomomys  aureus ,  Golden  Pocket  Gopher. 

Thomomys  pervagus,  New  Mexico  Pocket 
Gopher. 

ThoTnomys  baileyij  Bailey  Pocket  Gopher. 

Dipodomys  spectabiliSf  Large  Kangaroo 
Rat.     L. 

Perodipus  montanus^  Rio  Grande  Kanga- 
roo Rat. 

Perodipus  montanus  ridiardsoniy  Richard- 
son Kangaroo  Rat. 

Perodipus  longipes,  I^rge-footed  Kanga- 
roo Rat. 

Perognaihus  hispidus  paradoxus^  Kansas 
Pocket  Mouse. 

Perognathus  apachcy  Apache  Pocket 
Mouse. 

Perognathus  JlavescenSy  Plains  Pocket 
Mouse. 

Perognathus  flavus,  Baird  Pocket  Mouse. 
L. 

Perognathus  flavus  bimaculatus,  Yavapai 
Pocket  Mouse. 

Lepus  califomicus  texianuSy  Texas  Jack 
Rabbit.     L. 

Lepus  califomicus  melanotiSy  Great  Plains 
Jack  Rabbit. 

Lepus  gaillardiy  Gaillard  Jack  Rabbit. 

Sylvilagu^  auduboni  neoTnexicanuSy  New 
Mexico  Cottontail. 


Sylvilagus  auduhoni  eedrophUus,    Cedar 
Belt  Cottontail. 

Sylvilagus   auduboni   warreniy    Colorado 
Cottontail. 

Felis  hippolestes  aztecuSy  Mexican  Cougar. 

Lynx  baileyiy  Plateau  Wildcat. 

Urocyon  dnereoargenteus  scotti.  Gray  Fox. 

Canis  nebracensis,  Plains  Coyote.     T. 

Canis  meamsiy  Meams  Coyote.    L, 

Cams  estoTy  Desert  Coyote.    L. 

Canis  mexioanuSy  Mexican  Wolf.     T. 

Canis  (sp.  ?),  Plains  Wolf.     T. 

Mephitis   mesomelas  varians,  Long-tailed 
Skunk.    L. 

Mephitis  estoTy  Arizona  Skunk.    L. 

Spilogale  tenuiSy  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted 
Skunk. 

Spilogale  ambiguay   Chihauhau   Spotted 
Skunk. 

Spilogale 
Skunk. 

Spilogale  gracilis  saocatiliSy  Great  Basin 
Spotted  Skunk. 

Taxidea  taxus  berlandieriy  Mexican  Bad- 
ger.   L, 

Mustela  nigripeSy  Black-footed  Ferret. 

Procyon  (Zotor?),  Raccoon.     T. 

Procyon  lotor  mexicanuSy   Mexican    Rac- 
coon.   L, 

Bassariscus  asttUus  fiavus.  Civet  Cat.    L, 

Myotis  velifeTy  Cave  Bat.    L, 

Myotis  cali/omicuSy  Little  California  Bat. 
L. 

Myotis  thysanodeSy  Fringed  Bat.    L. 

Myotis  evoUSy  Long-eared  Bat.     T. 

Myotis  incau4uSy  House  Bat.    L. 

Myotis  yumanensisy  Yuma  Bat.    L. 

Corynorhinus  macrotis  pallescens,  B  ig-eared 
Bat.    L, 


arizonae,     Arizona     Spotted 


BREEDINQ  BIRDS   OF  UPPER  80N0RAN  ZONE  IN   NEW  MEXICO. 
(Specfes  marked  L.  breed  also  in  Lower  Sonoran  Zone;  those  marked  T.  also  in  Transition.] 


ErismaiurajamaicensiSy  Ruddy  Duck,     T. 

Querquedula  cyanopterayQinnsimori  Teal .  T. 

Numenius  americanuSy  Long-billed  Cur- 
lew. 

Podasocys  montanuSy  Mountain  Plover. 

Callipepla    squamata    squamatay    Scaled 
Quail.    L. 

Cyrtonyx  montezumae  meamsiy  Meams*s 
Quail. 

Zenaidura  macroura  marginellay  Mourning 
Dove.    L. 

86914°— 13 3 


Mexican   Screech 


Strix   occidentalis    huachucaCy    Huachuca 
Spotted  Owl. 

Otus   asio   dneraceuSy 
Owl. 

Otus  asio  aikeniy  Aiken's  Screech  Owl. 

Speotyto  cunicularia  hypugaeay  Burrowing 
Owl.    L. 

Coccyzus  americanus  ocddentaliSy  Califor- 
nia Cuckoo.    L. 

Dryobates  arizonaey  Arizona  Woodpecker. 

Phalaenoptiius  nuttalli  nuttalliy  Poor-will. 
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BRBBDINO  BIRDS  OP  UPPER  80NORAN  ZONB  IN   NEW  MEXICO — Continued. 


Chordeile$  virginiantu  henryi.  Western 
Nighthawk.     T. 

A'ironautes  melanoletuus^  White-throated 
Swift.     T. 

Tyranniu  tyranniu,  Kingbird.     T. 

Tyrannus  veriicaliSy  Arkansas  Kingbird. 

MyiarchuB  dnerascens  dneraaceru,  Ash- 
throated  Flycatcher.    L. 

Empidonax  Julvifrfms  pygmaetis,  Buff- 
breasted  Flycatcher. 

Otocoris  alpestris  occidentalism  Montezuma 
Homed  Lark. 

Aphelocoma  woodhouaei,  Woodhouse's 
Jay. 

Corvus  corax  sinuatus,  Raven.     T. 

Corvus  hrachyrhynchos  hesperU,  Western 
Crow.     T. 

Cyanocephaltu  cyanocephaluSy  Pifion  Jay. 

XanihocepihaluB  xanthocephaluB^  Yellow- 
headed  Blackbird.     T. 

AgelaiuB  phoeniceus  netUralU,  San  Diego 
Redwing.     T, 

Stumella  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark. 
T, 

Icterus  hullocki,  Bullock's  Oriole.    L. 

Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis^  House 
Finch.    L. 

Astragalinus  psaltria  psaltriaj  Arkansas 
Goldfinch.    L. 

CJiondestes  grammacus  strigatiLs,  Western 
Lark  Sparrow.    L^ 

Spizella  wortheniy  Worthen's  Sparrow. 


Spizella  atrogukaris.  Black-chinned  Spar- 
row. 

Amphispiza  nevadensis  (breeding?),  Sage 
Sparrow. 

AimopkUa  ruficeps  scotti,  Scott's  Sparrow. 

PipUoJuscus  mesoleucusy  Cafion  Towhee. 

Passerina  amoenay  Lazuli  Bunting. 

Calamospiza  melanocorys,  Lark  Bunting. 

Piranga  rtibra  cooperiy  Cooper's  Tanager. 

Lanius  ludovidanus  excubitcrideSy  White- 
rumped  Shrike. 

Dendraica  aestiva  aestiva.  Yellow  Warbler. 
T, 

Oeothlypis  trichas  occidentalism  Western 
Yellowthroat.    L. 

Icteria  virens  longicauday  Long-tailed 
Chat.    L, 

Dumetella  carolinensiSy  Catbird. 

Sdlpinctes  ohsoletus  obsoleiuSy  Rock  Wren. 
T. 

Thryomanes  bewicki  bairdiy  Baird's  Wren. 

Telmatodytes  paluetris  pUsiuSj  Western 
Marsh  Wren. 

Baeolophus  inomattis  griseuSy  Gray  Titr 
mouse. 

Baeolophus  wollvoeheriy  Bridled  Titmouse. 

Psaltriparus  plumheus,  Lead-colored  Bush 
Tit. 

Psaltriparus  mekmotis  lloydiy  Lloyd's 
Bush  Tit. 

Polioptila  caerulea  obscuray  Western  Gnat- 
catcher.    L. 


REPTILES   OP  UPPER  80NORAN   ZONE   IN   NEW  MEXICO. 
(Species  marked  L.  occvr  also  In  Lower  Sonoran  Zone;  those  marked  T.,  also  in  Transition.] 

Turtles. 

Chrysemys  cinerea  heUi,  Bell's  Terrapin.  L.     Terrapena  omatay  Painted  Box  Turtle. 
Chrysemys  eleganSy  Cumberland  Terrapin. 
L. 

Lizards. 


Crotaphytus  collariSy  Collared  Lizard. 

Crotaphytus  collaris  baileyiy  Western  Col- 
lared Lizard. 

Holbrookia  maculaia,. 

Holbrookia  approximans. 

Holbrookia  flavilenta. 

Uta  leviSy  Light  Sand  Lizard. 

Uta  omatay  Painted  Sand  Lizard. 

Sceloporus  consobrinuSy  Scaly  Fence 
Lizard. 

Sceloporus  poinsettif  Poinsett  Lizard, 


Sceloporus  jarroviy  Yarrow's  Lizard. 

Phrynosoma  hemandesiy  Short-homed  Liz- 
ard.    T. 

Phrynosoma  omatissimumy  Desert-homed 
Lizard. 

Oerrhonotus  nobilisy  Large  Gerrhonotue. 

Cnemidophorus  grahamiy  Graham  Whip- 
tailed  Lizard. 

Eumeces  obsoletuSy  Large  Skink. 

Eumeces  guttulatuSy  Small  Skink. 

Eumeces  multivirgatus,  Many-lined  Sk^nk, 
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REPTILES  OF  UPPER  SONORAN   ZONE   IN  NEW   MEXICO — Continued. 

Snakes. 


Thamnopkis  eques.  Brown  Garter  Snake. 
Thamnophis  macrostemma,  Mexican  Garter 

Snake. 
Thamnophis  ordinoides  elegans,  Western 

Garter  Snake.     T. 
Thamnophis  sirtalis  parietalis,  Red-barred 

Garter  Snake. 
Bascanion  flagellum  frenalum^  Coachwhip 

Snake. 
Bascanion  taeniatum.  Mountain  Racer. 
Pituophis  sayi,  Prairie  Bull  Snake. 


Pituophis  caienifer  deserticola,  Desert  Bull 
Snake. 

Liopeltis  vemalis^  Smooth  Green  Snake. 

Lampropeltis  triangulum  amaurus^  Milk 
Snake. 

Ifeterodon  nasicus^  Hoi^oeed  Snake.    L, 

Crotalus  confluentus,  Plains  Rattlesnake. 

Crotalus  molossiLs,  Black-tailed  Rattle- 
snake. 

Crotahis  lepidus,  Eennicott's  Rattlesnake. 


AMPHIBIANS   OF  UPPER   SONORAN   ZONE   IN   NEW   MEXICO. 

[Species  marked  L.  occur  also  in  the  Lower  Sonoran  Zone.) 

Toads  and  Frogs. 


Scaphiopus  hammondij  Spadefoot  Toad. 
Scaphiopus  hammondi  bombifronSj  Plains 

Spadefoot. 
Bufo  oognatuSf  Toad.    L. 
Bufo  punctatuSj  Spotted  Toad.    L. 


Bufo  woodhoutii,  Common  Toad.    L. 
Hyla  arenicolor^  Desert  Tree  Frog.    L, 
Hyla  eximia. 
Rana  pipiens^  Leopard  Frog.    L. 


Salamanders, 

AmbystoTna  tigrinum^  Tiger  Salamander.  1  Spelerpes      multiplicaius.      Many-ribbed 

L.  I      Triton.^ 

Amhy stoma  trisruptum.  j 

PLANTS  OP  UPPER  SONORAN    ZONE  IN   NEW  MEXICO. 

(Species  marked  L,  occur  also  in  Lower  Sonoran  Zone;  those  marked  T.,  also  in  Transition.) 

Drees,  shrubs^  and  herbaceous  plants. 


Pinus  eduliSf  Nut  Pine,  Pinyon. 

Pinus  cembroides,  Mexican  Nut  Pine. 

Juniperus  vfumosperma^  One-eeeded  Juni- 
per-. 

Juniperus  utahensis,  Utah  Juniper. 

Juniperus  m^galocarpOf  Large-fruited 
Juniper. 

Juniperus  pachyphloea,  Checker-barked 
Juniper. 

Juniperus  scopulorum^  Silky  Juniper.     T. 

Quercus  grisea,  Gray  Live  Oak. 

Quercus  arizonica,  Arizona  Gray  Live  Oak. 

Quercus  emoryi^  Black  Live  Oak. 

Quercus  undulata.  Scrub  Oak. 

Quercus  obUmgifolia^  Oblong-leaf  Oak. 

Queens  pungenSy  Shin  Oak. 

Quercus  acuminata.  Chinquapin  Oak. 

Julians  major ^  Arizona  Walnut. 

PUUanu^  vrrightif  Arizona  Sycamore. 


Populus  wislizenif  Rio  Grande  Cotton- 
wood.   L. 

Populus  acuminata,  Lance-leaf  Cotton- 
wood. 

Salix  wrightiy  Wright  Willow.    L. 

Salix  nigra  J  Black  Willow. 

Salix  exiguay  Gray  Willow. 

Alnus  oblongifoliaj  Long-leaved  Alder. 

Negundo  aceroides^  Box  Elder. 

Fraxinus  velutiruiy  Leatherleaf  Ash. 

Fraxinus  cuspidata.  Fringe  Ash. 

Adelia  neomexicana,  Forestiera. 

Celtis  reticulata^  Hackberry. 

Moras  microphylla.  Small-leaf  Mulberry. 

Cercocarpus  parvifoUus,  Small-leaf 
Mountain  Mahogany. 

Cercocarpus  paucidentatuSy  Southern 
Mountain  Mahogany. 

Cowania  TnexicanOy  Cliff  Rose. 


1  Coll3cted  in  the  Jemez  Mountains  by  Prof.  Junius  Henderson. 
Coll,   First  record  for  New  Meidco, 


Specimen  No.  42921,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu«. 
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PLANTS  OF  UPPER  80N0RAN   ZONE  IN  NEW  MEXICO — continued. 

Trees,  ihrubs,  and  herbaceous  p2anto— Continued. 


Fallugia  paradoxal  Poniel,  '*Apache 
Plume." 

FaUugia    paradoxa    acwminaUi,    Poniel, 

"Apache  Plume.''    L. 

Amelanckier  bakeri,  Juneberry,  Service 
Berry. 

SdaruUtzia  trilobata,  Skunk  Bush. 

Schmaltzia  pumila.  Velvet-leaved  Sumac. 

Schmaltzia  glabra,  Smooth  Sumac.     T. 

Ribes  cerewn,  Red  Currant.     T. 

Ribes  longiflarumf  Flowering  Currant. 

Choisya  dumosa,  Star-leaf. 

Farsellesia  spinescens. 

Ceanothus  greggi. 

Berberis  haematocarpa,  Red  Barberry. 

Berberis  fremontij  Blue  Barberry. 

Berberis  wiUxxci,  Wilcox  Barberry. 

Garrya  wrighti,  Silk-tassel  Bush. 

Crorrya  goldmani,  Silk-tassel  Bush. 

Pkiladelphus  microphylluSy  Syringa  Bush. 

Philadelphtis  argyrocalyx,  Syringa  Bush. 

Fendlera  rupicola. 

Arctostaphylos  pungens,  Manzanita. 

Lepargyrea  argentea,  Buffalo  Berty. 

Ptelea  angusiifoliay  Narrow-leaved  Trefoil. 

Vids  arizonica,  Wild  Grape.     T. 

Ephedra  viridis,  Green  Joint  Fir. 

Lycium  pallidum^  Pale  Boxthom. 

Sarcobatus  vermicuUUuSy  Greaaebrush.    L. 

Atriplex  canescens.  Salt  Bush,  Gray  Shad- 
scale.    L. 

Atriplex  confertifolia.  Salt  Bush. 

Atriplex  wrightiy  Salt  Bush. 

Atriplex  powelli,  Salt  Bush. 

Atriplex  argentea.  Salt  Bush. 

Eurotia  lanata,  White  Sage,  Winter  Fat. 

Eriogonum  hieraci/olxum,  Eriogonum. 

Eriogonum  polycladon,  Eriogonum. 

Eriogonum  densum,  Eriogonimi. 

Eriogonum  cemuum,  Eriogonum. 

Eriogonum  subreniform^e,  Eriogonimi . 

Eriogonum  wrighti,  Eriogonum. 

Eriogonum  divergens,  Eriogonum. 

Croton  texenMs,  Texas  Croton. 

CrotonfruMculosus. 

Stillingia  Uneartfolia,  Spuige. 

Argemone  hispida,  Prickly  Poppy. 

Argemone  intermedia.  Prickly  Poppy. 

Argemone  platyceros,  Prickly  Poppy. 

Mimosa  biuncifera,  Cat's-claw. 

Mimosa  fragranSy  Fragrant  Cat*8-claw. 

Mimosa  dysocarpa^  Cat's-claw« 


Mimosa  lemmorU,  Cat's-daw. 

Acacia  cuspidata.  Toothed  Acacia. 

Acuan  jamesi,  James  Acacia.    L. 

Chamaecrista  leptadenia. 

Calliandra  humilis.     T. 

Hoffmanseggia  drapanocarpa,    L, 

Parosela  calycosa,  Dalea. 

Parosela  enneandra,  Dalea. 

Parosela  brachystackys,  Dalea. 

Parosela  jam£si,  Dalea. 

Parosela  grayi,  Dalea.    L. 

Parosela  ardiae,  Dalea.    L. 

Psoralea  micrantha,  Small-flowered  Psora- 
lea. 

Psoralea  tenuiflora,  Narrow-flowered  Pso- 
ralea. 

Lupinus  pusillus,  Small  Lupine. 

Lupinus  aduncus,  Lupine. 

Lupinus  dispersus,  Lupine.    L. 

Lupinus  brevicaulis,  Lupine.     T. 

Lathyrus  decaphyUus,  Prairie  Vetchling. 

Meibomia  bigelovi,  Tick  Trefoil. 

Meibomia  neom^xicana,  Tick  Trefoil. 

Meibomia  grahami,  Tick  Trefoil. 

Dolicholus  texensis. 

Galaciia  wrighti,  Milk  Pea. 

Phaseolus  acutifolivs,  Wild  Bean. 

Phaseolus  macropoides,  Wild  Bean. 

Phaseolus  angustissimus,  Wild  Bean.    L. 

Cologania  pulchella. 

Petalostemon  purpureum,  Violet  Prairie 
Clover. 

Petalostemon  tenui/olium,  Silky  Prairie 
Clover.     T. 

Petalostemon  oligophyllum,  Wliite  Prairie 
Clover.     T. 

Parry ella  filifolia. 

Astragalus  diphysus,  Milk  Vetch. 

Astragalus  nuUallianus,  Milk  Vetch. 

Astragalus  bigelovi.  Milk  Vetch. 

Astragalus  praelongus,  Milk  Vetch. 

Astragalus  pattersoni,  Milk  Vetch. 

Astragalus  missouriensis.  Milk  Vetch. 

Astragalus  shortianus.  Milk  Vetch. 

Astragalus  amphioxus.  Milk  Vetch. 

Astragalus  ceramicus,  Milk  Vetch. 

Astragalus  thurberi,  Milk  Vetch. 

Astragalus  allochrous,  Milk  Vetch. 

Astragalus  sonorae,  Milk  Vetch. 

Krameria  secundiflora.    L.  . 

Artemisia  tridentata,  Black  Sagebrush.  T. 

Artemisia  arbuscula^  Biown  Sagebruoh.  T, 
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PLANTS  OF  UPPBR  80N0RAN  ZONE   IN  NEW  MBZIOO — Continued. 

TVees,  shrubs^  and  herhaeeous  planU — (Continued. 


Ckry$othamnu8  graveolenty  Rabbit  Bniah. 
Chrysothamntu  linifoliua,  Rabbit  Bniah. 
ChryBothamnus  stenophyUuB^  Rabbit  Brush. 
Chrysothamntu  bigelovi,  Rabbit  Brush. 
Chrymyma  Uaidfolia,  Rabbit  Brush. 
IsocoTna  heterophylla,  Rabbit  Brush .    L . 
OtUierrezia  tenuis,  Rabbit  Brush. 
Outierrezia  longi/olia.  Rabbit  Brush. 
Gutierrezia  filifolia.  Rabbit  Brush. 
Tetradymia  inermiSj  Rabbit  Brush. 
Crassina  graTuKJhra. 
Ximenesia  exaunculaia. 
Opuntia  arbarescens,  Tree  Cactus,  Cane 

Cactus.    L. 
.Opvntia  spincmor,  Arizona  Tree  Cactus. 
Opuntia  davisif  Davis  Bush  Cactus. 
Opuntia  whippUi,  Whipple  Bush  Cactus. 
Opuntia  clavata.  Creeping  Cactus. 
Opuntia  sphaerooarpa,  Dwarf  Cactus. 
Opuntia  trichophora.  Dwarf  Cactus. 
Opuntia  polyacantha,  Dwarf  Cactus. 
Opuntia  camanchica^   Camanche  Prickly 

Pear. 
Opuntia        tenuispinoj     Slender-spined 

Prickly  Pear. 
Opuntia  cyTnochila,  Yellow-spined  Prickly 

Pear.    L, 
Opuntia  balli.  Ball  Prickly  Pear. 
Opuntia  engelmanni,  Engelmann  Prickly 

Pear. 
Opuntia  dillei,  Dille  Prickly  Pear. 
Opuntia  wootani,  Wooton  Prickly  Pear. 


Opuntia  phaeacantha,  Brown-spined 
Prickly  Pear. 

MamUlaria  laMtacantha,  Pincushion  Cac- 
tus. 

MamUlaria  meiaeantha.  Pincushion  Cac- 
tus. 

MamiUaria  heyderi^  Pincushion  Cactus. 
L. 

MamUlaria  datyaoaniha.  Pincushion  Cac- 
tus. 

MamiUaria  radiosa.  Pincushion  Cactus. 
T. 

Echinoeereus  viridiflorus,  Green-flowered 
P^taya. 

EddnocereuM  fendleri,  Purple-flowered 
Petaya. 

Echinocereu4  triglochidiatus,    L. 

Echinocereus  paucispinus^  Few-spined 
Petalla. 

Echinocereus  coccineu^s.  Red-flowered  Pet- 
alla.    T. 

Agave  applanata,  Guadalupe  Century 
Plant. 

Agave  palmeri.  Palmer  C^entury  Plant. 

Agave  parryi,  Parry  Century  Plant. 

Nolina  greenei,  Greene's  Beargrass. 

Nolina  microcarpa,  Small-seeded  Bear- 
grass. 

Yucca  haccata.  Banana-fruited  Yucca. 

Yucca  glauca,  Narrow-leaved  Low  Yucca. 

Yucca  schottif  Wide-leaved  Tree  Yucca. 


Grasses. 


Hilaria  jamesi,  Galleta  Grass. 
Andropogon  halli,  Blue  Stem. 
BuJhilis  dactyloideSj  Buffalo  Grass. 
Bouteloua  curtipendula^  Tall  Grama  Grass. 

Bouteloua  hirsuta.  Hairy  Grama  Grass. 

T. 
Bouteloua  oligostackya.  Blue  Grama  Grass. 
Bouteloua    hromoideSy     I.aige    Mesquite 

Grass. 
Oryzopsis  micrantha,  Rice  Grass. 
Muhlenbergia  vaseyana,  Dropseed  Grass. 
MuJilenbergia  pungens,   Dropseed  Grass. 

L. 
Muhlenbergia     distichophylla,     Dropseed 

Grass. 
Muhlenbergia  Tnexicana,   Dropseed  Grass. 

L. 


MuJilenbergia  monticola,  Dropseed  Grass. 
Muhlenbergia  arenicola,  Dropseed  Grass. 

L. 
MuJilenbergia  affinis,  Dropseed  Grass. 
MuJilenbergia  acuminata,  Dropseed  Grass. 
Stipa  neomexicana,  Feather  Grass. 
Stipa  comata,  Feather  Grass. 
Stipa  fimbriata,  Feather  Grass.     T. 
Stipa  editorum,  Feather  Grass. 
Erioneuron  pilosum. 
Eragrostis  lugens,  Eragrostis. 
Eragrostis  trichodes,  Eragrostis. 
Eragrostis  oxylepis,  Eragrostis. 
Eragrostis  sessilispica,  Eragrostis. 
Eragrostis  major.  Meadow  Grass  (probably 

always  introduced). 
Nazia  aliena  (introduced).    L. 
Sporobolus  cryptandnts^  Bunch  Graas. 
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PLANTS  OP  UPPER  SONORAN  ZONE  IN   NEW   MEXICO — continued. 

Grasses — Continued. 


Epicampes  rigens. 
Eatonia  ohtusata,  Eaton  GraaB. 
Puccinellia  distanSy  Meadow  Grass. 
Festuca  octofloray  Fescue  Grass. 
Agropyron  spiaUum,  Wheat  Grass. 
Panicum  arizonicunif  Panic  Grass.    L, 
Paniaim  halite  Panic  Grass.    L. 
Panicum  pampinosuniy  Panic  Grass. 
ChUjris  verticillata,  Prairie  Chloris.    L. 
Trichloris/asciculata,    L, 
Aristida  wrightij  Poverty  Grass. 


Arisiida  fendUrianay  Poverty  Graas. 
Aristida  purpurea^  Poverty  Giasi.    L. 
Aristida  cirrhatuSy  Poverty  Grass.    L. 
Eriocoma  cuspidatay  Indian  Millet.    L. 
Sckizachyrium  soopariurriy    Broom  Grass. 

T, 
Poa  fendlerianay    Spear   Grass,    Mutton 

Grass.     T. 
Elymus  canadensis,  Wild  Rye.     T. 
Sitanion  longi/olium.     T. 
Sitanion  pttbiflorum,  Lyme  Grass. 


UPPER  SONORAN  ZONE  CROPS. 

In  Now  Mexico,  Upper  Sonoran  is  the  principal  zone  of  small 
grains,  including  wheat,  oats,  lye,  barley,  and  emmer.  Utider  irri- 
gation early  varieties  of  corn  succeed  in  most  parts  of  the  zone. 
Sorghum,  kafir  com,  milo  maize,  and  millet  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  Upper  Sonoran.  White  potatoes  mature  to  great  perfection  in 
suitable  soils,  alfalfa  yields  two  or  three  good  crops  in  a  season,  and 
sugar  beets  give  a  good  yield  and  show  a  high  percentage  of  sugar. 
Squashes,  beans,  peas,  and  a  great  variety  of  garden  Vegetables 
thrive.  Fruits  of  many  kinds  reach  their  greatest  perfection  in  the 
Great  Basin  division  of  the  zone;  but,  owing  to  the  elevation  and 
aridity  and  consequent  lack  of  deep  snows  to  delay  the  flowering 
time  in  spring,  the  late  frosts  render  unfruitful  many  of  the  early- 
flowering  varieties  and  reduce  the  list  of  fruits  that  can  be  safely 
recommended  to  the  late-flowering,  hardy,  or  frost-resistant  varieties. 

The  North  and  Central  Utah  Experiment  Stations  at  Logan  and 
Lehi,  Utah,  are  in  this  division  of  the  zone  and  have  much  the  same 
climate  and  set  of  native  species.  The  reports  of  crops  and  fruits 
tested  at  these  stations  apply  fairly  well  to  this  part  of  the  zone  in 
Now  Mexico,  but  there  would  be  some  advantages  in  substations  for 
testing  crops  in  both  the  Great  Basin  and  Great  Plains  subdivisions 
of  the  zone  in  western  and  eastern  New  Mexico. 

APPLES. 

Upper  Sonoran  is  the  great  apple  zone  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  and  many  valleys  within  this  zone  in  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico  have  become  famous  for  the  quality  and  flavor  of  this 
fruit.  The  varieties  recommended  by  the  American  Pomological 
Society  as  tested  in  their  district  No.  12  (including  Utah,  most  of 
Colorado,  and  the  northern  third  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona)  are 
suited  to  practically  all  Upper  Sonoran  Zone  locaUties  in  New  Mexico 
except  the  Great  Plains  division.*    The  following  list  contains  only 

1  Fruits  Reoommended  by  the  Americaii  Pomolosical  Sooidty  for  Cultivation  in  the  Various  Sections  of 
tiM  United  flUtet  and  CanadA,  BulL  Ul,  Bur.  Plant  Industry^  U.  8.  Dept.  Agrio.,  pp.  14-33, 1900. 
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the  varieties  classed  by  the  society  as  highly  successful,  and  would 
have  been  much  longer  if  the  successful  and  promising  varieties  had 
been  included: 

Ben  Davis.  MisBouri.  Summer  Peannain.  York  Imperial. 

Chenango.  Oldenbiug.  Wealthy.  Hyslop    (crab     ap- 

Early  Harvest.  Rambo.  White  Peaimain.  pie). 

Gano.  Red  June.  Winesap.  Transcendent   (crab 

Grimes.  Rhode    Island    Wolf  River.  apple) . 

Jonathan.  Greening.  Yellow  Bellflower. 

Maiden  Blush.  Rome  Beauty.  Yellow  Transparent. 

All  but  six  of  these  were  recommended  for  the  arid  Upper  Sonoran 
area  by  Dr.  Merriam.* 

Most  of  the  preceding  and  a  few  additional  varieties  are  included 
in  the  lists  reported  by  Prof.  Garcia  as  satisfactory  in  purely  Upper 
Sonoran  valleys  in  northwestern  New  Mexico.'  Those  additional  to 
the  previous  list  are: 

Arkansas  Black.  Arkansas  (Mammoth  Black    Snow. 

Cooper's  White.  Twig).  Smith's  Cider. 

Janet.  Greening. 

QUINCES. 

The  following  quinces  are  recommended  by  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  as  successful  in  their  district  No.  12: ' 
Champion.  Missouri.  Orange. 

PBARS. 

Some  of  the  most  delicious  pears  I  ever  tasted  were  raised  in  the 
Upper  Sonoran  2k)ne  of  New  Mexico,  where  they  seem  to  bear  well 
and  reach  great  perfection.    The  varieties  listed  as  highly  successful 
are:  * 
Anjou.  Bartlett.  Louise.  Seckel.  Winter  Nelis. 

CHER&IES. 

Upper  Sonoran  is  the  zone  of  cherries  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
r^on.  Except  where  the  flowers  are  endangered  by  late  spring 
frosts,  many  of  the  standard  varieties  bear  well  and  mature  excellent 
fruit.  Of  these,  the  sour  cherries  are  considered  most  reUable.  Those 
reported  most  favorably  to  the  State  horticulturist  from  Upper 
Sonoran  localities  are  as  follows:  ^ 
Early  Richmond.  English  Morello.  Montmorency. 

These  and  the  Napoleon  are  listed  by  the  American  Pomological 
Society  as  highly  successful,^    Others  listed  as  Jcnown  to  succeed  are: 

Knight.  Windsor.  Large  Montmor-  May  Duke. 

Oxheart.  Choisy.  ency.  Ostheim. 

Tartarian.  Dyehouse.  Late  Duke.  .  Royal  Duke. 

1  Life  Zones  and  Crop  Zones,  Bull.  10,  Biol.  Survey,  pp.  37-38  and  58-60,  ISOs! 

>  Garcia,  F.,  Apple  Culture  under  Irrigation,  Bull.  75,  New  Mex.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  p.  28, 1910. 

s  Bull.  151,  Bur.  Plant  Industry,  p.  47, 1900. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  40-41. 

•  Oaroia,  F.,  Orohard  Notes,  Bull.  89,  New  Mex.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  p.  Ill,  1901. 

•BuU.  151,  Bur.  Plant  Industry,  pp.  26-27, 1900. 
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NBCTARINBS. 

In  the  Jemez  Canyon,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  Upper  Sonoran 
Zone,  I  have  eaten  delicious  nectarines  from  thrifty  trees,  but  could 
not  learn  the  variety.    The  American  Pomological  Society  lists  four 
varieties  Jcnown  to  succeed  in  this  zone: 
Boston.  Golden.  New  White.  Snow  Flake. 

PEACHES. 

Peach  trees  are  generally  thrifty  and  sound  throughout  the  Upper 
Sonoran  Zone,  but  their  tendency  is  to  blossom  so  early  that  fruit  is 
rarely  produced,  except  in  unusually  protected  localities.  When  they 
do  bear,  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality  and  flavor,  but  until  better 
methods  of  controlling  the  flowering  time  are  devised,  it  is  not  safe 
to  recommend  even  the  hardy  varieties. 

APRICOTS. 

In  some  years  there  is  a  fair  crop  of  seedling  apricots  in  Upper 
Sonoran  Zone  localities  in  New  Mexico,  but  usually  the  flowers  come 
out  so  early  as  to  be  killed  by  the  frost.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  variety 
would  prove  a  safe  crop  in  this  zone  except  in  peculiarly  protected 
spots.  Still,  for  the  Upper  Sonoran  area  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  (district  No.  12)  the  American 
Pomological  Society  *  recommends  one  variety  (Moorpark)  as  highly 
successful  and  six  others  as  Jcnown  to  succeed: 

Breda.  Newcastle.  Peach.  Royal. 

Early  Golden.  Orange. 

GRAPES. 

The  Mission  grape  is  raised  and  does  well  in  many  of  the  warmer 
Upper  Sonoran  valleys  of  New  Mexico.  Other  varieties  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Pomological  Society  for  district  No.  12 
should  be  equally  adapted  to  all  but  the  Plains  division  of  Upper 
Sonoran  Zone  in  New  Mexico.    Those  listed  as  higJily  successful  are:* 

Delaware.  Moore.  Niagara.  Worden. 

Concord. 

Varieties  knovm  to  succeed: 

Agawam.  Groethe.  Lindley.  Salem. 

Brighton.  Isabella.  Prentiss.  Wilder. 

Duchess. 


Currants  listed  as  highly  successful  by  the  American  Pomological 
Society  are : ' 

Cherry.  Red  Dutch.  Versaillaise.  White  Dutch. 

Fay. 

»  Bui.  151,  Bur.  Plant  Industry,  p.  23, 1909.  « Ibid.,  pp.  30-33.  >  Ibid.,  p.  28. 


Goethe. 
Isabella. 

Lindley. 
Prentiss. 

Ives, 

CURRANTS. 
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Those  listed  as  Jenown  to  succeed  are: 
Albert.  London.  Victoria.  White  Grape. 

Holland. 

0008BBBRRIB8. 

Gooseberries  listed  by  the  American  Pomological  Society  as  highly 
sficcesrful  are:  * 
Downing.  Houghton.  JoBsolyn.  Smith. 

Those  Jenown  to  succeed  are: 
Berkeley.  Chautauqua.  Oregon.  Whitesmith. 

Champion.  Industry. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Blackberries  listed    by    the    American    Pomological    Society    as 
highly  succes^ul  (1.  c,  pp.  24,  25)  are: 
Britton.  Minnewaska. 

Those  IcTu/wn  to  succeed  are: 

Acme.  Erie.  Lawton.  Wilson. 

Early  Harvest.  Kittatinny.  Stone. 

DEWBERRIES. 

The  only  dewberry  listed  by  the  American  Pomological  Society  as 
highly  successful  is  the  Lucretia. 

RA8FBBRRIE8. 

Raspberries  listed  by  the  American  Pomological  Society  as  highly 
successful  (1.  c,  pp.  48,  49)  are: 


Gregg.                         Kansas. 
Those  known  to  succeed  are: 

Cuthbert. 

Marlboro. 

Columbian.                 Nemaha. 
Shaffer.                       Ohio. 
McCormick.                Palmer. 

Souhegan. 

Tyler. 

Brandywine. 

Golden. 
Loudon. 
Turner. 

STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberries  listed  by  the  American  Pomological  Society  as  highly 
successful  (1.  c,  pp.  50,  51)  are: 

Bederwood.  Crescent.  Gandy.  Haverland. 

Those  known  to  succeed  are: 

Brandywine.  Downing.  Parker  Earle.  Warfield. 

Captain  Jack.  Glen  Mary.  Saunders.  Wilson. 

Cumberland.  Jessie.  Sharpless.  Woolverton. 

TBANSmON  ZONE. 

The  Transition  Zone  in  New  Mexico  covers  the  middle  slopes  of  the 
higher  mountains  and  the  upper  slopes  or  tops  of  most  of  the  lower 
ranges.     Its  area  is  about  10,000  square  miles.      Approximately  it 

1  Ball.  151,  Bur.  PlAot  Industry,  p.  29, 1909. 
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runs  from  7>000  to  8,500  feet  on  northeast  slop^  and  from  8,000  to 
9,500  on  southwest  slopes,  but  almost  every  range  of  mountains 
shows  some  variation.  Owing  to  the  more  elevated  base  level  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  (6,000  to  7,000  feet),  the  eflFect  of  latitude 
is  more  than  counterbalanced,  and  the  borders  of  the  zone  instead  of 
being  lower  are  pushed  higher  than  in  the  southern  part,  where  the 
base  level  is  mainly  below  S-^OOO  feet.  As  is  well  known,  a  broad 
elevated  plateau  or  valley,  acting  as  a  warm  radiating  surface,  raises 
the  zones.    This  is  one  of  the  disturbing  factors  which  interrupt  the 

natural  uniform  de- 
pression of  the  zones 
toward  the  north. 

In  places  the  Tran- 
sition Zone  covers 
broad  mesas,  as  over 
the  tops  of  the  Chusca 
and  Zimi  Mountains 
and  along  the  sides  of 
most  of  the  higher 
ranges.  It  is  the  zone 
of  the  principal  timber 
tree  of  the  State,  the 
yellow  pine,  which 
forms  extensive  forests 
of  great  value  and 
beauty.  These  forests 
are  almost  invariably 
open,  clean,  and  grassy 
and  are  valuable  for 
grazing  as  well  as  for 
lumber.  On  some  mesa 
tops  where  both  trees 

Fig.  3.-Narrow.leaved  oottonwood  (PojmZ«  angiutifolia),  a  beau-  j  bushes  are   absCUt 

'  tiful  Transition  Zone  tree  of  the  stream  yalleys.  «*xx«  tjsxa»^^a  c**  w   uLr^^uv 

the  zone  is  less  clearly 
marked  and  can  be  determined  only  by  inconspicuous  species  and  by 
the  absence  of  those  of  the  Sonoran  Zone.  Such  an  area  is  found  on 
top  of  Chaca  Mesa,  where  the  absence  of  junipers  and  nut  pines  and  the 
presence  of  a  broad  expanse  of  sagebrush  plains  on  northerly  slopes 
above  the  7,000-foot  contour  indicate  Transition  Zone.  Some  high  yal- 
leys also,  such  as  Moreno  Valley  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains, 
and  Valle  San  Antonio,  Valle  Grande,  and  Valle  Santa  Rosa  in  the 
Jemez  Moimtains,  while  treeless,  belong  to  the  Transition  Zone. 

Farming  is  carried  on  in  some  of  these  valleys  and  good  crops  of 
potatoes,  grain,  and  garden  v^etables  are  raised  for  home  use, 
usually,  however,  in  connection  with  stock  ranches,  for  which  the 
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valleys  are  especially  favorable.  There  are  usually  sufficient  rain 
and  snow  for  good  crops  without  irrigation  if  dry-farming  methods 
are  applied  in  the  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  many 
places  there  are  streams  which  may  be  used  for  irrigation. 

The  Transition  Zone  is  extremely  uniform  in  climate  and  species 
throughout  New  Mexico,  as  it  is  throughout  most  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States.  Even  the  isolated  Transition  Zone  areas  (prac- 
tically islands)  of  the  Sacramento,  Manzano,  Sandia,  San  Mateo, 
Zimi,  Chusca,  MogoUon,  Mimbres,  and  Burro  Moimtains  have  few 
species  not  common  to  the  Transition  fauna  and  flora  of  the  main 
mass  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains. 

Restricted  areas  in  the  Animas,  Peloncillo,  and  Big  Hatchet 
Moimtains,  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State,  bring  in  many 
species  from  the  Mexican  tableland,  and  a  few  of  these,  especially 
the  birds,  stray  across  to  the  Mogollon  Mountains. 


MAMMALS  OF  TRANSITION   ZONE  IN   NEW  MEXICO. 
[Species  marked  U.  occur  also  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  2^ne;  those  marked  C,  also  In  the  Canadian.] 


Cervus  merriami^  Merriam  Elk.     C. 

OdocoileiLS  hemionus^  Mule  Deer.     U.  C. 

Sciurus  ahertiy  Abert  Squirrel. 

Sciurus  abertimimuSf  Tutt-e'ired  Squirrel. 

Eutamias  cinerticolliSy  Gray-collared  Chip- 
munk. 

Eviamias  cinereicollis  dnereua^  Gray-sided 
Chipmunk. 

Eutamias  cinereicollis  canipes^  Gray-footed 
Chipmunk. 

Eutamias  quadrivittatuSy  Rocky  Mountain 
Chipmunk. 

Eutamias  quadnviltatus  hopiensis,  Hopi 
Chipmunk. 

Callospennophilus  lateralis^  Say  Ground 
Squirrel.     C. 

Callospermophilus  lateralis  arizonensis, 
Arizona  Ground  Squirrel. 

Cynomys  gunnisoniy  Gray-tailed  Prairie 
Dog.     U. 

Neotoma  viexicana,  Mexican  Wood  Rat. 

Neotoma  mexicana  fallax,  Colorado  Wood 
Rat. 

Neotoma  pinetorum,  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tain Wood  Rat. 

Neotoma  dnerea  orolestes^  Colorado  Bushy- 
tailed  Wood  Rat. 

Castor  canadensis  frondatory  Broad-tailed 
Beaver.     U. 

Microtus  pennsylvanicus  modestus,  Colo- 
rado Meadow  Mouse.     U. 

Microtus  m^ogolUmensiSj  Mogollon  Meadow 
Mouse. 


Microtus  m^xicanus  guadalupensiSy  Guad- 
alupe Meadow  Mouse. 

Zapus  luteuSy  Jumping  Mouse.     U. 

Erethizon  epixanthumy  Yellow-haired  Por- 
cupine.    C, 

Erethizon  epixanthum  couesiy  Arizona  Por- 
cupine. 

Thomamys  fossor^  Mountain  Pocket  Go- 
pher.    C. 

ThoTtwmys  fulvus,  Fulvous  Pocket  Go- 
pher.    C. 

Thomomys  aureus  apache ^  Apache  Pocket 
Gopher. 

Lepus  campestrisy  White- tailed  Jack  Rab- 
bit. 

Sylvilagus  floridanus  holzneri^  Holzner 
Cottontail. 

Sylvilagus  cognatus,  Manzano  Mountain 
Cottontail. 

Sylmlagus  nuttalli  pinetis.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Cottontail. 

Felis  hippolesies.  Rocky  Mountain  Moun- 
tain Lion.     C. 

Felis  hippolestes  azlecuSy  Mexican  Moun- 
tain Lion.     U. 

Lynx  uintOy  Mountain  Bobcat. 

Canis  mexicanus^  Mexican  Wolf.     U. 

Cams  lesteSy  Mountain  Coyote. 

Taxidea  taxus^  Badger.     C. 

Mustela  arizonensis ^  Arizona  Weasel.     C 

Lutra  (canadensis?) f  Otter. 

Lutreokiy  Mink.    C, 
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MAMMALS  OF  TRANSITION  ZONE   IN   NEW  MEXICO — Continued 

u. 


MepkitU  estor^  Arizona  Skunk 

Proqfon  lotor,  Raccoon. 

Ursua  americanus  amblicep$f  Black  Bear. 

C. 
Ursus  (korribili$l)f  Grizzly  Bear.     C. 


Urstis  horribilis  JiorriaeuSy  Mexican  Griz- 
zly.    C. 

EptesicusfuscuSf  Brown  Bat.     U. 

Myotis  lucifugtLi  longiaruSj  I/)ng-legged 
Bat.     U, 


BRERDINQ  BIRDS  OF  TRANSITION  ZONE  IN   NEW  MEXICO. 
[Species  marked  U.  breed  also  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  Zone;  those  marked  C,  also  in  the  Canadian.] 


ErismaturajamaicenaiSf  Ruddy  Duck.    U. 

Querquedula  cyanoptera^  Cinnamon  Teal. 
U. 

Spatula  dypeatOy  Shoveler. 

Dendragapus  obscurua  ohscwruSf  Dusky 
Grouse.     C. 

MeUaffrii  gallopavo  merriamiy  Merriam's 
Turkey. 

Colwnbafasciatafaaciataj  Band-tailed  Pi- 
geon. 

Accipiter  velox^  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.     C. 

Accipiter  cooperiy  Cooper's  Hawk. 

Ohu  Jlammeoltui  flammeoluSj  Flammu- 
lated  Screech  Owl. 

CryptoglatLX  acadica  acadica^  Saw-whet 
Owl. 

Glauddium  gnoma  pinicola^  Pygmy  Owl. 

Dryobates  mllosus  montirola,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Hairy  Woodpecker.     C. 

Dryobates  villosus  leucothorectiSt  White- 
breasted  Woodpecker. 

MelanerpesformidvoriisformicivoruSf  Ant- 
eating  Woodpecker.     U. 

Asyndesmus  lewisi^  lewis's  Woodpecker. 

Colaptes  ca/er  collaris,  Red-shafted  Flick- 
er.    C. 

Antrostomus  vociferus  inacromystax,  Steph- 
ens's Whippoorwill. 

Chordeiles  virginianus  henryi,  Western 
Nighthawk.     U. 

A'irommtea  melanoleticus,  White-throated 
Swift.     U. 

CyoTiolaemus  clemenciae^  Blue-throated 
Hummingbird . 

Archilochus  alexandriy  Black-chinned 
Hummingbird.     U. 

Myiochanes  richardsoni  richardsoni,  West- 
em  Wood  Pewee. 

Empidonax  wrightiy  Wright's  Flycatcher. 

Otocoris  alpestrisleucolaemaf  DesertHomed 
Lark.     U. 


Pica  pica  hudsonia,  Black-billed  Magpie. 
Hesperiphona  vespertina  montana,  Western 

Evening  Grosbeak. 
Pooecetes    gramineus    confinis,    Western 

Vesper  Sparrow.     U, 
Spizella  passerina  arizonae,  Western  Chip- 
ping Sparrow.     U. 
Spizella  breiveri,  Brewer's  Sparrow.     U. 
Junco  phaeonotus  dorsalis^   Red-backed 

Junco.     C. 
Melospiza    metodia    morUana^    Mountain 

Song  Sparrow. 
Pipilo    maculatus    montanus,     Sptirred 

Towhee. 
Oreospiza  chlorura,  Green-tailed  Towhee. 
Zamelodia  irulanocephaUiy   Black-headed 

Grosbeak.     U. 
Piranga  ludovicUmay  Western  Tanager. 
Piranga  hepaticay  Hepatic  Tanager.    U. 
Lanivireo  solitarius  plumheuSy  Plumbeous 

Vireo. 
Vermivora  virginiaey  Virginia's  Warbler. 
Vermivora  celata  cehta,  Orange-crowned 

Warbler. 
Peucedramus  olivaceuSy  Olive  Warbler. 
Dendroica    auduboni    avjduhoni,     Audu- 
bon's Warbler.    C. 
Dendroica  graciaey  Grace's  Warbler. 
Dendroica  nigrescenSy  Black-throated  Gray 

Warbler. 
Oporomis  tolmieiy  Macgillivray's  Warbler. 

C. 
Setophaga  picla^  Painted  Redstart. 
Cardellina  rubrifronSy  Red-faced  Warbler. 
Oreoseoptes  montanuSy  Sage  Thrasher. 
Troglodytes    a'idon    parkmaniy     Western 

House  Wren.     U. 
Sitta  carolinensis  nelsoni,  Rocky  Mountain 

Nuthatch. 
Sitta  pygmaea  pygmaea.  Pygmy  Nuthatch. 
Penthestes  sclateriy  Mexican  Chickadee. 
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BRBBDINO  BIBD6  OF  TRANSITION  ZONB  IN   NBW  MBXIOO — Continued. 


PerUhesUs  gambeli,  Mountain  Chickadee. 

U, 
Hylodchla  fumxKens   »alieieola,    Willow 

Thrush. 


Planettictu  migrataritu  propinquuSj  West- 
em  Robin.    C. 

Sxalia  mexicana  6atrdi,  Chestnut-backed 
Bluebird. 


RBPTILES  or  TRANSmON  ZONB. 
[Species  marked  U.  occur  also  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  Zone.] 
Lizards. 
Phrynosoma  hemandesi,  Short-homed  lizard.     U. 

Snakes. 
Thamnophis  ordinoides  eUgans,  Westem  Garter  Snake.     V. 

PLANTS  OP  TRANSmON  ZONB   IN   NBW  MEXICO. 
[Species  marked  U.  occur  also  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  2^ne;  those  marked  C,  also  in  the  Canadian  Zone.] 

Trees  and  shrubs. 


Pinus  scopulorunif  Yellow  Pine. 

Pinus  arizonicay  Arizona  Pine. 

Pinus  ehihuahuana.  Chihuahua  Pine. 

Pinus  mayrianaf  Mayr  Pine. 

Pintu  strobiformiSf  Mexican  White  Pine. 

Pseudotsuga  mucnmata,  Douglas  Spruce. 
C. 

Cupressus  arizonica,  Arizona  Cypress. 

Populus  angustifolia,  Narrow-leaved  Cot- 
tonwood. 

Qu£rcus  gambeli,  Gambel's  Oak. 

Quercus  venustula. 

Qu^cus  stUmiollis. 

Quercus  utahensis,  Utah  Oak. 

Qu^cus  vreelandi^  Vreeland  Oak. 

Qu^cus  leptophyllaf  Scale-leaved  Oak. 

Quercu^s  gunnisoni^  Gunnison  Oak. 

Quercus  novomexieana.  New  Mexico  Oak. 

Quercus  hypoleucaj  White-leaved  Oak. 

Quercus  wilcoxi,  Wilcox  Oak. 

Quercus  reticulata.  Lace-veined  Oak. 

Salix  bebbiana,  Bebb  Willow.     C. 

Salix  monticola,  Mountain  Willow. 

Salix  cordata  watsoni^  Diamond  Willow. 

Salix  lasiandraf  Westem  Black  Willow. 

Betula  fonHnaliSf  Rocky  Mountain  Birch. 

Acer  grandidentatuMf  Large-toothed  Maple. 

Acer  neomexicanum,  New  Mexico  Maple. 

Robinia  neomexioana.  New  Mexico  Locust. 

Prunus  americana,  Wild  Red  Plum. 

Prunu^  melanocarpa,  Choke  Cherry. 

Prunvjs  salictfolia  acutifolia.  Black  Cherry. 

Arbuim  arxzonica^  Arizona  Madrone, 


Rhamnus  ursina.  Bear  Buokthom. 

Khamnus  fascicuUUay  Buckthom. 

Rhamnus  betuUufolia,  Buckthom. 

Ribes  inebrianSf  Red  Currant. 

Ribes  mescaleriuniy  Mescalero  Red  Cui^ 
rant. 

Grossularia  pinetorum,  Spiny-fmited 
Gooseberry. 

Grossularia  inermiSy  Purple  Gooseberry. 

Grossularia  lepUintha,  Black  Gooseberry. 

Sericotheca  dumosa. 

Opulaster  monogynus,  Westem  Ninebark. 

RuJbus  parvifloruSt  Thimbleberry.     C. 

Rubus  neomexicanuSt  New  Mexico  Thim- 
bleberry. 

Amelanchier  oreophilus,  Juneberry,  Serv- 
ice berry. 

Crataegus  rivuUtris,  Thom  Apple. 

Crataegus  erythropoda,  Thom  Apple. 

Crataegus  wootoniana^  Thom  Apple. 

Rosa  fendleri.  Wild  Rose. 

Rosa  maximilianiy  Wild  Rose. 

Berberis  repens.  Blue  Barberry. 

Berberis  fendleri,  Fendler  Barberry. 

Ceanoihus  fendleri,  Wild  Tea  Bush. 

Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  Bearberry. 

Edwinia  americana,  Edwinia. 

Svida  riparia,  River  Cornel. 

Symphoricarpos  oreophilus,  Mountain 
Snowberry. 

Samlmcus  neomexicana.  New  Mexico  El- 
derberry. 
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PLANTS  OF  TRANSITION  ZONE  IN  NEW  MEXICO— Continued. 
Herbaceous  plants. 


Humulus    lupulus    neomexicantLS,    Wild 

Hop. 
Eriogonum  pharanacioideSf  Eiiogonnm. 
Eriogonum  hakeri,  Eriogonum. 
Eriogonum  jamesij  Eriogonum.     U. 
Eriogonum  racemosum^  Eriogonum.     U. 
Aquilegia  elegantula^  Wild  Columbine. 
Aquilegiaformosa,  Wild  Columbine. 
Luyinus  kingi.  Lupine,  Bluebonnet. 
Lupinus  neomexicanus.  Lupine. 
Lupinus  parvifloruSf  Lupine. 
Thermopsis  pinetorumj  Yellow  Thermop- 


818. 


Vicia  ameri/xLua^  Vetch. 


Vicia  pulchelUif  Vetch. 
Vicia  leucophaea^  Vetch. 
Lathyrus  leucanthvs,  \Mld  Pea. 
Phaseohis  retusus,  Wild  Bean. 
Astragalus  yaquianus^  Milk  Vetch. 
Astragalus  scalariSf  Milk  Vetch. 
Astragalus  humistratus^  MHk  Vetch. 
Astragalus  rushhyi,  Milk  Vetch. 
Astragalus  bisulcatus^  Milk  Vetch. 
Astragalus  haydenianuSy  Milk  Vetch. 
Astragalus  gilensis^  Milk  Vetch. 
Juncus  dudleyi,  Rush,  Tulc. 
Juncus  bruTiescenSj  Rush,  Tule. 
Juncus  parous  J  Rush,  Tule. 


Grasses. 


Andropogon  chrysocomus.  Beard  Grass. 
Savastana  odorata^  Holy  Grass. 
Stipa  minor,  Feather  Grass. 
Stipa  scribneriy  Feather  Grass. 
Stipa  viridula,  Feather  Grass. 
Stipa  vaseyi,  Sleepy  Grass. 
Muhlenbergia  richardsoniSj  Dropseed  Grass. 
Muhlenbergia  cuspidata,  Dropseed  Grass. 

U. 
Muhlenbergia  racemosa^  Dropseed  Grass. 

U. 
Muhlenbergia  comata,  Dropseed  Graas. 
Muhlenbergia  gracilis,  Dropseed  Grass.    U. 
Muhlenbergia  subalpina,  Dropseed  Grass. 
Blepharoneuron  tricholepis. 
Agrostis  exarata,  Red  top. 
Agrostis  hiemalis,  Rough  Hair  Grass.     C. 
BouUloua  prostrata,  Low  Grama. 
Koeleria  cristaia,  June  Grass. 
Melica  parviflora,  Melic  Grass. 
Poa  annua.  Annual  Meadow  Graas. 


Poa  ocddentalis,  Western  Bluegrase. 
Poa  pratensis,  Kentucky  Bluegrass. 
Poa  longipedunculata,  Spear  Grass. 
Poa  bigelovi,  Spear  Grass.     U. 
Panicularia  nervata,  Manna  Grass. 
Bromus  polyanthus,  Brome  Grass,  Chess. 
Bromus  lanatipes,  Brome  Grass. 
Bromus  frondosus,  Bluegrass.     U. 
Bromus  portcri,  Brome  Grass. 
Bromus  richardsoni,  Brome  Grass.     C. 
Sitanion  molle,  Lyme  Grass. 
Alopecurus  geniculatus,  Foxtail. 
Sorghastrum  nutans,  Indian  Grass.     U. 
Panicum  bulbosum,  Panic  Grass.     U. 
Panicum  plenum,  Panic  Grass.     U. 
Eragroslis  neomexicana.  New  Mexico  Era- 

grostis.     U. 
Agropyron  smithi,  WTieat  Grass. 
Agropyron   arizonicum,    Arizona   Wheat 

Grass.     U. 
Agropyron  pseudorepens,  WTieat  Grass.    C. 


CANADIAN  ZONE. 

The  Canadian  Zone  covers  most  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains and  extends  on  cold  slopes  approximately  from  8,500  to  11,000 
feet  and  on  warm  slopes  from  9,500  to  12,000  feet,  varying,  how- 
ever, as  much  as  1 ,000  feet,  according  to  local  conditions  in  different 
ranges.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  approximately  2,000  square  miles, 
lying  generally  in  narrow  and  very  irregular  strips.*  The  largest 
continuous  area  Ues  on  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  (the  main  range  of  the 
Rockies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande),  and  there  are  less  extensive  areas 
on  the  San  Juan,  Jemez,  Sacramento,  and  MogoUon  Mountains,  and 


I  la  this  more  than  in  the  lower  sooea  tbe  outlines  are  generalized  on  the  cone  map. 
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comparatively  restricted  areas  on  the  Mount  Taylor,  Zuni,  Chusca, 
Datil;  San  Francisco,  Mimbres,  Magdalena,  San  Mateo,  Manzano, 
Sandia,  Capitan,  and  Raton  ranges.  There  is  a  trace  also  in  the 
Animas  Mountains  &nd  on  some  of  the  higher  buttes  and  isolated 
peaks. 

The  zone  is  densely  forested  with  spruce,  balsam,  and  aspens, 
except  in  areas  that  have  been  burned,  and  even  these  quickly  pro- 
duce fresh  growth,  usually  of  aspens  followed  by  conifers.  In  the 
midst  of  an  arid  region  it  is  a  humid  zone,  catching  the  maximum 
fall  of  rain  and  snow  and  holding  the  deep  snows  until  late  spring. 
Even  in  midsummer  great  banks  of  snow  remain  on  shaded  slopes' 
among  the  trees,  and  long  after  they  have  disappeared  the  mellow 
soil  of  the  mountain  basins  is  saturated  with  snow  water.  During 
the  summer  there  are  also  frequent,  often  daily,  showers  of  rain  and 
hail.  The  humidity  of  the  zone  is  its  greatest  protection  from 
forest  fires,  but  in  dry  seasons  destructive  fires  are  frequent.  Through- 
out the  summer  months  it  is  a  zone  of  cool  crisp  air  and  occasional 
frosty  nights,  which  result  in  the  exclusion  of  lower  zone  plants  and 
of  practically  all  crops. 

The  timber  of  the  zone  consists  mainly  of  slender  spruces,  firs,  and 
aspens,  usually  growing  on  elevated  slopes  difficult  of  access.  It  is 
of  comparatively  Uttle  commercial  value,  but  locally  it  is  valuable  for 
mining  timbers  and  eventually  will  have  other  uses  for  which  its 
careful  conservation  is  important.  Its  greatest  and  ever-increasing 
value,  however,  lies  in  the  protection  it  aflFords  the  water  supply 
for  the  surrounding  agricultural  valleys.  Although  a  zone  with  little 
agriculture  of  its  own,  it  is  the  fountain  head  of  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  zone  is  generally  sharply  marked  and  easily 
recognized,  but  the  upper  edge  blends  almost  insensibly  with  the 
narrow  border  of  Hudsonian,  which  in  these  mountains  forms  but  a 
minor  division  of  the  Boreal  Zone. 

MAMMALS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  ZONE  IN   NEW  MEXICO. 
[Species  marked  T.  oocur  also  in  the  Trandtioii  Zone;  those  marked  H.f  also  in  the  Hudsonian  Zone.  ] 


Cervu8  canadensis^  Elk.     T. 
Cervus  merriami,  Merriam  Elk.     T. 
Odocoileus  hemionus^  Mule  Deer.     T. 
8dwrusJremontiS^\of2Ao  SpniceSquirrel. 
Sciurus  fremonii  mogollonensiSf  Arizona 

Spruce  Squirrel. 
Scivrus    fremonH     lychnuchuSy     White 

Mountain  Spruce  Squirrel. 
Eutamias   amoenus   operariia,   Colorado 

Ghipmunk. 


Callospermophilus  XaUralis,  Say  Ground 
Squirrel.     T, 

Marmota  flavivenUr^  Rocky  Mountain 
Woodchuck.    H. 

Peromyscus  rnmiiculatus  rufinus,  Rusty 
White-footed  Mouse.     T. 

Pfienacomys  orophilus,  Mountain  Lem- 
ming Mouse. 

Evotomys  gapperi  galeif  Gale  Red-backed 
Mouse, 
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MAMMALS  OF  THB  CANADIAN  ZONE  IN   NEW   MEXICO— Continued. 


Evotomys  limitist  Southern  Red-backed 
Mouse. 

Microtus  mordaXf  Rocky  Mountain 
Meadow  Mouse. 

Microtus  nanus,  Dwarf  Meadow  Mouse. 

Erethizon  epixaTithum,  Yellow-haired  Por- 
cupine.    T. 

Thomomys  fossor,  Mountain  Pocket 
Gopher.     T. 

Lepus  bairdiy  Snowshoe  Rabbit. 

Lynx  canadensis,  Canada  Lynx. 

Vulpes  fulva  maaxmra,  Mountain  Red 
Fox. 

MusUla  arizanensis,  Arizona  Weasel.     T. 


Mu^da  streatori  leptus,  Dwarf  Weasel. 

Martes  cawrina  origines,  Marten. 

Uhus  americanus  ambUeepSj  Black  Bear. 

T. 
^orer  palustris  navigator,  Water  Shrew. 
Sorex  ohscurus.  Dusky  Shrew.    H. 
Sorex  ohscurus  neomexieanus,  New  Mexico 

Shrew. 
Sorex  vagrans  nunUicola,  Mountain  Shrew. 
Sorex  personatusi  Masked  Shrew.    J71 
Nycteris  dnerea,  Hoary  Bat. 
Lasionycteris    noctivagans.    Silver-haired 

Bat. 


BREEDING  BIRDS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  ZONE  IN  MEW  MEXICO. 
[Species  marked  T.  breed  abo  In  the  TnuulMon  Zone;  those  marked  H.,  also  in  the  Hudaonian  Z4HK.1 

Mergus  americanus,  Merganser.     T. 

Dendragapus  ohscurus  ohscums,  Dusky 
Grouse.     T. 

Astwr  atricapillus  strialuitu,^  Western 
Goshawk. 

Piooides  americanus  dorsalis,  Alpine  Three- 
toed  Woodpecker.    U. 

Sphyrapicus  varius  nuchalis,  Red-naped 
Sapsucker.     T. 

Sphyrapicus  thyroideus,  Williamson's  Sap- 
sucker.     T. 

Selasphorus  plaiycercus,  Broad-tailed 
Hummingbird.     T. 

Stellula  calliope,^  Calliope  Humming- 
bird.    T. 

NuUallomis  horealis,  Olive-sided  Fly- 
catcher. 

Empidonax  difficUis  difficUis,  Western 
Flycatcher.     T. 

CyanodUa  stelleri  diademata.  Long-crested 
Jay.     T. 

Perisoreus  canadensis  capitalis.  Rocky 
Mountain  Jay.    H. 

Carpodacus  cassini,  Cassin's  Purple  Finch. 

Loxia  cwrvirostra  strickkmdi,  Mexican 
Crossbill.     T. 

Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin. 


Zonotrichia  leucopkrys  leuoopkrys,  White- 
crowned  Sparrow.    H. 

Junco  phaeonotus  caniceps,  Gray-headed 
Junco.    H. 

Melospiza  lincolni  lincolni,  Lincoln's 
Sparrow. 

Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida.  Northern 
Violet-green  Swallow.     T, 

Wilsonia  pusUla  pileoUUa,  Pileolated 
Warbler. 

Cindus  mexicanus  unicohr,  Dipper  or 
Water  Ouzel.     T. 

Certhia/amiliaris  montana.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Creeper. 

Sitta  canadensis,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. 

Penthestes  atricapillus  septentrUmalis, 
Long- tailed  Chickadee.     T. 

ReguXus  satrapa  satrapa,  Golden-crowned 
Kinglet.    H. 

Regulus  calendula  calendula.  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglet. 

Myadestes  townsendi,  Townsend's  Soli- 
taire. 

Hyloeichla  guttata  audtU)oni,  Audubon's 
Hermit  Thrush. 

Sialia  currucoides.  Mountain  Blue- 
bird.    T. 


1  Not  positively  known  to  breed.    So  little  work  haa  been  done  in  this  Eone  daring  the  eariy  breeding 
season  that  the  list  is  very  incomplete. 
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Fig.  1.— Open  Yellow  Pine  Forest  on  Top  of  the  Chusca  Mountains. 
Navajo  sheep  corral  in  foreground. 


Fig.  2.— Yellow  Pine  Forest  of  the  Mogollon  Mountain  Plateau. 
The  G  O  S  ranch  on  the  head  of  Sappcllo  Creek. 
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North  American  Fauna  No.  35,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.     Biological  Survey.  PLATE  VI, 


Fig.  1.— Canadian  Zone  Forest  of  Spruce  and  Fir  at  1 1,000  Feet  on  Jack  Creek 
NEAR  the  Head  of  Pecos  River. 


Fig.  2.— Blue  Columbine,  One  of  the  Abundant  and  Conspicuous  Flowers  of  the 
Canadian  Zone  Parks,  at  1 1 ,000  Feet,  Pecos  Mountains. 
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North  Amorican  Fauna  No.  35,  U.  S.  Dapt.  Agr.     Biological  Survey.  PLATE  VII. 


Fig.  1  .—Dwarf  Spruce  and  Fir  at  1 1 ,800  Feet  on  East  Side  of  Pecos  Baldy. 


Fig.  2.— Foxtail  Pines  at  1 1 ,800  Feet  on  East  Side  of  Pecos  Baldy.    Typical 
HuDSONiAN  Zone  Trees. 
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Plate  VIII. 


Fig.  1.— Truchas  Peaks  from  the  South.    Highest  Peak.  13,300  Feet,  taken  from 
1 1 ,800  Feet  on  the  Side  of  Pecos  Baldy. 


Fig.  2.— Santa  Fe  Baldy  from  the  North.    Highest  Peak,  about  12,600  Feet, 

TAKEN  FROM  TOP  OF  PECOS  BaLDY. 

On  both  Truchas  ami  Stuita  Fe  Baldy  the  whole  width  of  Hudsonlan  and  Arotlc-Alpine  zones 
are  8hown,  and  appear  much  the  same  on  the  cold  slope  of  the  lower  as  on  the  warm  8lope  of 
the  higher  peak. 
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PLANTS  or  THE  CANADIAN  ZONE  IN   NEW  MEXICO. 

Species  marked  T.  oocor  also  in  the  TfanstUon  Zone;  those  marked  H.,  also  in  the  Hndsonlan;  those 
marked  A.,  also  in  the  Arctio-Alpine.] 

Trees  and  shrubs. 


Picea  parryanay  Blue  Spruce. 

Picea  engelmannij  Engelmann  Spruce. 

Abies  concoloTy  White  Fir. 

Pinus  JlexiliSy  Rocky  Mountain  White 
Pine. 

PseudotsugQ  mucraruxta,  Douglas  Spruce. 
T, 

Juniperus  sibiricay  Shrubby  Jimiper. 

Popuhis  tremuloidesy  Aspen. 

Acer  glabrumy  Rocky  Mountain  Maple. 

Alnus  ienuifoliay  Alder. 

Soliz  hebbiaruiy  Bebb  Willow.     T. 

Lepargyrea  canadensiSy  Canadian  Buf- 
falo Berry. 


Packystima  myrsinites. 

Vaccinium  erythrococcuniy  Red  Blueberry. 
H. 

Vaccinium  oreophUumy  Mountain  Blue- 
berry. 

Ribes  wolfiy  Blue  Currant. 

Ribes  coloradensey  Black  Currant. 

Sorbus  scopulinay  Mountain  Ash. 

Sambucus  microbotrySy  Red  Elderberry. 

Lonicera  involucratOy  Black-fruited  Hon- 
eysuckle. 

Dasiphora  JhUicosay  Shrubby  Cinquefoil. 


Herbaceous  plants. 


Drymocallis  convallarioides,  Cinquefoil. 

Veratrum  tenuipetaluniy  Hellebore. 

AquUegia  caeruleay  Blue  Columbine. 

Delphinium  cockerelliy  Larkspur. 

Aoonitum  porrectumy  Monkshood. 

Linnaea  americanay  Twinflower. 

Pyrola  secunday  Winter  Lettuce. 

Pyrola  picUiy  Painted  Pyrola. 

Moneses  unifloray  One-flowered  Moneees. 

Ckimapkila  umhellatay  Pipsissewa. 

Micranthes  arguUiy  Saxifrage. 

Pamassia  fimbriatay  Grass-o-Pamassus. 

Pamassia  parvifioray  Small-flowered  Grass- 
o-Pamassus. 

Frasera  stenosepalay  Frasera. 

Gendana  parryiy  Mountain  Closed  Gen- 
tian. 

Qtntiana  eleganSy  Mountain  Fringed  Gen- 
tian. 

Mertensia  (several  species),  Lungwort. 

Polemonium  con/ertumy  Musky  Jacob's 
Ladder.    H.y  A. 


Polemonium  foliosissimumy  Pale  Jacob's 
Ladder.    H. 

Pentstemon  (several  species). 

Aragalhis  richardsoniy  Richardson  Milk 
Vetch. 

Pedicularis  racemosay  Purple  Lousewort. 

Elephantella  groenlandicay  Elephant-head. 

Actaea  vvridifloray  Green-flowered  Bane- 
berry. 

Viola  nephrophyllay  Blue  Violet. 

Viola  neomexicanay  Tall  White  Violet. 

Dodecatheon  radicatumy  Shooting  Star. 

Sisymbrium  vaseyi.  Hedge  Mustard. 

Solidago  parryiy  Goldenrod. 

Erigeron  superbuSy  Large-flowered  Eri- 
geron. 

Arnica  cordi/oliay  Heart-leafed  Amica. 

Carduus  parryiy  Yellow  Thistle. 

Carex  belUiy  Sedge. 

Carex  aureOy  Sedge. 


Qrasses. 


Oryzopsis  asperifoliay  Mountain  Rice. 
CaktmagrosHs  kyperborea  americanay  Reed 

Grass. 
Deschampsia  caespiUmiy  Hair  Grass. 
Deschampsia  alpicolay  Hair  Grass.    H. 
Trisetum  montanumy  False  Oats. 
Avena  striatay  Oat  Grass. 
Danthonia  spicatay  Wild  Oat  Grass. 
Danihonia  intennediay  Wild  Oat  Grass. 
86914*>— 13 4 


Danthonia  parryiy  Wild  Oat  Grass. 
Agrostis  idahoensisy  Red  top. 
Festuca  thurberiy  Thurber  Fescue. 
FestiuxL  arizonicay  Arizona  Fescue.     T, 
Festuca   brachyphylUiy   Shortleaf  Fescue. 

K 
Agropyron  violaceumy  Wheat  Grass.    E, 
Agropyron  bakeriy  Wheat  Grass.    H. 
Hordeum  nodosum.  Foxtail.    H, 
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HUDSONIAN  ZONB. 

The  Hudsonian  Zone  is  found  on  the  peaks  that  reach  near  or 
above  timberline,  mainly  along  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  including 
the  Pecos,  Taos,  Costilla,  and  Culebra  Moimtains,  with  traces  on  the 
White,  Capitan,  Sandia,  and  Jemez  Mountains,  Mount  Taylor,  and 
the  Mogollons.  Its  total  area  in  New  Mexico  probably  does  not  ex- 
ceed 300  square  miles  of  steep  mountain  slopes.  It  is  a  narrow  zone 
of  about  1,000  feet  in  vertical  extent,  reaching  normally  from  11,000 
to  12,000  feet  on  northeast  slopes  and  12,000  to  13,000  on  southwest 
slopes,  but  often  sending  narrow  tongues  down  steep  gulches  1,000 
feet  below  normal.  It  is  generally  well  marked  by  a  stunted  growth 
of  gnarled  and  dwarfed  timber,  mainly  Engelmann  spruce,  cork- 
barked  fir,  and  foxtail  pine,  but  has  many  open  slopes  swept  by  wind 
and  avalanche,  where  only  depauperate  vegetation,  such  as  dwarf 
willows,  gooseberries,  geums,  gentians,  saxifrages,  and  clovers,  mark 
the  zone.  The  timber  has  little  or  no  commercial  value,  a  fact 
which  is  favorable  to  the  continued  usefulness  of  the  zone  as  a  con- 
server  of  water. 

Biuied  under  deep  snows  for  7  or  8  months  of  the  year,  the  Hud- 
sonian Zone  contributes  to  agricultiu'e  mainly  by  storing  water, 
which  it  holds  until  late  in  sununer  and  yields  during  the  driest  part 
of  the  year.  For  a  few  months  of  late  sununer  there  is  good  grazing 
for  sheep,  the  only  animals  adapted  to  these  elevated  slopes,  but  if 
overgrazed  the  steep  slopes  quickly  become  barren  wastes  of  slide 
rock,  and  the  grass  cover  has  far  greater  value  when  left  to  protect 
the  soil  and  conserve  the  water  than  when  used  to  support  a  few  sheep. 

MAMMALS  OP  HUDSONIAN   ZONE   IN   NEW  MEXICO. 
[Species  marked  C.  occur  also  in  the  Canadian  Zone.] 


Ovis  canadensis ^  Mountain  eheep. 
Marmota  flaviventer^    Rocky    Mountain 

Woodchuck. 
Ochotona  saxatiliSf  Gray  Rock  Cony. 


Ochotona  nigrucens,  Dusky  Rock  Cony. 
Sofex  obscurusj  Dusky  Shrew.     C 
Sorex  personatiLSf  Masked  Shrew.    C. 


BREEDING   BIRDS   OP  HUDSONIAN   ZONE   IN   NEW   MEXICO, 

[Species  marked  C.  breed  also  in  the  Canadian  Zone.] 

Picoides  americanus  dorsaliSj  Alpine  Three- 
toed  Woodpecker.     C. 

PerUoreas  canadensis  capitaliSf  Rocky 
Mountain  Jay.     C. 

Nucifraga  columbianaj^  Clark's  Nut- 
cracker. 

Pinicola  enucUator  montana^  Rocky 
Mountain  Pine  Grosbeak. 


Zonotrichia  leucophrya  leiux)phry8,  White- 
crowned  Sparrow.    C. 

Junco  phaeonotus  caniceps,  Gray-headed 
Junco.     C. 

Regulus  aatrapa  sairapa,  Golden-crowned 
Kinglet.    C. 


1  While  this  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  simuner  birds  of  the  Hudsonian  Zone  and  is  often  seen  io 
family  parties,  it  breeds  very  early  and  probably  in  a  lower  zone.  But  few  nests  have  been  fotmd  and 
most  of  these  in  the  Transition  Zone. 
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PLANTS  OP  HUD80NIAN  ZONE   IN   NEW  MEXICO. 
[Species  marked  C.  oocur  also  in  the  Canadian  Zone;  those  marked  A.,  also  In  the  Arctic- Alpine.] 


P%nu9  arUtata,  Foxtail  Pine. 

Abies  arizonica  (dwarf),  Cork-barked  Fir. 
C. 

Picea  engelmanni  (dwarf),  Engelmann 
Spruce.    C, 

Salix  saximontanaj  Creeping  Willow.    A. 

Salix  glaucops,  Gray-leaved  Willow. 

Ribes  lentum,  Bristly  Red  Currant. 

Clementsia  rhodantha,  Red  Orpine.    A. 

Rhodiola  integrifoliay  Rose  wort.    A. 

Rhodio/a  polygcmuiy  Rose  wort.     A. 

Rhodiola  neomexicanay  Rose  wort. 

Polenumium  delicatumy  Slender  Jacob's 
Ladder. 

Phlox  dovjglasi,  Douglas  Phlox.    A. 

Pentstemon  gradliSf  Purple  Pentstemon. 

Sieversia  turbinata  {Geum  rossi)^  Mountain 
Avens.    A. 

PoterUUla  filipesy  Cinquefoil.    A. 

Sibbaldia  -procwmhem,  Sibbaldia.    A. 

CcUtha  Uptosepalay  Elkslip  (White  Cow- 
slip). 

Trtfolium  parryif  Dwarf  Clover.    A. 

Trifolium  nanuniy  Dwarf  Clover.    A. 

Trtfolium  stenoloburriy  Dwarf  Clover.    A. 

Delphinium  macrophyUuniy  Large-leaved 
Larkspur. 

ABCTIO-ALPINE  ZONE. 

Arctic-Alpine,  the  zone  of  the  mountains  corresponding  to  the 
Arctic  barren  grounds  or  tnndra  of  the  far  north,  caps  the  highest 
peaks  along  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  on  the  coldest  slopes  covering 
all  above  12,000  feet,  or  on  especially  steep  places  all  above  11,500 
feet;  on  the  warmest  slopes  covering  all  above  13,000  feet,  or  on  very- 
gradual  slopes  all  above  12,500  feet.  The  total  area  of  this  zone  in 
New  Mexico  probably  does  not  amoimt  to  100  square  miles,  most  of 
which  lies  on  cold  slopes. 

It  is  the  treeless  zone  above  the  last  dwarfed  spruces,  marked  by 
low  and  often  matted  vegetation  of  hardy  alpine  plants,  many  of 
which  occiu"  on  the  Arctic  timdra  and  reach  their  southernmost 
limits  on  these  peaks.  All  are  specie  adapted  to  a  region  where  a 
frostless  night  rarely  occurs  during  the  short  cold  summer  and  where 
for  8  or  9  months  they  are  buried  under  deep  snows.  On  many  of  the 
cold  slopes  snow  banks  remain  all  summer,  melting  entirely  only  in 
exceptionally  warm  or  dry  years. 

The  zone  owes  its  practical  importance  to  its  storage  of  moistiu'e, 
which  it  lets  down  slowly  during  the  simuner  when  most  needed  in 
the  arid  valleys  below.    These  cold  mountain  peaks  seem  to  catch 


Delphinium  alpestrey  Alpine  I^arkspur.    A. 

Orthocarpus  luUuSy  Yellow  Orthocarpus. 

CasHllejay  Painted  Cup. 

Primula  parryiy  Parry  Primrose. 

Gentiana  romanzoviy  Dwarf  Closed  Gen- 
tian. 

Swertia  perennis. 

Arenaria/endleriy  Sandwort. 

Polygonum  bistortoideSy  Twisted  Poly- 
gonum. 

Carduus  scopulorumy  Yellow  Thistle. 

Dugaldea  hoopesi,  Yellow  Dugald. 

Dodecatheon  radicatumy  Shooting  Star 

Veronica  wormshjoldiy  Speedwell. 

Heuchera  parvifoliay  Alum  Root. 

Senedo  amplectenSy  Paintbrush. 

Senecio  triangulariSy  Paintbrush. 

Senedo  crassuluSy  Paintbrush. 

Antennaria  mmginaUiy  Everlasting. 

Carex  belloy  Sedge. 

Carex  variabiliSy  Sedge. 

Carex  alpinaySedge. 

Juncoides  parviflorumy  Wood  Rush.    A. 

Agropyron  caninumy  Wheat  Grass.     C. 

Trisetum  subspicatumy  Oat  Grass. 

Phleum  alpinumy  Alpine  Timothy. 
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and  hold  the  storms  that  gather  and  roar  about  them  and  cross  from 
one  to  another  in  sweeping  torrents  of  rain  and  hail  while  the  valleys 
below  lie  dry  and  scorched.  Thus  by  showers  and  melting  snows  the 
streams  are  fed  and  the  best  of  the  thirsty  land  below  is  watered. 

The  Arctic- Alpine  Zone  has  in  New  Mexico  no  species  of  mammal 
not  f oimd  in  the  zones  below,  and  it  has  only  three  species  of  breeding 
birds.  It  contains,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  character- 
istic plants. 


MAMMALS. 


While  the  Arctic-Alpine  Zone  has  in  these  moimtains  no  species 
peculiar  to  it  and.no  species  that  seem  especially  characteristic  of  it, 
unless  the  mountain  sheep  {Ovis  canadensis)  may  be  in  part  so  con- 
sidered, still  several  species  penetrate  into  it  to  some  extent, 
especially  in  siunmer.  The  long-tailed  meadow  mouse  (Microtus 
mordax)f  a  pocket  gopher  (TTiomomysfossor),  and  the  gray  rock  cony 
{Ochotonxi  saxatUis)  are  sometimes  taken  in  the  Arctic-AJpine  Zone, 
and  may  even  winter  under  cover  of  its  deep  snow.  The  woodchuck 
{Marmota  jlavivenier),  Colorado  chipmunk  (Eutamias  amoenus  opera- 
rius),  red  fox  {Vvlpesfulva  macroura)^  and  weasel  (Mustda  arizonen- 
sis)  nm  over  the  peaks  and  ridges  in  summer,  but  apparently  do 
not  remain. 


BREEDING   BIRDS   OP  ARCTIC-ALPINB   ZONE  IN   NEW   MEXICO. 


Lagopus  leucurus  leucwras.  White-tailed 

Ptarmigan. 
ArUhus  rubescens^  Pipit,  Titlark. 


Leucostide  australiSy  Brown-capped  Roey 
Finch. 


PLANTS  OF    ARCnC-ALPINE   ZONE   IN   NEW   MEXICO. 
[Species  marked  H.  occur  also  in  the  Hudsonian  Zone.] 


Eritrichium  argenteum,  Alpine  Forget-me- 
not. 

Mertensia  caelestina^  Alpine  Lungwort. 

Claytonia  megarrhizaj  Arctic  Spring 
Beauty. 

Ranunculus  macauleyiy  Woolly  Buttercup. 

Paronychia  pulvinata^  Cushioned  Whit- 
low-wort. 

Papaver  coloradense^  Colorado  Poppy. 

Saxifraga  cemua,  Arctic  Saxifrage. 

Leptasea  chrysantha,  Yellow-flowered  Sax- 
ifrage. 

Leptasea  flagellaris,  Filamentose  Saxi- 
fraga. 

Micranthes  rhomhoidea,  Wide-leaved  Sax- 
ifrage. 

Besseya  alpina. 

Sedum  stenopetalum^  Stonecrop. 

Salix  petrophilay  Rock  Willow.     H. 

Salix  saximontana,  Creeping  Willow.     H. 


Salix  chlorophila,  Green  Willow.    H. 

Oxyria  digyna^  Mountain  Sorrel. 

Gentiana  romanzovi^  Dwarf  Cloeed  Gen- 
tian. 

Silene  acaulis,  Stemless  Catchfly. 

Alsinopsis  obtusilobay  Sandwort. 

Orthocarpua  haydeniy  Hayden  Orthocar- 
pus. 

Pedicularis  parryij  Short-beaked  Louse- 
wort. 

Polemonium  confertwrrif  Jacob's  Ladder. 
H. 

Phacelia  serisea,  Silky  Phacelia.     H. 

Androsace  carinata. 

Delphinium  alpestre,  Alpine  Larkspur. 

Aragallus  parryi,  Parry  Loco. 

Potentilla  diversifolia^  Cinquefoil. 

Sieversia  turbinata  {Geum  rom)^  Mountain 
Avens. 

Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Sibbaldia. 
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PLANTS  OF  AROnO-ALnNE  ZONE  IN  NEW  MEXICO — COntmued. 


Polygonum  viviparum. 

Draba  streptocarpa^  Whitlow  Grees. 

Draba  canaj  Whitlow  Cress. 

Draba  neomexicana,  Whitlow  Crees. 

Ligtuticella  eastwoodae,  Angelica. 

Oreoxis  bakeriy  Cymopterus. 

Thalictrum  alpinum^  Alpine  Meadow  Rue. 

Artemiaia  scopulorum,  Alpine  Sagebrush. 

Solidago  eilioaaj  Goldenrod. 

Solidago  decumbenSy  Goldenrod. 

Erigeron  melanocephaluSy  Fleabane. 


Erigeron  leiomeret,  Fleabane. 

Seneeio  holmiy  Holm  Paintbrush. 

Toneitus  pygmaeta. 

AchUUa  subcdprnOy  Alpine  Yarrow. 

Juneu8  drummondiy  Rush. 

Juncus  triglum%8y  Rush. 

Carex  alpina.  Sedge. 

Carex  ebenea^  Sedge. 

Carex  nova^  Sedge. 

Carex  aiceatay  Sedge. 

Carex  saxatiliSy  Sedge. 


THE   MOnVTAIVS   OF   VEW  MEXICO. 

New  Mexico  is  bountifully  supplied  with  mountains,  which  are  as 
essential  to  agriculture  as  valleys.  In  fact,  without  the  valleys  the 
mountains  would  still  be  of  great  value  for  timber,  grass,  and  ores, 
while  without  the  mountains  the  valleys  would  be  of  little  value 
because  they  would  be  almost  waterless.  For  half  the  year  the 
higher  mountains  are  practically  uninhabitable  on  account  of  cold 
weather  and  deep  snow,  but  for  the  other  half,  when  they  are  pouring 
streams  of  pure  water  into  the  lowlands,  they  are  serving  also  as  the 
summer  resort  and  pleasure  ground  for  the  valley  dwellers,  not  only 
from  New  Mexico,  but  from  other  States.  There  is  therefore  an 
imperative  need  for  the  careful  guarding  of  these  valuable  assets  of 
a  developing  state:  Water,  forests,  grass,  and  a  great  outdoor  play- 
ground for  its  people.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  more  important 
ranges  is  the  first  step  toward  adequate  protection  of  their  natural 

resources. 

SANGBE  DE  OBISTO  MOUNTAINS. 

Two  branch^  of  the  main  Rocky  Moimtain  mass  of  Colorado 
extend  into  northern  New  Mexico,  the  San  Juan  Range  on  the  west 
and  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range*  on  the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
The  Sangre  de  Cristo  is  the  highest  and  most  extensive  range  in  the 
State,  with  broad  plateaus,  high  mountain  valleys,  and  three  groups 
of  peaks  (Culebra,  Taos,  and  Truchas)  rising  above  13,000  feet. 
From  Colorado  it  extends  south  between  and  a  little  beyond  Santa 
Fe  and  Las  Vegas  in  a  broad  and  well-defined  range.  The  lowest 
saddle  in  this  range  is  Taos  Pass,  9,280  feet;  the  highest  point  is 
Wheeler  Peak,  13,600  feet.  There  is  usually  a  central  crest  of  sharp 
peaks  and  ridges  rising  above  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  elevated 
plateau.  In  places  the  range  is  double,  with  high  interior  valleys, 
and  throughout  it  has  a  complex  series  of  long,  steep,  and  often  rocky 
exterior  ridges  reaching  down  to  the  outer  plains.  The  upper  slopes, 
lying  mainly  above  10,000  feet,  are  deeply  cut  or  broadly  rounded 

^  The  United  States  Oeognphic  Board  has  ruled  that  the  name  Sangre  de  Cristo  shall  apply  to  this  range 
north  to  Poncha  Pass,  Colorado.  The  names  Culebra,  Costilla,  Taos,  Cimarron,  and  Pecos  Mountains  are 
sppUed  locally  to  sections  of  the  range  and  should  be  used  only  in  a  restricted  sense. 
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by  comparatively  recent  glacial  action.  Numerous  cirques  or  glacial 
amphitheaters  cutting  into  the  base  of  the  higher  ridges  and  peaks 
give  ample  evidence  of  the  forces  that  chiseled  the  cliffs  and  gouged 
the  hollows.  Numerous  and  often  extensive  lateral  or  terminal 
moraines  stretch  across  or  along  the  edges  of  the  valleys.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  usual  type  of  stream  source  in  these  well-watered  moun- 
tains is  the  head  of  Pecos  River.  A  mile  below  the  little  lake,  at 
11,700  feet,  from  which  the  river  rises,  the  stream  rushes  down  a 
morainal  dam,  apparently  500  or  600  feet  high,  to  flow  for  some  dis- 
tance through  a  round-bottomed  valley,  after  which  it  cuts  its  way 
out  of  the  mountains  through  a  sharp-bottomed  gulch.  Numerous 
other  lakes,  some  mere  shallow  ponds  of  snow  water,  others  deep 
green  basins  left  behind  the  moraines  or  scooped  out  of  the  solid 
rock  in  glacial  paths,  form  the  headwaters  of  visible  or  hidden 
streams.  These  are  mainly  near  or  above  11,000  feet,  but  lower 
down  the  stream  courses  are  almost  devoid  of  natural  reservoirs. 
Springs  and  creeks  are  numerous  from  near  timber  line  down  through 
the  Hudsonian  and  Canadian  2k)nes,  but  become  scarcer  toward  the 
base  of  the  mountains  as  the  streams  gather  into  larger  and  more 
widely  separated  channels. 

Until  the  midsummer  rains  begin  the  mountain  slopes  are  drenched 
with  melting  snow.  As  late  as  August  14,  1903,  a  few  large  snow 
banks  still  occupied  the  cold  slopes  of  the  Truchas  Peaks,  while  one 
small  drift  yet  remained  behind  the  crest  of  Pecos  Baldy.  On  August 
12,  1904,  a  little  of  the  old  snow  still  clung  to  the  cold  slopes  on  Taos 
and  Wheeler  Peaks,  and  on  August  20  some  large  banks  were  found 
on  Culebra  Peak.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  winter's  snow  ever  entirely 
leaves  these  tall  crests  of  the  range,  which  during  most  of  the  short 
summer  are  heavily  streaked  with  white. 

During  July  and  August  showers,  often  violent,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  about  the  peaks.  In  consequence  of  this  abundant 
moisture  over  the  upper  slopes,  vegetation  has  a  vigorous  growth, 
even  where  reduced  to  a  carpet  of  Alpine  plants.  The  coniferous 
forests  of  the  upper  slopes  where  undisturbed  by  fire  are  dense  and 
clean.  Grass  is  abundant  in  the  open,  and  the  parks  and  timber- 
line  meadows  are  brilliant  flower  gardens.  Even  the  highest  peaks, 
when  not  of  bare  rock,  are  carpeted  with  dwarf  Arctic  and  Alpine 
plants  of  exquisite  beauty  and  fragrance. 

The  forests  lie  in  well-marked  belts,  or  zones,  around  these  moim- 
tains,  as  is  plainly  seen  where  a  broad  view  of  the  range  can  be  had 
from  an  elevated  point  on  some  opposite  range,  and  as  is  approxi- 
mately shown  in  colors  on  the  zone  map.  The  upper  timber  zone, 
or  Hudsonian,  is  but  a  vanishing  fringe  of  forest,  where  the  foxtail 
pine  and  stunted  spruce  and  fir  struggle  for  bare  existence  among 
the  rocks. 
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The  zone  of  spruce  and  fir,  or  Canadian  Zone,  covers  most  of  the 
high  central  part  of  the  mountains  from  about  9,500  feet  to  12,000 
feet  on  southwest  slopes  and  from  8,500  feet  to  11,000  feet  on  north- 
east slopes.  It  extends  down  in  broad  strips  on  the  outer  slopes, 
even  reaching  in  narrow  tongues  in  canyons  as  low  as  7,500  feet  or 
clear  through  the  Transition  Zone.  At  one  place  at  7,500  feet  where 
the  Pecos  flows  through  a  deep  narrow  gulch,  spruces  and  firs  cover 
the  cold  slope,  While  just  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge  on  the  warm 
slope  10  rods  distant  there  are  nut  pines,  junipers,  and  live  oaks.  Such 
overlapping  or  interlacing  of  zones  merely  shows  the  extreme  effect 
of  local  configuration  on  temperature.  Both  upper  and  lower  edges 
of  the  zone  are  regular  only  in  a  broad  sense,  as  they  vary  in  altitude 
with  slope  exposure,  steepness  of  the  slopes,  and  to  a  less  extent 
with  air  currents,  moisture,  and  soil  cover.  When  unmarred  by 
fire  this  forest  is  usually  characterized  by  dense  areas  of  slender 
pointed  spruces  {Picea  pungens  and  engelmanni)  and  firs  (Abies 
concolor  and  arizonica),  but  much  of  the  timber  has  been  biumt 
and  replaced  by  equally  dense  areas  of  white-stemmed  aspens. 
Most  of  the  timber  is  small,  but  here  and  there  large  old  spruces 
stand  out  alone  or  tower  above  their  neighbors.  In  the  deep  shade 
of  the  timbered  areas  a  few  characteristic  wood  plants  dot  the  brown 
carpet  of  needles,  but  there  is  rarely  much  undergrowth  until  fire 
has  swept  away  or  thinned  out  the  timber.  Repeated  bmning  has 
cleared  extensive  areas  which  now  lie  as  open  meadows  or  grassy 
parks. 

The  zone  of  yellow  pine,  or  Transition  Zone,  covers  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  from  approximately  7,500  to  9,700  feet  on 
southwest  slopes  and  7,000  to  8,500  feet  on  northeast  slopes.  Its 
upper  limit  is  variable  on  account  of  the  varying  steepness  of  the 
slopes,  rising  even  to  10,000  feet  on  steep  rocky  southwest  slopes, 
or  falling  to  7,500  feet  in  steep  northeast  gulches.*  The  yellow 
pine  forest,  as  shown  in  blue  on  the  zone  map,  encircles  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Mountains,  and  extends  over  the  big  mesa  south  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  along  the  cold  slope  down  the  river  below 
San  Miguel,  then  over  other  mesa  tops  to  the  east  as  far  as  Mesa 
Yegua  and  north  to  Sierra  Grande  and  the  Raton  Mesa.  Usually 
the  yellow  pines  stand  in  scattering  growth  or  open  forest,  occa- 
sionfdly  in  dense  groves  of  young  trees.  The  Douglas  spruce  also 
is  an  important  tree  in  the  upper  part  of  this  zone,  which  it  invades 
from  the  Canadian  Zone  above,  while  several  of  the  deciduous  oaks 
are  irregularly  distributed  through  it,  and  the  narrow-leaved  cotton- 
wood  borders  most  of  the  streams. 

1  These  extremes,  due  to  local  details  of  topography  and  slope,  have,  to  avoid  confusion,  been  commoolj 
ignored  in  discussions  of  life  tones;  and  in  certain  cases  this  fact  has  been  used  by  persons  unfamiliar  with 
the  eflteta  of  slope  exposure  and  local  air  currents  in  criticism  of  well-established  laws  of  distribution. 
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The  zone  of  juniper  and  nut  pine,  or  Upper  Sonoran  Zone,  covers 
the  foothills  and  reaches  out  over  the  surrounding  plains  and  valleys. 
Along  the  Pecos  River  Valley  it  ascends  on  southwest  slopes  to 
about  7,500  feet  and  along  the  west  base  of  the  range  to  about  the 
same  altitude.  On  northeast  slopes  in  the  Pecos  Valley  and  along 
the  east  base  of  the  range  it  reaches  to  about  7,000  feet.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  zone  is  marked  by  the  limit  of  nut  pine,  juniper,  several 
species  of  cactuses  and  yuccas,  and  many  shrubby  plants,  and  the 
beginning  of  tall  yellow  pine  timber. 

Animal  life  in  these  mountains  is  abimdant  and  in  many  ways 
is  of  unusual  interest.  Such  rare  birds  as  rosy  finches,  pine  and 
evening  grosbeaks,  pipits,  solitaires,  three-toed  woodpeckers,  and 
ptarmigan  are  found  during  summer  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
while  Clark's  nutcrackers.  Rocky  Mountain  jays,  and  long-crested 
jays  are  regular  camp  visitors.  Water  ouzels  bob  in  the  streams, 
thrushes,  kinglets,  warblers,  vireos,  tanagers,  juncos,  and  sparrows 
sing  exuberantly  during  their  breeding  season,  and  brilliant  humming- 
birds flash  among  the  flowers.  There  are  also  a  few  band-tailed 
pigeons  and  some  dusky  grouse  and  wild  turkeys. 

White-tailed  and  mule  deer  are  present,  although  becoming  scarce, 
coyotes  and  black  bears  are  fairly  common,  and  there  are  still  a  few 
grizzlies  or  silvertips,  gray  wolves,  and  red  foxes.  The  beavers  are 
increasing  under  recent  protection.  The  big  tuft-eared  gray  squirrels 
are  an  interesting  feature  of  the  yellow  pine  belt,  while  the  little 
spruce  squirrels  and  striped  chipmunks  give  added  life  and  interest 
to  the  forest.  Big  woodchucks  whistle  from  the  ledges  and  bowlders 
and  the  odd  little  rock  conies  squeak  and  stack  their  hay  under 
slide  rock  near  timberline.  Pocket  gophers,  mice,  and  shrews  burrow 
into  the  mountain  slopes  or  make  tiny  roads  under  cover  of  pro- 
tecting vegetation. 

Most  of  the  streams  are  well  stocked  with  trout,  which  often 
penetrate  to  the  very  sources  of  the  little  creeks  above  10,000  feet. 
With  proper  restrictions  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  perma- 
nently maintained  and  even  greatly  improved. 

The  mountains  form  a  natural  park  and  ideal  pleasure  ground  for 
summer  camping  and  attract  more  campers  each  year.  Some  day 
they  xnaybe  more  highly  valued  for  this  purpose  than  for  sheep  range 
and  lumber  yield. 

From  the  majority  of  campers  here,  as  elsewhere,  much  remains 
to  be  desired  in  camp  ethics,  especially  in  guarding  the  forests  from 
fire  and  their  inhabitants  from  wanton  destruction,  in  beautifying 
rather  than  desecrating  camp  grounds,  in  guarding  streams  from 
pollution,  and  so  sharing  health  and  happiness  with  others  and  passing 
these  advantages  on  to  future  generations.  The  useless  destruction 
of  song  birds  and  hannless  animals  is  due  mainly  to  ignorance.  To 
any  but  a  human  brute  the  beauty  and  songs  and  interesting  ways  of 
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Fig.  1.— Wheeler  Peak,  13,600  Feet,  the  Highest  Point  in 
New  Mexico.  Taken  from  the  West  Base  at  1 1,200  Feet, 
Showing  Full  Range  of  Hudsonian  and  Arctic  Alpine  Zones. 
Timber  Line  is  About  12,000  Feet. 


Fig.  2.— Sanqre  de  Cristo  Mountains,  Taken  from  the  East  Across  Moreno 
Valley  at  8,000  Feet. 

The  highest  peaks  are  not  shown.    The  timber  bordering  valley  is  yellow  pine. 
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FiQ.  1.— Meadow  Park  at  10,000  Feet  on  Top  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains. 
The  timber  is  spruce  and  fir. 


Fig.  2.— El  Choro,  a  3,000-Foot  Granite  Wall  of  Brazos  Canyon,  on  West  Slope 
OF  San  Juan  Mountains. 
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Fig.  1.— Value  Santa  Rosa  at  8,500  Feet  in  Jemez  Mountains. 


FiQ.  2— North  Slope  of  Goat  Mountain  (10,400  Feet)  from  Head  of  Santa 
Clara  Creek  at  8,500  Feet. 

Yellow  pines  in  foreground;  distant  timber  mainly  spruce  and  fir. 
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Plate  XII. 


Fig.  1  .—Railway  Station  of  Kettner  at  Edge  of  Yellow  Pine  Forest  in 

ZuNi  Mountains. 


FiQ.  2.— Yellow  Pine  Forest  in  Zuni  Mountains  Looking  North  from 
Mount  Sedgwick. 

Photograph  by  E.  A.  (Goldman. 
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our  wood  neighbors  in  feather  or  fur  appeal  more  strongly  than  do 
their  dead  and  mangled  bodies.  From  the  boy  or  man  who  once 
begins  to  study  them  more  closely  than  at  rifle  or  shotgun  range 
they  are  comparatively  safe. 

SAN  JT7AN  MOX7NTAINS. 

West  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  the  San  Juan  Mountains  extend  from 
Colorado  south  to  the  Chama  River,  which  separates  them  from  the 
Jemez  Mountains  and  interrupts  what  would  be  otherwise  a  contin- 
uous range.  The  San  Juans  are  a  wide  and  not  very  high  range, 
with  a  broad  expanse  of  plateau  top  at  about  10,000  feet  and  few 
points  rising  to  11,000  feet.  Their  broad  middle  slopes  are  largely 
covered  with  open  yellow-pine  forests  and  the  upper  slopes  with 
dense  growth  of  spruce  and  fir,  alternating  with  great  grassy  parks 
and  meadows.  On  the  west  slope  deep  canyons  cut  into  the  range, 
and  along  at  least  one  of  these,  the  Brazos  Canyon,  east  of  Tierra 
Amarillo,  rise  sheer  granite  cliffs,  Yosemite-like  in  size  and  structure. 
The  lack  of  timberline  peaks  gives  a  tameness  to  these  mountains 
that  is  increased  by  gentle  slopes  and  good  roads  over  the  highest 
parts  of  the  range,  but  among  the  advantages  are  ease  of  access  to 
many  beautiful  camp  grounds,  good  springs,  abundant  grass,  cool 
forests,  and  sunny  slopes,  while  many  rough  canyons  offer  pictur- 
esque grounds  for  exploration. 

These  mountains  differ  from  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  in  animal 
and  plant  life,  mainly  in  the  absence  of  Hudsonian  and  Arctic  forms 
of  higher  altitudes.  Both  ranges  are  characterized  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  species  of  southern  Colorado,  with  comparatively  few  sub- 
specific  variations. 

JEMEZ  M0X7NTAINS. 

The  Jemez  Mountains  are  of  about  the  same  extent  and  general 
character  as  the  San  Juans,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the 
deep  narrow  canyon  of  the  Chama  River.  They  are  largely  volcanic, 
with  the  highest  peaks  standing  as  remnants  of  old  crater  rims 
10,000  to  11,500  feet  high.  Santa  Clara  is  the  highest  peak,  while 
several  others  are  only  a  httle  lower.*  Pelado  Peak  is  11,266  feet 
high,  Abiquiu  11,240,  and  Groat  Peak,  just  south  of  the  head  of  Santa- 
Clara  Creek,  10,400. 

None  of  these  reaches  true  timberline,  although  on  northeast  slopes 
near  their  summits  the  timber  is  dwarfed  and  a  few  Hudsonian  Zone 
plants  are  found. 

On  the  middle  slopes  of  the  mountain,  streams  and  springs  are 
numerous,  but  the  high  peaks  and  ridges  are  generally  without  water. 
Some  of  the  streams  disappear  or  are  used  for  irrigation  before  they 

1  SanU  Clara  is  the  peak  Just  north  of  the  headwaters  of  Santa  Clara  Creek  and  south  of  Abiquia  Peak. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  omitted  from  recent  maps,  but  it  is  correctly  located  and  nained  on  ths 
maps  of  the  Wheeler  Survey  of  1874. 
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extend  far  into  the  valleys,  while  others  cany  their  surplus  water  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  Numerous  dry  washes  show  evidence  of  fierce  floods 
that  tear  down  them  during  heavy  rains.  The  mountains  are  gen- 
erally well  covered  with  soil  and  vegetation  except  where  cliffs  and 
canyon  walls  break  through  and  long  lines  of  broken  lava  extend 
down  from  the  peaks.  A  number  of  large  park-like  valleys  at 
8,000  to  9,000  feet  afford  valuable  grazing  land,  but  most  of  the 
mountain  area  is  well  forested. 

Spruces,  firs,  and  aspens  fill  most  of  the  Canadian  Zone,  yellow 
pines  and  Gambel's  oaks  mark  the  Transition  Zone,  and  nut  pines, 
junipers,  and  Uve  oaks  cover  the  Upper  Sonoran  foothiUs. 

The  plant  and  animal  life  is  mainly  that  of  the  southern  Colorado 
mountains,  and  rock  conies  (Ochotona)  and  snowshoe  rabbits  reach 
here  almost  as  far  south  as  in  the  Pecos  Mountains.  Elk  and  Moun- 
tain sheep  have  disappeared,  but  mule  deer  are  still  found  in  fair 
numbers.  There  are  a  few  black  bears,  but  grizzUes  are  now  very 
scarce  if  any  remain.  There  are  a  few  mountain  lions  and  many  bob- 
cats, coyotes,  gray  foxes,  badgers,  porcupines,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels, 
and  chipmunks.  Wild  turkeys  are  now  scarce,  but  dusky  grouse  are 
common  high  up  in  the  mountains.  The  jays,  magpies,  woodpeckers, 
and  song  birds  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristb  Moun- 
tains. There  is  good  trout  fishing  in  many  of  the  streams  and 
delightful  camp  grounds  are  easy  of  access.  Still  some  of  the  most 
deUghtful  are  accessible  only  by  pack  outfit  through  forests  or  over 
rough  trails. 

Stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry.  In  sunMner  great  numbers 
of  cattle  and  sheep  range  over  the  upper  valleys  and  slopes  and  in 
winter  return  to  the  valleys.  Few  people  live  in  the  mountains,  as 
they  are  mainly  too  high  for  agriculture,  but  the  warm  Upper  Sono- 
ran canyons  at  their  bases  have  long  been  occupied  by  Pueblo  Indians 
living  on  the  grounds  of  their  cliff-dweUing  ancestors,  or  by  settlers 
on  the  numerous  land  grants. 

The  agricultural  land  of  the  region  is  restricted  to  narrow  valley 
bottoms  that  can  be  irrigated.  SmaU  ranches  along  these  valleys 
usually  show  primitive  methods  and  poor  crops,  but  the  soil  is  Very 
productive  and  in  a  few  places  under  better  management  good  crops 
of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  chili,  beans,  and  alfalfa  are  raised  and  such 
fruits  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  grapes  do  well, 

MOX7NT  TAYLOB  RANGE. 

Southwest  of  the  Jemez  Moimtains  Ues  the  Moimt  Taylor  Range  or 
group,*  in  close  connection  with  the  Zimi  Moimtains;  then  come  the 

1  There  has  been  much  confusion  in  regard  to  the  name  of  this  group  of  mountains,  parts  of  which  have 
been  called  San  Mateo,  Sierra  Chivato,  and  Cebolleta  Mountains.  The  name  San  Mateo  Is  also  applied  to 
the  range  west  of  San  Marcial;  the  other  names  apply  to  local  ridges  or  mesas.  As  Mount  Taylor  is  the 
highest  point,  its  name  has  been  used  to  designate  the  group. 
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Datil  and  Pinon  Mountains  leading  across  the  high  plains  to  the 
Mogollons,  the  last  great  link  in  the  broken  chain  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico. 

The  Mount  Taylor  group  is  a  broad  volcanic  plateau  with  the  great 
ruin  of  an  old  lava  crater,  Mount  Taylor  proper,  at  its  southern  end, 
standing  11,389  feet  at  the  highest  point  of  its  wide  semicircular  rim 
and  inclosing  a  steep  httle  secondary  cone  about  1,000  feet  high. 
Part  of  the  plateau  is  lava  from  this  old  crater,  part  from  numerous 
smaller  craters  scattered  over  its  surface.  Series  of  great  sandstone 
ridges  stretch  away  to  the  west  beyond  Fort  Wingate,  including 
Hosta  Butte,  Navajo  Church,  Mesa  Butte,  and  Sierra  de  Los  Lobos, 
which  almost  connect  with  the  Zuni  and  Chusca  Moimtains.  These 
ridges,  7,000  and  8,000  feet  high,  are  mainly  flat-topped  mesas  like  the 
Chusca  and  the  western  part  of  the  Zimi  Mountains.  The  moim- 
tains are  not  well  watered.  A  beautiful  permanent  creek  winds  down 
inside  the  old  crater  of  Mount  Taylor  and  cuts  its  way  out  through  the 
broken  rim  on  the  south.  A  few  other  little  creeks  and  scattered 
springs  breaking  out  around  the  edges  of  the  moimtains  are  perma- 
nent, but  the  greater  number  of  streams  are  merely  spring  torrents 
from  melting  snow. 

The  greater  part  of  both  outer  and  inner  slopes  of  the  old  crater 
is  densely  forested  with  spruce,  fir,  and  aspen,  and  much  of  the  lower 
part  is  open  grass  land. 

The  Canadian  Zone  area  is  so  restricted  and  isolated  that  it  seems 
to  lack  many  of  the  mammals  and  birds  of  the  more  extensive  areas 
to  the  north  and  south,  although  more  species  will  doubtless  be  found 
when  it  is  thoroughly  worked.  Mule  deer,  black  bears,  porcupines, 
a  meadow  mouse  which  may  be  M,  mordax,  and  a  httle  shrew  seen  but 
not  collected,  were  found  in  this  zone.  Long-crested  jays,  red  cross- 
bills, evening  grosbeaks,  western  goshawks,  white-crowned  and 
Lincoln's  sparrows,  and  juncos  were  common  here  in  September,  and 
crossbills,  thrushes,  and  pileolated  warblers  were  foimd  by  HoUister  in 
August,  but  these  were  not  necessarily  all  on  their  breeding  grounds. 
Wild  turkeys  breed  here,  but  I  could  find  no  trace  of  blue  grouse. 

The  mesa  tops  and  lava  plateau  and  most  of  the  outer  slopes  of 
Mount  Taylor  itself  are  covered  with  a  scattered  forest  of  yellow  pine 
and  patches  of  Gambel's  oak.  The  Transition  Zone  area  is  more 
extensive  and  less  isolated  than  the  Canadian  and  is  characterized  by 
many  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  species  of  mammals  and  birds.  The 
tuft-eared  gray  squirrels,  chipmunks,  Colorado  wood  rats  (Neotoma 
rn£xicana  falkix) ,  pocket  gophers,  Rocky  Mountain  cottontails,  rac- 
coons, and  such  birds  as  band-tailed  pigeons,  pygmy  and  Rocky 
Mountain  nuthatches,  Audubon's  and  Grace's  warblers,  hairy  and 
ant-eating  woodpeckers,  western  robins,  and  chestnut-backed  blue- 
birds are  common. 
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The  Upper  Sonoran  foothiUs  of  these  mountains  are  generally 
covered  with  junipers,  nut  pines,  and  live  oaks,  and  inhabited  by  rock 
squirrels  (OiteUus  variegcUus  fframmums),  rock  chipmunks  (Eutamias 
dorsalis),  white-throated  wood  rats  (Neotoma  albigula),  pocket  mice, 
kangaroo  rats,  Texas  jack  rabbits,  Woodhouse's  jays,  bush  tits,  and 
the  usual  set  of  species  of  this  part  of  the  zone,  which  spreads  over 
the  valleys  without  restriction. 

Agriculture  in  the  more  fertile  Upper  Sonoran  gulches  aroimd  the 
edges  of  these  mountains  is  mainly  of  a  primitive  type  and  carried  on 
by  Indians  and  Mexicans. 

CHUSCA  MOUNTAINS. 

The  Chusca  Mountains*  are  a  long  low  range,  in  reality  a  long  mesa 
or  plateau,  extending  from  a  little  north  of  Gallup  northward  across 
the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  line  and  almost  connecting  with  the 
Carrizo  Mountains,  a  higher,  rougher  group  lying  mainly  in  Arizona. 
Most  of  this  mesa  is  of  sandstone,  8,000  to  9,000  feet  high,  with  abrupt 
rimrock  margins,  but  toward  the  north  there  are  ridges  of  rough  lava 
rock  and  basaltic  cliffs.  The*  top  is  an  undulating  forested  country 
with  great  numbers  of  shallow  lakes,  usually  without  outlets.  Below 
the  rim  are  numerous  springs  and  short  creeks  that  rise  in  the  can- 
yons and  flow  for  a  short  distance  down  the  steep  slopes  or  in  a  few 
cases  out  into  the  neighboring  valleys.  There  is  abundance  of  water 
for  stock,  but  very  little  for  irrigation. 

The  cold  upper  slopes,  especially  of  the  rims  and  canyons,  are  cov- 
ered with  aspens  and  a  few  firs  and  spruces  (Abies  arizonica,  Picea 
pungenSj  and  Pseudotsuga  taxifolia).  Rocky  Mountain  maple^ 
Canadian  buffalo  berry  (Lepargyrea  canadensis),  and  shrubby  juniper 
(Juniperus  communis) ,  are  common,  but  nowhere  is  an  extensive  area  of 
Canadian  Zone.  The  spruce  squirrel  (Sciurus  fremonti  mogoUonensis) , 
Colorado  chipmunk  (Eutamias  amoeniLs  operarius),  mountain  meadow 
mouse  {Microtus  mordax),  pocket  gopher  {TTiomomysfossor)^  and  Uttle 
shrew  (Sorex  vagrans  monticola)  are  common  Canadian  Zone  species. 
The  birds,  as  note<l  in  October,  include  a  few  that  probably  breed 
there  in  the  Canadian  Zone — the  long-crested  jay,  Clark's  nut- 
cracker, junco,  and  white-crowned  sparrow — but  most  of  the  species 
observed  then  were  migrants. 

The  main  part  of  the  top  and  upper  slopes  of  this  plateau  range  hes 
in  the  Transition  Zone  and  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  clean  open 
forest  of  yellow  pines  with  generally  a  carpet  of  grass  or  low  shrubs 
beneath.  GambePs  oak  covers  many  of  the  steep  slopes  and  the 
Douglas  spruce  grows  in  some  of  the  gulches.     Bearberry  (Arctosta^ 

1  Tbe  name  Chusca,  or  Choiskai,  is  generally  applied  to  the  southern  half,  and  Timicha,  or  Tunitcha,  to 
the  northern  half  of  this  perfectly  continuous  and  nearly  uniform  range.  There  is  certainly  not  room  for  two 
names,  and  I  have  used  the  one  that  seems  better  known  and  in  its  shorter  form,  which  Is  in  common  ase 
among  local  residents. 
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phyloa  uvorursi)  and  wild  tea  {Ceanothua  fendleri)  often  carpet  the 
ground.  A  little  cactus  (MamiUaria  vivipara)  and  a  depauperate 
narrow-leafed  yucca  ( Yucca  baileyi)  grow  on  open  arid  slopes  in  this 
zone.  Some  of  its  most  characteristic  mammals  are  the  tuft-eared 
Abert  squurel,  prairie  dog,  Colorado  woodrat  (Ne<domafaUax),  Apache 
pocket  gopher,  and  Rocky  Mountain  cottontail.  A  few  of  the  resident 
birds  found  in  the  Transition  Zone  in  October  and  that  undoubtedly 
breed  there  are  the  wild  turkey,  ant-eating  woodpecker,  and  the 
pygmy  and  Rocky  Mountain  nuthatches. 

The  Navajo  Indians  live  in  large  numbers  in  the  open  canyons  or 
wide  gulches  around  the  base  and  lower  slopes  of  these  mountains. 
Here  on  moist,  mellow  flats  their  garden  patches  yield  a  good  supply 
of  com  and  wheat,  beans  and  squashes  for  winter  provisions;  their 
herds  of  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  horses  range  out  on  the  plains  or 
up  the  mountain  sides;  scattered  nut  pines,  junipers,  and  Hve  oaks 
furnish  not  only  fuel  and  shelter  but  even  food;  and  the  yellow  pines 
come  down  low  enough  to  be  available  for  house  logs  and  timbers. 
It  is  a  region  of  primitive  comforts  but  with  no  possibiUty  of  a  great 
future  in  agriculture. 

In  summer  many  of  the  Indians  with  their  herds  migrate  to  the 
cool  broad  top  of  the  range,  where  there  is  good  grazing  and  abundance 
of  water.  Numerous  ''hogans,"  summer  huts  of  rude  pattern,  are 
scattered  over  the  top,  but  there  are  no  evidences  of  attempted  agri- 
culture except  the  sheep  corrals  and  occasional  little  horse  pastures. 
During  my  trip  over  the  Chuscas  in  October,  1908,  the  mountains 
were  practically  deserted  except  for  stray  bands  of  cattle  and  ponies, 
and  wisely  so  on  accoimt  of  cold  nights,  driving  wind,  and  rain  and 
snow. 

The  Navajo  Indians  in  their  religious  reverence  for  feathered 
spirits  have  made  their  great  reservation  to  some  extent  a  bird  pre- 
serve. Ducks  are  unmolested  in  the  lakes  and  doubtless  breed  there 
in  considerable  numbers.  Wild  turkeys  have  held  their  own  unusu- 
ally well,  but  have  suflPered  somewhat  from  hunting  by  outsiders  and 
Christianized  Indians.  Some  manmials,  considered  sacred,  especially 
the  black  bear  and  coyote,  have  also  thrived,  while  the  mule  deer  and 
antelope  have  been  exterminated  over  a  wide  area.  Prairie  dogs  are 
now  popular  game  animals  and  the  Indians,  who  shoot  and  dig  them 
out  for  food,  have  almost  depopulated  some  of  the  dog  towns. 

ZXJNI  MOUNTAINS. 

At  thei^  highest  eastern  end,  where  Mount  Sedgwick  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  about  9,300  feet,  the  Zuni  v  Mountains  are  rough  and 
volcanic,  but  to  the  west  they  are  great  flat-topped  ridges  8,000  to 
9,000  feet  high,  largely  of  sandstone  with  abrupt  rimrock  edges. 
Extensive  lava  fields  with  numerous  small  craters  stretch  oflf  to  the 
south  and  east,  while  isolated  buttes  and  ridges  are  scattered  beyond. 
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The  mountains  are  well  timbered  but  poorly  watered.  The  few 
small  streams  that  flow  down  the  mountain  valleys  reach  the  plains 
only  during  high  water.  The  timber  is  mainly  yellow  pine  in  open 
forest,  now  largely  cut  over  but  originally  of  great  extent  and  value. 
There  are  some  Douglas  spruces  and  Gambel  oaks;  aspens  and 
spruces  cover  the  higher  cold  slopes  and  we  found  there  in  June  a 
number  of  Canadian  Zone  birds,  such  as  the  western  goshawk,  long- 
crested  jay,  Clark's  nutcracker,  junco,  Williamson's  and  red-naped 
sapsuckers,  broad-tailed  hummingbird,  western  flycatcher,  pine 
siskin,  ruby-crowned  kinglet,  Audubon's  warbler,  brown  creeper,  and 
Audubon's  hermit  thrush. 

Although  considerable  collecting  has  been  done  in  these  moun- 
tains, the  only  purely  Canadian  Zone  mammal  yet  found  is  the 
silver-haired  bat  (Ldsionycteris  noctivagans) ,  taken  in  June  at  8,600 
feet,  but  probably  there  are  others. 

Transition  Zone  birds  and  mammals  are  conmion  and  include 
both  northern  and  southern  forms.  The  painted  redstart  and 
Mearns's  quail  reach  their  northern  limits  here,  though  they  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  Wild  turkeys  are  becoming  scarce.  The  hairy 
woodpecker,  western  wood  pewee,  spurred  and  green-tailed  towhees, 
black-headed  grosbeak,  western  tanager,  Grace's  warbler,  pygmy 
and  Rocky  Mountain  nuthatches,  western  robin,  and  chestnut- 
backed  bluebird  are  found  in  the  breeding  season.  The  little  Sonora 
white-tailed  deer  reaches  its  northern  limit  in  the  Zuni  Mountains, 
according  to  reports  of  hunters,  but  it  is  very  scarce  there  now. 
The  Abert  squirrel.  Rocky  Mountain  chipmunk  (Eutamias  qudd- 
rivittatus),  Colorado  wood  rat  {Neotoma  faUax) ,  MogoUon  field  mouse 
(Microtus  mogoUonensis) J  fulvous  pocket  gopher  (Tkomomysfulvtis), 
Arizona  porcupine  (Erethizon  epixanthum  couesi),  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain cottontail  (SylvUdgus  nuUaUi  pinetis)  are  characteristic  of  the 
Transition  Zone. 

A  few  ranches  are  situated  in  the  Transition  Zone  valleys,  where 
good  crops  of  potatoes  and  oats  are  raised  on  the  rich  mountain  soil, 
but  most  of  the  agriculture  of  the  region  is  carried  on  in  the  Upper 
Sonoran  valleys  around  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

MOGOLIiON  MOX7NTAINS. 

The  necessity  for  a  group  name  for  the  mountains  of  western 
Socorro  County,  New  Mexico,  is  apparent  to  all  who  know  or  speak  of 
them.  While  the  maps  give  names  to  the  many  local  ranges  com- 
prising this  group,  people  constantly  speak  of  these  ranges  collectively 
by  the  name  of  the  highest  central  peaks,  the  *'Mogollons."  In  the 
broadest  sense  this  term  is  made  to  include  the  MogoUon,  Burro, 
Black,  Mimbres,  Diablo,  Little,  Elk,  Tularosa,  Tucson,  Datil,  Pinyon, 
Oak  Spring,  and  San  Francisco  Ranges,  which  form  one  extensive 
and  irregular  mountain  mass,  a  continuation  of  the  chain  which 
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includes  the  White  Mountains  of  Arizona.  The  name  has  now 
become  restricted  to  that  part  of  this  chain  lying  in  middle  western 
New  Mexico.  To  the  northwestward  they  are  loosely  connected 
through  the  White  and  San  Francisco  Mountains  of  Arizona  with 
the  ranges  extending  through  central  Utah,  and  still  more  loosely 
through  the  Zuni  Mountains  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  northern 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  But  in  both  these  cases  the  connection 
is  much  closer  than  with  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico  to  the  south, 
where  a  broad  belt  of  low  plains  intervenes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  MogoUon  Mountain  mass  is  a  rough  plateau 
7,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  deeply  cut  with  many  canyons  and  here  and 
there  ridged  with  9,000-  and  10,000-foot  ranges.  At  least  three  of  the 
central  peaks  of  the  Mogollons  reach  an  altitude  of  about  11,000  feet, 
but  not  high  enough  for  any  true  timberUne  or  for  many  Hudsonian 
Zone  species.  Still  they  are  high  enough  to  be  of  great  importance, 
for  on  the  border  of  a  region  of  low  hot  deserts  they  receive  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain  and  snow.  They  feed  most  of  the  sources  of  the  Gila 
River,  several  forks  of  which  rise  close  under  the  highest  peaks,  and 
they  have  been  called  the  Gila  Mountains.  They  are  covered  by 
the  Datil  National  Forest  on  the  north  and  the  Gila  National  For- 
est on  the  south,  formerly  mainly  included  under  the  name  Gila 
National  Forest. 

The  mountains  are  largely  volcanic,  and  many  of  the  high  ridges 
and  plateau  tops  are  of  very  old,  deeply  cut,  and  eroded  lava  rock. 
There  are  many  other  formations,  however,  including  numerous  ore- 
bearing  strata.  Many  of  the  cliffs  and  canyon  walls  along  the 
branches  of  the  Gila  and  San  Francisco  Rivers  are  sandstone,  much 
eroded  and  full  of  cracks  and  caves. 

The  Canadian  Zone  covers  most  of  the  higher  peaks  and  ridges 
above  8,500  feet  on  cold  slopes  and  9,500  feet  on  warm  slopes.  Except 
for  the  burned-over  areas  it  is  a  zone  of  dense  forest  of  spruce,  firs, 
and  aspens,  with  a  few  dwarf  maples  and  many  undershrubs,  such  as 
Juniperus  communis j  Sorbins  scopulina,  Pachystima  myrsinites,  Vdcd- 
nium  areophUumy  Ribes  toolfi,  Grossularia  pinetorum,  Ruhacer  parvi- 
JUrruSy  Distegia  involucratay  and  other  purely  Rocky  Mountain  species. 

The  following  birds  found  in  these  mountains  in  early  spring  and 
late  summer  probably  breed  in  the  Canadian  Zone,  although  little 
work  has  been  done  there  during  the  actual  breeding  season:  dusky 
grouse,  alpine  three-toed  woodpecker,  broad-tailed  hummingbird, 
western  wood  pewee,  long-crested  jay,  Clark^s  nutcracker,  pine  siskin, 
Cassin's  purple  finch,  white-crowned  sparrow,  junco,  Audubon's 
warbler,  ruby-crowned  kinglet,  dipper  or  water  ouzel,  and  Audubon's 
hermit  thrudi. 

The  Canadian  Zone  mammals  are  Merriam  elk  (now  extinct), 
Arizona  spruce  squirrel.  Rocky  Mountain  meadow  mouse,  red- 
backed  mouse,  and  mountain  shrew. 
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The  area  covered  by  this  zone  is  generally  steep  and  difficult  of 
access,  of  little  value  for  timber,  and  of  less  use  for  stock  or  agri- 
culture. Its  worth  as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  rich  vallejrs 
below  can  hardly  be  realized.  As  a  permanent  breeding  ground  for 
game  birds  and  mammals,  as  a  source  of  beautiful  and  teeming 
trout  streams,  and  as  an  ideal  camping  resort  to  which  people  Sock 
from  the  hot  valleys  below,  its  importance  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  Transition  Zone  spreads  in  wide  areas  over  the  plateau  tops 
and  the  middle  slopes  of  the  ranges  from  approximately  6,500  to 
8,500  feet  on  cold  slopes  and  8,000  to  9,500  feet  on  warm  slopes.  It 
is  characterized  by  beautiful  open  forests  of  yellow  pines,  with 
scattered  Douglas  spruce  and  a  sprinkling  of  Mexican  white  pine. 
In  places  there  are  scrubby  oaks  of  the  gambdi  group,  the  white- 
leaved  oak,  and  New  Mexico  locust,  and  along  the  streams  are  gen- 
erally fringes  of  narrow-leaved  cottonwood,  alders,  willows,  and 
cornel.  Among  the  low  and  scattered  undershrubs  are  Ceanothus 
fendleri,  Berberis  repenSj  Arctostaphylos  uvorursi,  Sympharicarpos 
oreophUuSf  SericotJieca  dumosay  and  the  nonshrubby  vegetation 
includes  Wyethia  arizonica,  Frasera  spedosa,  GUia  pvlchdUij  and 
Pentstemon  torreyi. 

A  few  of  the  Transition  2k)ne  birds  are  Merriam's  turkey,  band- 
tailed  pigeon,  Lewis's  woodpecker,  Cabanis's  woodpecker,  ant-eating 
woodpecker,  Stephens's  whippoorwill,  western  wood  pewee,  evening 
and  black-headed  grosbeaks,  western  vesper  sparrow,  spurred  towhee, 
western  tanager,  western  martin,  red-faced  warbler,  painted  redstart, 
and  pygmy  and  Rocky  Mountain  nuthatches. 

The  manmials  of  this  zone  are  the  handsome  Abert  squirrel, 
gray-collared  chipmunk,  Arizona  groimd  squirrel,  San  Francisco 
Mountain  wood  rat,  rusty  white-footed  mouse,  MogoUon  meadow 
mouse,  Arizona  porcupine,  fulyous  pocket  gopher.  Rocky  Mountain 
cottontail,  and  brown  bat. 

This  open  clean- trunked  forest  is  not  only  of  great  and  permanent 
value  as  a  source  of  Imnber  supply  to  a  vast  treeless  region,  but  it 
aflPords  much  of  the  finest  grazing  land  in  the  State.  There  is  far 
more  humidity  than  in  the  valleys,  and  if  the  range  is  not  overstocked 
the  grazing  need  not  interfere  with  forest  growth  and  reproduction. 

Some  agriculture  on  very  restricted  areas  would  be  possible  in  this 
zone,  but  its  value  would  be  little  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
present  forest,  water,  and  grazing.  Over  a  great  part  of  the  area  the 
surface  presents  the  formation  commonly  termed  ''malpais,''  which 
consists  of  extensive  lava  beds  partly  covered  with  thin  layers  of  soil 
and  with  angular  fragments  of  lava  strewing  the  ground  so  thickly 
as  to  make  traveling  difficult,  and  in  most  places  to  render  cultiva- 
tion impossible. 
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The  Upper  Sonoran  valleys  of  the  Mogollon  Mountain  region  are 
the  part  of  greatest  agricultural  importance,  but  these  have  been 
treated  under  the  subdivisions  of  that  zone,  mainly  under  the  Gila 
Valley. 

ICAGDAI^NA  AND   SAN  ICATBO  XOX7NTAINS. 

The  Magdalena  and  San  Mateo  Moimtains  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  M(^ollon  Mountains  and  resemble  them  so  much  in  general 
features  and  fauna  and  flora  that  they  might  well  be  included  in  the 
group  if  narrow  Upper  Sonoran  valleys  did  not  intervene.  The  fol- 
lowing description  is  from  reports  by  E.  A.  Goldman,  who  has  worked 
in  both  ranges. 

They  extend  along  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Socorro 
County  as  steep,  rugged  desert  ranges,  reaching  approximately  10,000 
feet  in  altitude.  They  are  very  rocky,  with  numerous  side  canyons  and 
sharp  ridges  and  steep  sUde  rock  slopes.  They  retain  but  little  of  the 
water  that  falls  on  them,  and  while  showing  deep  erosion  they  have 
few  streams  and  only  occasional  springs.  The  little  available  water 
along  their  basal  slopes  is,  however,  of  great  value,  as  the  surround- 
ing country  is  devoted  mainly  to  stock  raising.  They  are  scantily 
forested  with  the  usual  Rocky  Mountain  trees. 

Three  life  zones  are  represented:  Canadian,  Transition,  and  Upper 
Sonoran.  The  Canadian  Zone  covers  a  narrow  crest  along  each 
range  and  extends  down  to  9,500  feet  altitude  on  hot  slopes  and  to 
8,500  feet  on  cold  slopes.  It  is  characterized  by  such  trees  as  the 
aspen,  white  fir,  Douglas  spruce,  and  Rocky  Moimtain  maple;  by  the 
long-crested  jays,  Clark's  nutcracker,  jxmco,  and  Townsend's  soUtaire; 
and  by  the  Rocky  Moimtain  meadow  mouse,  a  red-backed  mouse,  and 
a  Httle  shrew. 

Transition  Zone  covers  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  from 
about  7,000  to  8,500  feet  on  cold  slopes  and  from  8,000  to  9,500  feet 
on  hot  slopes.  It  is  characteristized  by  scattered  yellow  pines,  nar- 
row-leaved cottonwoods,  oaks  of  the  Qaercua  gambeli  group,  Ceario- 
thu8  fendlerij  Sericotheca,  Prunus,  gooseberries,  and  currants.  Its 
birds  and  mammals  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Transi- 
tion 2k)ne  of  the  MogoUon  Moimtains. 

The  Upper  Sonoran  foothills  and  basal  slopes  are  characterized  by 
the  usual  jimiper,  nut  pine,  live  oak,  bear  grass,  yucca,  and  cactus. 
There  are  numerous  dry  washes  and  a  few  springs  and  streams. 
Agriculture  is  limited  mainly  by  lack  of  water  to  a  few  garden 
patches  and  a  Uttle  fruit  raised  for  home  use  in  the  canyons  and 
gulches.  There  is  usually  good  grazing  over  the  foothills  and  basal 
plains,  and  stock  raising  is  an  important  industry. 
86914**— 13 5 
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SAN  LITIS  ANT)  ANIMAS  XOITNTAINS. 

The  San  Luis  and  Animas  Mountains  form  in  the  southwestern 
comer  of  New  Mexico  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Sierra  Madre  of 
Mexico.  The  higher  part  of  the  San  Luis  range  lies  south  of  the 
boundary  line,  but  the  Animas  range  north  of  San  Luis  Pass  is  prac- 
tically a  continuation  of  it,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  8,600  feet  near 
its  northern  end.  The  Big  Hatchet  Mountains  (8,300  feet)  and 
Peloncillo  Mountains  (about  6,500  feet)  are  outlying  ranges  less 
closely  connected  with  the  main  Sierra  Madre  but  largely  occupied 
by  the  same  set  of  species.  Hemmed  in  on  the  north,  east,  and 
west  by  hot  Lower  Sonoran  valleys,  these  steep,  rough,  arid  little 
ranges  are  widely  separated  from  the  Mogollons  and  Rocky  Moim- 
tains  on  the  north.  As  the  Animas  peaks  are  the  highest  and  most 
northern  part  of  this  ragged  terminus  of  a  great  range,  their  plant 
and  animal  life  is  of  particular  interest. 

Their  altitude  is  siifficient  to  give  them  a  trace  of  Canadian  Zone, 
represented  in  cold  gulches  near  che  sunmiits  by  patches  and  streaks 
of  aspens,  a  few  long-crested  jays  and  r^d-backed  j uncos,  western  fly- 
catchers, and  hoary  bats.^  But  little  collecting  has  been  done  in 
these  high  gulches,  and  more  work  will  probably  increase  the  list  (tf 
Canadian  species. 

The  Transition  2k)ne  area  in  the  Animas  Mountains  is  more  exten- 
sive' than  the  Canadian  and  better  known,  reaching  on  northeast 
slopes  from  7,000  feet  to  the  top  (8,600),  and  on  southwest  slopes 
from  8,000  feet  to  the  top,  and  to  the  south  almost  connecting  with 
that  of  the  San  Luis  Mountains.  It  contains  a  number  of  small 
streams  and  although  mainly  on  steep,  rather  dry  slopes  it  is  far 
from  barren.  Besides  the  scattered  forest  of  large  trees  it  is  partly 
occupied  by  a  tangle  of  imdergrowth.  The  timber,  which  is  most 
abundant  on  the  colder  and  moister  slopes,  is  composed  of  Douglas 
spruce,  yellow,  white,  Arizona,  and  Ch^uahUa  pines,  several  oaks, 
including  Quercus  hypoleuca,  reticulata,  ivUcoxif  and  gambdi,  Arizona 
madrone,  and  willow-leaved  cherry.  Part  of  the  oaks  are  shrubby, 
and  with  them  are  also  buckthorn  (JRhamnus  smUhi),  Sericotheca 
dumosa,  Rubus  neomexicanus,  CeanothiLS  fenHeri,  brake  (Pteridium 
aquUinum  pulescens),  wild  potato  {Solanum  tnheroeum),  and  many 
other  characteristic  Transition  Zone  plants. 

Few  of  the  mammals  are  restricted  to  the  Transition  Zone  in  so 
limited  an  area,  but  the  wood  rat  (Neotama  mexicana)j  fulvous  pK>cket 
gopher  {Thomomys  fulvus),  cottontail  {SylvUagus  /.  Jiolzneri),  black 
and  grizzly  bears,  and  mountain  lion  are  common  residents. 

Transition  Zone  birds  are  represented  by  Merriam's  turkey,  the 
band-tailed  pigeon,  Cabanis's  woodpecker,  Stephens's  whippoorwill, 

1  Two  hoary  bats  shot  in  the  Animas  Valley  on  Aug.  10  probably  came  down  oat  of  the  mnnni^iiM^  |or 
water,  although  they  may  have  been  migrating. 
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broad-tailed  and  Rivoli's  hummingbirds,  spurred  towhee,  black- 
headed  grosbeak,  western  tan^ger,  Stephens's  vireo,  Virginia,  black- 
throated  gray,  and  red-faced  warblers,  painted  recbtart,  pygmy  and 
Rocky  Mountain  nuthatches,  Mexican  chickadee,  and  western  robin. 
These  were  found  between  July  26  and  August  9,  and  all  may  have 
been  bred  in  these  mountains. 

The  Upper  Sonoran  Zone  covers  the  base  of  these  mountains  and 
reaches  up  on  the  warm  slopes  to  the  tops  of  all  but  a  few  of  the 
highest  peaks.  On  open  foothill  slopes  it  is  marked  by  scattered 
live  oaks  {Quercua  arizonica  and  emoryi),  junipers  (Juniperus  mono- 
8perma  and  pachypMoea) j  a  tree  yucca  {YiLcca  schoUi),  two  species  of 
century  plant  {Agave  pcHmeri  and  schotti),  bear  grass  (Nolina  Vivd- 
Jieimeriana)  y  sotol  (Ddsylirion  wheeleri),  and  an  arborescent  cactus 
(probably  Opuntia  versicolor)  ^  and  along  dry  washes  by  gum  elastic 
(Bumelia  rigida),  sycamore  {PlcUarms  wrighti),  and  black  walnut 
{Juglans  major),  while  above  on  the  steeper  slopes  its  vegetation 
thickens  up  to  a  dense  chaparral  with  the  addition  of  several  shrubby 
oaks,  manzanita  {Ardostaphylos  pungens),  mountain  mahogany 
{Cercocarpus  paudderUaius)  ^  silk  tassel  (Oarrya  wrighti),  skunk  bush, 
(SchmaUzia  trUohata),  and  Fendlera  rupicola.  A  few  of  the  five- 
leaved  Mexican  nut  pines  {Pinna  cembroides),  scattered  through  this 
chaparral,  yield  good  nuts  which  with  the  acorns,  walnuts,  juniper 
berries,  and  many  other  seeds  and  fruits  provide  abundant  food  for 
birds  and  beasts.  Animal  life  is  abundant  and  well  protected  by 
the  dense  vegetation. 

The  common  Upper  Sonoran  mammals  of  the  mountains  and  foot- 
hills are  the  little  Sonora  white-tailed  deer  (Qdocoileus  couesi),  rock 
squirrel  (CiteUua  variegatus  grammurus),  rock  chipmunk  {Eutamias 
dorsalis),  white- throated  wood  rat  {Neotoma  aJMgula)  Rowley  white- 
footed  mouse  (Peromyscus  hoylei  rowleyi),  gray  fox  ( Urocyon  ciTtereoar- 
gervteu8  8cotti)^Q\vQic9i>i  (Bassariscuaastutusjlamis),  and  spotted  skunk 
(Spilogale  amhigua). 

The  mountain  birds  of  this  zone  are  Mearns's  quail,  the  Arizona  and 
ant-eating  woodpeckers,  poor- will,  black-chinned  hummingbird, 
Arizona  jay,  canyon  towhee,  hepatic  tanager,  Baird's  wren,  and 
bridled  titmouse. 

While  the  San  Luis  and  Animas  Mountains  are  of  relatively  slight 
importance  for  lumber,  grazing,  or  agriculture,  they  still  catch 
moisture  and  render  the  surrounding  valleys  habitable  and  valuable. 
There  are  no  rivers  of  any  importance  for  irrigation,  but  the  streams 
that  sink  at  the  base  or  half  way  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains  break 
out  lower  down  in  springs,  or  carry  a  supply  of  good  water  below  the 
surface  to  the  bottoms  of  broad  valleys.  Thus  stock  raising  becomes 
the  most  important  industry,  and  where  open  water  can  not  be  found 
within  reach  of  good  grazing  areas,  wells  or  tanks  are  used.  Even- 
tually parts  of  these  warm  rich-soiled  valleys  will  be  reclaimed  b.y 
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pumping  from  wells  or  reservoirs  supplied  by  wator  from  the  mountain 
slopes. 

Incidentally  the  mountains  are  of  some  value  as  natural  game 
preserves,  but  in  such  small  areas  the  game  will  soon  be  exterminated 
unless  protected.  At  present  the  country  is  so  thinly  settled  that 
protection  for  game  depends  mainly  on  the  interest  of  the  ranch 
owners  and  the  more  intelligent  settlers.  In  most  cases,  however, 
local  interests  are  powerless  against  outside  hunting  partied  and 
irresponsible  campers. 

BIG  HATCHET  MOX7NTAINS. 

The  following  description  is  by  E.  A.  Goldman^  who  was  in  the 

range  in  July,  1908: 

The  Big  Hatchet  Mountains  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Grant 

County  form  a  steep,  rugged,  desert  range  with  a  trend  from  northwest 

to  southeast.  They  are 
steep  and  rough  on 
all  sides,  but  are  tilted 
upward  very  abruptly 
toward  the  west.  The 
highest  peak,  near  the 
northern  end  of  the 
range,  is  over  8,000 
feet  high.  Toward  the 
southern  end  the  range 
divides  and  nearly  sur- 
rounds a  small,  open 
valley,  while  farther 
south  rises  another  rug- 
ged but  lower  desert 
range  or  group  called 
the  Alamo  Ilueco  or 
Dog  Mountains.  On  the 
northeast  of  the  Big 
Hatchet  Mountains  the 
low  range  called  Doyle 
Hills  crosses  the  mter- 
national  boundary  into 
Chihuahua,  and  farther 

FiG.4.— Parry  century  plant  in  ftill  flower  at  8,100  feet  on  top  of  the      +^  *Vio  AaafurarH  in  Phi- 
Big  Hatchet  Mountains.    Photograph  by  E.  A.  Goldman.  ^^  ^^®  easiwaru  m  v  lur 

huahua  is  the  Sierra 
Boca  Grande,  similar  in  height,  trend,  and  general  character  to  the 
Big  Hatchet  Mountains.  All  the  mountains  of  the  general  region  are 
very  arid,  and  no  permanent  water  or  even  temporary  '* tanks"  were 
found  in  the  Big  Hatchet  Mountains.     The  broad,  gently  sloping 
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Fig.  1.— Mimbres  Mountains  from  Top  of  Sawyers  Peak  (10,000  Feet),  Looking 

North. 


Fig.  2.— Mimbres  Mountains  from  Top  of  Sawyers  Peak,  Looking  South. 
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FiQ.  1.— Upper  Timbered  Slope  of  Magdalena  Mountains. 
Photograph  by  E.  A.  Goldman. 


FiQ.  2.— Upper  Timbered  Slopes  of  San  Mateo  Mountains. 

Photograph  by  E.  A.  Goldman. 
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Fig.  1  .—Animas  Peak  (8,600  Feet)  from  Northwest  Base. 
Live  oaks,  cactuses,  yuccas,  and  bear  grass  In  foreground. 


Fig.  2.— Upper  Sonoran  Border  of  the  Animas  Valley. 
An  excellent  .stock  range. 
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Plate  XVI. 


Fig.  1.— Field  of  Oats  Among  the  Yellow  Pines  on  the  East  Slope  of  the 
Sacramento  Mountains  at  7,800  Feet. 


Fig.  2.— Forest  at  9,000  Feiet  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains. 

Blue  spruce  and  white  fir  on  the  cold  slopes,  yellow  pine  on  warm  slopes,  and  parks  full  of 

flowers  between. 
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Hachita  Valley  extends  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  at 
about  4,200  feet  altitude,  with  drainage  toward  Lake  Guzman,  Chi- 
huahua, while  the  Great  Playas  Valley  lies  west  of  the  mountains. 

The  Big  Hatchet  Mountains  lie  mainly  within  the  Upper  Sonoran 
Zone,  which  gives  way  to  the  Lower  Sonoran  along  the  east  slope  of 
the  foothills  at  about  4,700  feet  altitude.  The  north  slope  above  about 
7,000  feet  should  be  Transition  Zone  in  climate,  although  the  moun- 
tains are  very  barren  and  no  characteristic  species  of  the  zone  were 
recorded.  The  common  Upper  Sonoran  vegetation  consists  of  Mexi- 
can nut  pine,  checker-barked  and  silky  junipers,  several  oaks,  fringe 
ash  (Fraxinus  cuspidata)^  shrubby  trefoil  {Ptelea),  two  species  of 
silk-tassel  bush  {Garry a  wrighti  and  goldmani),  Fefndlera  rupicola, 
Ceanothus  greggi,  southern  mountain  mahogany  (Cercocarpus  pauci^ 
dentcUus),  Sericothecay  FaUugiaj  cat's  claw  (Mimosa  Mundfera),  Cassia 
wislizenij  Nolinay  and  on  top  the  beautiful  Parry  century  plant. 

MANZANO  AND   SANDIA  MOX7NTAINS. 

The  Manzano  and  Sandia  Mountains  form  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  opposite  Albuquerque  and  Belen.  The  north- 
em  part  of  the  range  is  known  as  the  Sandias  and  the  scuthem  part 
as  the  Manzanos,  the  two  ranges  being  separated  by  a  high  pass  or 
open  saddle.  The  Manzanos  are  joined  loosely  toward  the  south  to 
the  lower  San  Andres  Mountains  by  way  of  the  Cerro  Montoso, 
Qiupadero  Mesa,  and  Sierra  Oscuro,  but  the  main  part  of  the  range 
includes  only  the  Manzano  and  Sandia  Mountains,  which  reach  alti- 
tudes of  about  10,000  and  11,000  feet,  respectively,  and  carry  narrow 
crests  of  the  Canadian  Zone  and  a  wider  and  continuous  area  of  the 
Transition  Zone.  On  the  west  these  ranges  drop  abruptly  to  the  low 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  while  eastward  they  slope  off  gradually  to  the  high 
open  plains.  The  upper  zones  are  narrow  on  the  steep,  barren  west 
slope  and  much  wider  on  the  gradual  and  better-forested  eastern  side. 
Though  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  country,  these  mountains  are  high 
enough  to  induce  considerable  precipitation,  which  results  in  a  good 
cover  of  vegetation  and  extensive  forests.  There  are  numerous 
springs  and  a  good  supply  of  underground  water  far  down  the  slopes, 
but  streams  are  few  and  mainly  ephemeral. 

The  Canadian  Zone  covers  the  tops  of  these  mountains  and  the  cold 
slopes  down  to  about  8,000  feet.  It  is  well  marked  by  a  rather 
meager  forest  of  white  fir,  blue  spruce,  Douglas  spruce,  PinusflexUis, 
aspen,  and  Rocky  Mountain  maple,  with  mountain  ash,  alders,  and 
willows  in  cold  gulches  and  along  streams.  It  has  a  few  characteristic 
mammals,  the  spruce  squirrel,  pocket  gopher,  dusky  shrew,  and 
probably  others  not  yet  recorded.  The  breeding  birds  are  little 
known,  as  most  of  the  field  work  done  in  the  range  has  been  late  in  the 
season.     On  July  30  I  found  half-grown  wild  turkeys  near  the  top  of 
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the  Manzano  range,  but  they  may  have  wandered  up  from  below 
after  the  nesting  season.  I  also  found  olive-sided  flycatchers,  juncos, 
and  thrushes  that  were  probably  on  their  breeding  grounds. 

The  Transition  Zone  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  mountains 
from  approximately  7,000  to  8,000  feet  on  cold  slopes  and  8,000  to 
9,000  feet  on  warm  slopes.  On  the  east  side  of  the  range  it  spreads 
out  over  a  wide  area  of  gently  sloping  ridges  and  mellow-soiled  valleys, 
well  clothed  with  open  yellow  pine  forest,  scattered  oaks  of  the 
Quercus  gambeli  group.  New  Mexico  locust,  and  low  undergrowth  of 
Ceanothus  fendleri,  Berberis  repens,  Sericotheca,  Opvlasterj  and  many 
other  Rocky  Mountain  plants.  Some  of  the  common  birds  in  July 
were  flickers,  ant-eating  and  hairy  woodpeckers,  western  wood  pewee, 
black-headed  grosbeak,  spurred  towhee,  western  chipping  sparrow^ 
and  pygmy  and  Rocky  Mountain  nuthatches,  while  a  flock  of  young 
turkeys  seen  up  in  the  Canadian  Zone  were  probably  hatched  in  the 
Transition.  Of  the  mammals  collected  in  this  zone  the  chipmunk, 
Guadalupe  meadow  mouse,  Manzano  cottontail,  and  brown  bat  are 
among  the  most  characteristic.  There  are  still  some  mule  deer  and 
black  bears  in  the  mountains.  There  is  good  grazing  throughout 
the  zone,  which  seems  of  greater  value  for  timber,  stock,  game,  and 
summer  camping  grounds  than  for  its  very  limited  possibilities  of 
agriculture. 

The  Upper  Sonoran  Zone  of  the  foothills  and  surrounding  valleys 
is  the  main  zone  of  agriculture  and  stock*  raising.  The  foothill 
division  of  this  zone  is  of  particular  interest  along  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  mountains,  where  it  carries  pictiu'esque  little  forests  of  nut 
pine,  juniper,  and  scrub  oaks,  with  tree  cactus,  prickly  pear,  yuccas, 
red  barberry,  skunk  brush  (Schmaltzia  trilobata),  and  other  shrubs 
scattered  between.  Many  little  farms  and  stock  ranches  are  located 
along  this  slope  in  sheltered  comers  where  some  irrigation  is  obtained 
from  flood  water  and  where  dry  farming  yields  occasional  crops. 
The  old  apple  trees  at  Manzano,  from  which  the  mountains  are  named, 
are  said  to  be  over  100  years  old.  They  are  very  large  but  yield  poor 
ungraft^d  fruit.  Much  if  not  most  of  this  juniper  belt  would  seem 
admirably  adapted  to  apples  if  suflScient  moisture  for  the  growth  of 
trees  and  fruit  could  by  proper  cultivation  be  conserved  in  the  soil. 
The  natural  growth  of  grama  and  other  grasses  is  good  and  forms  fine 
grazing,  while  the  gulches  and  timber  afford  good  shelter  for  stock. 

SACRAMENTO  MOX7NTAINS. 

The  name  Sacramento  Mountains  is  applied  by  the  United  States 
Geographic  Board  to  the  range  lying  west  of  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  includes  the  groups  locally  known  as  the  Jicarilla,  Sierra 
Blanca,  Sacramento,  and  Guadalupe  Mountains.  These  form  a  prac- 
tically continuous  chain  of  ranges  about  140  miles  in  length  and  30 
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miles  in  greatest  width.  They  lie  between  the  Pecos  and  Alamogordo 
valleys  and  extend  a  little  below  the  Texas  line.  On  the  west  and 
north  they  are  distantly  linked  by  high  mesas  with  the  Manzano 
Range  and  these  again  by  other  high  m^as  with  the  Sangre  (ie  Cristo 
Mountains,  which  are  part  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains  proper. 

Sierra  Blanca,  the  highest  peak  in  the  range,  rises  1 1 ,880  feet.  The 
Capitans  are  over  10,000  feet,  the  Sacramentos,  near  Cloudcroft,  9,500 
feet,  and  the  Guadalupes,  near  the  Texas  line,  9,000  feet.  The  lowest 
pass  is  over  the  Guadalupe  arm,  which  comes  down  to  about  7,000 
feet.  On  the  west  and  at  the  north  and  south  ends  the  mountains 
are  abrupt  and  rugged,  while  on  the  east  in  the  broad  central  part 


FiQ.  5.— Sierra  Blanca,  or  White  Mountain  Peak,  from  the  southeast,  looking  over  the  head  of  Kuidosa 
Creek.    Timber  mainly  Douglas  spruce  and  aspens. 

they  slope  gradually  down  to  the  broad  plains  of  the  Pecos  Valley. 
The  various  groups  form  a  well-timbered  range  in  the  midst  of  arid 
plains,  carrying  a  few  Mexican  or  peculiar  species  or  subspecies  of 
animals  and  plants,  but  dominated  largely  by  Rocky  Mountain 
species.  They  rise  through  the  successive  zones  from  Lower  Sonoran 
to  Hudsonian. 

The  Hudsonian  Zone  is  represented  on  the  top  and  northeast  slope 
of  Sierra  Blanca,  or  White  Mountain  Peak,  by  many  dwarf  plants 
such  as  SUene,  Arenariay  Saxifraga,  Rhodiola  neomexicana,  Sedum, 
Orihocarpus,  Erigeron,  Ligusiicumy  and  on  narrow  crests  of  two  lateral 
ridges  by  a  few  dwarf  Picea  engelmanni  that  reach  to  within  200  feet 
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of  the  siunmit.  The  whole  upper  south  slope  is  bald  and  grassy  and 
the  north  slope  steep  and  rocky,  so  that  the  presence  of  a  true  timb^^ 
line  can  be  ii^erred  only  from  these  narrow  strips  of  spruce. 

On  September  13,  I  found  Clark's  nutcracker,  Townsend's  soK- 
taire,  and  the  pipit  on  or  near  the  peak,  but  practically  nothing  is 
known  of  the  breeding  birds  or  of  the  mammals  high  up  on  this 
mountain.  There  were  numerous  burrows  and  runways  of  Microtus 
and  pocket  gophers  nearly  to  the  top.  My  work  on  the  mountains 
consisted  of  a  single  day's  trip  to  the  peak  and  back  to  my  7,000-foot 
camp  on  Ruidoso  Creek. 

The  Canadian  Zone  covers  most  of  the  higher  peaks  and  cold  slopes 
of  the  Capitan,  White,  and  Sacramento  Mountains,  and  is  represented 
by  a  trace  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Guadalupes.  It  is  a  narrow, 
irregular,  and  broken  area  that  reaches  its  full  vertical  width  only 
on  the  White  Mountains.  It  is  characterized  by  forests  of  spruce, 
fir,  and  aspens  and  by  many  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  zone.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Douglas  spruce  and  Chi- 
huahua white  pine  are  mainly  Canadian  or  Transition,  as  they  occur 
in  both  zones.  Rocky  Mountain  maple  is  common  in  places  and 
Pachystima  myrsinites  and  several  species  of  Ribes  are  common  in  the 
zone.  The  mammals  of  the  Canadian  Zone  of  this  range  are  the 
mule  deer,  spruce  squirrel,  gray-footed  chipmunk,  long-tailed  meadow 
mouse,  white-footed  mouse,  porcupine,  fulvous  pocket  gopher,  and  a 
small  shrew.  Some  of  the  breeding  birds  are  the  long-crested  jay, 
red  crossbill,  pine  siskin,  red-backed  junco,  Audubon's  hermit  thrush, 
broad-tailed  hummingbird,  western  flycatcher,  and  brown  creeper. 

Throughout  this  zone  of  cool  coniferous  forests  are  numerous  open 
parks  and  spruce-bordered  grassy  gulches  where  springs  and  little 
streams  afford  conditions  for  delightful  summer  camps.  For  the  peo- 
ple of  southeastern  New  Mexico  and  much  of  western  Texas  it  is  the 
most  convenient  resort  during  the  long  hot  simimers.  Railroads  and 
wagon  roads  make  the  mountains  easy  of  access  at  many  points  and 
the  national  forests  should  insure  the  protection  of  this  natural  park 
region.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  famous  for  its  variety  and 
abimdance  of  game,  especially  elk,  mule  deer,  white-tailed  deer, 
antelope,  bighorn,  black  and  silver-tip  bears,  and  wild  turkeys.  The 
elk  are  now  exterminated  and  other  game  birds  and  animals  are 
becoming  scarce,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  can  be  protected  so  that 
present  numbers  at  least  shall  be  maintained. 

The  Transition  Zone  in  these  mountains  covers  a  wide  plateau  and 
is  almost  continuous  for  the  whole  length  of  the  range.  It  reaches 
from  about  6,500  to  8,000  feet  altitude  on  northeast  slopes  and  from 
7,500  to  9,500  feet  on  southwest  slopes.  On  some  very  steep  south- 
west slopes  it  reaches  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet.  It  includes  wide 
stretches  of  beautiful  forest,  open,  clean,  and  grassy  underneath  the 
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smooth-trunked  yellow  pines  which  dominate  the  forest.  Some 
Douglas  spruce,  white  pine,  large-leaved  maple.  New  Mexico  oak, 
and  locust  occupy  secondary  places  in  this  forest.  There  are  exten- 
sive open  parks  or  grassy  glades  and  along  some  of  the  stream  valleys 
these  are  occupied  by  little  farms,  but  the  great  value  of  this  zone  is 
its  timber,  grass,  and  water,  its  cool  climate,  shade,  and  beauty  in 
the  midst  of  a  wide  expanse  of  low  hot  plains. 

Its  characteristic  mammals  are  white-tailed  and  mule  deer,  two 
species  of  chipmimks,  a  13-lined  ground  squirrel,  Colorado  wood  rat, 
Guadalupe  meadow  mouse,  fulvous  pocket  gopher,  mountain  cotton- 
tail, and  brown  bat.  Some  of  the  breeding  birds  of  the  Transition 
Zone  are  the  wild  turkey,  band-tailed  pigeon,  Huachuca  spotted  owl, 
screech  owl,  hairy  woodpecker,  ant-eating  woodpecker,  red-shafted 


Fio.  6.— Checker-barked  Junipers  in  Dog  Canyon  In  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 

flicker,  broad-tailed  hummingbird,  green-tailed  and  spurred  towhees, 
western  tanager,  Audubon's  and  Grace's  warblers,  pygmy  and  Rocky 
Mountain  nuthatches,  western  robin,  and  chestnut-backed  bluebird. 
The  Upper  Sonoran  Zone  covers  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Sacramento 
Range,  including  the  foothills  and  many  long  spurs  and  ridges. 
The  arid  slopes  are  usually  steep  and  either  bare  or  densely  covered 
with  juniper,  nut  pine,  scrub  oak,  and  other  chaparral.  Water  is 
scarce,  especially  on  the  west  slope  of  the  range,  and  extensive  areas 
are  uninhabited.  Some  of  these  densely  clothed  and  almost  im- 
penetrable slopes  and  canyons  provide  safe  cover  and  abundant 
food  supply  for  deer,  bears,  Meams's  quail,  and  other  animals,  and 
have  played  an  important  part  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  game. 
The  steeper  and  barer  slopes  along  the  southern  part  of  the  range 
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are  still  the  home  of  the  Mexican  bighorn,  which,  under  the  double 
advantage  of  favorable  environment  and  legal  protection,  is  appar- 
ently on  the  increase. 

Other  more  open  foothill  vaUeys  in  the  Upper  Sonoran  Zone  lie 
along  streams  such  as  the  Pefiasco,  Felix,  ^uidosa,  Bonito,  and 
Tularosa,  and  are  important  agricultural  areas. 

IMPBOTEMEVT  OF  STOCK  BAVOES. 

Many  of  the  arid  valleys  in  New  Mexico  have  been  for  years  so 
overstocked  that  the  best  grasses  have  been  killed  out  and  parts  of 
the  range  rendered  almost  worthless.  Some  of  the  valleys  show 
mile  after  mile  of  ground  almost  bare  or  overgrown  with  worthless 
vegetation  that  stock  does  not  eat.  Around  most  of  the  watering 
places  the  grass  is  killed  for  a  long  distance,  often  from  1  to  3  miles, 
the  ground  is  trampled  and  baked,  and  the  little  rain  that  falls 
runs  down  the  trails  and  is  wasted.  All  of  the  public  stock  range* 
needs  protection,  and  some  of  it  needs  reseeding.  Over  a  great  part 
of  the  privately  owned  range  simple  methods  can  be  employed  to 
improve  the  grass  and  greatly  increase  the  grazing  capacity.  Grass 
is  generally  the  best  on  very  gentle  slopes  and  poorest  on  steep 
slopes  or  on  flooded  bottoms.  In  most  of  the  valley  country  there 
is  at  best  not  enough  rain  for  a  complete  soil  cover  of  grass  and 
on  the  half-bare  sloping  sides  of  the  valleys  a  great  part  of  the  water 
that  falls  quickly  runs  off.  If  this  water  could  be  held  where  it  falls 
and  be  well  distributed  in  the  soil  the  grass  crop  would  in  many 
places  be  greatly  increased. 

Good  results  have  been  obtained  on  a  small  scale  by  simple  and 
inexpensive  methods  that  ranchmen  could  easily  adopt  on  their 
own  land.  Contour  furrows  (or  furrows  plowed  on  a  level),  4  to  6 
feet  apart  along  the  sloping  side  of  a  valley,  will  hold  most  of  any 
ordinary  rain  and  take  the  water  into  the  ground  in  such  a  way  as  to 
do  the  greatest  good  and  also  retain  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

The  numerous  small  water  channels  cutting  down  the  side  slopes 
of  the  valleys  can  be  closed  at  intervals  so  as  to  throw  the  water  out 
through  diverging  furrows  over  side  slopes  and  redistribute  that 
which  has  come  down  from  higher  slopes.  Each  arroyo  should  thus 
arterially  distribute  water  along  its  way  instead  of  sucking  it  in 
from  countless  capillaries. 

If  watering  places  were  provided  at  more  uniform  intervals  over  the 
range,  the  grass  would  not  be  destroyed  in  some  places  and  allowed 
to  go  to  waste  in  others.  Even  small  reservoirs  or  cemented  cisterns 
that  would  supply  water  for  a  month  or  more  after  each  rain  would 
serve  this  purpose.     Where  good  water  is  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable 

»  For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  range  problem  In  New  Mexico,  see  Bull.  66,  N.  Mex.  Agric. 
Exp.  Sta.,  by  E.  O.  Wooton,  1908. 
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depth,  wells  and  windngiills  are  of  course  simple  means  of  supplying 
water,  but  there  are  extensive  areas  where  subterranean  water  has 
not  been  obtained  and  reservoirs  are  the  only  possible  substitute. 
Prairie  dogs,  rabbits,  and  the  big  kangaroo  rats  should  not  be 
allowed  to  multiply  on  good  stock  range.  They  consume  and 
destroy  a  large  amount  of  grass  and  keep  wide  .spaces  about  their 
burrows  bare  and  nonproductive.  •  They  are  easily  destroyed  at 
very  small  expense.  Pocket  gophers  are  a  decided  benefit  to  range 
land  and  need  not  be  destroyed  except  along  ditches  or  on  cultivated 
ground. 

BIBLI0OBAPH7. 

The  following  titles  of  pubUcations  bearing  upon  the  life  zones  and 
distribution  areas  in  New  Mexico  include  those  most  likely  to  interest 
the  general  reader.  The  list  relating  to  each  of  the  subjects  included 
could  be  extended,  and  other  fields  of  animal  life  could  be  drawn 
,upon.  Each  definite  and  reliable  record  of  a  species  is  of  value  in 
locating  the  extent  or  boundary  of  some  distribution  area,  but 
articles  of  minor  imi>ortance  are  too  numerous  for  citation  here. 
Some  of  the  local  lists  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  providing 
material  for  the  present  report,  but  the  main  sources  of  information 
have  been  the  specimens  and  the  unpublished  field  reports  of  the 
Biological  Survey. 

1848.  Abert,  J.  W.    Notes  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  Abert.    (App.  No.  6  to  Notes  of  a  Military 

Reconnoiasance  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  MiBsouri,  to  San  Diego,  in  Cali- 
fornia, by  W.  H.  Emory.)    House  Exec.  Doc.  No.  41,  30th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess., 

pp.  386-414. 
With  notes  on  distribution  of  plants  along  the  route  through  New  Mexico. 
1848.  Abert,  J.  W.    Report  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  Abert  of  his  Examination  of  New  Mexico, 

in  the  years  1846-47.    House  Exec.  Doc.  No.  41,  30th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp. 

417-548,  with  map.    Printed  also  in  Senate  Doc.  No.  23,  30th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 

pp.  1-132. 
Contains  numerous  notes  on  mammals,  birds,  and  plants. 
1848.  WiSLiZENUS,  A.    Memoir  of  a  Tour  to  Northern  Mexico,  connected  with  CoL 

Doniphan's  Expedition,  in  1846  and  1847.    Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  No.  26,  30th 

Cong.,  1st  Seas.,  pp.  1-141. 
Contains  numerous  notes  on  the  botanical  and  general  features  of  the  route 

through  New  Mexico. 
1851.  McCall,  Geo.  A.    Some  Remarks  on  Habits,  etc.,  of  Birds  Met  with  in  Western 

Texas  between  San  Antonio  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  New  Mexico;  with 

descriptions  of  several  species  believed  to  have  been  hitherto  undescribed. 

,<Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  V,  pp.  213-224. 

Contains  many  notes  on  distribution,  abundance,  and  habits  of  the  68 

species  enumerated. 
1853.  SrroRBAVBS,  L.    Rex>ort  of  an  Expedition  down  the  Zuni  and  Colorado  Rivers 

in  1851.    Pub.  by  Engineer  Bureau;  and  in  Vol.  10,  Sen.  Exec.  Doc.  32d 

Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  198  pages. 
Report  on  Natural  History  by  S.  W.  Woodhouse  and  others,  pp.  31-178, 

contains  lists  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  batrachians,  fishes,  and  plants. 
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1855.  Henbt,  T.  Casutos.    Notee  Derived  from  Observations  Made  on  the  Birds  of 

New  Mexico  during  the  years  1853  and  1854.    <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Phila., 
VII,  pp.  306-317. 

Notes  on  the  country  and  on  170  species  of  birds  found  at  Forts  Fillmore  and 
Thorn  (on  the  Rio  Grande)  and  at  Fort  Webster  (near  Santa  Rita). 

1856.  ToR&BT,  John.    Description  of  the  General  Botanical  Collections  [of  Whipple's 

Expedition].    Rept.  Expl.  and  Surv.  R.  R.  Pac.,  IV,  pp.  59-182. 
Includes  many  notes  upon  the  flora  of  New  Mexico. 

1857.  Enoelmann,  Geouge.    Synopsis  of  the  Cactaceae  of  the  United  States  and 

Adjacent  Regions.     <Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  III,  pp.  259-314. 
Under  headings  Geography  of  the  Cactus  Region  of  the  United  States  (p. 

311)  and  Greographical  Distribution  of  the  Cactacese  in  the  Territory  of  the 

United  States  (p.  312),  his  Texas  Region,  New  Mexican  Region,  and  Gila 

Region  include  much  of  New  Mexico. 
1859.  Baibd,  Spencer  F.    Mammals  of  the  Boundary.    First  article,  pp.  1-62,  with 

27  plates,  in  Part  2  of  Vol.  2  of  Report  of  the  U.  S.  and  Mexican  Boundary 

Survey,  under  Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Emory. 
Contains  numerous  records  and  notes  on  distribution  of  species  in  New 

Mexico. 
1859.  Baird,  Spencer  F.    Birds  of  the  Boundary.    Second  article,  pp.  1-32,  with 

25  plates,  in  Part  2  of  Vol.  2  of  Report  of  the  U.  S.  and  Mexican  Boundary 

Survey,  under  Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Emory. 
Contains  many  New  Mexico  records  and  notes  on  distribution. 
1859.  Baird,  Spencer  F.    Reptiles  of  the  Boundary.    Third  article,  pp.  1-35,  with 

41  plates,  in  Part  2  of  Vol.  2  of  Report  of  the  U.  S.  and  Mexican  Boundary 

Survey,  under  Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Emory. 
Contains  some  notes  on  distribution  of  species  in  New  Mexico. 
1859.  GntARD,  Charles.    Ichthyology  of  the  Boundary.    Fourth  article,  pp.  1-85, 

with  41  plates,  in  Part  2  of  Vol.  2  of  Report  on  the  U.  S.  and  Mexican  Bound- 
ary Survey,  under  Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Emory. 
A  very  few  of  the  records  are  from  New  Mexico  specimens. 
1859.  Lb  CoNTE,J.  L.    TheC/oleopteraof  Kansas  and  Eastern  New  Mexico.    <Smith8. 

Contrib.  Knowl.,  XI,  pp.  1-58,  pi.  1-2. 
With  a  large  colored  map  of  the  **  Entomological  Provinces  of  North 

America." 
1861.  Cooper,  J.  G.    The  Forests  and  Trees  of  Northern  America,  as  Connected  with 

Climate  and  Agriculture.     Rept.  of  Commissioner  of  Patents  (Agriculture)  for 

the  year  1860.    House  Doc.  No.  48,  36th  Cong.,  2d  Sees.,  Vol.  8,  1860-61, 

pp.  416-445,  with  a  map  showing  distribution  of  North  American  forests. 
Names  and  outlines  many  distribution  areas  sua  based  on  distribution  of 

trees  and  shrubs.    Makes  the  "Arizonan"  a  distinct  region  including  New 

Mexico  and  belonging  to  the  "Mexican  Province,**  and  gives  both  upper 

and  lower  Sonoran  plants  as  characteristic. 
1866.  Cope,  E.  D.    On  the  Reptilia  and  Batrachia  of  the  Sonoran  Province  of  the 

Nearctic  Region.     <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1866,  pp.  300-314. 
With  special  lists  (pp.  311-313)  of  species  and  genera  characteristic  of 

different  districts. 
1871.  Allen,  J.  A.    Mammals  and  Winter  Birds  of  East  Florida  with  an  Examination 

of  Certain  Assumed  Specific  Characters  in  Birds  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Bird 

Faunae  of  Eastern  North  America.     <Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  II,  No.  3,  pp. 

161-450. 

The  comparison  of  colors  of  species  from  arid  and  humid  regions  treated 

under  individual  and  geographical  variation  among  birds  (pp.   186-250) 

applies  to  a  large  number  of  New  Mexico  species. 
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1873.  BiNNET,  W.  G.    Catalogue  of  the  Terrestrial  Air-breathing  MolluskB  of  North 
America,  with  Notes  on  their  Geographical  Range.    <Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool., 
Ill,  pp.  191-220. 
With  a  colored  map  showing  distribution  areas. 
1875.  Ck>PE,  E.  D.    On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Vertebrata  of  the  Regnum  ^ 
Nearcticum,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Batrachia  and  Reptilia.    <Bull. 
No.  1,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Part  III,  pp.  55-96. 

Many  New  Mexico  species  are  included  in  the  lists  characterising  the  Central 
and  Sonoran  subdivisions  of  the  Nearctic  faunal  region. 
1875.  CouEs,  E.,  and  Yarrow,  H.  C.    Report  on  Collections  of  Mftmni^la  made  in 
portions  of  Nevada,  JJtaJa.,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 
during  the  years  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874.    <Rept.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Expl. 
West  of  lOOth  Mer.,  V,  pp.  37-129. 
1875.  Yarrow,  H.  C.    Notes  upon  Geographical  Distribution  and  Variation,  with 
R^;ard  to  the  Zoology  of  the  Western  United  States  as  Relates  more  Particu- 
larly to  MammalH  and  Birds.    <Rept.  Geog.  and  Geol.  Expl.  and  Surv.  West 
of  100th  Mer.,  V,  ZooL,  pp.  23-24, 1875. 
Mainly  quoted  from  Allen. 
1878.  Packard,  A.  S.,  Jr.    Some  Characteristics  of  the  Central  Zoo-geographical 
Province  of  the  United  States.    <Amer.  Nat.,  XII,  pp.  512-^17. 
Includes  New  Mexico. 

1884.  Sargent,  C.  S.    Report  on  the  Forests  of  North  America  (exclusive  of  Mexico). 

Rept.  Tenth  Census,  IX,  pp.  612. 

The  forests  of  New  Mexico  are  treated  specifically  on  p.  568  with  a  map 
showing  their  distribution. 

1885.  Batchelder,   Charles  F.   Winter  Notes  from  New  Mexico.    <Auk,   II, 

pp.  121-128  and  233-239.  Annotated  list  of  birds  found  about  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs  in  December,  1882,  with  notes  on  the  general  features  of  the  country. 

1885.  BiNNEY,  W.  G.    A  Manual  of  American  Land  Shells.    <Bull.  No.  28,  U.  S.  Nat. 

Mus.,  528  pp. 

Contains  a  chapter  (pp.  1^-42)  on  ''Geographic  Distribution."    Applies  to 
New  Mexico  only  in  a  very  general  way. 
1885-6.  Henshaw,  H.  W.    List  of  Birds  Observed  in  Summer  and  Fall  on  the  Upper 
Pecos  River,  New  Mexico.    <Auk,  II,  pp.  326-333,  July,  1885;  and  III, 
pp.  73-801,  January,  1886. 

Contains  notes  on  83  species  and  subspecies  of  birds  found  along  the  Pecos 
River  east  of  Santa  Fe,  July  18  to  October  28,  1883,  by  H.  W.  Henshaw  and 
E.  W.  Nelson,  with  a  description  of  the  country. 

1886.  Vasey,  George.    Report  of  an  Investigation  of  the  Grasses  of  the  Arid  Districts 

of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado.    Bull.  No.  1,  Div.  Botany,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agric,  18  pp. 
Includes  notes  on  northeastern  New  Mexico. 

1888.  RusBY,  H.  H.    General  Floral  Features  of  the  San  Francisco  and  MogoUon 

Moiintains  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  their  Adjacent  Regions.  <Tran8. 
N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  VIII,  pp.  76-81. 

1889.  Ensign,  Edqar  T.    Report  on  the  Forest  Conditions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

especially  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Territories  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, and  New  Mexico.  Bull.  No.  2,  Div.  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric. » 
pp.  41-152. 

With  folded  map  showing  forest  areas  in  the  Rocky  Moimtain  Region* 
including  New  Mexico.    Distribution  of  forest  trees  given  by  counties. 

1890.  Merriam,  C.  Hart.    Results  of  a  Biological  Survey  of  the  San  Francisco  Moun- 

tain Region  and  Desert  of  the*  little  Colorado,  Arizona.  North  Amer. 
Fauna  No.  3,  136  pp.,  five  colored  maps,  Sept.  11, 1890. 

Extensive  discussion  of  life  zones.  The  first  detailed  life  zone  work  in  a 
region  bordering  on  New  Mexico. 
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1892.  Allbn,  J.  A.    The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Nohh  American  Mammals. 
<BuU.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  pp.  199-243,  pis.  V-VIII. 
With  four  colored  maps  of  North  America. 
1892.  Anthony,  A.  W.    Birds  of  Southwestern  New  Mexico.    <Auk,  IX,  pp.  357-369. 
An  annotated  list  of  129  species  and  subspecies  of  birds  found  in  the  Apache 
Hills  and  surrounding  country  near  the  Mexican  tine  In  Grant  County  during 
parts  of  1886  and  1889,  with  a  brief  description  of  the  country. 

1892.  Mbrbiam,  C.  Hart.    The  Geographical  Distribution  of  life  in  North  America, 

with  Special  Reference  to  the  Mammalia.  <Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  VII, 
64  pp.,  with  colored  zone  map  of  North  America.  (Republished  in  1893  in 
Ann.  Rept.  Smithsonian  Inst,  for  1891,  pp.  365-415^  without  map.) 

Gives  general  principles  of  distribution  in  North  America,  also  tables  of 
names  proposed  by  earUer  authors  for  the  various  distribution  areas.  The 
discussion  of  the  Sonorau  division  and  its  synonyms  (p.  15)  applies  particu- 
larly to  New  Mexico. 

1893.  Allen,  J.  A.    The  Geographical  Origin  and  Distribution  of  North  American 

Birds,  Considered  in  Relation  to  Faunal  Areas  of  North  America.  <Auk,  X, 
pp.  97-150,  ph.  III-IV. 

With  two  colored  faunal  maps  of  North  America. 
1893.  CoviLLE,  F.  V.    Botany  of  the  Death  Valley  Expedition.    <Contr.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Herb.,  IV,  363  pp. 

Contains  chapters  on  the  Prijiciples  of  Plant  Distribution  and  on  Distribu- 
tion of  Plants  in  Southeastern  Catifomia. 
1893.  Merrl^m,  C.  Hart;  and  others.    The  Death  Valley  Expedition,  a  Biological 
Survey  of  Parts  of  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Utah.    North  American 
Fauna  No.  7,  Part  II. 

The  field  notes  on  the  zonal  distribution  of  reptiles  and  batrachians  (pp. 
159-228)  and  the  notes  on  the  geographical  and  vertical  distribution  of  trees, 
shrubs,  cactuses,  yuccas,  and  agave  (pp.  285-359),  by  Merriam,  give  the 
zones  of  many  species  found  in  New  Mexico. 

1893.  TowNSEND,  C.  H.  T.    On  the  life  Zones  of  the  Oigan  Mountains  and  Adjacent 

Region  in  Southern  New  Mexico,  with  Notes  on  the  Fauna  of  the  Range. 
<Science,  XXII,  pp.  313-315. 

Distinguishes  Tornillo  or  Cottonwood  Zone,  Mesquite  Zone,  Juniper  or 
Cedar  Zone,  and  Pine  Zone. 

1894.  Merriam,  C.  Hart.    Laws  of  Temperature  Control  of  the  Geographic  Di/ftri- 

bution  of  Terrestrial  Animals  and  Plants.  <Nat.  Greog.  Mag.,  VI,  pp.  22^ 
238,  December. 

Contains  three  colored  maps  of  the  United  States  and  part  of  Canada, 
showing  conformity  of  life  zones  with  isotherms. 

1895.  Merriam,  C.  Hart.    The  Geographic  Distribution  of  Animals  and  Plants 

in  North  America.    Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.  for  1894,  pp.  203-214. 

Has  map  showing  life  zones  of  the  United  States  and  southern  Canada 
in  black  and  white,  and  discusses  the  principles  of  distribution  as  illiistrated 
by  animals  and  plants. 
1895, 1897.  TowNSEND,  C.  H.  T.  On  the  Bio-geography  of  Mexico,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  With  special  reference  to  the  limits  of  the  life  areas, 
and  a  provisional  synopsis  of  the  bio-geographic  divisions  of  America. 
<Tran8.  Tex.  Acad.  Sci.,  I,  pp.  71-96, 1895;  II,  pp.  33-86,  1897. 

1896.  Cockerell,  T.  D.  A.    Report  of  the  Entomologist.    Bull.  No.  19,  New  Mex. 

Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  pp.  99-118. 

Pages  99  and  100  on  life  zones,  mainly  critical. 
1896.  Cope,  E.  D.    The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Batrachia  and  Reptilia  in 
North  America.    <Amer.  Nat.,  XXX,  pp.  886-902,  and  1003-1026,  1896. 

Applies  to  New  Mexico  in  a  very  general  way. 
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1897.  CooKERBLL,  T.  D.  A.    Life  Zones  in  New  Mexico,  Pt.  I.    Bull.  No.  24,  New 

Mex.  Agiic.  Exp.  Sta.,  44  pp. 
With  tables  of  the  distribution  of  certain  families  of  insects  in  New  Mexico. 

1898.  GocKERBLL,  T.  D.  A.    Life  Zones  in  New  Mexico,  Pt.  II.    Bull.  No.  28,  New 

Mex.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  pp.  137-179. 
Gives  zonal  distribution  of  Coleoptera. 
1898.  Merriam,  0.  Hart.    Life  Zones  and  Crop  Zones  of  the  United  States.    BulL 
No.  10,  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  79  pp. 

Contains  colored  map  of  Life  Zones  of  the  United  States,  corrected  to 
December,  1897.    Gives  lists  of  native  species  characterizing  the  zones  and 
subdivisions  and  crops  best  adapted  to  each  division. 
1898.  Plumb,  C.  S.    The  Geographic  Distribution  of  Cereals  in  North  America. 
Bull.  No.  11,  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  24  pp. 

Contains  colored  map  of  Life  Zones  of  the  United  States,  by  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
and  shows  adaptation  of  various  varieties  of  cereals  to  the  different  zones  and 
their  subdivisions. 

1898.  Pound,  Roscoe;  and  Clements,  F.  E.    The  Vegetation  Regions  of  the  Prairie 

Province.    <Bot.  Gaz.,  XXV,  pp.  381-394. 
The  region  includes  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Mexico. 

1899.  Garriott,  E.  B.    Notes  on  Frost.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  104,  Weather  Bur., 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  23  pp. 

A  popular  treatment  of  frost  conditions  and  methods  of  preventing  frost. 
Many  references  to  thermal  belts  or  verdant  zones. 

1899.  Smffh,  J.  G.    Grazing  Problems  in  the  Southwest  and  How  to  Meet  Them. 

Bull.  No.  16,  Div.  Agrost.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  47  pp. 
Considerable  discussion  of  New  Mexican  plants. 

1900.  Carlbton,  M.  a.    The  Basis  for  the  Improvement  of  American  Wheats.    Bull. 

No.  24,  Div.  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  87  pp. 
With  colored  map  showing  distribution  of  different  groups  of  wheat  varieties 
and  areas  of  irrigated  wheat. 
1900.  CocKERELL,  T.  D.  A.    The  Lower  and  Middle  Sonoran  Zones  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.    <Amer.  Nat.,  XXXIV,  pp.  285-293, 1900. 
On  zonal  positions  of  the  Salt  River  and  Mesilla  valleys. 
1900.  Cope,  E.   D.    The  Crocodilians,   Lizards,  and  Snakes  of  North  America. 
<Rept.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1898,  pp.  153-1244,  pis.  1-36. 

With  an  extended  chapter  on  geographic  distribution  (pp.  1199-1234). 
Applies  to  New  Mexico  only  in  a  very  general  way. 

1900.  Rydberg,  p.  a.    Plant  Geography  of  North  America. '  Composition  of  the 

Rocky  Mountain  Flora.    <8cience  (new  ser.),  XII,  pp.  870-873,  Dec  7, 1900. 
A  general  discussion  of  distribution  areas,  particularly  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  R^on,  including  New  Mexico. 

1901.  Bray,  W.  L.    The  Ecological  Relations  of  the  Vegetation  of  Western  Texas. 

<Bot.  (5az.,  XXXII,  pp.  99-123,  195-217,  262-291,  figs.  1-24. 

With  a  map  (fig.  6)  of  the  '^Vegetation  Provinces  of  the  West  Texas  R^on" 
and  considerable  discussion  of  zones  and  distribution. 

1902.  Bailet,  Florence  Merriam.    Handbook  of  Birds  of  the  Western  United 

States.    8vo,  xc,  514  pp.  Boston. 

Map  of  life  zones  of  Western  United  States,  p.  xxxiv;  ranges  of  many 
species  of  birds  given  by  zones;  and  a  chapter  on  zonal  distribution. 

1903.  Browk,  a.  E.    The  Faunal  Relations  of  Texas  Reptiles.    <Proc  Acad.  Nat. 

8ci.  Phila.,  LV,  pp.  551-558. 

With  lists  of  species  characteristic  of  different  zones  and  faimal  districts. 
1903.  Goville,  Frederick  V. ;  and  MacDouoal,  D.  T.    Desert  Botanical  Laboratory 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution.    Published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution,  58  pp. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  Tularoea  Desert  and  the  White  Sands,  with  notes 
upon  their  floras. 
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1903.  Stonb,  Witmbr;  and  Rbhn,  Jambs  A.  G.    On  the  Teirestrial  Vratebrates  oi 

Portions  of  Southern  New  Mexico  and  Western  Teizai.  <Pzoc.  Acad.  Nat. 
8ci.  Phik.,  LV,  pp.  15-34,  May  7, 1903. 

Contains  local  lists  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  mainly  from  the  Sac- 
ramento Mountains  and  Alampgocdo  Valley,  with  notes  on  zonal  distri- 
bution. 

1904.  Plummer,  Fred  G.;  and  Gowsbll,  M.  G.    Forest  Conditions  in  the  Lincoln 

Forest  Reserve,  New  Mexico.  Professional  Paper  No.  33,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
47  pp. 

The  mountains  are  divided  into  forest  sooes;  distributioii  of  trees  given  by 
townships;  timber  stands  shown  on  contour  maps. 

1905.  Bailey,  V.    Biological  Survey  of  Texas.    North  American  Fauna  No.  25,  Bio- 

logical Survey,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.,  216  pp.,  illustrated,  Oct.  24,  1905. 

Contains  an  extended  chapter,  ''Fauna  and  Flora  ol  Texas  in  Relation  to 
Life  Zones  and  Minor  Distribution  Areas.''  Colored  map  of  '*  life  Zones  of 
Texas  and  Parts  of  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico, "  and  numerous  distribution 
maps. 
1905.  Bray,  W.  L.  The  Vegetation  <rf  the  Sotol  Country  in  Texas.  Bull.  No.  60, 
Univ.  Tex.,  Scientific  Series  No.  6,  24  pp.,  11  plates,  June  15, 1905. 

Discusses  the  change  from  the  humid  Austroriparian  to  arid  Scmotan  divi- 
sion of  Lower  Austral  Zone  and  names  the  arid  divisi<m  in  West  Texas  the 
Sotol  Country. 
1905.  MacBride,  T.  H.    The  Aiamogordo  Desert    <Science  (new  ser.),  XXI,  pp. 
90-97. 

A  discussion  of  the  botanical  and  geological  features  of  the  White  Sands  and 
the  surrounding  country. 

1905.  RixoN ,  T.  F.    Forest  Conditions  in  the  Gila  River  Forest  Reserve,  New  Mexico- 

Professional  Paper  No.  39,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  iiiH-89  pp. 

Gives  distribution  of  timber  by  townships  and  shows  timber  stand  on  con- 
tour map  of  Gila  National  Forest. 

1906.  HiLOARD,  £.  W.    Soils,  their  Formation,  Properties,  Composition  and  Relation 

to  Climate  and  Plant  Growth  in  the  Humid  and  Arid  R^ons.  xxviiH-595 
pp.  New  York  and  London. 

Contains  chapters  on  Soils  of  the  Arid  and  Humid  Region,  Alkali  Soile, 
Utilization  and  Reclamation  of  Alkali  Lands,  the  Vegetation  of  Saline  and 
Alkaline  Lands  with  tables  showing  tolerance  of  alkali  and  salts  by  native 
species  and  by  trees  and  crop  plants. 
1906.  HuNN,  John  T.  Sharpless.  Notes  on  Birds  of  Silver  City,  New  Mexico. 
<Auk,  XXIII,  pp.  4l&^25. 

Comprising  notes  on  112  species  and  subspecies  of  birds  found  about  Silver 
City  from  September  to  May  of  1903-4  and  1904-5,  and  brief  notes  on  general 
features  of  the  country. 

1906.  Rydberg,  p.  a.    Flora  of  Colorado.    Bull.  No.  100,  Colo.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta., 

448  pp. 

Treats  a  large  part  of  the  species  of  northern  New  Mexico,  and  gives  dis- 
tribution by  altitudes  and  specific  localities  in  Colorado. 

1907.  Mearns,  £.  A.    Mammals  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  of  the  United  States.    A 

descriptive  catalogue  of  the  species  of  mammals  occurring  in  that  region;  with 
a  general  summary  of  the  natural  history  and  a  list  of  trees.  Bull.  No.  56, 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Pt.  I,  501  pp.    Families  Didelphiidse  to  Muridee. 

With  chapters  on  the  **Life  Areas"  and  "Difiterentiatioii  Tracts"  (pp. 
70-74).  Black  and  white  maps  of  route  and  of  ''Differentiation  Tracts,''  and 
numerous  illustrations. 
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1907.  RuTHVEN,  Alexander  G.    A  Collection  of  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  from 

Southern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.    <Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIII, 
pp.  483-604.    Illustrated. 

A  section  extending  from  Cloudcroft  on  top  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains 
to  the  White  Sands  in  the  bottom  of  the  Tularosa  Valley  is  divided  into  plant 
associations  with  which  the  reptiles  are  correlated. 

1908.  GiLMAN,  M.   French.    Birds  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  New  Mexico. 

<Condor,  X,  pp.  146-152. 

A  list  of  the  birds  observed  about  Shiprock  Agency  in  the  San  Juan  River 
Valley  and  in  the  Chusca  Mountains  of  Northwestern  New  Mexico  between 
February  1  and  September  1,  1907,  with  notes  on  distribution,  abundance, 
and  habits;  notes  on  general  features  of  the  country. 
1908.  RuTHVEN,  Alexander  G.  Variation  and  Genetic  Relationships  of  the  Garter 
Snakes.    Bull.  No.  61,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  201  pp. 

With  distribution  maps  of  most  of  the  species. 
1908.  Wheeler,  William  Morton.  The  Ants  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
<BuU.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIV,  Art.  21,  pp.  399-485. 

The  distribution  of  many  of  the  species  conform  closely  to  life  zones. 

1908.  WooTON,  E.  O.    The  Range  Probleih  in  New  Mexico.    Bull.  No.  66,  New  Mex. 

Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  46  pp. 

Contains  many  notes  upon  the  occurrence  of  native  plants  and  a  map  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  grass  societies  in  the  State. 

1909.  Blaisdell,  Frank  E.    A  Monographic  Revision  of  the  Coleoptera  belonging  to 

the  Tenebrionide  Tribe  Eleodiini  inhabiting  the  United  States,   Lower 
California,  and  Adjacent  Islands.    BuU.  No.  63,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  524  pp.,  and 
13  plates. 
The  detailed  ranges  given  show  that  many  species  conform  to  life  zones. 

1909.  Standley,  Paul  C.    Notes  on  the  flora  of  the  Pecos  River  National  Forest. 

<Muhlenbergia,  V,  pp.  17-30. 

1910.  American  ORNrrHOLOGisTs'  Union  Committeb.    Check  List  of  North  Ameri- 

can Birds.    Third  edition  (revised),  New  York. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  map  of  North  America  showing  life  zones  in  colors 
prepared  by  Merriam,  Bailey,  Nelson,  and  Preble,  and  zones  are  used  in 
defining  ranges  of  most  of  the  species. 
1910.  Mead,  I.  R.  Study  of  the  Life  of  the  Tomillo  Zone.  Thesis,  New  Mexico 
Agricultural  College.  MS.  in  library  New  Mex.  Agric.  College.  (From 
Standley.) 

''Contains  the  results  of  observations  upon  the  plants  and  insects  of  certain 
parts  of  Mesilla  Valley.** 
1910.  Metcalfe,  0.  B.  A  Study  of  the  Atriplex  and  Lama  Tension  Line  in  the 
Mesilla  Valley,  New  Mexico.  Thesis  for  the  degree  of  M.  S.,  New  Mexico 
Agricultural  College.  MS.  in  library  New  Mex.  Agric.  College.  (From 
Standley.) 

"An  accoimt  of  the  results  of  efforts  to  explain  the  peculiar  distribution  of 
Covillea  tridentata  and  Atriplex  canescens  in  the  Mesilla  Valley.** 
1910.  Mbtcalpb,  O.  B.    The  Flora  of  the  Mesilla  Valley.    Thesis  for  the  degree  of 
B.  S.,  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College.    MS.  in  library  NeW  Mex.  Agric. 
College.    (From  Standley.) 

"A  discussion  of  the  zones  of  plant  life  to  be  foimd  in  the  region,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  plants  occurring  in  the  vicinity.*  * 
1910.  Standley,  Paul  C.    The  Type  Localities  of  Plants  First  Described  from  New 
Mexico.    <Contr.  Nat.  Herb.,  XIII,  pp.  143-227. 

With  two  maps  of  New  Mexico,  lists  of  the  plants  described  from  each 
type  locality,  and  a  bibliography  of  New  Mexican  botany. 
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1911.  Bowman,  Isaiah.    Forest  Physiography,  Physiography  of  the  United  States, 
and  Principles  of  Soils  in  Relation  to  Forestry.    8vo.  750  pp.    Many  figures, 
plates,  and  a  geological  map  of  North  America.    New  York. 
Numerous  physiographic  areas  are  named  and  defined. 
1911.  Caby,  Mbrrttt.    A  Biological  Survey  of  Colorado.    North  American  Fauna 
No.  33,  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  256  pp. 

Colored  zone  map  of  Colorado,  species  maps  and  lists  of  zone-marking 
species  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  plants. 
1911.  Shakts,  H.  L.    Natural  Vegetation  as  an  Indicator  of  the  Capabilities  of 
Land  for  Crop  Production  in  the  Great  Plains  Area.    Bull.  No.  201,  Bur. 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  100  pp.,  numerous  illustrations. 

This  report  is  especially  applicable  to  the  Great  Plains  division  of  Upper 
Sonoran  Zone  in  eastern  New  Mexico. 
1911.  WooTON,  E.  O.    Cacti  in  New  Mexico.    Bull.  No.  78,  New  Mex.  Agric.  Exp. 
Sta.,  pp.  1-70. 
All  of  the  known  species  in  New  Mexico  are  described;  ranges  are  given 
by  zones. 
1911.  Harshbbrobr,  John  Wiluam.    Phytogeographic  Survey  of  North  America. 
790  pp.,  colored  map,  numerous  illustrations,  and  bibliography  (46  pages). 
New  York  and  Leipzig. 

A  compilation  based  on  numerous  reports  on  distribution  of  plants.  On 
the  map  New  Mexico  includes  parts  of  three  divisions— his  Prairie-Great 
Plains  Region,  Great  Basin  Region,  and  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 
1913.  WooTON,  E.  0.;and  Standley,  Paul  C.  Description  of  New  Plants,  Pre- 
Uminary  to  a  Report  on  the  Flora  of  New  Mexico.  <Contr.  Nat.  Herb. 
XVI,  Pt.  4,  pp.  109-196. 

A  large  number  of  new  species  described;  distribution  given  by  specific 
localities  and  by  life  zones. 
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Abert  squlml,  43, 62, 64. 

tuft-eared,  61. 

towhee,  17, 19. 
AUes  arizonioa,  51, 65, 60. 

coDOoior,  49, 55. 
Abi(niiuPeak,57. 
Acada,  15, 17. 

James,  36. 

spineless,  90. 

slrUgbt-epined,  90. 

toothed,  M. 
Acada  C0n«tricta,  13, 90. 

cusp^data,  36. 

flUdolde8,90. 

greggifSO. 
Acdpiter  oooperi,  44. 

vdox,  44. 
Acer  giabrum,  40. 

grandldentatum,  45. 
neomexioanum,  45. 
Achillea  subalplna,  53. 
Acknowledgments,  10. 
Aoonitum  porrectum,  40. 
Actaea  virfdiflora,  49. 
Acoanjamesi,  36. 
AdeUa  neomexi^^ft"ft,  35. 
Aeronautes  melanoleiicus,  34, 44. 
Agave,  mescal,  20. 
Agave  aoplanata,  37. 

lec^u^uilla,  13, 21. 

palmeri,  37, 67. 

Agdaius  phoeniceus  neutralls,  34. 
Agriculture,  college  of,  22. 

Lower  Sonoran  Zone,  12. 
Upper  Sonoran  Zone,  26. 
Agropsmm  arizonicum,  46. 
bakeri,49. 
caninum,  51. 
pseudorepens,  46. 
smith!,  46. 
spicatum,  38. 
violaceum,  40. 
Agrostis  exarata,  46. 
hiemalis,  46. 
idahoensis,  49. 
stolonifera,  22. 
Aiken's  screech  owl,  33. 
Aimophila  ruflcepe  scotti,  34. 
Alamo  Hueco  Mountains,  68. 
Alder,  49.  64, 09. 

long-leaved,  36. 
tree,  29. 
Alfalfa,  38. 58. 
AUenrolfea  ocddentaUs,  21. 
AUthom.  13. 15. 21. 
Almagordo  Valley.  70. 
Almonds.  Lowet  Smioran  Z  jne,  25. 
Alnus  obiongifolia,  35. 

tenuiiblia.  49. 
Alopecunis  geniculatus,  46. 
Alpine  forffet-me-not,  52. 
larkspur,  51 .  52. 
lun^ort,  52. 
meadow  rue.  53. 
sagebrush.  53. 

three-toed  woodpecker,  48, 50, 63. 
timothy,  51. 
yarrow,  53. 
Alsinopsis  obtuMIoba,  52. 
Aluoo  pratincola,  19. 
Alum  root,  51. 
Ambystoma  ti^lnum,  35. 

traruptum,  35. 
Amelanchier  bakerl.  36. 

oreophllus,  45. 
Ammodramus  savannarum  bimaculatus,  44. 
Ammoq>ennophilu8  harrisi.  17,  IS. 
interpres.  18. 
leuourusdnnamomeus,  32. 


Amphibians,  Upper  Sonoran  Zone,  35. 
Amphilophis  saocharoides,  22. 
Amphispiia  bllineata  deserUoola,  19. 

nevadensis  34. 
Andropogon  chrysooomus,  46. 

halll.  37. 
Androsaoeoarinata.  52. 
Anemopsis  californica,  22. 
Anselioa,53. 
Animas  Mountains.  66. 
Annual  meadow  grass,  46. 
Ant-eating  woodpecker,  44, 59, 61, 64,  67,  70  73. 
Antelope,  32. 61. 72. 

Mexican,  32. 
Antdope  squirrel,  32. 

Texas,  18. 
gray-taUed,  17, 18. 
Antennaria  marginata,  51. 
Anthony  white-Tooted  mouse,  17, 18. 
Anthus  rubesoens.  52. 
AntUocapra  ameiicana,  32. 

amerioana  mexk;ana,  32. 
Antrostomus  vociferus  macromystax.  44. 
Antrosous  pallidus.  19. 
Apache  plume,  36. 

pocket  gopher.  43, 61. 
pocket  mouse,  28. 33. 
Apheloooma  woodhousei,  34. 
Aplomado  falcon,  19. 
Apples,  23, 38,  39,  58. 
Apricots,  23,  40. 
AquUegia  caerulea.  49. 
elegantula,  46. 
formosa,  46. 
Aragallus  parryi,  62. 

richardsonl,  49. 
Arbutus  arizonica,  45. 
Archilochus  alexandri,  44. 
Arctio- Alpine  Zone,  11, 51. 
birds,  52. 
mammals,  52. 
plants,  52. 
Arctic  saxiftttee,  52. 

spring  beauty,  52. 
Arctostaphylos  pungens,  36, 67. 

uva-ursi,  45, 60, 64. 
Arenaria,  71. 

fendleri,51. 
Argemone  hispida,  36. 

intermedia,  36. 
platyoeros,  36. 
Aristida  bromoides.  22. 
cirrhatus.  38. 
divaricata,  22. 
fendleriana,  38. 
havardi,  22. 
purpurea,  38. 
schiediana,  22. 
wrightl,  38. 
Arizona  cypress,  45. 
fescue,  49. 

grasshopper  mouse,  17, 18. 
gray  live  oak,  33. 
gray  squirrel,  29. 

E una  squirrel,  43.  64. 
,67. 
ico.  66. 
madrone,  45. 66. 
meadow  moiu^e,  32. 
pine,  45, 66. 
pocket  gopher,  17, 18. 
porcupme.  43, 62, 64. 
pyrrhuloxia,  19. 
skimk,  33, 44. 
snake,  20. 

spotted  skunk.  9. 33. 
spruce  squirrel,  47, 63. 
sycamore,  35. 
tree  cactus,  37. 
walnut,  29, 35. 
weasel,  43, 48. 
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Arixona  wheat  nms.  46. 

white-footed  mouae,  18. 
wood  rat .  32. 
woodpecker,  33, 67. 
Arteona  elegHos,  20. 
Arkansas  goloflnch,  34. 
kingbird,  34. 
Armadillo,  Texas,  18. 
Amtea,  heart-leaved,  49. 
Arnica  oordifolia,  49. 
Arrowwood,  gray,  21. 
Artemfaia,28. 

arbnscola,  36. 
fllifolia.21. 
scopulorum,  53. 
tridePtata.36. 


,  66,  66,  69,  72. 
34. 


jraauianus,  46. 
Astur  atricapilius  striatulus,  48. 
Asyndesmus  lewisl,  44. 
Atriplex,  13, 15,  17. 
Atriplex  acanthocarpa,  21. 
argentea,  36. 
canescens.  21,  28, 36. 
oonfertifolia,  28,  36. 
elegans,  21. 
exx)an3a,  21. 
powelll,  36. 
wrighti,  36. 
Audubon's  caracara.  19. 

hermit  thrush,  48,  62,  63,  72. 
warbler,  44,  69,  62,  63,  73. 
Auripanis  flaviceps,  19. 
A  vena  striata,  49. 
Avens.  mountain,  51, 62. 
Attec  harvest  mouse,  32. 
meadow  mouse,  33. 
Baccharis,  13, 15. 

green,  21. 
sticky,  21. 
winged,  21. 
Baccharis  glutmosa,  21. 

pteronoides,  21. 
viminea,  21. 
Badger,  43, 58. 

Mexican,  18, 33. 
Bseolophus  inomatus  ^iseua,  28, 34. 

wollweberi,  34. 
Ballev  pocket  gopher,  33. 
Baircl  pocket  mouse,  18, 33. 

wren,  34, 67. 
Ball  prickly  pear,  37. 
Balsam,  47. 

Banana-fruited  yucca,  37. 
Band-tailed  pigeon,  44,  56.  59.  64,  66,  73. 
Baneberry .  green-flowered,  49. 
Barberry,  olue,  36, 45. 
Fendler,  45. 
red,  36,  to. 
three-leaved,  21. 
WUcox,  36. 
Barley,  38. 


Bam  owl,  19. 
Baacanioo  flageUom,  30. 

flageUom  frenatmn,  86. 
tsniatuxn.  35. 
Banarifloua  astutua  flavuB,  33, 67. 
Bat,  big-eared,  33. 

brown,  44,  64,  70,  73. 

cave,  19, 33. 

free-tailed,  19. 

fringed,  19, 33. 

hoary,  48, 66. 

house,  19, 33. 


large  pale.  19. 
little  QOi/oi 


..•.uv  v/«ufomia,  19,  SS. 
little  canyon.  17, 19. 
long-eared.  33. 
long-legged,  44. 
■Uver-haired,  62. 
Yuma.  19, 33. 
Beana,  38, 68,  61. 
coral,  20. 
screw,  20. 
wild,  36,  46. 
Bear,  73. 

black,  44,  48,  56.  68.  59,  61,  66,  70,  721 


sristly,  44, 66,  68,  66. 
Mexican  grizzly,  " 
sUvertip,  66.  72. 


[exican  grizzly,  44. 
Ivertip,  66,  7i 
Bear  buckthorn,  45. 
grass,  28,  65, 67. 
Greene's,  37. 
small-seeded,  37. 
Bearberry,  45, 60. 
Beard  grass,  46. 
Beaver,  56. 

broad-tailed,  18, 38, 48. 
Bebb  willow,  46, 49. 
Beets,  sugar,  38. 
Bell's  terrapin,  34. 
Berberis  fendleri,  45. 
fremonti,  36. 
haematocarpa,  36. 
repens,  45, 64,  70. 
trifoliolata,  13, 21. 
wUcoxi,  36. 
Berlandier  cotton  rat,  18. 
Berry,  buffalo,  31 .  36. 

Canadian  buffalo,  49, 60. 
June,  36,  45. 
service,  36,  45. 
Besseya  alpina,  52. 
Betula  fonthialis,  31,  45. 
Bibliography.  76. 
Big  Hatchet  Mountains,  66, «. 
Big-eared  bat,  33. 

white-footed  moose,  28, 32. 
Bighorn,  72. 
Big-seeded  Juniper,  29. 
Birch,  Rocky  Mountahi,  31,  45. 
Birds,  Arctic-Alpine  2kme,  52. 
Canadian  Zone,  48. 
Hudsonian  Zone,  50. 
Lower  Sonoran  2sone,  19. 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  28. 
Transition  Zone,  44. 
Upper  Sonoran  zone,  33. 
B  irdseye,  Clarence,  11. 
Black  bear,  44, 48, 56, 58, 59, 61, 66, 70. 72. 
a. 


Uve  oak,  29, 35. 

Mountains,  62. 

phoebe,  17, 19. 

sagebrush,  36. 

walnut,  67. 

willow,  35. 
Blackberries,  41. 
Black-billed  magpie,  44. 
Blackbird,  San  Diego  redwing,  84. 

.  yellow-headed,  34. 
Black-chinned  hummingbird,  44, 67. 

8parrow,S4. 
Black-footed  ferret,  26, 33. 
Black-fruited  honevsuckle,  49. 
Black-headed  grosbeak,  44, 62, 64, 67, 70. 
Black-taUed  prairie  dog,  26, 32. 

rattlesnake,  35. 
Black-throated  gray  warbler,  44, 67. 

sparrow,  14. 
Blazing  star.  26. 
Blepharoneuron  tricholepis,  46. 
Blue  barberry,  36, 45. 
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Blue  colmnbino,  49. 
grama  grass,  37. 
posbeak,  western,  19. 
jay,  eastern,  31. 
live.oak,29. 
spruce,  49, 69. 
stem,  37. 
Blueberry,  red,  49. 
Bluebird,  chestnut-backed,  45, 59, 62, 73. 

mountain,  48. 
Bluebonnet,  46. 
Bluegrass,  46. 

Kentucky,  46. 
western,  46. 
B1uethom,21. 

Bhie-throated  hummingbird,  44. 
Bobcat,  58. 

mountain,  43. 
Bobwhite,  Texas,  19. 
Boca  Grande.  Sierra,  68. 
Bouteloua  arntidoides,  22. 
breviseta,  22. 
bromoldes,  87. 
curtlpendiila,  37. 
eripoda,  22. 
hirsuta,37. 
oligostachya,  37. 
polystachya,  22. 
prostrata,  46. 
vestita,  22. 
Box  elder,  29, 35. 
Box  turtle,  painted,  34. 
Boxthom,  pale,  36. 
Brake,  66. 
Brazos  Canyon,57. 
Brewer's  sparrow,  44. 
Bridled  titmouse,  29, 34, 67. 
Broad-tailed  beaver.  18, 33. 43. 

hummingbird,  48, 62, 63, 67, 72, 73. 
Brome  grass,  46. 
Bromus  frondosus,  46. 
lanatipesy  46. 
polyanthus,  46. 
porteri,46. 
riohardsoni,  46. 
Broom  grass,  38. 
Brown  fet,  44, 64,  70.  73. 
creeper,  62, 72. 
garter  snake,  35. 
sagebrush,  36. 
Brown-capped  rosy  finch,  62. 
Brown-spmed  prickly  pear,  37. 
Buckeye,  Mexican,  21. 
Buckthorn,  45, 66. 

bear,  45. 
Buffalo  berry,  31, 36. 

Canadian,  49, 60: 
Buffalo  grass,  37. 

false  22. 
Buff-breasted  flycatcher,  34. 

canyon  mouse,  31, 32. 
Bu/o  cognatus,  35. 
punctatus,  35. 
woodhousii,35. 
Bulbulis  dactyloides,  37. 
Bull  snake,  desert,  35. 
prairie,  35. 
Bullock's  oriole.  34. 
Bumelia  rigida.  67. 
Bunch  grass.  22, 37. 
Bunting,  lark,  26, 34. 
la£uii,34. 
painted,  19. 
Burro  Mountains,  43, 62. 
Burrowing  owl.  19, 33. 
snake,  20. 
Bush,  salt,  36. 

sUk-tassel,36. 
skunk,  36,  70. 
syringa.So. 
Bush  cactus,  Davis,  37: 

Whipple,  37. 
Bush  tit,  60. 

lead-colored,  28, 34. 
Lloyd's,  34. 
Bushy-tailed  wood  rat,  Colorado,  43. 
Buteo  abbreviatus,  19. 
Butte,  Hosta,  59. 
Mesa,  59. 
Buttercup,  woolly,  52. 
Cabanla's  woodpecker,  64,  66. 


Cactus,  29.  56, 66. 

arboreecent,  67. 
Arizona  tree,  37. 
Ball  prickly  pear,  37. 
brown-epinea  prickly  pear,  37. 
Camanche  prickly  pear,  37. 
cane,  37. 
creeping,  37. 
Davifl  bush.  37. 
devil's  head,  21. 
DilleDrickly  pear,  37. 

few-spined  petava,  37. 
Graham  pincuatiian,  21. 
green-flowered  petava,  37. 
targe-flpined  pincusniqn,  21. 
litae  devU's  head,  21. 
pincushion,  37. 
prickly  pear,  70. 
purple-nowered  i>etaya,  37. 
red-flowered  petaya,  37. 
aand,  21. 

Scheer  pincushion,  21. 
slender  bush,  21. 
slender-gpined  prickly  pear,  37. 
tree,  37, 70. 
Whipple  buflh,  37. 
Wooton  prickly  pear,  37. 
yellow-spined  prickly  pear,  37. 
Cactus  woodpecker,  19. 

wren,  17, 19. 
Calamagrostis  hyperborea  americana,  49. 
Calamospiza  melanoeorys,  34. 
California  bat.  little,  33. 

cuckoo.  33. 
CaUiandra  hunalto,  36. 
Calliope  hummingbird,  48. 
Callipepla  squamata,  19,  33. 
Callospermophllus  lateralis,  43, 47. 

lateralis  arizonensis,  43. 
Caltha  leptosepala,  51. 
Caltrop,  21. 
Calypte  costae,  19. 
Camanche  prickly  pear,  37. 
Canada  lynx,  48. 
Canadian  buffalo  berry,  49, 60. 
River,  10. 
River  Valley,  14. 
Zone,  11, 46. 
birds,  48. 
grasses,  49. 
Jemez  Mountains,  57. 
mammals,  47. 
Mount  Taylor  Range,  59. 
plants,  49. 

Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains,  5'). 
Cane,  22. 
Cane  cactus,  37. 
Canis  estor,  33. 
lestes,  43. 
meamsl,  18,  33. 
mexicanus,  33,  43. 
nebracensis,  33. 
Calion  towhee,  28, 34, 67. 

wren,  19. 
Cantaloupes,  24. 
Canyon,  Brazos,  67. 
CanVon  mouse,  buff-breasted,  31 ,  32. 
Capitan  Mouniains,  71. 
Caracara,  Audubon's,  19. 
Cardelllna  rubrifrons,  44. 
Cardinalis  cardinalis  canicaudus,  19. 
Carduus  parryi,  49. 

scopulorum,  51. 
Carex  alpina.  51,  53. 
aurea,  49. 
bella,  49.  51. 
ebenea,  53. 
nova,  63. 
saxatllis,  53. 
siocata,  53. 
variabilis,  61. 
Carpodacus  cassini,  48. 

mexicanus  fh>ntalis,  34. 
Carrizo  Mountains,  60. 
Cassia  bauhinioides,  20. 
roemerlana,  20. 
wisllzeni,  20,  09. 
Cassin's  kingbird,  19. 

purple  finch,  48,63. 
sparrow,  14, 19. 
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8,  33,  43. 
sus,  19. 
G5,  66,  7a 


30. 

•',  67,  60. 


59, 62,  73. 


MexiL  an,  44,67. 

mountain,  45. 
Chihuahua  pine,  45, 66. 

prickly  pear,  21. 

spotted  skunk,  19, 33. 

white  pine,  72. 
Chfll,58. 
Chilopsis,  15, 17. 
Chilopsis  linearis,  21. 
Chimaphila  uml>eilata,  49. 
Chinquapin  oak,  35. 
Cliipmunk,  56.  58,  59. 

Colorado,  47,  52,  60. 

gray-ooUared,  43,  64. 

gray-footed,  43,  72. 

Say-sided,  43. 
opl,  31,  43. 
rock,  29.  32,  60, 67. 
Rocky  Mountain,  43, 62. 
Chipping  sparrow,  western,  44,  70. 
Chivato.  Sierra,  58. 
Chloris  orevisnica,  22. 
cucullata,  22. 
elegans,  22. 
verticillata,  38. 
ChoLskai  Mountains,  60. 
Choisya  dumosa,  36. 
Chondestes  grammacus  strigatas,  34. 
Chordeiles  acutipennis  toxensLs,  19. 

virginianus  henryi,  34,  44. 
Chrysemys  cinerea  belli,  34. 

elegans,  34. 
CluTsoma,  28. 

laricifolia,  37. 
Chrysolhamnus,  13, 28, 31. 

bigelovi,  37. 
praveolens,  37. 
linlfolius,  37. 
stenophyllus,  37. 
Chupadero  mesa,  69. 
Chusoa  Mountains,  43, 60. 
Cinclus  mexteanus  unicolor,  48. 
Cinnamon  teal,  33,  44. 
Clnquafoil,  49, 51, 52. 


Citellus  mezieuiiis  panrideDs,  18. 
Bpilo0oma  arens,  18. 
spOosoma  maorospilotus,  18. 
spllosoma  m^or,  32. 
Bpilosoma  obsidanus,  32. 
trideoemUneatus  pallidas,  32. 
tridecemlineatus  parvus,  32. 
variegatus  grammurus,  32, 60, 67. 
Civet  cat,  29, 33, 67. 
Ciadothrix  lanuginosa,  21. 
suifrucioosa,  21. 
Clark's  nutcracker,  60, 56, 60, 62, 63, 65, 72. 
Claytonia  megarrhiza,  52. 
Clementsia  rhodantha,  51. 
CUfl  rose,  31, 35. 
Climate,  9. 

Closed  gentian,  dwarf,  51, 52. 
mountahi,  49. 
Clover,  50. 

dwarf,  51. 
silky  prairie,  36. 
white  prairie,  36. 
Cnemidophorus  grahami,  34. 
gularis,  20. 
melanostethus,  20. 
sexlineatus,  20. 
tigris,20. 
Coachwhlp  snake,  20, 35. 
Coccyzus  americanus  ocoidentalis,  33. 
Colaptes  cafer  collaris,  44. 
Coleonyx  brevis,  20. 
Coleosanthus  laciniatus,  15, 21. 
Colinus  virginianus  texanus,  19. 
Collared  liurd,  26, 34. 

western,  34. 
College  of  Agriculture,  22.    * 
Cologania  pulcnella,  36. 
Colorado  bushy-tailed  wood  rat,  43. 
chipmunk,  47, 52, 60. 
cottontaU,3I,33. 
meadow  mouse,  32,43. 
poppy,  52. 
spruce  squirrel,  47. 
Valley,  28. 

wood  rat,  43,  69,  61,  62,  73. 
Columba  l^sciata  lasoiata,  44. 
Columbine,  blue,  49. 
wild,  46. 
Condalia  spathulata,  21. 
Conepatus  mesomclas  meamsi,  19. 
Contour  furrows,  13,  75. 
Cony,  dusky  rock,.  50. 
gray  rock,  50, 52. 
rock.  56,  58. 
Cooper's  hawk,  44. 

tanager,  34. 
Cope  pocket  mouse,  26. 
Coral  bean,  20. 
Cork-barked  fir,  50, 61. 
Com,  38,  58, 61. 
kaflr,38. 
Cornel,  64. 

river,  45. 
Corvus  brach3rrhynchos  hesperis,  34. 
oorax  sinuatus,  34. 
cryptoleucus,  19. 
Corvnorhinus  macrotis  pallescens,  33 
Costa's  hummingbird,  19. 
Cotton,  Lower  Sonoran  Zone,  25. 
Cotton  rat,  Berlandier,  18. 

Goldman,  18. 
Cottontail,  66. 

cedar  belt,  28,  33. 
Colorado,  31, 33. 
Holzner,  43. 
Manzano,  70. 
Manzano  Mountain,  43. 
mountain,  73. 
New  Mexico,  33. 
rabbit,  desert,  18. 
Rocky  Mountaki.  43.  50,  61,  62,  64. 
Cottonwood,  lance-leaved,  29, 35. 

narrow-leaved,  45, 55,  64. 
Rio  Grande,  20, 35. 
Cougar,  Mexican,  33. 
Covfile,  F.  v.,  11. 
Covillea  glutinosa,  20. 
Cowania  mexicana,  36. 
Cowslip,  white,  51. 
Coyote,  56,  58,  61. 
desert,  33. 
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Coyote,  MeamSy  18, 38. 
mountain,  43. 
plains,  33. 
Crassina  grandiflora,  37. 

pumlla,  21. 
Crataegus  erythropoda,  46. 
rhmlaris,  46. 
wootoniana,  46. 
Cratogeomys  oastanops,  33. 
Creek,  Santa  Clara,  57. 
CreQ>er,  brown,  92, 72. 

Rocky  Mountain,  48. 
Creeping  cactus,  37. 

willow.  61. 52. 
Creosote  bush,  13. 16, 17, 20. 
Cress,  whitlow,  63. 
Crissal  thrasher,  17, 19. 
Crop  lones,  11. 
Crops,  8. 

Lower  Sonoran  Zone,  22. 
Transition  Zone,  43. 
Upper  Sonoran  Zone,  38. 
CrossbUl,  Mexican,  48. 

red,  60, 72. 
Crotalus  atrox,  20. 

oonfluentus,  36. 
lepidus,  36. 
molossus,  36. 
Crotaphytus  ooUaris,  34. 

coUarisbaUeyi,34. 
wislixeni,  20. 
Croton,  Texas,  36. 
Croton  corymbulosus,  21. 
fruticulosus,  36. 
neomexicanus,  21. 
texensis,  36. 
Crow,  western,  34. 
Cryptoglaux  aoadica  aoadica,  44. 
Cuckoo,  California,  33. 
Culebra  Peak,  63, 64. 
Cumberland  terrapin,  34. 
Cupressus  arlsonica,  46. 
Curlew,  k>ng-biUed,  26, 33. 
Currants.  29.  36,  40,  41,  46,  49,  51, 66. 
Curve-billed  thrasher,  19. 
Cushioned  whitlow-wort.  62. 
Cyanooephalus  cyanocepnalus,  28, 34. 
Cyanooitta  stelleri  diademata,  48. 
Cyanolaemus  clemenciae,  44. 
Cymolpterus,  63. 
Cynomys  gunnisoni,  32, 43. 
ludovicianus,  32. 
Cypenis  erythrorhizos,  22. 
Cypress,  Arisona,  45. 
Cyrtonyx  montetumae  meamsi,  33. 
Dalea,  20. 36. 

Danthonia  intermedia,  49. 
parryi,49. 
spicata,  49. 
Dark-spotted  ground  squirrel,  32. 
Dasiphora  fnitioosa.  49. 
Dasylirion  leiophyUum,  21. 
texanum,  13, 21. 
wheeleri,  21, 67. 
Dasyochloa  pulchella,  22. 
Datil  Mountains.  62. 

National  Forest,  63. 
Davis  bush  cactus,  37. 
Deer,  73. 

gray  mule,  32. 

mule,  43. 47,  56.  68.  50.  61,  70, 72,  73. 

glains  white-tallea ,  32. 
onora  white-tailed,  29, 32, 62,  67. 
white-tailed,  66, 72,  73. 
Delphinium  alpestre.  61, 62. 
cockerelli,  49. 
macrophyllum,  51. 
Deming  Plain,  16. 

Dendragapus  obscurus  obscurus,  44, 48. 
Dendroica  aestiva  aestiva,  34. 

auduboni  auduboni,  44. 
gradae,44. 
nigrescens,  44. 
Desohampsia  alpicola,  49. 

caespitosa,  49. 
Desert  buU  snake,  36. 

cottontail  rabbit,  18. 
coyote,  33. 

fox.  New  Mexico,  17, 18. 
homed  lark,  26, 44. 
Jack  rabbit,  18. 


Desert  pocket  mouse,  18. 

sparrow,  19. 

tree  frog,  36. 

white-footed  mouse,  18. 

willow,  21. 
Devil's  claw,  20. 
Devil's-head  cactus,  21. 

little,  21. 
Devil's  walking  stksk,  21. 
Dewberry,  Lucretia,  41. 
Diablo  Mountains,  62. 
Diadophis  recalls,  20. 
Diamond  wiUow,  45. 
Didelphis  mexicanus  texensis,  18. 
Dille  prkskly  pear,  37. 
Dipodomys  merriami,  17, 18. 

merriami  ambiguus,  18. 
^^  spectobills,  17, 28, 33. 

Dipper  or  water  outel,  48, 66, 63. 
Distegia  involucrata,  63. 
Distichlis  spk^to,  22. 
Distribution  areas,  7-9. 
DitaxiB  laevis,  21.  ' 

Dock,  22. 

Dodecatheon  radioatum,  40. 61. 
Dog  Mountains,  68. 
Dondia,  15. 

suffrutesoens,  21. 
Dotted  chacata,  21. 
Dolicholus  texensis,  36. 
Douglas  phlox,  61. 

spruce,  45, 49, 65, 60, 62, 64, 66, 66, 69, 72, 73. 
Dove,  mourning,  33. 

white-winged,  19. 
Doyle  Hills,  68. 
Draba  cana,  63. 

neomexicana,  63. 
streptocarpa.  63. 
Drainage.  Little  Colorado,  20. 
Dropeeed  grass,  37,  46. 

Texas,  22. 
Dry  farming,  10, 31. 
Dry  Land  Experiment  Station,  27. 
Drymocallis  convaUaroides,  49.   • 
Dryobates  arizonae,  33. 

scalaris  cactophilus,  19. 
villosus  leuo<Hhorectfe,  44. 
villosus  moDtkiola,  44. 
Duck,  ruddy,  33,  44. 
Dugald,  yellow,  61. 
Dugaldea  hoopesi,  51. 
Dumetella  carolinensis,  34. 
Dusky  grouse,  44,  48,  56,  58,  63. 
rock  cony,  50. 
shrew,  48,  50,  69. 
Dutcher,  B.  H.,  11. 
Dutcher  pocket  mouse,  18. 
Dwarf  cactus,  37. 

dosed  gentian,  51, 62. 
clover,  51. 
maple,  63. 
meadow  mouse,  48. 
walnut,  20. 
weasel,  48. 
willows  50. 
Eared  shrew,  19. 
Eastern  blue  Jay,  31. 
Eaton*  grass,  38. 
Eatonla  obtusata.  38. 
Echlnocactus  horisonthalonius,  21. 

wisliseni,  16,21. 
Echinooereus  chloranthus.  21. 
coocineus,  37. 
dasyacanthus,  21. 
fenaleri,37. 
neomexicanus,  21. 
paueispinus,  37. 
stramineus,  21. 
triglochidiatus,  37. 
viridlflorus,  37. 
Edwinia,  45. 

americana,  45. 
Elapheemoryl,  20. 
Elder,  box,  35. 
Elderberry,  Mexican,  21. 

New  Mexico,  46. 
red,  49. 
Elephantella  groenlandica,  40. 
Elephant-head,  49. 
Elf  owl,  19. 
Elk,  47,58,72. 
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£iriKcwu,  4  1. 

Wge-flowered,  49. 
ErifBron  lelomeres,  53. 

melanooephalus,  53. 
Buperbus,  49. 
Erioohloa  punctata,  23. 
£rkx»ma  cuspidata.  38. 
Ertogonum,  S,  36, 46. 

abertianum,  22. 
bakeri,  46. 
oemuum,  36. 
densuniy  36. 
divergens.  36. 
hJeraclfoUum,  36. 
Jamesiy  46. 
pharanacoides.  46. 
polydadon,  36. 
raoemosum,  46. 
subreniforme,  36. 
trichopodum,  22. 
wiighti,  36. 
Erioneurop.  pilosum,  37. 
Erismatura  jamaioensis,  33, 44. 
Erltrichium  arsenteum,  52. 
Eumeces  guttiuatus,  34. 

multivirgatus,  34. 
obsoletus,  34. 
Eurotia  lanata,  28, 36. 
Eutamias  amoenus  operarius,  47,  52,  6a 
cinereioollls,  43. 
cinereicollis  canipes,  43. 
cinereicoUis  cinereus,  43. 
dorsalls,  32,  60,  67. 
hopiensis,31. 
quadrivittatus,  43, 62. 
quadfivittatus  hopiensis,  43. 
Evening  grosbeak  [western],  44, 56, 59, 64. 
Everlasting,  51. 
Evotomys  ffapperl  galei,  47. 

Experiment  Station,  Dry  Land,  27. 

New  Mexico,  22. 
Falco  fu9CO-caeralesoens,  19. 
Falcon,  Aplomado,  19. 
FallugK  69. 

paradoxa,  36. 
False  buffalo  grass,  22. 

Farming,  (iry*  10,31. 
Farsellesla  spinesoens,  36. 
Feather  grass,  37, 46. 
Felis  hjppolestes,  43. 

hippolestes  aztecus.  33, 43. 

onca  hernandezi,  18. 
Felix  River.  74. 
Fence  lizard,  scaly,  34. 
Fendler  barberry,  45. 
Fendlera  rupicola,  36, 67, 09. 
Ferret,  black-footed,  26, 33. 
Fescue,  Arizona.  49. 
shortleai,  49. 
Thurber,  49. 
Fescue  grass,  38. 


Festoca  ariionJea,  49. 

brachypnyUa,  40. 
octoflora,  38. 
thurberi,  49. 
Few-spined  petaya,  37. 
Fiber  zibethicus  osoyooseosis,  33. 
pallidus,  18, 33. 
ripensis,  18. 
Fics,  Lower  Sonoran  Zone,  35. 
Fiiamentose  saxlf^e,  53. 
Finch,  broWn-capped  rosy,  53. 
Cassin's  purple,  63. 
house,  34. 
rosy,  56. 
Fir,  65,  57.  58,  60,  63,  72. 
cork-barked,  50,  51. 
white,  49,  66,  09. 
Fisher.  A.  K.,  11. 
Flammulated  screech  owl,  44. 
Flat-nosed  snake,  20. 
Fleabane,  53. 
FUcker,  70. 

red-shafted.  44,  73. 
Flourensia  cemua,  13, 15, 21. 
Flycatcher,  ash-throated.  34. 
bufl-breasted,  34. 
oliv»4ided,  48, 69. 
vermilion.  17, 19. 
western,  48, 62, 66, 72. 
Wright's,  44. 
Forestiera,  35. 
Forget-me-not,  Alpine,  52. 
Fort  Defiance,  29. 
Fouquieria,  17. 

splendens,  13,15,21. 
Fox,  gray.  33.58,67. 
mountain  red.  48. 
New  Mexico  desert,  17, 18. 
red,  62,56. 
Foxtail,  49. 

grass,  22, 46. 

?lne,  60.61. 
cat's-claw,  86. 
Frankenia  jamesi,  22. 
Frasera,  49. 

rtk>8a,  64. 
oeepala,  49. 
Fraxinus  cuspioata,  35, 09. 

velutina,  35. 
Frhige  ash,  35,69. 
Fringed  bat,  19,33. 

gentian,  mountain,  49. 
Frog,  desert  tree,  35. 

leopard,  35. 
Frosted  white-footed  mouse,  32. 
Fulvous  pocket  gopher,  43, 62, 64, 66, 72, 73. 
GaUlard  jack  rabbit,  33. 
Galactia  wriehti,  36. 
Oale  red-backed  mouse,  47. 
Oalletegrass,22,37. 
Gambel^s  oak.  45, 58, 69, 60, 62. 

quiUl,  17, 19. 
Garcia,  Fabian,  11. 
Garrya  goldmani,  28, 36, 69. 
wrlghti,28,36,67,09. 
Garter  snake,  brown,  35. 
Marcy's,  20. 
Mexican,  35. 
red-barred,  35. 
western,  35,45. 
Oaat,  James  A.,  11. 
Gecko,  20. 
Gentian,  50. 

dwarfclosed,  51. 52. 
mountain  closed,  49. 
mountain  fringed,  49. 
Oentiana  elegans,  49. 
parryi,  49. 
romanzovi,  51, 62. 
Oeoooccyx  califomianus,  19. 
Geomys  arenarius,  18. 
lutescens,  33. 
Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis,  34. 
Gerrhonotus,  large.  34. 
Oerrhonotus  nobilis,  34. 
Geum,50. 

rossi,61.52. 
Gila  monster.  20. 
MountauM.  63. 
National  Forest,  63. 
River,  10. 
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Qila  Valley,  17, 20. 

woodpecker,  17, 19. 
OiliapuldSella^M. 
Olanaular  chacata,  21. 
Olasswort,  western,  21. 
Qlaucidlum  gnoma  pinicola,  44. 
Onateatcber,  plumbeous,  19. 

western,  34. 
Goat  Peak,  57. 
Golden  pocket  ffopher,  33. 
Golden-crowned  kinglet;  45, 50. 
Goldenrod,  49. 53. 
Goldfinch,  Arkanaafl,  34. 
Goldman,  Edward  A.,  11. 
Gooseberriee,  41, 45,  50, 65. 
Gopher.    See  Pocket  gopher. 
Goshawk,  western,  48. 50. 62. 
Grace's  warbler.  44, 50,  d,  73. 
Graham  pincuanion  cactus,  21. 
snake,  20. 

wfaip.tailedUxard,34. 
Grama,  22. 

six-weeks,  22. 
grass,  70. 

black,  22. 
tow,  40. 
Grande,  Valle,  42. 
Grapes,  24,  29,  36,  40,  58. 
Grasses,  13,  22, 37,  38.  46,  40,  51,  70. 
Grasshopper  mouse,  17. 

Arixona,  18. 
pale,  26, 28, 32. 
Grasshopper  spanow,  western,  44. 
Qras8-o-pamas8us,  40. 

smaO-flowered,  40. 
Gray  arrowwood,  31. 
ohacata,  21. 
fox,  33. 58, 67. 
homed  liiard,  20. 
live  oak,  35. 
mule  deer,  32. 
rock  cony,  60, 52. 
saltbuah.fil.dl. 
shad  scale,  36. 
squirrel,  Arisona,  20, 32. 
titmouse,  28, 34. 
willow.  35. 
wolf.  56. 
wood  rat,  18, 32. 
Gray-coUared  chipmunk,  43, 64. 
Gray-footed  chipmunk,  43, 72. 
Gray-headed  Junoo,  48. 50. 
Gray-leaved  willow,  51. 
Gray-sided  chipmunk,  43. 
Gray-tailed  prairie  dog,  28, 32, 43. 
.  Greasebrush,  36. 
Great  Basin  division  Upper  Sonoran  Zone,  27. 

spotted  skunk,  33. 
Great  Plains  division  Upper  Sonoran  Zone,  25. 

jack  rabbit,  33. 
Great  Playas  valley,  69. 
Green  baocharls.  21. 
joint  ar,  36. 
prickly  pear.  21. 
snake,  smooth,  35. 
sumac,  21. 
wiUow,52. 
Greene.  E.  L.,  11. 
Greeners  bear  crass,  37. 
Green-flowered  baneberry,  40. 
Green-flowered  petaya,  21.37. 
Gieen-tailed  towhee,  44, 62, 73. 
Grissly  bear,  44, 56, 58, 66. 
Mexican,  44. 
Grosbeak,  black-headed,  44, 62. 64, 67, 70. 
evenine,  56, 50, 64. 
pine,  56. 

Rocky  Mountain  pine,  50. 
western  blue,  10. 
western  evening,  44. 
Orossolaria  inermis,  45. 
leptantha,  45. 
piDetorum,  45, 63. 
Ground  squirrel,  Arizona,  43, 64. 
dark  spotted.  32. 
large  spotted,  28,32. 
pate  thirteen-lined,  26, 32. 
Rio  Grande,  18. 
Say.  43. 47. 

small  thirteen-lined,  32. 
spotted,  18. 


Ground  squirrel,  thirteen-lined,  73. 
Grouse,  dusky,  44, 48, 56, 58. 63. 
Guadalupe  oentury  plant,  37. 

meadow  mouse,  43, 70, 73. 
Mountains,  70,71. 
Guiraca  caerulea  lasula,  10. 
Gum  elastic,  67. 
Gunnison  oak,  45. 
Gutierresia,  28,31. 

fllifolia,  37. 
glomerella,  21. 
tonsifoUa,  37. 
luolda,  21. 
tenuis,  37. 
Guzman,  Lake,  00. 
Gyabpium  canum,  20. 
Hachfta  Valley,  60. 
Hackberry,  20,35. 
Hair  grass,  40. 
Hairy  grama  grass,  87. 

woodpecker  [white-breastedl,  50. 62, 70, 73. 
Rocky  Mountam,  44. 
Harris's  hawk,  10. 
Harvest  mouse,  31. 

Aztec,  32. 
large-eared,  18. 
UtUe  gray,  32. 
Havard  oak,  20. 
Hawk,  Cooper's,  44. 
Harris's,  10. 
sharp-shinned,  44. 
zone-tailed,  10. 
Hayden  orthocarpus,  52. 
Heart-leaved  arnica,  40. 
Hedge  mustard,  40. 
Heleodytes  brunneicaplllus  oouesi,  10. 
Heliotrope,  13. 
HeUebore,  40. 
Heloderma  suspectum,  20. 
Henshaw,  Henry  W.,  11. 
Hepatic  tanager,  44, 67. 
Hermit  thrush,  Audubon's,  48. 62, 63. 72. 
Hesperiphona  vespertina  montana,  44. 
Heteroaon  naslcus,  35. 
Heuchera  parvifolia,  51. 
Hilariajamesi,37. 
mutica,  22. 
Hoary  bat,  48. 66. 
Hoflmanseggia  densiflora,  20. 

drapanocarpa,  36. 
hog-nosed  snake,  26. 35. 
Holbrookia  approximans,  34, 
flavflenta,  34. 
roaculata,  34. 
texana,  20. 
HoUister,  N..  11. 
Holm  pamt  brush,  53. 
Holy  grass,  46. 
Holzner  cottontail.  43. 
Honeysuckle,  black-fruit«d,  40. 
Hooded  oriole,  Nelson's,  10. 

slnmk,  10. 
Hop,  wild,  46. 
Hopt  chipmunk,  31, 43. 
Hordeum  nodosum,  40. 
Homed  lark,  desert,  26, 44. 

Montezuma,  28, 34. 
scorched,  10. 
Homed  lizard,  gray,  20. 

Texas,  20. 
Hosta  Butte,  50. 
House  bat,  19, 33. 
finch,  34. 

wren,  western,  44. 
HoweU,  Arthur  H.,  11. 
Huachuca  spotted  owl.  33. 
Hudsonian  Zone,  11, 60. 
biids,50. 
mammals,  50. 
plants,  51. 
Hummingbird,  black-chlnned,  44,  67. 
blue-throated,  44. 
broad-taUed,  48,  62,  63,  67,  72,  73. 
calliope,  48. 
Costa^s,  19. 
Rivoli's,  67. 
Humulus  lupulus  neomexicanus,  46. 
Hyla  arenicola.  35. 

eximla,  35. 
Hylodchla  fuscescens  saliclcola,  45. 
guttata  auduboni,  48. 
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Jaguar,  18. 
James  acacia,  36. 
Jamesia  gracilis,  21. 
Jatropha  maororhita,  21. 
Jay,&. 

Arizona.  67. 
eastern  blue,  31. 

long-crested,  48,  56,  59,  00,  62,  63,  65,  66,  72. 
nifton,  28, 34. 

Kockv  Mountain,  48,  50, 56. 
Woodhouse's,  28, 34, 60. 
Jemez  Mountains,  57. 
JicarHia  Mountains,  70. 
Joint  fir,  green,  36. 

three-scale,  21. 
Torrey,  21. 
Joint  grass,  22. 
Juglans  major,  35, 67. 

rupestris,  20.    ' 
Jumping  mouse,  43. 
Junoo,  60, 62. 63, 65, 69. 

gray-headed,  48, 50. 
red-backed,  44,  66,  72. 
Junco  phaeonotus  caniceps,  48,  50. 

Shaeonotus  dorsalls,  44. 
es  parviflomm,  51. 
Juncus  drummondi,  53. 
dudleyi,  46. 
mexicanus,  22. 
parous,  46. 
triglumis,  53. 
June  grass,  46. 
Juneberry,  36,  45. 

Juniper,  26, 28,  29,  31.  55,  56,  58, 60,  65,  67,  70,  73. 
big-seeded,  29. 
checker-barked,  35, 69. 
larg^fruited.  35. 
one-seeded,  35. 
shrubby,  49, 60. 
snky,  35,  69. 
Utah,  31,  35. 
Juniperus  communis,  60, 63. 
megalocarpa,  35. 
monosperma,  28, 35, 67. 
pachyphloea,  28,  35,  67. 
soopulorum,  28,  35. 
siblrica,  49. 
utahensis,  31,  35. 
Kafir  com,  38 

Kallatroemia  brachystylis,  21. 
erandiflora,  21. 
nirsutissima,  21. 
Kangaroo  rat,  28.  60,  75. 

El  Paso,  18. 
large,  17, 33. 
large-footed,  33. 
Merriara,  18. 
Ord,  17. 18. 
Richardson,  26,  33. 
Rio  Grande,  33. 
small,  17. 
Kansas  pocket  mouse,  26, 33. 
Kennicott's  rattlesnake,  35. 
Kentucky  bluegrass,  40. 
King  snake,  20. 
Kingbird,  34. 

Cassln's,  19. 
Kinglet,  golden-crowned,  48.  50. 

ruby-crowned,  48,  62, 63. 
Koeberlinia  spinosa,  13, 15, 21. 
Koelerfa  cristata,  46. 


,21. 


Krameria  canmoens,  15, 21. 
glanduloaa,  21. 
parvifolia,  21. 
secundlflora,  14, 36. 
Laoe-veined  oak,  45. 
Laciniaria  punctata,  26. 
Lagopus  leucurus  leucurus,  52. 
Lampropeltis  getulus  splendidus,  20. 
pyrromelanus,  20. 
pyrromelanus  celaenope,  20. 
N  triahgulum  amaurus,  35. 
Lance-leaved  cottonwood,  29, 35. 
Lanius  ludovicianus  excubitorides,  34. 
Lanivireo  solitarius  pliunbeus,  44. 
Large  gerrhonotus,  U, 
kangaroo  rat,  33. 
mesquite  grass,  37. 

spotted  ground  squirrel,  28, 32. 
Large-^red  harvest  mouse,  18. 
Large-flowered  erigeron,  49. 
Large-footed  kanearoo  rat,  33. 
Large-fruited  juniper.  35. 

yucea,  21. 
Large4eaved  larkspur,  51. 

maple,  73. 
Larg»-spined  pincuuiion  cactus, 
Large-toothed  maple,  45. 
Lark,  desert  homed,  26,  44. 

Montezuma  homed,  28,  34. 
scorched  homed,  19. 
Lark  bunting,  26, 34. 

sparrow,  western,  34. 
Larkspur,  49. 

Alpine,  52. 
Iarge4eaved,  51. 
Lasionycteris  noctivagans,  48, 02. 
Lathyrus  decaphyllus,  36. 

leucanthus,  46.       / 
Lazuli  bunting,  34. 
Lead-colored  bush  tit,  28,  34. 
Leatherleaf  ash,  35. 
Lechuguilla,  13,  21. 

pocket  gopher,  18. 
Le  Conte's  snake,  20. 
Lemming  mouse,  mountain,  47. 
Leopard  frog,  35. 

lizard,  20. 
Lepargyrea  argentea,  31,  36. 

canadensis,  40,  60. 
Leptasea  chrysantha,  52. 

flagellarls,  52. 
Leptochloa  fasclcularis,  22. 
Leptotj'phlops  dulcis,  20. 
Lepus  bairdi,  48. 

califomicus  eremicus.  18. 
callfomicus  melanotis,  33. 
califomicus  texianus,  18,  28, 33. 
campestris,  43. 
gaillardi,  33. 
Leucosticte  australis,  52. 
Lewis's  woodpecker,  44,  64. 
Life  zones,  11. 

Arctic- Alpine,  61. 
Canadian,  46. 
Iludsonian,  GO. 
Lower  Sonoran,  11. 
principles,  7-9. 
Upper  Sonoran,  S6. 
Transition,  41. 
Ligusticella  eastwoodse,  53. 
Ligusticum,  71. 
Lincoln's  sparrow,  48,  59. 
Linnsa  americana,  49. 
Lion,  mountain,  58,  66. 

Mexican,  43. 
Rocky  Mountain,  43. 
Liopeltls  vemalis,  35. 
LitUe  California  bat.  19.  33. 
canyon  bat,  17, 19. 
century  plant,  21. 
devil's  head  cactus,  21. 
gray  harvest  mouse,  32. 
Little  Colorado  drainage,  29 
Little  Mountains,  62. 
Live  oak,  28,  55,  58,  60,  65,  67,  73. 
Arizona  gray,  35. 
black,  29,  35. 
blue,  29. 
gray,  35. 
Lizards,  Clark  scaly,  20. 
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Lisards,  ooUared,  26, 34 
fence  scaly,  20. 
Qraham.  whip-tailed,  84. 
gray  homed,  20. 
great  scaly,  20. 
leopard,  20. 
light  sand,  34. 
Lower  Bonoran  Zone,  34. 
painted  sand,  34. 
Poinsett,  34. 
scaly  fence,  34. 
short-homed,  34, 45. 
six-lined,  20. 
StansbuTT,  20. 
striped  whip-tailed,  2a 
Texas  homed.  20. 
Texas  spotted-taUed,  20. 
Transition  Zone,  45. 
Upper  Sonoran  zone,  34. 
westem  coUared,  34. 
whip-tailed,  20. 
Yarrow's,  34. 
Lloyd's  bush  tit,  34. 
Loco,  Parry,  52. 
Locust,  73. 

New  Mexico,  45, 64,  70. 
Long-baled  curlew,  26, 33. 
Long-crested  jay.  48, 56, 59, 60, 62, 63, 65, 66,  72. 
Long-eared  bat.  33. 
Long-leaved  alder,  35. 
Long-legged  bat,  44. 
Long-nosed  white-footed  mouse,  32. 
Long-spined  priclcly  pear,  21. 
Long-tailed  chat,  34. 

chickadee,  48.    ' 
meadow  mouse,  62, 72. 
skunk,  33. 
Lonicera  involucrata,  49. 
Loi^ortvz  sambeli,  19.  - 
Loring,  J.  Alden.  11. 
Lousewort,  purple,  49. 

short-beaked,  52. 
Lower  Austral  Zone,  11. 
Lower  Sonoran  Zone,  11. 

birds,  19. 
crops,  22. 
lizards.  20. 
mammals,  18. 
plants,  20. 
reptiles,  20. 
snakes,  20. 
Loxia  ourvirostra  strksklandi,  48. 
Luoretia  dewberry,  41. 
Lungwort,  49. 

alpfaie,  52. 
Laphie,  20, 36, 46. 
small,  36. 
Lapinus  aduncus,  36. 
brevicaulis,  36. 
dispersus,  36. 
kingi,46. 

neomexicanus,  46. 
mlcensis,  20. 
parviflorus,  46. 
pusfllus,  36. 
Latra  canadensis,  43. 
Lutreola,  43. 
Lyclum,  15. 

small-flowered,  21. 
Torrey,21. 
Lycium  pallidum,  36.   ' 
parvifloTum,  21. 
torreyi,  21. 
Lyme  gnaa,  38, 46. 
Lynx,  Canada,  48. 
Lynx  bailey i,  33. 
canadensis,  48. 
unita,43. 
MacgHUvray's  warbler,  44. 
Madirone,  Arizona,  45, 66. 
liagdalena  Mountains,  66. 
Maspie  [black-billed],  31, 44. 58. 
Mahogany,  mountain,  28, 67. 

small-leaf  mountain,  35. 
southern  mountain,  35, 69. 
Maize,  30. 

mllo,38. 
Mamillaria  dasyacantha,  37. 
grahaml,  21. 
heyderi,  37. 
laslacantha,  37. 


Mamillaria  macromeris,  21. 
meiacantha,  37. 
radIoaa,37. 
seheeri,  21. 
vivipara,  61. 
Mammals,  ArctfoAlpine  Zone,  52. 
Canadian  Zone,  47. 
Hudsonian  Zone.  50. 
Lower  Sonmwi  iU>ne,  18. 
Transition  Zone,  43. 
Upper  Sonoran  Zone,  32. 
Manna  grass,  46. 
Many-lined  sklnk,  34. 
B4any-ribbed  triton,  35. 
Manzanita,  36, 67. 
Manzano  cottontail,  70. 

Mountain  cottontail,  43. 
Mountains,  43,  «9. 
Maple,  dwarf,  63. 

laxge-leaved,73. 
large-toothed,  45. 
New  Mexico,  45. 

Rocky  Mountain,  49, 60, 65, 69,  72. 
Marcy's  garter  snake,  20. 
Marmota  flaviventer,  47, 50, 52. 
Marsh  pepperroot,  22. 

wren,  westem,  34. 
Marten,  48. 

Martes  caurina  orlgines,  48. 
Martin,  western,  64. 
Masked  shrew.  48, 50. 
Massasauga,  20. 
Mayr  pine,  45. 
Meadow  grass,  37, 38. 
Meadow  mouse,  59. 

Arizona,  32. 
Aztec,  33. 
Colorado,  32, 43. 
dwarf,  48. 

Guadalupe,  43,  70, 73L 
long-taUed,  52,  72. 
MogoUon,  43. 62,  64. 
mountain,  60. 

Rocky  Mountain,  48,  63, 65. 
Meadow  me,  Alpine,  53. 
Meadowlark,  Rio  Grande,  19. 
westem,  26, 34. 
Mearns  coyote.  18. 33. 

wnite-backed  skunk,  19. 
quail,  33,  62,  67,  74. 
Meibomia  bigelovi.  36. 
grahaml.  36. 
neomexicana,  36. 
Melanerpes  formidvoms  formiclvorus,  44. 
Meleagris  gallopavo  merriami,  44. 
Melic  grass,  46. 
Melica  parviflora,  46. 
Meiopeua  asiatica  tmdeaui,  19. 
Melospiza  lincolni  linoolni,  48. 

melodia  montana,  44. 
Mephitis  estor,  33, 44. 

ieucomitra,  19. 
mesomelas  varians,  19, 33. 
Merganser,  48. 
Mergus  americanus,  48. 
Merriam,  C.  Hart,  10. 
Merrlam  elk,  43, 47, 63. 

kangaroo  rat,  18. 
turkey,  44, 64, 66. 
Mertenala,  49. 

caelestlna,  52. 
Mesa,  Chupadero,  60. 
Mesa  Butte,  59. 
Mescal,  28. 

agave,  29. 
Mesquite,  13, 14, 15, 17, 20. 
Mexican  antelope,  32. 
badger,  18. 
bobcat,  43. 
buckeye,  21 
chkikadee,  44, 67. 
cougar,  33. 
crossbill,  48. 
elderberry,  21. 
garter  snake,  35. 
grizzly,  44. 
mountain  lion,  43. 
mountain  sheep,  32. 
nut  pine,  35, 67, 69. 
raccoon,  33. 
screech  owl,  33. 
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Mexican  white  pine,  46, 64. 
wolf,  33,  43. 
wood  rat,  43. 
Micnmihes  arguta,  49. 

rliombofdea,  52. 
Micropallaswhitneyl,  19. 
Microtus  axtecus,  33. 

mexicanus  guadalupcosis,  43. 
mogoUonensis,  43,  62. 
niontanus  arixonrasis,  32. 
mordaz,  48, 52, 60. 
nanus,  48. 

pennsylvanicus  modestns,  32,  43. 
Milk  pea.  36. 
snake,  35. 
vetch,  20, 36,  46. 
vetch,  Richardson,  49. 
Milkweed,  26. 
Millet,  38. 

Indian,  38. 
Milo  maize,  38. 
Mimbres  Mountains,  43,  62. 
Mimosa,  17. 

biuncifera,  28, 36, 60. 
dysocarpa,  36. 
fragrans,  36. 
lemmoni,  36. 
Mimus  polyglottos  leocopterus,  19. 
Mining,  8. 
Mink,  43. 
Mistletoe,  21. 

Mockingbird,  western,  14, 19. 
Mogollon  meadow  mouse,  43,  62, 64. 

Mountains,  43,  62. 
Moneses,  one-flowered,  49. 
Moneses  uniflora,  49. 
Monkshood,  49. 
Monster,  GUa,  20. 
Montezuma  homed  lark,  28, 34. 
Moreno  Valley,  42. 
Mortoniascabrella,  21. 
Moms  mlcrophylla,  35. 
Mount  SedKwtok,  61. 
Mount  Taylor  Range,  68. 
Mountain  ash,  49, 69. 
avens,  51,52. 
bluebird,  48. 
chk;kadee,45. 
closed  gentian,  49. 
cottontaU,73. 
coyote,  43. 
fringed  gentian,  49. 
lemming  mouse,  47. 
lion,  58, 66. 
lion,  Mexican,  43. 
lion.  Rocky  Mountain,  43. 
mahogany,  28, 67. 
mahogany,  small-leaf,  35. 
mahogany,  southern,  35, 69. 
meadow  mouse,  60. 
plover,  33. 

pocket  gopher,  43, 48. 
racer,  35. 
red  fox,  48. 
rice,  49. 

sheep,  50, 52, 58. 
sheep,  Mexican,  32. 
sheep,  Texas,  32. 
shrew,  48, 63. 
8nowberry,45. 
song  sparrow,  44. 
sorrel,  52. 
willow,  45. 
Mourning  dove,  33. 
Mouse,  Anthony  white-footed,  17, 18. 
Apache  pocket,  28, 33. 
Arizona  grasshopper,  17, 18. 
Arizona  meadow,  32. 
Arizona  white-footed,  18. 
Aztec  harvest, 32. 
Aztec  meadow.  33. 
Bairdpocket.17,18,33. 
big-eared  white-footed,  28, 32. 
buff-breasted  canyon,  31, 32. 
Cotorado  meadow,  32, 43. 
Cope  pocket,  26. 
desert  pocket,  18. 
desert  white-fboted,  18. 
Dutcher  pocket,  18. 
dwarf  meadow,  48. 
frosted  white-footed,  32. 


Mouse,  Oale  red-backed ,  47. 

Guadalupe  meftdow,  43, 70. 
harvest  ,31. 

intermediate  pocket,  18. 
lumping,  43. 
Kanisas  pocket,  26. 33. 
large-eared  harvest,  18. 
little  gray  harvest.  32. 
long-nosed  white-looted,  32. 
long-tailed  meadow,  52, 72. 
meadow,  50. 

Mogollon  meadow,  43, 62, 64. 
mountain  lemming,  47. 
mountain  meadow,  60. 
pale  grasshopper,  26, 28, 32. 
plains  pocket,  33. 
pocket,  60. 
Price  pocket,  18. 
red-backed,  63, 65. 
Rocky  Mountain  meadow,  48, 63, 65. 
Rowley  white-footed,  28,32,67. 
rustv  white-fboted,  47, 64. 
southern  red-backed,  48. 
Tomilk)  white-footed,  18. 
white-footed.  72. 
Yavapai  pocket,  31, 33. 
Muhlenbergia  acuminata,  37. 
afflnls,  37. 
arenioola,  37. 
comata,46. 
cuspidata,  46. 
distfchophylla,37. 
gracilis,  46. 
mexicana,  37. 
montfcola.  37. 
pungens,  37. 
racemosa,  46. 
richardsonis,  46. 
subalptua.  46. 
texana,  22. 
\'aseyana,  37. 
Mulberry,  29. 

small-leaf.  35. 
Mule  deer,  43, 47,  56, 58,  59, 61. 70, 72, 73. 

gray,  32. 
Munroa  squarrosa,  22. 
Muskrat,  pale,  18. 33. 

Pecos  River,  18. 
Rockv  Mountain,  33. 
Musky  Jacob's  ladder,  49. 
Mustard,  hedge,  49. 
Mustela  arizonensis,  43,  48,  52. 

firenatus  neomexlcanus,  19. 
nigripes.  33. 
streatori  leptus,  48. 
Mutton  grass,  38. 
Myade^tes  townsendi,  48. 
Myiarehus  dnerasoens  dnerascens,  34. 
Mvlochanes  richardsoni  richardsoni,  44. 
MyoUs  califomicus,  19,  33. 
evotis,  33. 
incautus,  19, 33. 
ludfugus  longicrua,  44. 
thysanodee,  19, 33. 
veUfer,  19, 33. 
yumanensis.  19. 33. 
Narrow-flowered  psoralea,  36. 
Narrow-leaved  cottonwood,  45, 64. 
low  vucca,  37. 
sagebrush,  21. 
trefoil,  36. 
yucca,  26,  61. 
Nasua,  18. 

narica  pallida.  18. 
National  Forest,  Datil,  63. 
Gila,  63. 
Notiosorex  crawfordi,  19. 
Natrix  transversa,  20. 
Navajo  Church,  59. 

Indian  reservation,  31. 
Nazia  aliena.  37. 

Nebraska  white-footed  mouse,  26. 
Nectarines,  40,  58. 
Needle  grass«  22. 
Neeundo  aceroidos.  35. 
Ne&on,  Edward  W..  11. 
Neotoma  albigula,  28,  32,  60,  67. 
albigula  warreni,  32. 
dnerea  arizonae,  32. 
cinerea  orolestes,  43. 
lepida,  31,  32. 
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Neotoma  lepida  stephenal,  82. 
mexicana,  43.  66. 
mezicaiia  lallax,  43, 69.  62. 
micropus  canesoens,  18, 32. 
pinetonim,  43. 
New  Ueaoo  broom  grass,  22. 
cottontaU,  3d. 
dflsert  fox,  18. 
elderberry,  46. 
Experiment  Station,  22. 
locust,  45,  64,  70^ 
maple,  45. 
oak,  45,  73. 
petaya,  21. 
pocket  gopher,  33. 
shrew,  4B. 
thimbleberry,  45. 
weasel  19. 
Nighthawk,  Texas,'l9.* 

western,  26, 34, 44. 
Nfaiebark,  western,  46. 
NoUna,09. 

Kreenei,37. 
undheimeriana,  28, 67. 
mlcrocarpa,  37. 
Northern  violet-creen  swallow,  48. 
Nudfraga  columbiana,  60. 
Numenius  americanus,  33. 
Nut  pine,  26, 28,  29, 31, 35, 65, 56, 58, 60, 65, 70,  73. 

Mexican,  35, 67, 69. 
Nutcracker,  Clark's,  50, 56, 60, 62, 63. 65. 72. 
Nuthatch,  pygmy,  44, 69, 61, 62, 64, 67, 70, 73. 
red-breasted,  48. 

Rocky  Mountain,  44, 59, 61, 62, 64, 67, 70, 
73. 
Nuttallomls  borealis,  48. 
Nycteris  dnerea,  48. 
Nyctinorous  mexlcanufi,  19. 
Oak,  26, 29, 55. 

Arixona  gray  live,  35. 
black  Uve,  29, 35. 
blue  live,  29. 
chinquapin,  35. 
Oambel%  45, 58, 59, 60, 62. 

gay  live,  35. 
unnison,  45. 
Havard,  20. 
laoe>veined,  45. 
live,  28, 65, 58, 60, 65, 67,  73. 
New  Mexico.  45, 73. 
oblong4eaf.35. 
scale-ieaveo.  46. 
scrub,  31, 35, 70. 
shin.  35. 
Utah,  45. 
Vreeland,  46. 
white4eaved,  45, 64. 
Wilcox,  46. 
Oak  Spring  Mountains,  62. 
Oat  grass,  49, 51. 
Oats,  38. 

Oblong-leaf  oak,  35. 
Ochotona,58; 

ntgresoens,  50. 
saxatllis,  50, 52. 
OcotUlo,  13, 15, 21. 
Odocoileus  couesi,  32, 67. 

hemionus,  43, 47. 
hemionus  canus,  32. 
virginianus  macrounis,  32. 
Oio  Galiente  pueblo,  30. 
Olive  warbler,  44. 
Olive^ded  flycatcher,  48, 60. 
One-flowered  moneses^  49. 
One-seeded  Juniper,  35. 
Onions,  24. 
Onychom3rs  leucogaster  melanophrys,  28, 32. 

torridus,  17, 18. 
Opheodrys  aestivus,  20. 
Oporomis  tolmiei,  44. 
Opossum,  Texas,  18. 
Oimlaster,  70. 

monogynus,45. 
Opuntia  arborescens,  37. 
arenaria,  21. 
balli,37. 

camanchica,  26,37. 
chihuahuaensis,  21. 
chlorotk»,21. 
clavata,  37. 
cyclodes,  13. 


Onnntia  oymochila,  26, 87. 
davisi,37. 
dUlei,37. 
dulcis,  21. 
•moryi,  21. 
engelmanni,  16, 87. 
filipendula,21. 
kldnise,  21. 

leptocaulis,  13, 14, 15, 21. 
macrocentra,  21. 
phaeaoantha,  37. 
polyacantha,  37. 
sphaerocarpa,  37. 
spinosior,  37. 
tenuispina,  37. 
toumeyi,  21. 
triohophora,  37. 
versicolor,  67. 
whipplei,  37. 
wootoni,  37. 
Orange-crowned  warbler,  44. 
Ord  kangaroo  rat.  18. 
Oreosooptes  mononus,  44. 
Oreospiza  chlonira,  44. 
Oreons  baked,  63. 
Oriole,  Bullock's,  34. 

Nelson's  hooded,  19. 
SooU's.  14, 19. 
Orpine,  red,  51. 
Ortbooarpus,  71. 

Harden,  62. 
yeUDW,  51. 
Orthocarpns  haydeni,  62. 

luteus,  61. 
Oryxopsis  asperifolia,  49. 
mlcrantha,  37. 
Oscnra.  Sierra.  60. 
Otoooru  alpestris  adusta,  19. 

leuoolaema,  44. 
oooidentalis,  28, 34. 
Otter,  43. 

Otus  asio  aikeni,  33. 
asio  cineraceus,  33. 
flammeolus  flammeolus,  44. 
Ouxel,  water,  48, 56,  63. 
Ovis  canadensis,  50, 52. 

canadensis  texianus,  32. 
mexicanus,  32. 
Owl,  Aiken's  screech,  33. 
bam,  19. 

burrowing,  19, 33. 
elf,  19. 

flammulated  screech,  44. 
Huachuca  spotted,  33. 
Mexican  screech,  33. 
pygmy,  44. 
saw-whet,  44. 
screech,  73. 
spotted,  73. 
Oxyria  digyna,  62. 
Pachystima  myrshiites,  49, 63, 72. 
Paintbrush,  51. 

Holm,  53. 
Painted  box  turtle,  34. 
bunting,  19. 
cup,  51. 
pjrrola,  49. 

redstart,  44, 62, 64,  67. 
sand  lizard,  34. 
Pale  boxthom,  36. 

grasshopper  mouse,  26, 28, 32. 
Jacob's  ladder,  49. 
muskrat,  18, 33. 

thirteen-lined  ground  squirrel,  32. 
Palmer  century  plant,  37. 

thrasher.  19. 
Pante  grass,  22, 38, 46. 
Panicularia  nervata,  46. 
Panicum  arizonicum,  38. 
bulbosum,  46. 

fasciculatum  chartiginense,  22. 
haUI,  38. 

pampinosum,  38. 
plenum,  46. 
Papaver  ooloradense,  52. 
Papophorum  wrighli,  22. 
Parabuteo  unJcinctus  harrisi,  19. 
Pamassia  fimbriata,  49. 
parviflora.  49. 
Paronvchia  pulvinata,  62. 
Parosela  ardiae,  36. 
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PaitMelabraohystaehys,  M. 
oalyoosa,  36. 
enneandra.  30. 
formooa,  13, 14220. 
fniteaoeos,  15, 90. 
Krayi,36. 
famesl,  36. 
lAChzKMtachys,  30. 
sooparia,ao. 
Parry  century  plant,  31, 37, 00. 

looo.  5l 
ParryeUadUfolia,36. 
Paspalum  dJstiohum,  23. 
Pass,  San  LuJs,  66. 

Taos,  53. 
Paaserina  amoena,  84. 

olris,  19. 
Pea,  38. 

milk,  86. 
wild,  46. 
Peaches,  23, 40,  58. 
Pears,  30, 58. 
Peccary,  Sonera,  31. 
Pecos  Baldy,  54. 
Pecos  River,  10. 

head.  54. 
moskrat,  18. 
PecosVaUey,lS,70. 
Pedicularls  parryi,  52. 

racemosa,  49. 
Pelado  peak,  57. 
Peloncillo  Mountains,  66. 
Pefiasco  River.  74. 

Penthestes  atricapillus  septentrionalis,  48. 
gambell,46. 
sclaterl.  44. 
Pentttemon,  49. 

puiple,  51. 
Pentstemon  gracilis,  51. 
torreyi,  64. 
Pepperroot,  marsh,  22. 
Perisoreus  canadensis  eapitalis,  48, 50. 
Perodipuslongipes.  28, 33. 
montanus,  28, 33. 
montanus  riohardsoni,  33. 
ordi,  17. 18. 
Perognathus  apache ,  33. 

flavescens,33. 
flavus,  17, 18, 33. 
flavus  bimaculatus .  31 .  33. 
hispidus  paradoxus.  33. 
intermedius,  18. 
merriami  gilvus.  18. 
penicillatus  pricei,  18. 
Peromvscusanthonyi,  17. 

boyleirowleyi,  28, 32. 67. 
orihitus  auripectus,  32. 
eremicus,  18. 
eremicus  anthonyi,  18. 
leuoopusarlsonae,  18. 
leuoopus  tornillo.  18. 
maniculatus  blandus,  32. 
maniculatus  ruflnus ,  47. 
nasutus,32. 

penicillatus  eremicus,  18. 
Iruei.  2S,  32. 
Petalostemon  oligophyllum,  36. 
purpureum,  36. 
tenuifolium,  36. 
Petaya,  few-spined,  37. 

green-flowered,  21, 37. 
New  Mexico,  21. 
purple-flowered ,  21 ,  37. 
red-flowered,  37. 
yellow-flowered ,  21. 
Peucaea  cossini.  19. 
Peucedramus  oUvaceus,  44. 
Pewee,  western  wood,  44, 62, 63, 64, 70. 
Phacelia,sUky,52. 
Phaoeiia  serisea,  52. 
Phainopepla,  19. 
Phainopepla  nitens,  19. 
Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli  nuttalli,  33. 
Phaseolus  acutifolius ,  36. 

angustissimus,  36. 
macropoides,  36. 
retusus,  46. 
Phenacomys  orophUus,  47. 
Phfladelphusargyrocalyx,  36. 

mfcrophyUus,36. 
Phleum  alpinum,  51. 


Phlox,  Douglas,  51. 
Phlox  douglasi,  51. 
Phoebe,  black,  17, 19. 
PhoradeodrGn  macrophyUmn,  21. 
Phryno0(mia  comutum,  20. 

hemandesi,  34, 45. 
modestum>  30. 
ornatjaslmnm,  34. 
Pica  pica  hudaoaia,  44. 
Pioea  eogelmannl.  40, 51, 55, 71. 
parryana,  46. 
pungens,  55, 60. 
Piookfes  americanus  dcnalis,  48, 50. 
PkeoQ,  band-tailed,  44, 56, 59, 64, 66, 73. 
Pfledated  warbler,  48, 50. 
Pincushion  cactus,  37. 

Graham,  21. 
large-spined,  31. 

Pine,  Arizona,  45, 66. 
Chihuahua,  45, 66. 
Chihuahua  white,  73. 
foxtofl,50,51. 
Mayr,  45 

Mexican  nut,  35, 67, 60. 
Mfixkan  white,  45, 64. 

nut,  36,  38.  29, 31, 35, 55, 56,  58,  60,  65,  70, 73w 
pinyon,35. 

Rocky  Mountain  white,  49. 
white,  66, 73. 

yeUow.  45.  56,  58,  50,  60,  62,  64,  66,  73. 
Pfaie  grosbeak,  56. 

Rocky  Mountain,  50. 
Pine  siskin,  62, 63,  72. 
Pinicda  enucleator  montana,  50. 
Pifionjav,28,34. 
Pinus  artstata,  51. 
arizoniciL45. 
cembroides,  35, 67. 
chihuahuana,  45. 
edulis,  28, 35. 
flexilis,  49,  69. 
mayriana,45. 
scopulorum,  45. 
s^obifonnis,  45. 
Pin  yon,  35. 

Pinyon  Mountains,  62. 
Plpilo  aberti,  19. 

fuscus  meiMrieucus,  28, 84. 
maculatus  montanus,  44. 
Pipifltrellus  hesperus,  17, 19. 
Pipit,  52, 66,  72. 
Pipsissewa,  49. 
Piranga  hepatica,  44. 

luaovioiana,  44. 

rubra  cooperi,  34. 

Pituophis  cateniler  de8ertkM)la,85. 

8ayi,35. 
Plain  of  San  Augustine,  30. 
Plain-headed  little  snake  20. 
Plains,  cause  of  lack  of  trees,  25. 

short  grass,  10. 
Plaina  coyote,  33. 

division  Upper  Sonoran,  25. 
jack  rabbit,  26. 
pocket  mouse,  33. 
rattlesnake,  35. 
spadefoot,  35. 
whito-tailed  deer,  32. 
Planesticus  migratorhis  proplnquus,  45. 
Plants:  Arctic-alpine  Zone;  52. 
Canadian  Zone,  49. 
Hudsonian  Zone.  51. 
Lower  Sonoran  Zone,  20. 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  28. 
Transition  Zone,  45. 
Upper  Sonoran  2^one,  85. 
Platanus  wrighti,  35, 67. 
Plateau  wfldcat.  33. 
Plover,  mountain,  26, 33. 
Pluchea,  15. 

sericea,  21. 
Plums,  23,  45. 
Plumbeous  gnatcatoher,  10. 

vireo,  44. 
Plume,  Apache,  36. 
Poa  annua,  46. 
bigelovi,  46. 
fendleriana,  38. 
longipedunculata,  46. 
ocddentalis,  46. 
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Poaprateiisis,46. 

Pocket  gopher,  62, 56,  M,  60, 69,  72,  76. 
Apachr,43,61. 
Aritona^?,  18. 
Bailey,  33. 
chestnut-fBoed,  33. 
desert,  18. 

fUlvous,  43, 62,  64,  66,  72,  73. 
golden,  33. 
mountain,  43, 48. 
New  Mexico,  33. 
vellow,  33. 
Pocket  moose,  60. 

Apache,  28, 88. 
Baird,  17,18,88. 
Cope,  20. 
desert,  18. 
Dutcher.  18. 
intermediate,  18. 
Kansas^,  33. 
plains.  33. 
Price,  18. 
Yavapai,  31, 33. 
Podasocys  montanus,  33. 
Poinsett  lizard,  34. 
Polemonium  confertum,  49, 52. 
delicatum,  51. 
foiiosissimum,  49. 
PoUoptila  caerulea  obsctum,  34. 

plumbea,  19. 
Polyboms  cheriway,  19. 
Polygala  alba,  26. 
Polygonum,  twisted.  51. 
Polygonimi  bistortoides,  51. 
viviparum,  63. 
Poniel,  36. 

Pooecetes  gramineus  conflnis,  44. 
Poor-will,  33,  67. 
Poppy,  Colorado,  52. 

prickly,  36. 
Populus  acuminata,  35. 
angustifolia,  45. 
tremuloidcfl,  49. 
wializeni,  20, 35. 
Porcupine,  68, 69, 72. 

Arizona,  43, 62, 64. 
yellow-haired,  43, 48. 
Potatoes,  24,  38,  42,  58. 
Potentilla  diversifolia,  52. 

fllipea.  51. 
Poverty  grass,  22, 38. 
Prairie  bull  snake,  35. 
cbloris,  38. 
clover,  silky.  36. 
clover,  violet,  36. 
clover,  white,  36. 
dog,  5S,  61,  76. 
dog,black-taUed,26,82. 
dog,  gray-tailed,  32, 43. 
vetchling,  36. 
Price  pocket  mouse,  18. 
Prickly  pear,  26, 70. 
Ball,  37. 

brown-flpined,87. 
Camanohe,  37. 
Chihuahua,  21. 
DiUe,  37. 
Emory,  21. 
Engelmann,  37. 
green,  21. 
long-spined,  21. 
slender-spined,  37. 
sweet,  21. 
Toumey,  21. 
Wooton,  37. 
yellow-spinad,  37. 
Prickly  poppv,  36. 
primrose,  Parry,  51. 
Primula  parryi,  61. 
Procyon  lotor,  33, 34. 

lotor  mexicanus,  88. 
Prosopls  glandulooa,  20. 
pubescens,  20. 
Prunus,  65. 

americana,  46. 
melanocarpa,  46. 
aalicifolia  acutifolia.  46. 
Psaltriparus  melanotis  Uoyai.  34. 

phimbeus,  28, 34. 
Pseudotsoga  mucronata,  45. 49. 
Psoralen,  narrow-flowered,  36. 


Psoralea,  small-flowered,  86. 
Psoralea  linearifolia,  26. 

micrantha,  36. 

tenulflora,  36. 
Ptarmigan,  66. 

white-taUed,  62. 
Ptelea,  09. 

angustifolia,  36. 
Pteridium  aquilinum  pubescens,  66. 
Puocinellia  distans,  38. 
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,37. 

1, 62,  64,  67, 70,  73. 

[icanus,  19. 


74. 

7. 
,70. 


hypoleuca,  46, 66. 
leptophylla,  45. 
novomexicana,  45. 
oblongilolia,  35. 
pungens,  35. 
reticulata,  46, 66. 
submollis,  46. 
undulata,  36. 
utahensis,  46. 
vmustula,  46. 
vreelandi,  46. 
wllooxi,  46, 66. 
Querquedula  cyanoptera,  33, 44. 
Quinces,  24, 39. 
Rabbits,  76. 

cedar  belt  cottontail,  28, 33. 

Colorado  oottontafl,  31, 33. 

cottontail,  66. 

desert  cotton tafl,  18. 

desert  jack,  18. 

CfaiIlardJack,33. 

great  plains  Jack,  33. 

Holzner  cottontail ,  43. 

Mansano cottontail.  43,  70. 

mountain  cottontail,  73. 

New  Mexico  cottontail,  3.3. 

plains  Jack,  26. 

Rocky  Mountain  cottontail,  43,  69,  61, 62, 

64. 
snowshoe.  48, 58. 
Texas  Jack,  18,28,33,(30. 
white-taUed  Jack,  43. 
Rabbit  brush,  28, 31, 37. 
Raccoon,  33, 44,69. 

Mexican,  33. 
Racer,  mountain,  35. 
Rana  pipiens,  36. 
Range,  Mount  Taylor,  68. 
Ranunculus  macauleyi,  62. 
Raspberries,  41. 
Rat,  Arizona  wood,  32. 
Berlandier  cotton,  18 
Colorado  bushv  tailed  wood,  43. 
Colorado  woocC  4a,  69, 61, 62, 73. 
El  Paso  kangaroo,  18. 
Goldman  cotton.  18. 
gray  wood,  18, 32. 
kangaroo,  28, 60,  75. 
large  kangaroo,  17, 33. 
large-footed  kangaroo,  33. 
Merriam  kangaroo,  18. 
Mexican  wood,  43. 
Ord  kangaroo,  17, 18. 
Richardson  kangaroo,  26, 33. 
Rio  Grande  kangaroo,  33. 
San  Francisco  mountain  wood,  43. 
small  cotton,  32. 
small  kangaroo,  17. 
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Rat,  Stephens  wood,  39, 32. 

Thomas  wood,  31, 32. 

Warren  wood,  32. 

white-throated  wood,  28, 32, 00, 67. 

wood,  66. 
Rattlesnake,  black-tailed,  35. 
Kennioott's,  35. 

,30. 


48. 


18. 
L 


tecus,  31,32. 
,30. 

Upper  Sonoran  cone,  34. 
Rhamnus  betulaefolia,  45. 
(asciculata,  45. 
smlthi,  66. 
urslna,  45. 
Rhinocheiltis  leoontei,  30. 
Rhodiola  integrilolia,  51. 

neomexicana,  51, 71. 
polvgama,  51. 
Rhoedium  mlcrophyllum,  21. 
Ribes,  73. 

oeretun,  36. 
coloradense,  49. 
inebrians,  45. 
lentum,  51. 
longiflorum,  36. 
mescalerlam,  45. 
wolfl,49,63. 
Rice  grass,  37. 
Richardson  kangaroo  rat,  36, 33. 

milk  vetch,  49. 
Ring  snake,  20. 

Rio  Grande  cotton  wood,  20, 35. 
sround  squirrel,  IS. 
kangaroo  rat,  33. 
meadowlark.  19. 
River,  10. 
spotted  skunk,  19. 
VaUey,14,27. 
River  oomel,  45. 
Rivoli's  hummingbird,  67. 
Road-runner,  14, 17, 19.. 
Robfai.  western,  45, 59, 62, 67, 73. 
Robinia  neomexicana,  45. 
Rock  chipmunk,  29, 32, 60, 67. 
oonv,  66, 58. 
snake,  20. 

squirrel,  29, 32, 60, 67. 
willow,  52. 
wren,  34. 
Rocky  Mountain  birch,  31, 45. 

chipmunk,  43, 62. 

cottontail,  43,59,61,62,64. 

creeper,  48. 

hairy  woodpecker,  44. 

Jay,  48, 50,66. 

maple,  49, 60, 65, 69, 72. 

meadow  mouse,  48, 63, 65. 

mountain  lion,  43. 

muskrat,  33. 

nuthatch,  44. 59, 61, 62, 64, 70, 73. 

pine  grosbeak,  50. 


Rocky  Mountain  spotted  skimk,  33. 
white  pine,  49. 
woodcnuck,  47,50. 
Rosa  fendlerl.  45. 

maximiiiana,  45. 
Rose.  J.  N.,  11. 
Rose,  wild,  45. 
Rosewort,  51. 
Rosy  finch,  56. 

brown-capped,  52. 
Rough  green  snake,  30. 
hair  grass,  46. 
saltbush,  21. 
Rowley  white-footed  mouse,  28, 32, 67. 
Rubaoer  panriflorus,  63. 
Rubus  neomexicanus,  45, 66. 

parviflorus,  45. 
Ruby-crowned  kinglet,  48, 63, 63. 
Ruddy  duck,  3373: 
Ruidosa  River,  74. 
Rumex  ellipticus,  23. 

hymenosepalus,  33. 
Rush,  33,  46,  53. 
wood,  51. 
Rusty  white-footed  mouse,  47, 64. 
Rye,  38. 

wfld.  88. 
Sacramento  Moontains,  43, 70. 
Sage,  white,  38. 31, 36. 
Sage  sparrow,  34. 
tnrasher,  44. 
Sagebrush,  38. 

alpine,  53. 
black,  36. 
brown,  86. 
narrow-leaved,  31. 
Salamander,  many-ribbed  trlton,  35. 
tiger,  35. 

I^>i>er  Sonoran  Zone,  35. 
Salixbebbiana.45,49. 
chlorophila.  52. 
cordata  watsoni,  45. 
exigua,  35. 
elaucops,  51. 
lasiandra,  45. 
monticola,  45. 

petr^hlia,  52. 
saxlmontana,  51, 52. 
wrighti,  35. 
Salpinctes  obsoletus  obsoletus,  34. 
Salt  grass,  13, 22. 
Saltbush,  28,  36. 

gray,  21, 31. 
rough,  21. 
Salvadora  grahajniae,  20. 
hexalepis,  20. 
Sambucus  mexicanus,  21. 
microbotrys,  49. 
neomexicana,  45. 
San  Andres  Mountains,  09. 
San  Antonio,  Valle.  42. 
San  Augustine  Plam,  tO. 
San  Diego  redwing,  34. 
San  Francisco  Mountain  wood  rat,  43, 64. 

range,  62. 
San  Juan  Mountafios,  67. 

River  valley,  SI. 
San  Luis  Mountains,  66. 

Pass,  66. 
San  Mateo  Mountains.  43,58,66. 
Sand  cactus,  21. 

lizard,  light,  34. 

painted.  34. 
Sandia  Mountains,  43,69. 
Sandwort,  51,52. 

Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains,  6t,  7L 
Santa  Clara  Creek,  57. 
Peak,  57. 
Santa  Rosa,  Valle,  42. 
Sapindus,  17. 

drummondi,  21. 
marglnatus,  14. 
Sapsucker,  red-naped,  48,62. 

WUliamson's,  48,62. 
Sarcobatus  vermiculatus,  36. 
Savastana  odorata,  46. 
Saw-whet  owl,  44. 
Saxifraga,  71. 

cemua,  52. 
Saxifrage,  49, 50. 
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Saxifrage,  arctic,  62. 

fllamentose,  52. 
vrlde-leaved,  52. 
yellow-flowered,  52. 
Say  ground  squirrel,  43,47. 
Sayomis  nigricans,  19. 
Scaled  quail,  14. 17, 19, 33. 
Scale-leaved  oak,  45. 
Scaly  fence  lizard,  34. 
Scaptalopus  hammondi,  35. 

hammondl  bombifrons,  35. 
Sceloporus  clarki,  20. 

consobrinus,  20,34. 
jarrovi,  34. 
magister,  20. 
poinsetti,  34. 
Seheer  pincushion  cactus,  21. 
Schizacnyrium  neomexicanum,  22. 

scoparium,  38. 
ScMeropogon  brevlfolius,  22. 
Scbmaltzia  glabra,  36. 

microphylla,  13,  14,  15,  21. 
pumila,  28, 36. 
tritobata,  28, 36,  67,  70. 
virens,  21. 
Sdurus  aberti,  43. 

aberti  mimus,  43. 
arizonen^,  32. 
fremonti,  47. 
fremouti  lychnuchus,  47. 

mogollensis,  47, 6<i. 
Scorched  homed  lark,  19. 
Scott's  oriole,  14, 19. 

sparrow,  29,  34. 
Screech  owl,  73. 

Aiken's.  33. 
flammulated,  44. 
Mexican,  33. 
Screw  bean,  15, 20. 
Scrub  oak,  31,  35.  70. 
Sedge,  49, 51, 53. 
Sedgwick,  Mount,  61. 
Sedum,  71. 

stenopetalum,  52. 
Selasphorus  platycercus,  48. 
Senecio  amplectens,  51. 
crassulus.  51. 
holmi,  53. 
triangularis,  51. 
Senna,  20. 
Sericotheca,  65,  69, 70. 

dumosa,  45,  64, 66. 
Service  berry,  36,  46. 
Setophaga  picta,  44. 
ShadscaJe,  gray,  36. 
Sharp-shinned  hawk,  44. 
Sheep,  Mexican  mountain,  32. 
mountahi,  50, 52, 58. 
Texas  mountain,  32. 
Shin  oak,  35. 
Shooting  star,  49, 51. 
Short-beaked  lousewort,  52. 
Shortrhomed  lizard,  34, 45. 
Shortleaf  fescue,  49. 
Shoveler,  44. 
Shrew,  66, 60, 65, 72. 

duskv,  48, 50, 60. 
eared,  19. 
masked.  48, 60. 
mountain,  48, 63. 
New  Mexico,  48. 
water,  48. 
Shrike,  whito-rumped,  34. 
Shrubby  cinquefofl,  49. 
juniper,  49, 60. 
trefoil,  69. 
Sialia  currucoides,  48. 

mexk»tna  bairdi,  45. 
Sibbaldia,  51, 52. 

procumbens,  51 ,  52. 
Sierm  Blanca  Motmtains,  70. 
Blanca  Peak,  71. 
Boca  Grande,  68. 
(liivato,  58. 
de  los  Lobos,  59. 
Madre  Mountains,  6-3, 66. 
Oscura,  69. 
8ie\«rsia  turbinata,  51 ,  52. 
Sigmodon  hispidus  berlandieri,  18. 
minimus,  32. 
minimus  goldmani,  18. 

86914<>— 13 7 


Silene,  71. 

acaulis,  62. 
Silk-tassel  bush,  28, 36,  67,  69. 
Silky  juniper,  35, 69. 
phaeelia,  52. 
prairie  clover,  36. 
Silver-haired  bat,  62. 
SUvertip  bear,  56, 72. 
Siskin,  phie,  62, 63, 72. 
Sistrurus  catenatus  edwardsi,  20. 
Sisymbrium  vaseyi,  49. 
Sitanlon  londfoUum,  38. 
moUe.46. 
pubiflorum,  38. 
Sitta  canadensis,  48. 

carolinensis  nelsoni,  44. 
pygmaea  pygmaea,  44. 
Six-linedllzard;20. 
Six-weeks  grama,  22. 
Skink,  large,  34. 

many-lined,  34. 
small,  34. 
Skunk,  Arizona,  33, 44. 

Arizona  spotted,  19, 33. 
Chihuahua  spotted,  19, 33. 
Great  Basin  spotted ,  33. 
hooded,  19. 
long-tailed,  33. 
Mearns  white-backed,  19. 
Rio  Grande  spotted,  19. 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted,  33. 
spotted,  67. 
Texas,  19. 
Skunk  bush,  36, 67,  70. 

grass,  22. 
Sleepy  grass,  46. 
Slender  bush  cactas,  21. 

Jacob's  ladder,  51. 
Slender-spined  prickly  pear,  37. 
Small  cotton  rat,  32. 
lupine,  36. 
skhik,  34. 

thirteen-lined  ground  squirrel,  32. 
Small-flowered  crass-o-pamassus,  49. 
lycium,  21. 
psoraIea,36. 
Small-leaf  mountain  mahogany,  35« 

mulberry,  36.  • 
Small-leaved  sumac,  21. 
Small-seeded  beargrass,  37. 
Smooth  green  snaka,  35. 

sumac,  36. 
Snakes,  Arizona,  20. 

black-tailed  rattle,  35. 
brown  garter,  35. 
burrowing,  20. 
coachwhip,  20, 36. 
d«ert  bull,  36. 
Emory's,  20. 
flat-nosed,  20. 
Graham,  20. 
hog-nosed,  26, 35. 
Kennfcott's  rattle,  35. 
klne.20. 
LeConte'8,20. 
Lower  Sonoran  Zone,  20. 
Mextean  gvter,  35. 
niilk,35. 

mountain  racer.  35. 
plain-headed  little,  20. 
plains  rattle,  35. 
prairie  bull,  35. 
i^-barrod  garter,  35. 
ring,  20. 
rock,  20. 
rough  green,  20. 
smooth  green,  36. 
Transition  Zone,  45. 
Ipper  Sonoran  /one,  35. 
water,  20. 

western  diamond  rattle,  20. 
western  garter,  35, 45. 
Snowberrj',  mountain,  45. 
Snowshoe  rabhit,  48, 68. 
Soapberry  tree,  14, 21. 
Solaniim  tuberosum,  66. 
Solidagociliosa,53. 
parryi,  49. 
Solitaire,  56. 

Townsend's,  48, 65,  72. 
Song  spanow,  mountain,  44. 
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Sonora  peccary,  31. 

white-Ufled  deer,  29, 32, 62, 67. 
Sonoran  Zone,  Lower,  11. 
Upper,  26. 
Sophora  secundiflora,  20. 
Sorbus  scopulina,  49, 63. 
8orex  olwcurus,  48,  SO. 

obscunu  neomexicanus,  48. 
palustris  navigator,  48. 
personatus,  4S.  50. 
vagrans  mootwola,  48, 60. 
Borghastrum  nutans,  46. 
Soighom,  38. 
Borrel,  motintain,  52. 
85tol,  13, 67. 
Texas,  21. 
Wheeler,  21. 
Southern  badger,  33. 

mountain  mahogany,  85, 69. 
red-backed  mouse,  48. 
Bpadelbot  toad,  35. 

plains,  35. 
Spanish  baTonef.  21, 28. 
Sparrow,  blaclc-cninned.  34. 
black-throated,  14. 
Brewer's,  44. 
Cassin's,  14, 19. 
desert.  19. 
Lincoln's,  48, 50. 
mountain  song,  44. 
sage,  34. 
Scott's,  29,  34. 
western  chipping,  44, 70. 
western  grasshopper,  44. 
western  uu-k,  34. 
western  vesper,  44, 64. 
whit^^^rowned,  48, 50,  59,  GO,  63. 
Worthen.  34. 
Spatula  dypeata,  44. 
Spear  grass,  38, 46. 
Speedwell,  51. 
Spelerpes  multipUcatus,  35. 
Speotyto  cunknilaria  hypugaea,  19, 33. 
Sphyrapicus  thyroWeu.s.  48. 

\'arius  nucnalLs,  48. 
Spilogale  ambigua,  19, 33,  67. 
arizonae,  10, 33. 
gracflis  saxatilis,  33. 
leucoparia,  19. 
tenuis,  33. 
Spineless  acacia,  20. 
Bpinus  pinus.  48. 
Spiny-fruited  gooseberry,  45. 
Spizella  atrogularis,  34. 
breweri,  44. 
passerina  arixonae,  44. 
worlhenl,  34. 
Bporobolus  airoides.  22. 

asperifolius,  22. 
auriculatus,  22. 
cryptandrus,  37. 
flexuosus,  22. 
giganteus,22. 
nealleyi,22. 
strictus,  22. 
wrfehii,  22. 
Spotted  ground  squirrel,  dark,  32. 
large,  32. 
Spotted  owl,  Huachuca,  33,  73. 
Spotted  skunk,  67. 

Arizona,  19,  33. 
Chihuahua,  19,  33. 
Great  Basin,  33. 
Rio  Grande,  19. 
Rocky  Mountain,  33. 
Spotted  toad,  35. 
Spotted-tailed  lizard,  Texas,  20. 
Spring  beauty,  arctic,  52. 
Spruce,  47, 65, 57, 68, 60,  63,  72. 
blue,  49,  69. 

Douglas,  45, 40, 55, 60. 62, 64 , 0.^,  66. 1 
Engelmann,  49,  50,  51. 
Spruce  squirrel,  56,  60, 69,  72. 
Arizona,  47,  63. 
Colorado,  47. 
White  Mountoin,  47. 
Spurge.  21,  36. 

Spurred  towhee,  44,  62,  64,  67,  70,  73. 
Squashes,  38,  61. 
Squirrels,  58. 

Abert,  43, 62, 64. 


9.72,73. 


^uirrels,  antelope,  32. 

Arizona  gray,  29, 32. 
Ariiona  ground,  43,  M. 
Arifona  sproee,  47, 6t. 
Colorado  spruce,  47. 
dark  spotted  ground,  32. 
nay-tailed  antelope,  17, 18. 
large  spotted  ground,  28, 32. 
pale  thirteen-uned  ground,  26, 32. 
Rio  Grande  ground,  18. 
rock,  29,  n,  W,  67. 
Say  grouna,  43.  47. 
smau  thirtem-Uned  ground,  32. 
spotted  ground,  18. 
spruce,  66,  60,  69,  72. 
Texas  antelope,  is. 
thirteen-Unea,  73. 
tuft-eared.  43. 
tuft-eared  Abert,  61. 
tuft-eared  gray.  56,  59. 
White  Mountain  spruce,  47. 
Standley,  Paul  C,  11. 
Stansbury  lizard,  20. 
Star-leef,36. 

Statk>n,  New  Mexk;o  Fzptriment,  22 
Stellulacalikme,  48. 
Stemlesscat^nilj,  52. 
Stephens's  Tireo,  67. 

whippoorwill,  44, 64,  66. 
wood  rat,  29.  32. 
Stteky  baccharis,  21. 
StUlingia  Ihiearifolia,  36. 
Stink  bush,  21. 
Stipa  comata,  37. 
editorum,  37. 
flmbriata,  37. 
minor.  46. 
neomexicana,  87. 
scribneri,  46. 
vaseyi.  46. 
viridula,  46. 
Stock  raising,  K 

Jemez  Mountains,  58. 
Stone  blackberry,  41. 
Stonecrop.  52. 
Strawl)erries,  41. 
Striped  chipmunk,  56. 

whip-t«tted  lizard,  20. 
Strbc  occidentalis  huachucae,  38. 
Sttunella  masna  hoopesi,  19. 

neglecta,  34. 
Sudworth.  George  B.,  11. 
Sugar  beets,  38. 
Sumac,  28. 

green,  21. 

small-leaved,  13, 14, 15, 2L 
smooth,  36. 
velvet,  36. 
velvet-leaved,  29. 
Svida  riparia,  45. 

Swallow,  northern  violet  green,  48. 
Sweet  potatoes,  24. 
Sweet  prickly  pear,  21. 
Swertia  perennis,  51. 
Swift,  white-throated,  34, 44. 
Sycamore.  67. 

Arizona,  35. 
Svlvilagiis  auduboni  cedrophUus,  28, 33. 
auduboni  minor,  18. 
auduboni  neomexicanu.<«,  33. 
auduboni  warreni,  31, 83. 
cognatus,  43. 

floridanus  holzneri,  43,  66. 
nuttalli  pinetis,  43. 62. 
Symphoricarpos  oreophilus,  45, 64. 
SjTinga  »)ush,  36. 
Tabosa  grass,  22. 

Tachyclneta  thalaasina  lepida,  48. 
Tall  grama  grass,  37. 
white  violet.  49. 
Tanager,  Cooper's,  34. 
hepatic,  44, 67. 
western,  44. 62, 64, 67, 73. 
Tantillaplanicep8,20. 
Taos  Pass,  63. 

Peak  63  54 
Tassel  bu.sfi,  sllk.*28, 36, 67, 69. 
Tatu  novemcinctum  texanum,  18. 
Taxidea  taxus,  43. 

taxus  berlandieri.  18, 33. 
Tayassu  angulatum  sononanfle,  81. 
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Tea,  wild,  61. 
Tea  bush,  wild,  45. 
Teal,  cinnamon,  33, 44. 
Telmatodytes  palustiis  plesHia,  84. 
Terrapena  ornata,  34. 
Terrapin,  Bell's,  34. 

Cumberland,  34. 
Tetradvmia,  28, 31. 

inermis,  37. 
Tbalictrum  alpinum.  53. 
Thanmophis  eques,  35. 

macrostemma,  35. 
marciana,  20. 
ordinoides  elemns,  34, 45. 
sirtalis  parietalis,  35. 
Tbamnosma  texanum,  15, 21. 
Thermopsis,  yellow,  46. 
Thermopsis  pinetorum,  46. 
Thimbleberry,  45. 

New  Mexico,  45. 
Thistle,  yellow,  49. 
Thomas  wood  rat,  31, 32. 
Tbomomys  aureus,  a^. 

aureus  apache,  43. 
aureus  lachuguilla,  18. 
baileyi,  33. 
cervinus,  17, 18. 
/Oisor,  43. 48. 52, 60. 
fulvus,  43,  62. 
perragus,  33. 
Thorn  apple,  45. 
Thrasher,  crissal.  17, 19. 
curve-Dllled,  19. 
Palmer's,  19. 

Thrush,  Audufcon's  hermit,  48, 62, 63, 72. 

willow,  45. 
Thryomanes  bewicki  bairdi,  34. 
Thurber  fescue,  49. 
Tick  trefoil,  36. 
Tiger  salamander,  35. 
Timothy,  Alpine,  51. 
Tit,  bush,  60. 

lead-colored  bush,  34. 

Lloyd's  bush,  34. 
Titlark,  52. 
Titmouse,  bridled,  29, 67. 

Toads,  35. 

Tonestus  pygmaeus,  53. 
Tomillo, ». 

Tomillo  white-footed  mouse,  18. 
Torrey  Joint  fir,  21. 
lycium.  21. 
Toumey  prickly  pear,  21. 
Towhee,  Aberrs.  17. 19. 
caflon,  28, 34,  67. 
green-tailed,  44, 62, 73. 
spurred,  44, 62, 64, 07, 70, 73. 
Townscnd's  solitaire,  48, 65, 72. 
Toxostoma  cdssale,  19. 

cunirofltre,  19. 
curvirostre  palmeri,  19. 
Transition  Zone,  11,41. 
birds,  44. 
mammals,  43. 
plants,  45. 
reptiles,  45. 

Sangre  de  Cristo  Mts.,  55. 
Ttee  alder,  29. 
Tree  cactus,  37, 70. 

Arizona,  37. 
Tree  frog,  desert,  35. 
Tree  yucca,  15, 67. 

narrow-leaved,  21. 
wide-leaved,  37. 
Trefoil,  narrow-leaved,  36. 
shrubby,  69. 
tick,  36. 
Trichloris  fasciculata,  38. 
Tridens  muticus,  22. 
Trifolium  nanum,  51. 
parryi,  51. 
stenolobum,  51. 
Trisetnm  montanum,  49. 

subspicatum,  51. 
Triton,  many-ribbed,  35. 
Troglodjrtes  aSdon  parkmani,  44. 
Trout,  56. 
Truchas  Peak,  53. 
Tucson  Mountains,  62. 


Tolarosa  Moontaiss,  02. 
River,  74. 
Valley,  14. 
Tule.46. 

Tunicha  Mountains,  60. 
Tunitcha  Mountains,  60. 
Turkey,  Merriam's,  44, 64, 66. 

wild,  56.  58,  59,  61,  69,  72, 78. 
Turtles,  Upper  SouoranZone,  34. 

painted  box,  34. 
Twinflower,  49. 
Tyrannus  tyrannus,  34. 
verticalis,34. 
vociferans,  19. 
Ungnadia  speciosa,  21. 
Upper  Austral  Zone,  arid  division,  25. 
Upper  Sonoran  Zone,  11, 25. 

amphibians,  35. 
birds,  33. 
crops,  38-41 . 
mtfBee,37. 

Great  Basin  division,  27. 
mammals,  32. 
plants,  35. 
reptiles,  34. 

Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountaln8,56. 
Urocyon  clnereoargenteus  scotti,  33, 67. 
Ursus  americanus  ambliceps,  44,  48. 
horribilis,  44. 
horribilis  horrlaeus,  44. 
Uta  lev  is,  34. 
ornata,  34. 
stansburlana,  20. 
Utahjuniper,31,35. 

oak,  45. 
Vaccinium  enrthrococonm,  49. 

oreophlliun,  63. 
Valle  Grande,  42. 

San  Antonio,  42. 
Santa  Rosa,  42. 
Vamtehbu8h,21. 
Velvet-leaved  sumac,  29, 36. 
Veratrum  tenulpetaliun,  49. 
Verdln,  19. 

Vermilion  flycatcher,  17, 19. 
Vermivora  cclata  cclata,  44. 

virglniae,  44. 
V^eronlca  wormskjoldi,  51. 
Vesper  sparrow,  western,  44, 64. 
Vetch,  46. 

mUk,  20, 36, 46. 
Richardson  milk,  49. 
Vetchllng,  prairie,  36. 
V  icia  amencana,  46. 
leuoophaea,  46. 
pulcbella,  46. 
Viola  neomexlcana,  49. 
uephrophylla,  49. 
Violet,  tall  white,  49. 
Violet  prairie  clover,  36. 
Violet-green  swallow,  northern,  48, 
Vireo,  plumbeous,  44. 
Stephens's,  67. 
Virginia's  warbler,  44, 67. 
Visnaga.  21. 
Vitisarizonica,  36. 
Vreeland  oak,  45. 
Vulpes  fulva  macrotuti,  48, 52. 

macrotis  neomexlcana,  17, 18. 
Walking-stick,  devil's,  21. 
Wahiut,  29, 67. 

Arizona,  29. 
dw^orf,  20. 
Warbler,  Audubon's,  44.  59, 62,  63,  73. 
black-throatea  gray,  44, 67. 
Grace's,  44,  59, 62,  73. 
Macgillivray's,  44. 
olive,  44. 

orange-crowned,  44. 
pileolated,  48,  59. 
red-faced,  44, 64, 67. 
Virginia's,  44, 67. 
yellow,  34. 
Warren  wood  rat,  32. 
Water  ouzel,  48, 56, 63. 
shrew,  48. 
snake,  20. 
Watermetons,  24. 
Weasel,  52. 

Arizona,  43, 48. 
dwarf,  48. 
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Weasel,  New  Mexico,  19. 
WeUer,  E.  A.,  11. 
Wheat,  38, 58, 61. 
Wheat  grass,  38,  46,  49, 51. 
Wheeler  Peak,  9, 53, 54. 
Wheeler  sotol,  21. 
Whipple  bush  cactus,  37. 
Whippoorwill,  Stephens's,  44, 64, 66. 
Whip-tailed  lizard,  20. 

araham,34. 
striped,  20. 
White  cowslip,  51. 
fir,  49, 65, 69. 
Mountain  Peak,  71. 
Mountain  spruce  squirrel,  47. 
Mountains,  63,  72. 
pine,  66,  73. 
pine.  Chihuahua,  72. 
pine,  Mexican,  45, 64. 
pine.  Rocky  Mountain,  49. 
prairie  clover,  36. 
sage,  28, 31, 36. 
White-taued  deer,  56, 72, 73. 
deer,  plains,  32. 
deer,  Sonora,  29, 32, 62, 67. 
jack  rabbit,  43. 
ptarmigan,  52. 
HTiitlow  cress,  53. 
Whitlow-wort,  cushioned,  52. 
Wiloox  barberry,  36. 

oak,  45. 
Wild  bean,  36, 46. 
cherries.  29. 
columbine,  46. 
grape,  29, 36. 
hop,  46. 
oat  grass,  49. 
pea,  46. 
poUto,  66. 
red  plum,  45. 
rose,  45. 
rye,  38. 
tea,  61. 
tea  bush.  45. 

turkey,  66,  58.  59,  61,  62,  69,  72,  73. 
Wildcat,  plateau,  33. 
Williamson's  sapsucker,  48, 62. 
WiUow,  64. 

Bebb,  45,  49. 
black.  35. 
creeping.  51, 52. 
diamona,  45. 
dwarf.  60. 
gray,  35. 
gray-leaved,  61. 
green,  52. 
mountain,  45. 
rock,  52. 

western  black,  45. 
Wright,  35. 
Willow  thrush,  45. 
Willow-leaved  cherry.  66. 
Wilsonia  pusilla  pileolata,  48. 
Winged  baccharis,  21. 
Winter  fat,  36. 

lettuce,  49. 
Wolf,  gray.  56. 

Mexican,  33.  43. 
Wood  pewee,  western,  44,  62,  63,  64,  70. 
Wood  rat,  66. 

Arizona,  32. 

Colorado,  43,  59,  61,  62,  73. 

Colorado  bushy-tailed,  43. 

Say.  18, 32. 
exican,  43. 
San  Francisco  Mountain,  43,  64. 
Stephens,  29,  32. 
Thomas,  31, 32. 
Warren,  32. 

white-throated,  28, 32,  60, 67. 
Wood  rush,  51. 
Woodchuck,  52,  56. 

Rocky  Mountain,  47, 50. 
Woodhouse's  jay,  28,  34,  60. 
Woodpecker,  58. 

Alpine  three-toed,  48, 50,  63. 
ant-eating,  44,  59,  61,  62,  64,  67, 70,  73. 
Arizona,  33,  67. 


Woodpecker,  Cabanis's,  64, 66. 
cactus,  19. 
(iila,  17, 19. 
hairy,  69,  70,  73. 
Lewis's,  44, 64. 
red-naped  sapsucker,  48, 62. 
Rocky  Mountain  hairy,  44. 
texas,  14. 17. 
three-toed,  66. 
white-breasted,  44. 
Williamson's  sapsucker,  48, 62. 
WooUy  buttercup,  62. 
Wooton,  E.  O.,  11. 
Wooton  prickly  pear,  37. 
Worthen^s  sparrow,  34. 
Wren,  Baird's,  34, 67. 
cactus,  17, 19. 
eaflon,  19. 
rock,  34. 
Wren,  western  house,  44. 
.  western  marsh,  34. 

Wright  wiUow,  35. 
Wright's  flycatcher,  44. 
Wyethiaarizonica,  64. 
Xanthocephalus  xanthocephahis,  34. 
Ximeneeia  exauriculata,  28, 37. 
Yarrow,  alpine,  53. 
Yarrow's  lizard,  34. 
Yavapai  pocket  mouse,  31, 33. 
Ydlowthroat,  western,  34. 
Yucca,  29, 56, 65,  70. 

banana-fruited,  37. 
large-Ihiited,  21. 
narrow-leaved,  26, 61. 
narrow-leaved  low,  37. 
narrow-leaved  tree,  21. 
tree,  15, 67. 
wide-leaved  tree,  37. 
Yuooa  baccata,  2K,  37. 
glauca,  26,  28, 37. 
macrocarpa,  13, 15, 21. 
radiosa,  14, 15, 17, 21. 
schottl,  37,  67. 
Yuma  bat,  19, 33. 
Zamelodia  melanocephala,  44. 
Zapusluteus,  43. 

Zenaidura  macroura  marglnella,  83. 
Zinnia,  21. 
Zizyphus,15, 17. 

lycfoides,  21. 
obtusifolla,  13, 21. 
Zones,  crop,  11. 
life,  11. 

life,  princtpies,  7-9. 
Arctic-Alpine,  11,  ftl. 
C^anadian,  11,46. 

birds,  48. 
grasses,  49. 
manunals,  47. 
plants,  49. 
Uudsonian,  11,60. 
binls,50. 
mammals,  60. 
plants,  51. 
Lower  Austral,  11. 
Lower  Sononm,  11. 

birds,  19. 
crops,  22. 
mammals,  18. 
plants,  20. 
reptiles,  20. 
Transition,  11,41. 

birds,  44. 
mammals,  43. 
plants,  45. 
reptiles.  45. 
Upper  Austral,  arid  division,  25. 
Vpper  Sonoran,  11,  tt. 

amphibians,  35. 
birds,  33. 
crops,  38. 
mammals,  32. 
plants,  35. 
reptiles,  34. 
Zonotrichia  leucophrys  leuoophrys,  48, 60. 
Zufli  Indians.  29. 

Mountains,  43, 01. 
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North  American  Fauna  No.  36,  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  American 
harvest  mice  by  Arthur  H.  Howell,  assistant  biologist.  Biological 
Survey. 

The  American  harvest  mice  occur  abundantly  in  or  near  meadows 
and  cultivated  lands  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  Their 
exact  economic  relations  are  still  little  known,  but  they  belong  to  a 
group  of  mammals  many  species  of  which  are  injurious  to  agriculture, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  tiiat  they  consume  large  quantities  of  forage 
and  some  grain. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  relationships  and  distribution  of  the 
many  species  have  been  imperfectly  understood.  The  present  report 
furnishes  for  the  first  time  a  complete  systematic  synopsis  of  the 
group,  with  maps  showing  the  ranges  of  the  species  of  most  economic 
importance. 

Respectfully,  H.  W.  Henshaw, 

Chief,  Biological  Survey. 
Hon.  David  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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REVISION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HARVEST 

MICE. 

(Genus  Reithrodontomts.) 


ByABTHUB  H.   HOWSLL. 


INTBODTTCTION. 
HISTOBY  AND  MATERIAL. 

The  mice  of  this  genus  have  been  known  to  naturalists  since  the 
days  of  Audubon  and  Bachman.  At  that  time  only  a  single  species, 
the  eastern  harvest  mouse,  was  known,  it  having  been  described  by 
Bachnaan  in  1841  under  the  name  of  Mua  humvMa  from  specimens 
collected  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  following  year  (1842)  the  same 
authors  redescribed  this  species  as  Mu8  Ucontii  from  a  specimen 
collected  by  Maj.  John  Leconte  in  Liberty  County,  Ga. 

Although  the  species  was  known  from  only  a  few  localities  (Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia),  and  considered  rare,  its  habits 
were  quite  fully  described  by  Bachman  in  ''Quadrupeds  of  North 
America,''  published  in  1851.  The  spelling  of  the  name  was  there 
changed  to  '*7mmiM8.''  Even  at  that  time  Bachman  appreciated 
the  fact  that  this  species  was  not  closely  related  to  true  Mas,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  following  statement: 

In  examining  the  teeth  of  this  species,  we  have  found  that  the  tuberculous  sum- 
mits  on  the  molars  were  less  distinct  than  in  those  which  legitimately  belong  to  the 
genus  MuSf  and  that  there  are  angular  ridges  on  the  enamel  by  which  it  approaches 
the  genus  Arvicola;  it  is  in  &ct  an  intennediate  species,  but  in  the  aggregate  of  its 
characteristics  perhaps  approaches  nearest  to  Mum^  iihim  we  for  the  present  have 
concluded  to  leave  it.^ 

His  keenness  in  noting  the  distinction  between  the  molars  of  the 
harvest  mouse  and  of  Mua  makes  his  failure  to  mention  the  grooy- 
ing  of  the  incisors  all  the  more  remarkable,  but  as  pointed  out  by 
Osgood  *  the  rest  of  the  description  fits  the  species  so  well  that  there 


1  And.  &  Bach.,  Quad.  N.  Am.,  n,  1851,  p.  106. 
■  Fnw.  BioL  Boo.  Wadl.,  XX,  1907,  pp.  4»-50. 
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can  be  no  doubt  of  the  applicability  of  the  name  humulia  to  the 
harvest  mouse  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  1853  Leconte  pointed  out  that  '^  Mua  Lecontd  of  Bachman  is  a 
Beiihrodon,  and  neither  a  Mua  nor  a  Hesperomys. "  * 

In  1855  Baird  described  a  second  species  in  the  genus,  ReWtrodcn 
mcnbmWf  based  on  a  single  specimen  collected  on  one  of  the  Govem- 
ment  exploring  expeditions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  exact  local- 
ity being  unknown.  This  specimen  remained  unique  in  collections 
for  over  60  years,  and  not  until  1907  was  a  series  of  topotypes  secured, 
making  possible  accurate  characterization  of  the  species.  In  his 
great  work  on  the  "Mammals  of  North  America,"  published  in  1857, 
Prof.  Baird  recognized  four  valid  species — h/wmUis  and  montanus, 
already  described,  and  megalotis  and  longica/uda,  proposed  as  new, 
the  range  of  the  genus  being  extended  to  the  Mexican  border  and  to 
the  coast  of  California.  A  fifth  species,  R,  carolinensis  (Aud.  & 
Bach.)i  was  provisionally  recognized. 

Baird  realized  that  considerable  differences  existed  between  true 
Bdthrodon  of  South  America  and  the  North  American  mice  placed 
in  the  same  genus,  but  as  he  had  never  seen  either  skins  or  skulls  of 
the  former,  he  found  it  impossible  to  indicate  the  discrepancies. 

In  1860  De  Saussure  described  a  species  from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
as  R.  mexicanus  and  the  next  year  another,  R.  sumichrasti,  also  from 
Mexico  but  without  definite  locality. 

In  1874  Coues  published  a  synopsis  of  the  genus,*  pointing  out  the 
characters  which  distinguish  it  from  true  Reithradon  and  proposing 
the  name  Ochetodon  for  the  North  American  species.  Hve  species 
were  recognized  in  this  paper — himUis,  longicauda^  mexicanua,  mon- 
tanus,  and  sumichrasti,  the  last  two  provisionally.  R.  megalotis  was 
placed  in  synonymy  under  TiumUis.  Using  practically  the  same 
material,  he  published  in  1877  a  more  detailed  revision  of  the  genus  • 
in  which  he  recognized  only  four  species,  having  dropped  0.  sumi- 
chrasti  even  from  synonymy. 

The  name  Ochetodon  quickly  became  current,  American  naturalists 
having  overlooked  the  name  ReiihrodorUomya  proposed  by  Giglioli 
somemonthsearlierthanOc%€^on,  and  notuntilMerriam  called  atten- 
tion to  this  fact  in  1892,*  was  the  earlier  name  given  precedence. 

In  1893  Allen  revived  the  names  megalotis  and  m^ontarmSj  placing 
them  formally  in  the  genus  Reiihrodontomys  and  naming  a  new  form, 
R.  aztecus,  from  New  Mexico.' 

In  1895  Allen  published  an  extended  revision  of  the  genus  *  in 
which  he  recognized  15  forms,  8  of  which  were  tiiere  first  described, 

1  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Phfla.,  1853,  p.  410. 

I  Proa  Acad.  Nat.  SoL  PMa.,  1874,  pp.  184-186. 

•Mon.  N.  Am.  Rodentla,  Kept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.  Terr.,  XI,  1877,  pp.  130-130. 

4  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  VU,  1892,  p.  26. 

•  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  1893,  p.  79. 

•  BuU.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VH,  1806,  pp.  107-143. 
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and  the  range  of  the  genus  was  shown  to  extend  practically  acroes 
the  continent  from  the  Carolinas  to  CaUfomia  and  south  to  Costa 
Rica.  Of  the  15  forms  recognized,  three  (nebrascensis,  deserti,  and 
paUidus)  are  considered  synonyms  by  the  present  writer.  Dr. 
Allen's  material  consisted  of  920  specimens,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States.  The  paucity  of  material  from  southern  Mexico,  where  the 
genus  reaches  its  highest  development,  of  course  accounts  for  the 
incompleteness  of  this  revision  in  so  far  as  the  southern  forms  are 
concerned.  Only  2  specimens  from  southern  Mexico  and  17  from 
Costa  Rica  were  at  that  time  available — only  19  specimens  from  a 
region  where  over  35  subspecies  are  now  known. 

As  a  result  of  increased  activity  in  the  collection  and  study  of 
North  American  mammals,  new  species  were  discovered  almost 
every  year.  In  1898  Thomas  described  B.  sSderstrSmi  from  Ecuador, 
thus  extending  the  range  of  the  genus  into  South  America.  In  1901 
Merriam  published  a  paper  ^  giving  descriptions  of  23  new  forms, 
based  chiefly  on  the  unexampled  collections  of  Nelson  and  Goldman 
in  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Since  that  date  9  additional  species 
have  been  described,  bringing  the  total  number  of  named  forms  up 
to  67,  of  which  16  are  at  present  regarded  as  synonyms.  Fifty-eight 
forma  are  recognized  in  the  present  revision,  of  which  7  are  here 
described  as  new.  • 

The  material  on  which  the  present  revision  is  based  consists  of 
2,280  specimens  contained  in  the  collections  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  including  that  of  the  Biological  Survey,  and  the 
Merriam  Collection.  This  material  has  been  supplemented  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  specimens  borrowed  from  other  American  muse- 
ums, thus  bringing  the  total  number  of  specimens  examined  up  to 
2,583.  All  the  existing  types  have  been  examined  with  the  excep- 
tion of  R.  tenuis^  B.  sdderstrSmi,  and  B.  modesiua,  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  B.  mexiccmus  and  B.  sumichrasti,  which  are  in 
the  Geneva  Museum.  Of  the  last  two  I  have  seen  photographs  of 
the  type  skulls,  while  of  tenuis  and  modestua  I  have  examined  prac- 
tical topotypes.  The  National  Museum  collections  contain  repre- 
sentatives of  all  but  5  or  6  of  the  recognized  forms  and  in  most  cases 
considerable  series  showing  all  ages  and  pelages. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  who  have  generously  loaned  from  the  collections 
under  their  charge  such  material  as  was  needed  to  supplement  the 
collections  in  the  National  Museum:  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History ;  Mr.  Outram  Bangs,  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology;  Mr.  F.  J.  V.  Skiff,  of  the  Field  Musetun  of 
Natural  History;  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 


I  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  ScL,  in,  1901,  pp.  547-«58. 
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ences  of  Philadelphia;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gbinnell,  of  the  Museum  of 
Vertebrate  Zoology,  Berkeley,  Cal.  I  am  indebted,  also,  to  Mr.  Ger- 
rit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  and  Mr.  Ned  Hdlister  for  valuable  CTitidsm. 

DISTBIBUnON. 

The  genus  ReUhrodonUymys  is  clearly  of  Austral  origin,  being  most 
abundant  and  highly  developed  in  southern  Mexico. 

In  western  North  America  the  typical  subgenus  ranges  practi- 
cally throughout  the  Upper  and  Lower  Austral  Zones,  the  northern 
limits  of  its  range  being  indicated  by  the  following  localities  where 
specimens  have  been  taken:  Prescott,  Wash.;  Custer,  Mont.;  and 
Fort  Clark,  N.  Dak.  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  its  range  is  more 
restricted,  and  so  far  as  known  the  genus  does  not  occur  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  Valleys,  the  most  northerly  records  being  at 
Ceredo,  W.  Va.,  and  Falls  Church,  Va.  Southward  the  subgenus 
Reiihrodantomys  ranges  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to 
Panama,  but  it  is  not  known  from  South  America. 

The  subgenus  Aporodon  *  ranges  from  central  Mexico  (Jalisco  and 
Vera  Cruz)  south  throughout  Central  America  and  thence  to  Ecua- 
dor, its  exact  limits  being  very  imperfectly  known. 

In  the  United  States  the  genus  is  confined  to  the  Austral  Zones, 
but  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  ranges  from  the  Tropical  at  or 
near  sea  level  through  all  the  zones  to  and  including  the  Canadian 
at  timber  line. 

HASrrS   AND  ECONOMIC  STATUS. 

The  harvest  mice  are  preeminently  field  mice.  Practically  all  the 
known  species  live  in  more  or  less  open  0*assy  situations  and  are 
partial  to  neglected  fields  ovei|;rown  with  grasses  or  sedges  and  to 
weedy  and  grassy  borders  of  cultivated  tracts.  Many  species  seem 
to  prefer  moist  situations,  and  some  (as  R.  raviventris)  live  exclu- 
sively in  wet  marshes,  either  salt  or  fresh;  others  (notably  R.  aCbeacms 
and  R,  morUanvs)  are  found  only  in  dry,  sandy  uplands.  In  the  arid 
West  in  general  harvest  mice  are  most  often  taken  along  the  grassy 
borders  of  sloughs,  small  streams,  or  irrigation  ditches;  but  they  may 
be  found  in  almost  any  situation  where  there  is  suf&cient  cover  of 
vegetation  to  hide  them  from  their  enemies. 

Certain  Mexican  and  Central  American  species  ascend  the  moun- 
tains to  timber  line  and  live  in  grassy  openings  or  among  brush  in 
the  more  open  parts  of  the  forest.  R.  sSderstrOfrd,  of  South  America, 
is  described  as  living  in  gardens  among  climbing  plants. 

Some  species,  and  perhaps  all,  construct  substantial  nests  of 
grasses,  often  lined  with  soft  materials  and  placed  either  on  the 

1  Seepage  63. 
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ground  or  in  vined,  bushes,  or  low  trees  some  distance  above  tiie 
ground.  Deserted  birds^  nests  are  sometimes  used  as  a  base  for  the 
nest  of  the  mouse.  Mr.  H.  P.  Attwater  has  found  their  nests  in  old 
woodpecker  holes  in  fence  posts,  and  Mr.  Howard  Lacey,  at  Kerr- 
yille,  Tex.,  has  found  them  on  cornstalks  and  made  of  com  silk.  The 
breeding  season  extends  in  northern  latitudes  from  April  to  October 
and  in  tropical  regions  may  cover  the  entire  year.  The  number  of 
young  produced  at  a  birth  varies  from  three  to  seven. 

All  the  species  live  chiefly  above  ground,  but  burrows  are  also 
used,  and  cracks  and  opening?  in  the  ground  are  often  occupied  by 
the  nests.  The  mice  sometimes  travel  in  narrow  beaten  paths  of  their 
own,  and  also  are  caught  in  the  runways  of  other  mammals,  particu- 
larly those  of  cotton  rats  (Sigmodon)  and  meadow  mice  (Jficrotua). 
They  are  both  nocturnal  and  diurnal  in  habit  and  remain  active 
during  the  entire  year. 

FOOD. 

The  food  of  harvest  mice  consists  largely  of  seeds  and  grain,  with 
considerable  green  vegetation  and  occasionally  fruit.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  their  preferred  habitat  indicates  that  most  of  their  food 
must  be  obtained  from  wild  plants  of  Uttle  or  no  value  to  man. 

Bachman,  who  had  studied  the  habits  of  the  eastern  harvest  mouse 
rather  closely,  writes  of  it  as  follows: 

We  doubt  whether  this  species  is  of  much  injury  to  the  former.  It  consumes  but 
little  grain,  is  more  fond  of  residing  near  grass  fields,  on  the  seeds  of  which  it  subsists, 
than  among  the  wheat  fields.  We  have  observed  in  its  nest  small  stores  of  grass 
seeds— the  outer  husks  and  other  remains  of  the  broom  grass  (Andropogon  distiii- 
fiorvm) — also  that  of  the  crab  grass  (Digitaria  s(mgtdnali8)f  and  small  heaps  of  the 
seeds  of  several  species  of  paspalurrif  poa^  and  panicum,  especially  those  of  panicum 
Italicam} 

Mr.  H.  P.  Attwater,  writing  of  Reithrodontomys  intermedius,  as 
observed  in  Bexar  County,  Tex.,  says: 

These  mice  seem  to  be  fond  of  peaches,  eating  the  peach  and  leaving  the  stone 
hanging  on  the  tree.^ 

Mr.  E.  A.  Groldman,  at  Metlaltoyuca,  Mexico,  captured  a  specimen 
of  R.  medcanus  goldmani  on  a  bunch  of  bananas  hanging  about  8 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Only  rarely  is  any  damage  to  crops  reported.  Mr.  C.  W.  Seeg- 
miller,  of  St.  Geoige,  Utah,  states  that  he  has  known  harvest 
mice  to  do  some  damage  by  climbing  grain  stalks  and  cutting  off 
the  heads.  He  has  found  their  nests  built  several  feet  from  the 
ground  in  close^rowing  clusters  of  grain  stalks.  Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz 
reports  that  in  eastern  Kansas  ReitTirodontomys  dycTiei  is  often  found 
in  the  fall  under  shocks  of  wheat  and  com,  and  in  such  situations  it 
may  be  expected  to  glean  some  of  the  grain. 


i  Aad.  A  Baob.,  Quad.  N.  Am.,  n,  1851,  p.  106. 

t  AOtta,  Boll.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vm,  1806,  p.  386. 
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Although  in  most  places  harvest  mice  are  only  moderately  nmner- 
ons,  in  a  few  regions  they  occur  in  great  abundance. 

PELAGES. 

The  mice  of  this  genus  usually  molt  but  once  a  year,  normally  in 
the  late  fall  (at  least  in  north^n  latitudes),  but  the  changes  produced 
in  the  pelage  by  wear  and  fading  are  so  great  that  the  summer  pelage 
of  adults  differs  markedly  from  their  winter  pelage.  The  yoimg  are 
usually  less  ochraceous  and  in  some  species  darker  than  adults,  but 
the  difference  between  young  and  adults  is  less  marked  than  in 
Peramyscus  and  other  related  genera.  Of  the  forms  examined, 
R.  humvlia  merriami  presents  the  greatest  differences  between  young 
and  adults. 

Immature  or  subadult  individuals  taken  in  summer  and  fall  always 
present  a  fresh,  unworn  appearance,  the  color  usually  being  decidedly 
paler  than  in  fresh  winter  pelage.  Adults  taken  in  midsummer  or 
early  fall  are  almost  always  in  a  more  or  less  worn  condition — often  so 
much  so  as  to  appear  ''ra^ed" — ^but  occasionally  one  may  be  found 
in  summer  in  fresh  pelage.  The  fresh,  full  pelage  is  retained  during 
most  of  the  winter,  and  little  evidence  of  wear  is  seen  before  March 
or  April.  As  the  tips  of  the  hairs  wear  off,  the  pelage  in  most  species 
becomes  redder,  and  by  midsummer  the  evidences  of  fading  are  often 
pronoimced,  individuals  and  local  colonies,  however,  showing  marked 
differences  in  the  amount  of  wear  and  the  date  of  its  appearance. 
Excessively  worn  individuals  of  certain  species  (particularly  R.  mega- 
htis)  often  become  very  pale  and  gray. 

Specimens  showing  clearly  the  process  of  molting  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  molt  seems  to  progress  insidi- 
ously, new  hairs  coming  in  simultaneously  over  all  parts  of  the  body. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  plainly  evident, 
new  pelage  appearing  first  on  the  hinder  back  and  along  the  sides, 
the  fore  part  of  the  back  being  the  last  portion  to  be  invested.  This 
is  equally  true  of  young  and  adults.^ 

While  the  fall  molt  is  doubtless  normal  in  northern  latitudes,  ooca- 
donal  exceptions  have  been  noted,  indicating  the  occurrence  (prob- 
ably abnormal,  at  least  rare)  of  a  spring  or  midsummer  molt.  A 
young  adult  male  specimen  of  R.  megcHotis  dychei,  from  Meadow, 
Wyo.,  taken  June  28,  1909,  has  nearly  completed  a  full  molt,  the 
new  pelage  covering  the  whole  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  to 
the  rump,  where  the  old  pelage,  decidedly  redder  than  the  new, 
remains.  A  specimen  of  R.  fuLvescens  aurantius  (also  a  yoimg  adult 
male),  from  Som:  Lake,  Tex.,  taken  July  18,  1902,  shows  a  fresh,  long 

1  SpednuDs  showing  this  molt  are  as  follows: 

B,  hwnuUt  merriami,  9  Jtnr.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  November  19. 
22.  megoMii  longieauda,  ^  ad.,  Staalbrd  University,  Cal.,  November  7. 
S.  megabfUt  attecutf  $  subadnlt.  Grand  Jmiotion,  Oolo.,  November  2. 
R,  mofUamu,  9  ad.,  Ifedano  Banch,  Colo.,  November  4. 
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pelage  covering  the  anterior  half  of  the  body.  As  in  the  previous 
instance,  the  new  pelage  is  darker  and  more  ochraceous  Gess  reddish) 
than  the  old.  In  both  examples  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  progress 
of  the  molt  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  normal  autumn  molt,  the 
rump  being  the  last  part  of  the  body  to  be  invested,  instead  of  the 
first,  as  in  the  usual  method. 

The  molting  period  of  the  species  inhabiting  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
is  less  strictly  confined  to  the  autumn,  but  as  a  general  rule  (with 
many  exceptions)  individuals  taken  from  December  to  Jime  show  a 
fuller  and  fresher  pelage  than  those  taken  in  the  other  half  of  the 
year.  In  the  entire  collection  from  Mexico  I  have  been  able  to  find 
only  two  specimens  showing  a  clearly  marked  molting  line.  These 
are  both  adult  males  of  R.  megalotia  oMcolus,  taken  at  La  Parada, 
Oaxaca  Qn  the  lower  edge  of  the  Transition  Zone),  August  19,  1894. 
In  these  the  molt  is  nearly  completed,  the  new  pelage  covering  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  body  to  the  rump. 

aenos  BEITHBODONTOMYS  QigUoU. 

Reithrodon  Leconte,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1853,  pp.  410,  413;  Baird,  Mamm. 
N.  A.,  1857,  p.  447.    (Not  ReUhrodon  Waterhouse.) 

Reithrodontomys  GiglioU,  Ricerche  intomo  alia  Dlstrib.  Geog.  Gener.  <Boll.  Soc. 
Geog.  Ital.,  Roma,  XI,  May-July,  1874,  p.  326.  Author's  separates  dated  1873 
(probably  dated  from  first  part  of  paper  in  Vol.  X),  repined,  p.  160.  (North 
American  members  of  the  genus  Reithrodon;  no  species  mentioned.)  ^ 

Oehetodon  Ooues,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Phila.,  December  15, 1874,  p.  184  (no  type 
selected;  species  included:  0.  humUis,  0.  longicaudaf  0.  mexicantu,  0,  montanus, 
and  0.  9umichrasti), 

Apofodon  Howell,  postea,  p.  63.    Type,  ReithrodoTUomya  tenuirostris  Merriam. 

Remarks. — Smce  no  species  were  mentioned  by  GigUoli  when  he 
named  the  genus  Reiihrodontornys,  the  type  must  be  fixed  by  subse- 
quent designation.  Miller  and  Rehn^  have  selected  Mvs  lecontii 
Aud.  and  Bach.  [=5.  TiumvMs]  as  the  type,  but  this  is  in  violation  of 
Opinion  46  of  the  International  Commission  on  Zoological  Nomencla- 
ture, which  advises  that  the  species  first  associated  with  the  name  be 
considered  the  type.*  Allen,  in  1893,  was  the  first  to  use  the  generic 
name  in  connection  with  a  specific  name,  his  paper  including  three 
species — R.  megalotis,  R.  aztecua,  and  R.  montanvs.^  Since  both 
megolotia  and  montarms  were  published  prior  to  the  naming  of  the 
genus,  either  may  be  selected  as  the  type.  I  therefore  designate 
ReUhrodon  megalotis  Baird  as  the  type  of  the  genus  ReHhrodontomys. 

GBNEBIO  CHABAOTEBS. 

Form  murine;  tail  long,  always  more  than  one-third,  often  more 
than  one-half  total  length,  slender,  scaly,  thinly  haired;  ears  promi- 

>  ElUot  In  Pab.  Field  Cotumb.  Mus.,  ZooL  Ser.  m,  1903,  p.  145,  and  several  times  subseijuently,  spoUi 
this  name  "RhUhrodontompi". 
1  Proc.  Boston  Soc  Nat.  Hist,  XXX,  1901,  p.  95. 
t  Smitlis.  Inst.,  Pub.  3060,  Febniary,  1912,  p.  104.  « BuU.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist,  V,  1893,  pp,  79-601 
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nent,  often  large,  more  or  less  hairy;  soles  of  hind  feet  &-tubercu- 
late;  mammaBy  6 — T?^,  If;  no  cheek  pouches.  Skull  with  smooth]^ 
rounded  braincase,  more  or  less  inflated,  wiUiout  prominent  ridges; 
zygomata  slender;  outer  wall  of  anteorbital  foramen  a  broad  thin  plate ; 
anterior  palatine  foramina  relatively  large,  forming  long  narrow  slits 
separated  by  a  thin  septum,  slightly  narrower  anteriorly,  terminating 
about  at  the  plane  of  anterior  bordev  of  tooth  row;  posterior  border 
of  palate  square,  often  with  a  slight  median  spine,  terminating  at 
plane  of  posterior  border  of  tooth  row;  pterygoids  nearly  parallel; 
audital  bulla  more  or  less  inflated,  longer  than  broad,  and  obliquely 
situated.  Descending  process  of  mandible  a  broad  flattened  plate, 
strongly  deflected  inward,  the  lower  portion  twisted  into  a  nearly 
horizontal  position  and  the  inner  margin  raised,  leaving  a  distinct 
depression  in  the  ramus  ;^  coronoid  process  short.  Upper  incisors 
with  a  deep  longitudinal  groove  near  the  middle  of  the  tooth.  Molars 
brachyodont,  tuberculate,  the  tubercles  arranged  in  two  longitudinal 
series;  first  upper  molar  with  five  principal  tubercles,  an  anterior 
median  one,  and  two  pairs  of  lateral  ones;  m^  and  m*  with  or  without 
accessory  tubercles  or  enamel  loops  in  the  principal  angles;  upper 
molars  normally  three-rooted,  but  in  some  species  four-rooted;  lower 
molars  two-rooted. 

lilst  of  Species  and  Subepedesy  with  ^ype  Localities. 

Subgenus  BEITHBOBONTOMYS. 

R,  humuliB  group: 

Reithrodontomya  humulia  kumuHa  (Bachman). .Charleston,  S.  C. 

humiUis  impiger  Bangs White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

huTMilu  vrurnami  Allen Alvin,  Tex. 

olbeBceru  albescens  Cuy 18  miles  northwest  of  Kennedy, 

Nebr. 

albescena  griaetu  Bailey San  Antonio,  Tex. 

R.  megcUotis  group: 

Reitkrodontomys  montanus  (Baird) ''Rocky  Mountains,  latitude  38®" 

[»Smi  Luis  Valley,  Gok>.,  near 
San  Luis  Lakes]. 

megalotis  megalotis  (Buid) "Between  Janoe,  Sonoia  [=Chi- 

huahua]  and  San  Luis  Spring'' 
[New  Mexico], 

megalotis  aztecus  Allen La  Plata,  N.  Mex. 

megalotU  dychei  Allen Lawrence,  Kans. 

m^galotis  nigreacens  nobis Payette,  Idaho. 

megahtu  longi4xtudtLa  (Baird) Petaluma,  Gal. 

megalotia  peninsnlx  Elliot San  Quintin,  Lower  California. 

megahtia  dnereua  Merriam Chalchicomula,  Puebla. 

1  Less  Importance  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  character  In  distinguishing  ReUkroiaintompattomPenm^tau 
than  the  remarks  of  Baird  (Mamm.  N.  Am.,  p.  447)  and  Coues  (Mon.  N.  Am.  Bodentia,  p.  122)  would 
indicate,  for  although  typical  Peromyscut  differs  noticeably  on  the  average  from  EeUhrodontomf8  in  the 
shape  of  the  descending  process,  yet  certain  q^edes  of  the  subgenus  Eaplomylomift  show  practically  the 
aame  condition  as  ReUhrodotUomyt. 
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R.  megalotia  group— Continued. 

Reithrodantomys  megaloHs  taturatiu  Allen  & 

Ohapmftn LaaVigu,  VezaOruz. 

rMgaloHaaliioolus  Uermm Oeno  San  Felipe,  Oaxac*. 

fmgalotii  arwmerma  Allen Chiricahua  Mountains,  Ariz. 

m^oioCu  MootecjB  Meniam Valparaiso  Mountains,  Zacatecas. 

amolea  nobis Pinal  de  Amoles,  Queretaro. 

eatalin«  Elliot Santa  Oatalina  Isluid,  Oal. 

raviventrU  raviventrU  Dixon Redwood  City,  Oal. 

raviventris  halictcees  Dixon Petaluma,  Gal. 

R.  fuhesema  group: 

ReUkro(hnto7ny8/alv49cens/ulve8een8  Allen Oposura,  Sonoia. 

fidveicens  tenuis  Allen RoMrio,  Sinaloa. 

fulvesetna  intermedius  Allen Brownsville,  Tex. 

fulveacena  awrarUiua  Allen La&yette,  La. 

fuhescena  difficUia  Merriam Orizaba,  Vera  Cruz. 

fulv€$cen$  toUecus'hiefmam Tlalpam,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

fulvescem  helvolus  Merriam Oaxaca,  Oaxaca. 

fulvescens  ckiaperms  nohiB Canjob,  Chiapas. 

fulvescens  ntUoni  nobis Colima,  Colima. 

fidvescens  musUlinus  nobb Llano  Grande,  Oaxaca. 

amoerms  Elliot Reforma,  Oaxaca. 

otU8  Merriam Sierra  Nevada  de  Colima,  Jalisco. 

R.  n^fescena  group: 

Reithrodontomys  n^escens  rufescens  Allen   & 

Chapman Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz. 

n^fescena  hUeoltis  nobis Juquila,  Oaxaca. 

alUninohiB Mountains  near  Ozolotepec,  Oa- 
xaca. 

colimx  coUmx  Merriam Sierra  Nevada  de  Colima,  Jalisco; 

altitude,  12,000  feet. 

coliTnxnerterus  Merriam Sierra  Nevada  de  Colima,  Jalisco; 

altitude,  6,500  feet. 

donalia  Merriam Calel,  Guatemala. 

australia  australia  Allen Volcan  de  Iiazu,  Costa  Rica. 

auatrdlia  modestua  Thomas JinotQga,  Nicaragua. 

Subgenus  APOBODOK. 

R,  levipea  gtoiip: 

ReithrodonUmya  levipea  Merriam San  Sebastian,  Jalisco. 

hirautua  Merriam Ameca,  Jalisco. 

R.  ckryaopaia  group: 

^eUhrodonUymya  ckryaopaia  chryaopsis  Merriam . .  Mount  Popocatepetl,  Mexico. 

ckryaopaia  tolucx  Merriam Volcan  Toluca,  Mexico. 

ckryaopaia  orizabx  Merriam Mount  Orizaba,  Puebla. 

peroUnaia  Merriam Cofre  de  Perote,  Vera  Cruz. 

R,  mexUxmua  group: 

Reithrodontomya  mexicanua  mexioanua  (De  Saus- 

sure) Mountains  of  Vera  Cruz. 

mexicanua  goldmani  Merriam Metlaltoyuca,  Puebla. 

mmoanu«  d^^rrti  (Allen) San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

mUleri  Allen Munchique,  Colombia. 

«ader«Mf7u  Thomas Quito,  Ecuador. 

^rooZtt  Allen  db  Chapman Ohichen  Itsa,  Yucatan. 
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R.  tmutroitm  group: 

RekkrodontomyM  tenuiroitria  tenuirottrii  Mer* 

nam Todoe  Santoe,  Guatemala. 

tmuirostrii  aureuM  Merriam Galel,  Guatemala. 

ereper  Bangs Volcan  de  Ghiriqui,  Panama. 

microdon  ift*crod6n  Merriam Todoe  Santos,  Guat^nala. 

mkrodon  albUabm  Monriam Gerro  8an  Felipe,  Oazaca. 

Key  to  Species  and  Subspecies.^ 

[Based  on  adults.] 

a.  Outer  wall  of  anteorbital  foramen  decidedly  broader  than  width  of  interpterygoid 
fona;  upper  molars  usually  without  subsidiary  enamel  loops.' 
h.  Tail  length,  120  mm.  or  more. 

e.  Greatest  length  of  skull  more  than  24  mm Mnutus  (p.  66). 

ec.  Greatest  length  of  akull  less  than  24  mm. 

d.  Dorsal  area  bladdsh .toUeeus  (p.  51). 

dd.  Dorsal  area  not  blacldah otua  (p.  55). 

56.  Tail  length  less  than  120  mm. 
e.  Tail  length  more  than  65  mm. 
d.  Ears  blackish  brown,  without  ochraceoua  hairs. 
e.  XJnderparts  whitish. 
/.  Tail  length  100  mm.  or  more. 

g.  Hind  foot  more  than  20  mm tduex  (p.  68). 

gg.  Hind  foot  less  than  20  mm alleni  (p.  59). 

/.  Tail  length  less  than  100  mm. 

g.  XJpperparts  mainly  ochraceous chiapemtB  (^.  5S), 

gg,  XJpperparts  mainly  blackish  or  brownish. 
h.  Paler;  sides  light  ochraceous-buff . 

t.  Larger;  hind  foot  more  than  18  mm cinereus  (p.  35). 

fi.  Smaller;  hind  foot  less  than  18  mm. 

j.  Sides  of  face  pure  buff  (Arizona) aruonerma  (p.  38). 

jj.  Sides  of  face  ochraceous-buff  or  grayish. 
h.  Tail  length  more  than  80  mm.    (Lower  California) 

penintuUs  (p.  35). 
hk.  Tail  length  less  than  80  mm. 

I.  Feet  gray  (California) longioaudus  (p.  ZS)- 

II.  Feet  white nigrescens  (p.  32). 

hh.  Darker;  sides  dark  ochraceous-buff  or  pinkish  cinnamon. 

t.  Skull  length  less  than  21.5  mm. 

j.  Smaller;  hind  foot  less  than  17  mm amoles  (p.  40). 

jj.  Laiger;  hind  foot  more  than  17  mm haliazUs  (p.  42). 

u.  Skull  length  more  than  21.5  mm. 
j.  Tail  length  more  than  80  mm. 

h.  Breadth  of  braincase  more  than  11  mm tolucx  (p.  68). 

Ih.  Breadth  of  braincase  leas  than  11  mm. 

I.  Skull  larger,  with  wider  zygomata donalis  (p.  61). 

II.  Skull  smaller,  with  narrower  zygomata,  .aaturatus  (p.  36). 
jj.  Tail  length  less  than  80  nmi. 

h.  Ear  from  notch  more  than  13  mm alHcolus  (p.  37). 

kk.  Ear  from  notch  less  than  13  nmi modestus  (p.  63). 

ee.  XJnderparts  ochraceous-buff  or  pinkish  cinnamon. 
/.  Tail  imicolor  or  nearly  so. 

g.  Tail  length  more  than  80  mm nrfescenaip.  56). 

gg.  Tail  length  less  than  80  mm raviventru  (p.  41). 

1  Color  comparisons  made  with  Rldgway's  "Color  stan^dards  and  color  nomendattDe"  (19U(). 
s  Present  In  levipet,  kirtiUtu,  chrytoptii,  Mvcm,  orUabm,  and  perUm$ii. 
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ff.  Tail  distinctly  bicolor. 
g.  Pelage  long;  upper  molars  always  with  subsidiary  enamel  loops 
(except  in  coliwx)\  habitat  above  9,000  feet  altitude. 

h,  Braincase  flattened perotensis  (p.  69). 

hh,  Braincase  globular, 
t.  Laiger;  tail  length  more  than  95  mm. 

j.  Breadth  of  braincase  more  than  11  mm ckryaopm  (p.  66). 

jj.  Breadth  of  braincase  less  than  11  mm orua&«  (p.  69). 

u.  Smaller;  tail  length  less  than  95  mm colimx  (p.  59) 

gg.  Pelage  short;  upper  molars  usually  without  subsidiary  enamel  loops; 
habitat  below  9,000  feet  altitude. 

A.  Skull  length  less  than  22  mm zacatecx  (p.  39). 

hh.  Skull  length  more  than  22  mm. 
t.  Larger;  hind  foot  20-21  nmi. 

j,  Braincase  flattened luteolut  (p.  67). 

jj,  Braincase  rounded nerterus  (p.  60). 

U,  Smaller;  hind  foot  18-20  nmi. 
j.  Nasals  longer  (8-9.7  nmi.);  black  dorsal  area  well  defined. 

h.    Skull  laiger,  with  wider  zygomata dorsalis  (p.  61). 

hk.  Skull  smaller,  with  narrower  zygomata. . .  .saturatus  (p.  36). 
jj.  Nasals  shorter  (7.3-8.8  mm.);  black  dorsal  area  not  well  defined. 

i.    Tail  longer  (88-101  mm.);  (Mexico) diffidlis  (p.  50). 

kk.  Tail  shorter  (82-92  mm.) ;  (Costa  Rica) australis  (p.  62). 

dd.  Ears  light  brown  or  drab,  with  ochraceous  hairs. 
e.  Underparts  buffy  or  ochraceous. 
/.  Skull  length  more  than  22.5  mm. 

g.  Length  of  nasals  more  than  8.5  nmi tolUcus  (p.  51). 

gg.  Length  of  nasals  less  than  8.5  mm levipes  (p.  64). 

/.  Skull  length  less  than  22.5  mm. 

g.  Tail  length  105  mm.  or  more mttsteliniLs  (p.  54), 

gg.  Tail  length  less  than  105  mm. 
A.  Upperparts  strongly  mixed  with  blackish. 

t.  Underparts  strongly  washed  with  buff difficUis  (p.  50). 

n.  Underparts  faintly  washed  with  buff (mrantius  (p.  48). 

hh.  Upperparts  mainly  ochraceous-buff . 

i.  Laiger  and  paler tenuis  (p.  45). 

ti.  Smaller  and  brighter neUoni  (p.  63). 

ee.  Underparts  white. 
/.  Tail  length  more  than  104  mm. 

g.  Larger;  skull  length  23  mm.  or  more toltecut  (p.  51). 

gg.  Smaller;  skull  length  less  than  23  mm hdvoluM  (p.  52). 

ff.  Tail  length  less  than  104  mm. 

g.  Skull  length  less  than  20  mm cmuznus  (p.  55). 

gg.  Skull  length  more  than  20  mm. 
h.  Tail  length  more  than  80  mm. 
i.  Upperparts  tawny-ochraceous,  or  cinnamon  mixed  with  black. 

j.  Braincase  flatter;  nasals  shorter chiapensis  (p.  63). 

jj.  Braincase  higher;  nasals  longer aurantiua  (p.  48). 

n.  Upperparts  ochraceous-buff  or  mixed  with  blackish. 
j.  Upperparts  mainly  ochraceous-buff. 

I.  Sides  deep  ochraceous-buff , . .  .tenuis  (p.  45). 

hk.  Sides  pale  ochrac6ou9-bul(^ 
?8657**— 14 Z 
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L  Paler;  sidefl  of  face  giayidi .ftUvetoens  (p.  43). 

II.  Darker;  sides  of  face  ochraceous-buff.  AnUrmediui  (p.  47). 
jj.  Upperparts  mainly  blackiA  or  brownish. 
h,  SkoU  heavy;  interpterygoid  fossa  broad. 

I.  Paler  (le«  ochraceous) inUrmediu$  {p.  47), 

II.  Darker  (more  ochraceous) ounnUita  (p.  48). 

hk.  Skull  light;  interpterygoid  fossa  narrow cataUnx  (p.  40). 

M.  Tail  length  less  than  80  mm. 

t.  Upperparts  mainly  deep  ochraceous-buff Umgicaudua  (p.  33). 

n.  Upperparts  mainly  light  ochraceou8-bu£f  or  brownish. 

j.  Skull  length  more  than  21.5  mm aztecus  (p.  30). 

jj.  Skull  length  less  ^lan  21.5  mm. 

I.  Tailbnger;  ear  12-13  mm megalotis  (p.  26). 

Ik.  Tail  shorter;  ear  10-11  mm dychei  (p.  30). 

ee.  Tail  length  less  than  65  mm. 
d.  Upperparts  mainly  grayish  or  light  buff,  mixed  with  black. 
e.  Black  dorsal  stripe  distinct;  ears  usually  with  blackish  patches. 

/.  Paler;  skull  heavier atbescem  (p.  22). 

ff.  Darker;  skulllighter ^rwetw  (p.  23). 

ee.  No  distinct  dorsal  stripe;  ears  without  blackish  patches. 

/.  Darker  and  more  ochraceous d^cAn(p.  30). 

ff.  Paler  and  less  ochraceous. 

g.  Larger;  skull  broader 77i«^a2oti9  (p.  26). 

gg.  Smaller;  skull  narrower Ymmianti«  (p.  24). 

dd.  Upperparts  mainly  blackish  or  dark  brown. 
€.  Upperparts  Prout's  brown. 

/.  Ear  from  notch  8-9  mm tmpiger  (p .  20) . 

/.  Ear  from  notch  9-10  mm humtUis  (p.  19). 

ee,  Upperparts  sooty  or  with  blackish  stripe merriami  (p.  21). 

aa.  Outer  wall  of  anteorbital  foramen  usually  narrower  than  width  of  interpterygoid 
foBsa;^  upper  molars  always  with  subsidiary  enamel  loops. 
6.  Skull  length  more  than  25  mm. 
c.  Upper^rts  tawny  or  ochraceous-tawny. 

d.  Upperparts  tawny tentarostris  (p.  78). 

dd,  Upperparts  ochraceous-tawny avreiu  (p.  78). 

cc.  Upperparts  mummy-brown,(Paiiama) areper  (p.  79). 

hb.  Skull  lengtli  less  than  25  mm. 
c.  Eoetrum  long  and  slender;  braincase  inflated. 

d.  Darker;  underparts  (in  adult)  pinkish  cinnamon microdon  (p.  80). 

dd.  Pftler;  underparts  white aUnlabns  (p.  80). 

ec.  Rostrum  short  and  broad;  braincase  not  inflated. 
d.  Upperparts  tawny  or  cinnamon-brown. 

e.  Colors  darker;  skull  smaller Tiimoemia  (p.  70). 

ee.  Colors  paler;  skull  larger. 

/.  Upperparts  bright  tawny ckerrii  (p.  73). 

ff.  Upperparts  dull  tawny  or  brownish. 

g.  Smaller;  underparts  white miUeri  (p.  74). 

gg.  Larger;  underparts  buffy sdderetrihni  (p.  75). 

dd.  Upperparts  pinkish  ciimamon. 

e.  Skull  length  less  than  23  mm gracilis  (p.  76). 

ee.  Skull  length  more  than  23  mm goldnumi  (p.  72). 

i  In  graeUit  of  about  equal  width  or  slightly  broader. 
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Bubgeniui^BBITHBODONTOMTS  Oiglioli. 

Subgenerie  eharacters. — Enamel  pattern  of  upper  molars  simple^ 
the  first  and  second  each  with  two  outer  reentrant  angles,  usually 
without  accessory  tubercles.^ 

KUTHBODONTOMTS  HUHTTUS  OBOUP. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  HUMULIS  HUMUUS  (Bachman). 

Eastbbn  Habybst  Mouse. 

(PL  I,  fig.  1;  PL  IV,  fig.  1.) 

2iu9  kumulis  Aud.  ^  Bach.,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1, 1841,  pp.  97*96. 

Mu9  leecmtii  Aud.  ^  Bach.,  Joum.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  YIII,  1842,  p.  307  (Geoigia, 

taken  by  Major  John  Le  Conte). 
Mu9  htamliB  Aud.  A  Bach.,  Quad.  N.  Am.,  II,  1851,  pp.  103-106,  Plate  LXV. 
ReUhrodon  leeontei  Le  Conte,  Pioc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  VI,  1853,  p.  413. 
BmArodon  humUiM  Baizd,  Mamm.  N.  Am.,  1857,  p.  448. 
Ochetodon  hundliB  Couee,  Pioc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1874,  p.  185  [part]. 
lUUhrodontomya  htamUa  Rhoads,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1894,  p.  161. 
lUUhrodonUmy$  leoontH  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  1895,  p.  116. 
ReUhrodontomy9  humiliB  cUdnmoni  Rhoads,  Amer.  Nat.,  xxix,  1895,  p.  590  (WiUow 

Oak,  Florida). 
ReUhrodantomys  humUia  Rhoads  and  Young,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phik.,  1897,  p.  800. 
ReithrodonUnnya  humuUa  Oe^good,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XX,  1907,  pp.  49-50  (name 
formally  reinstated). 

Type  locality. — Charleston,  S.  C. 

IHainbuHan. — Southeastern  United  States,  east  of  the  Alleghenies, 
from  southern  Virginia  to  central  Florida. 

Characters. — Size  small;  color  dark  brown;  skull  narrow,  with 
highly  arched  cranium  and  heavy  rostrum. 

Color. — General  tone  of  upperparts  about  Front's  brown,  being  a 
mixture  of  blackish  brown  and  pinkish  cinnamon,  usually  darkest 
along  median  line;  xmderparts  ashy,  usually  with  a  tinge  of  light 
pinkish  cinnamon;  tail  bicolor,  fuscous  or  hair-brown  above,  gra]ish 
white  below;  ears  fuscous  or  fuscous-black;  feet  grayish  white. 
Immature  specimens  are  more  fuscous  above  with  slight  admixture 
of  brown. 

ShiU. — ^Braincase  narrow,  highly  arched;  rostrum  short  and  broad; 
nasals  broad,  ending  nearly  on  a  line  with  end  of  premaxillsd;  zygo- 
mata parallel  or  slightly  contracted  anteriorly;  palatal  foramina 
broadest  in  the  middle,  ending  posteriorly  about  on  a  line  with  plane 
of  first  molars ;  buUse  rather  small  and  elongated. 

Meaaurements. — ^Average  of  5  adults  from  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina: Total  length,  120  (114-124);  taU  vertebrsB,  67  (53-60);  hind 
foot,  16  (16-17);  ear,  0.6  (9-10).  Average  of  8  adults  from  Dismal 
Swamp,  Va.:  122;  66;  16;  (ear)  9.6.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  litUe  spedes — the  first  member  of  the  genus  to  be 
described — has  a  ratlier  extensive  range  in  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
from  southern  Virginia  to  Florida.    In  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida 

t  BibaU  talMcoIes  irregularly  present  In  some  species,  particularly  R,  rufacent  and  fi.  iortaiUt, 
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the  typical  race  ahades  insensibly  into  the  subspecieB  merriami  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Specimens  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia^  as 
might  be  e:q>ected,  exhibit  the  specific  charactera  in  their  most  pro- 
nounced form,  the  color  of  the  upperparts  being  uniformly  brownish. 
Specimens  from  Florida  are  intermediate  but  nearer  on  the  whole  to 
Jiumvlia.  In  a  series  of  three  from  Kissimmee  one  is  clearly  humulis, 
while  the  others  mi^t  without  impropriety  be  referred  to  merriami. 
The  skulls,  however,  are  nearer  to  humulis.  The  type  of  *^diclcin9om," 
from  Willow  Oak,  is  a  very  dark  specimen,  but  is  in  the  uniform  sooty 
pelage  indicative  of  immaturity.  It  is  closely  similar  to  numerous  in- 
dividuals of  m^erriami  examined  from  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  A 
single  specimen  from  Tarpon  Springs,  however,  can  be  exactly  matched 
by  specimens  of  Jtumulis  from  the  coast  of  (Georgia.    In  the  absence 


Fig.  1.— Distribatton  of  ReUhrodontompt  humuUt,  JB.  aJbeseent,  and  mOmpwim, 

of  suitable  material  the  west  Florida  form  is  provisionally  referred  to 
Tium/ulia,  but  a  larger  series  may  show  it  to  be  nearer  merriami. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  nmnber,  96,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: • 

Vixginia:  Dismal  Swamp,  17. 

North  Carolina:  Chapanoke,  1;  Ouirituck,  4;  Moran,  1;  Raleigh,  63. 
South  Carolina:  Geoigetown,  1. 
Georgia:  Riceboro  (Le  Conte  Plantation),  8. 

Florida:  Enterprise,  1;*  Gainesville,  4;*  Kissimmee,  3;  Saivgrass  Island,  Fdk 
County,  1;  Tarpon  Springs,  1;*  Willow  Oak,  Pasco  County,  1.' 

EEITHRODONTOMYS  HUMULIS  DIPIGER  Bangs. 
Small-bared  Habvest  Mouse. 
ReUkrodcvUomyi  leconiii  impiger  Bangs,  Froc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XII,  1898,  p.  107. 
Type  loeality. — ^White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 
IHstrilnUion. — ^Northern  Virginia  and  mountains  of  West  ^^rginia. 


iConectkn  FMd  Mus.  Nat.  Htot. 


tOoUeotlQii  AmkI.  Nat.  BcL  Plilla. 
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CharcuAerB. — Closely  similar  in  size  and  color  to  humvlis;  ears 
decidedly  smaller. 

Ooior. — ^Not  appreciably  different  from  that  of  humvlia. 

SkuU. — Closely  similar  to  that  of  humvlis. 

MeasuremerUs. — ^Average  of  0  adults  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  116  (114-122);  tail  vertebra,  63  (50-67);  hind  foot,  16.7 
(lS-16.6) ;  ear  from  notch,  8.7  (8-9).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  subspecies  is  a  rather  poorly  marked  race  of  humuKs 
occupying  the  northern  end  of  the  range  of  the  species.  In  the  series 
from  the  type  locality — ^White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. — I  have  been 
unable  to  see  any  color  differences  to  distinguish  it  from  humvlis  from 
the  coast  of  the  Carolinas.  Three  specimens  from  the  vicinity  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  however,  are  considerably  paler  than  the  series  of 
topotypes,  with  which  they  agree  in  having  very  small  ears.  These 
may  represent  an  undescribed  race,  but  it  seems  best  not  to  name  it 
until  more  material  can  be  secured. 

Specimens  examined, — ^Total  niunber,  12,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

West  Vizginia:  White  Sulphur  Springs,  9. 

Virginia:  Alexandria,  1;  Falls  Chinch,  1;  FortMyer,  1. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  HUMULIS  MERRIAMI  Allen. 
Mbrbiam  Harvest  Mouse. 
(PI.  I,  fig,  2;  PI.  IV,  fig.  2;  PL  VII,  fig.  8.) 
lUithrodorUomys  merriami  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  1895,  p.  119. 

Type  locality. — ^Austin  Bayou,  near  Alvin,  Tex. 

DistribtUion. — Coast  region  of  east  Texas  and  southern  Louisiana 
north  to  northeastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia;  east  to  Ala- 
bama; limits  of  range  imperfectly  known. 

Characters. — Similar  to  humvlis,  but  upperparts  blacker  and  grayer 
Gess  brownish);  ears  smaller  and  blacker. 

Color. — AduUs:  Upperparts  mixed  blackish  and  light  pinkish  cin- 
namon, the  black  prevailing  and  forming  usually  a  well-defined  stripe 
in  middle  of  back.  Specimens  in  full,  imwom  pelage  show  an  indis- 
tinct lateral  stripe  of  light  pinkish  cinnamon.  Ears  blackish  brown; 
tail  fuscous  above,  grayish  white  below;  underparts  grayish,  some- 
times with  a  distinct  wash  of  light  pinkish  cinnamon.  Some  speci- 
mens in  worn  pelage  have  a  broad  median  dorsal  band  of  black  and 
scarcely  any  cinnamon  on  the  sides.  Young:  Upperparts  fuscous- 
black,  practically  without  cinnamon  hairs. 

SkuU. — ^Practically  identical  in  size  and  proportions  with  that  of 
hwmuHSf  but  rostrum  slightly  heavier. 

Measuremefnts. — ^Average  of  7  adults  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  113  (107-128);  tail  vertebrae,  64  (51-60);  hind  foot,  16 
(16.6-17).    Skull  (see  table,  p.  81).  ^ 
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Remarks. — ^TbJs  subspecies  is  a  slightly  differentiated  race  of 
humiilis,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by  a  complete  series  of  inter- 
grades.  Indeed,  occasional  specimens  of  hutMilia  from  localitieB 
within  the  range  of  the  typical  race  are  di£Scult  to  distingiiiflh  from 
marriami.  The  differences  are  perhaps  most  evident  on  comparing 
individuals  of  the  two  forms  in  worn  pelage,  merricmii  being  in  thi^ 
condition  decidedly  sooty,  while  humulis  is  a  warm  brown.  Three 
specimens  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  seem  referable  to  this  subspecies, 
but  one  from  Ceredo,  in  the  extreme  western  comer  of  West  Vii^inia, 
is  intermediate  in  color  between  merriamt  and  hum/ulis. 

8pecimen9  examined. — Total  number,  37,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Texas:  AuBtm  Bayou  near  Alvin,  8;  Richmond,  2. 
Louisiana:  Hackley,  1;  La&yette,  3;  Mennenton,  3.^ 
Alabama:  Barachiafi,  5;  Carlton,  1;  Dean,  1;  Jackson,  2;  York,  7. 
Kentucky:  Lexington,  3. 
West  Virginia:  Ceredo,  1. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  ALBESCENS  ALBESCENS  Cary. 

Palud  Habtbst  Mousb. 

(PI.  I,  fig.  4;  PL  IV,  fig.  4.) 

ReiihrodanUmyM  aJbesoma  Cary,  Proc.  BUA.  Soc.  Waah.,  XVI,  1903,  p.  63. 
Eeithrodontomys  montanus  albe$cen8  Cary,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  33, 1911,  p.  110. 

Type  locality. — ^Eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Kennedy,  Nebr. 

Diatrilmlion. — Sand-hill  region  of  Nebraska  and  western  South 
Dakota;  west  to  Loveland,  Colo. 

CharacUra. — Similar  to  R.  monta/nus,  but  paler,  with  a  more  dis- 
tinct dorsal  stripe;  ears  smaller;  skull  shorter  and  broader. 

Cohr. —  Unworn  wmUr  pelage  (November):  Upperparts  mixed 
blackish  and  light  buff,  darkest  on  the  median  line  and  shading  to 
pure  buff  on  the  sides ;  ears  buffy,  usually  with  two  rather  large  brown- 
ish or  blackish  patches;  tail  sharply  bicolor,  dark  hair-brown  aboTe, 
white  below;  feet  soiled  whitish;  underparts  pure  white.  Worn 
summer  pelage  (October):  Upperparts  mixed  ochraceous-buff  and 
blackish,  the  buff  prevailing,  shading  to  light  ochraceous-buff  on  sides. 
A  gray  phase  occiurs  in  which  the  upperparts  are  mixed  blackish  and 
pale  mouse-gray,  with  very  sUght  admixture  of  buff. 

ShuU. — Shorter  and  relatively  broader  than  that  of  Tnontanua; 
rostrum  short  and  heavy;  zygomata  heavy  and  widely  expanded. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  6  adults  from  Nebraska:  Total  length, 
126  (121-129);  tail  vertebra,  53.4  (50-56);  hind  foot,  16.7  (16.5-17). 
Skull  (see  table,  p.  81). 

RemarJcs. — This  handsome  mouse  is  the  palest  member  of  the  genus. 
According  to  Cary  it  occurs  only  in  sand-hills  or  on  sandy  land.    At 
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Kennedy  and  Neligh,  Nebr.,  it  has  been  taken  in  the  same  weed 
patches  with  R.  megcUoHs  dychei.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  its  smaller  size,  paler  and  less  ochraceous  coloration,  and 
small  ears  with  distinct  black  spots. 

Although  closely  resembling  mont(mu8  in  color,  it  differs  consider- 
ably from  it  in  cranial  characters,  and  no  evidence  of  intergradation 
between  the  two  species  has  been  obtained.  In  southern  Nebraska 
it  grades  into  the  subspecies  grisevs. 

Specimens  examvned. — Total  number,  25,  from  the  f oUowing  locali- 
ties: 

Nebraska:  Kennedy,  1;  18  miles  northwest  of  Kennedy,  4;  Neli^,  8;  Niobtaza, 

1;  Niobrara  River,  10  miles  south  of  Cody,  2;  Verdigris,  4. 
South  Dakota:  Belle  Fourche  River  (15  miles  from  mouth),  1. 
Oolorado:  Loveland,  4.' 

REITHRODONTOMYS  ALBESCENS  GRISEUS  Bailey. 

LiTTLB  Qrat  Harvest  Mouse. 

(PI.  I,  fig.  3;  PI.  IV,  fig.  3.) 

ReithrodonUmys  dychei  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VIII,  1896,  p.  67  (not  of 

Vn,  1896,  p.  120). 
ReUkrodontomyg  gri$eui  Bailey,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  25, 1905,  p.  106. 

Type  locality. — San  Antonio,  Tex. 

DistriJmtian. — Southern  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  central  and 
western  Texas,  and  eastern  New  Mexico.  Limits  of  range  imper- 
fectly known. 

CharacUre. — Similar  to  cUbeecefM  but  colors  darker  and  skull 
narrower;  much  paler  and  grayer  than  merriami. 

Color. — ^Upper  parts  mixed  black  and  light  ochraceous-buff,  the 
black  predominating  and  usually  forming  an  indistinct  stripe  along 
the  median  line;  lateral  line  of  buff  very  faintly  indicated;  buff  on 
sides  of  head  darker  than  in  TnorUanua;  ears  same  color  as  back, 
usually  with  a  lai^e  blackish  patch  on  exterior  surface;  tail  sharply 
bicolor,  hair-brown  above,  grayish  white  below. 

SkuU. — Similar  to  that  of  albescena,  but  zygomata  weaker  and  lees 
widely  expanded  and  rostrum  narrower.  Compared  with  merriami: 
Braincase  less  elongated;  rostrum  slenderer;  zygomata  more  widefy 
expanded  posteriorly;  interpterygoid  fossa  averaging  narrower; 
bullae  less  elongated.  Compared  with  m^ontamia:  Braincase  shorter 
ftnd  relatively  broader,  with  shorter  rostrum;  zygomata  more 
contracted  anteriorly. 

Measuremerda. — ^Average  of  9  specimens  (mostly  immature)  from 
type  locality:  Total  length,  116  (107-120);  taU  vertebrae,  64  (48-61); 
tind  foot,  14.6  (14-16).*    Average  of  2  adults  from  Clyde  and  San 

^  CoQeotion  of  G.  S.  Miller,  Jr. 

'The  total  length  Is  probab^  less  than  in  adult  speotmens  and  the  foot  mMsorMiients  an  apparently 
■BMte  in  sGOie  oasee  than  they  should  be. 
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Angelo,  Tex.:  142;  60;  16.  Average  of  8  (subadult)  from  Alva,  Okla. : 
117;  61.5;  16.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^Although  clearly  belonging  in  the  same  group  with 
R.  hwrnuLis  merriami,  this  form  appears  not  to  intergrade  with  it.  In 
both  skin  and  skuU  characters  it  agrees  closely  with  aJbescem  and 
differs  widely  from  merriami,  its  nearest  relative  geographically. 
Specimens  from  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  one  from  Santa  Rosa, 
N.  Mex.,  can  not  be  distinguished  from  t3rpical  examples. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  82,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Nebraska:  London,  2. 

Kansas:  Onaga,  18;  PendenniB,  5;  Trego  County,  10. 

Oklahoma:  Alva,  12.^ 

Texas:  Clyde,  1;  Gainesville,  1;  Mason,  9;  San  Angelo,  1;  San  Antonio,  22. 

New  Mexico:  Santa  Rosa,  1. 

BSITHBODONTOMTS  MIOALOTIS  OBOXTP. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  MONTANUS  (Baird). 

San  Luis  Vallbt  Habvest  Mousb. 

(PI.  I,  fig.  6;  PI.  IV,  fig.  6.) 

lUUhrodan  mantanui  Baird,  Pioc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Phila.,  VII,  1855,  p.  335;  Mamm. 

N.  Am.,  1857,  p.  449. 
Ochetodon  montaniM  Couee,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1874,  p.  186. 
ReUhrodontomys  montanua  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  1893,  p.  80;  VII, 

1895,  p.  123;  Cary,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  33,  1911,  p.  108. 

Type  locality. — '*Rocky  Mountains,  latitude  38°"  [upper  end  San 
Luis  Valley,  Colo.,  near  San  Luis  Lakes]. 

Bistrihutian. — San  Luis  Valley,  Colo. 

Characters. — Size  medium  (smaller  than  B.  m.  m^galotis,  lai^^ 
than  R.  a.  griseus);  ears  small;  color  slightly  paler  and  less  ochra- 
ceous  than  in  megalotis;  skull  similar  to  that  of  megahtis  but  smaller 
and  narrower.  Compared  with  R.  a.  albescens  and  R.  a.  griseus: 
No  distinct  blackish  dorsal  stripe;  skull  relatively  longer  and  nar- 
rower; tail  slightly  longer. 

Color. — Fresh  winter  pelage  (October  and  November):  Light  buflF, 
clearest  on  sides  and  face,  much  mixed  with  blackish  on  dorsal  sur- 
face; black  hairs  most  pronoimced  on  hinder  back;  no  distinct 
median  line  of  black;  ears  dark  hair-brown,  often  clothed  on  inner 
surface  with  ochraceous-buff  hairs  (a  little  darker  than  body  hairs), 
rarely  with  a  distinct  blackish  area  on  lower  outer  margin;  tail  dis- 
tinctly bicolor,  dark  hair-brown  above,  white  beneath;  feet  and 
underparts  white.  Compared  with  megalotis,  the  general  tone  is  paler 
and  less  intensely  ochraceous;  the  sides  light  buff  instead  of  ochra- 
ceous-buff. 
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ShiU. — Similar  in  shape  to  that  of  B,  m.  Tnegaiotis,  but  smaller  and 
braincase  relatively  narrower;  zygomata  (in  adults)  with  sides  par- 
alleL  Compared  with  R.  a.  griseus:  Lfonger  and  relatively  narrower, 
with  longer  rostrum. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  10  specimens  (including  adults  and 
subadults)  from  Medano  Ranchi  near Mosca,  Colo.:  Total  length,  126 
(118-139) ;  tail  vertebra,  58  (51-64) ;  hmd  foot,  17  (16-17) ;  ear  from 
notch,  11.2  (11-12).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  species,  the  second  member  of  the  genus  to  be 
recognized,  was  described  by  Baird  in  1855  from  a  single  specimen, 
and  until  within  the  last  few  years  has  remained  practically  un- 
known. Efforts  were  made  by  the  Biological  Survey  field  party 
in  1904  to  secure  specimens  from  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  a  single 
immature  individual  was  caught  at  Del  Norte  by  Vernon  Bailey. 
In  the  autumn  of  1907,  Merritt  Cary  trapped  for  about  10  days  at 
Medano  Banch,  15  miles  northeast  of  Mosca,  and  succeeded  in  se- 
curing a  series  of  20  specimens,  including  several  adults,  which  for 
the  first  time  made  possible  accurate  comparison  and  characteriza- 
tion of  the  species.  Most  of  the  specimens  taken  by  Cary  were  caught 
in  a  grassy  weed-patch  on  a  broad  sand-ridge  extending  through  the 
meadows  and  perhaps  6  feet  above  their  level.  None  was  taken 
in  wet  situations.    . 

Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  has  determined  the  approximate  type  locality  of 
this  species  from  a  careful  study  of  the  records  of  Capt.  Beckwith's 
expedition,  on  which  the  type  was  secured.^  The  type  specimen 
(No.  13  of  the  expedition)  was  collected  in  August,  1853,  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  at  some  point  between  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts and  Sahwatch  Creek.  The  route  of  the  expedition  was 
northward  along  the  east  side  of  the  valley  to  a  point  a  little  north 
of  38^  latitude,  and  thence  westward  across  the  valley  not  far 
from  the  present  town  of  Saguache.*  The  second  camp  of  the  party, 
on  the  night  of  August  24,  was  on  a  small  stream  ''nearly  opposite 
to  Roubideau's  or  Mosca  Pass,"  about  21  miles  from  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts. The  specimens  collected  by  Cary  in  1907  were  taken 
along  the  very  creek  on  which  the  Beckwith  pai  ty  camped,  now  called 
Medano  Creek.  The  type  may  have  been  taken  on  this  creek  or  at 
one  of  the  other  camping  places  a  few  miles  farther  north. 

Even  with  a  series  of  20  topotypes,  the  relationships  of  this  species 
are  not  entirely  clear.  This  uncertainty  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  topotype  series  includes  only  two  adults,  one  of  which  has 
the  skull  broken,  and  in  part  to  the  failure  to  find  in  the  series  a 
single  skull  that  agrees  with  that  of  the  type.  The  latter,  an  adult 
with  moderately  worn  teeth,  is  decidedly  smaller  and  has  a  much 

1  See  Bun.  Am.  Moa.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vn,  1805,  pp.  124-126. 

>8ee  B^L  A  Burr.  Fio.  B.  B.,  U,  pp.  41-46,  and  map  aooou^oiyiDg  VoL  XL 
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shorter  roetrum  than  the  two  adults  taken  by  Caiy  at  Medano  Ranch, 
thus  closely  agreeing  with  specimens  of  B.  a.  griseua  from  Texas. 
The  rostrum  of  this  specimen  is  deflected  markedly  to  the  right, 
indicating  an  injmy  during  life,  which  may  accoxmt  for  its  small 
size  and  peculiar  characters.  Hie  original  description  of  the  color 
accords  perfectly  with  the  series  now  in  hand,  so  that  there  seems 
no  alternative  but  to  consider  the  type  skull  aberrant,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  use  the  name  for  the  form  represented  by  the  modem  smes. 

The  species,  although  combining  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  char- 
acters of  the  megaiotia  and  albeseens  groups,  seems  not  to  be  directly 
connected  with  either  of  them.  It  is  perhaps  best  placed  in  the 
megaJotia  group,  but  seems  not  to  intergrade  with  any  member  of  it.' 

Though  but  little  smaller  than  B.  m.  megalotis,  it  is  markedly 
smaller  than  aeUcua — the  form  ranging  through  northern  New  Mexico, 
nearest  to  the  home  of  momUmua.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  both 
megalotis  and  aeUcua  by  smaller  size,  particularly  of  the  ears  and  tail, 
and  by  paler  and  less  ochraceous  coloration.  Externally  it  much 
resembles  R.  a.  albeseena  but  is  somewhat  darker  and  has  larger  ears 
and  feet.  The  nearest  approach  geographically  of  R.  albeaceM  grisew 
to  the  range  of  montan/ua  is  at  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex.,  and  the  single 
specimen  taken  there  shows  no  departure  from  typical  griaeua. 

Specimena  examined. — ^Total  number,  21,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Colorado:  Del  Norte,  1;  Medano  Banch  (15  miles  tunrtheast  of  Mosca),  20. 

BEITHRODONTOMYS  MEGALOTIS  MEGALOTIS  (Baiid). 

Dksbbt  Habtbst  Mouse. 

(PL  I,  fig.  6;  PI.  IV,  fig.  6;  PI.  VH,  Ggfi.  1,  7.) 

lUUhrodon  megalotis  Baird,  Mamm.  N.  Am.,  1857,  p.  451. 

ReUhrodarUomys  megalotis  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  1893,  p.  79;  VII, 

1895,  p.  125. 
BeithrodonUmys  megaiotia  deserH  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VU,  1895,  p.  127 

(OaedsVaUey,  Nev.). 
ReUhrodorUoTnys  megalotU  sestmeneU  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIX,  190S, 

p.  602  (Rio  Seatin,  northwestern  Duiango). 

Type  locality. — ^Between  Janos^  Chihuahua,  and  San  Luis  Springs, 
N.  Mex. 

Diatributian. — From  northern  Nevada  and  southern  Idaho  south 
to  Zacatecas,  Mexico ;  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  Utah  (except  eastern  part) ;  southern  New  Mexico ;  western  Texas 
(west  of  Pecos  River) ;  desert  regions  of  southern  and  northeastern 
California,  northeastern  Lower  California,  and  northern  Sonora; 
and  northern  portion  of  Mexican  table-land. 

t  Cut's  MBlgniTimt  of  this  species  to  the  albetemt  group  (N.  Am.  Faima  No.  83,19U,  p.  lOB)  was  on  the 
wthority  of  the  present  wilter,wbo,8fter  mose  detefled  study^has  reached  the  oonohvlcDsset  forthabove. 
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Characters, — Size  medium  Garger  than  R.  monUmua  and  smaller 
than  R,  f.  fulvescens) ;  general  tone  brownish  buff  above  and  white 
below;  ears  usually  without  dark  markings. 


iR.MorrrANUS 

i/f.M£VALOT/S 

\j9.  «C  MCGALOTiS 

I «.        <«         Azrecus 

I R.  M  DYCHEI 

\f^  «♦  LONOICAUOV$ 

M  <*  P£NINSULA£ 

^.  *•  SATURATU3 

A  *•  ZACATtCAE 


TSBBSBBBSSi 

Fia.  2.~Distrlbatioii  of  ReUkrodoiUomyt  mowtanut,  B,  megalotit,  and  subepecies. 

Color, —  JJhv)om  winter  pelage:  Upperparts  mixed  blackish  brown 
and  light  ochraceous-buff,  darkest  in  middle  of  back,  shading  to 
nearly  pure  buff  on  sides;  feet  and  underparts  white;  tail  hair-brown 
above,  whitish  below;  ears  drab,  usually  with  a  tuft  of  ochraceous- 
buff  hairs  at  base.     Unworn  summer  pelage:  Similar  to  the  fresh 
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winter  pelage,  but  colors  less  strongly  contrasted  and  black  variatiDiis 
of  npperparts  much  reduced.  Worn  spring  and  summer  pdage:  Gen- 
eral tone  browner  and  colors  less  contrasted  than  in  the  winter 
pelage,  the  bu£F  on  sides  less  pronounced  and  often  lacking. 

8kvU. — Larger  than  that  of  m/mtanus,  with  broader,  flatter  brain- 
case.  Compared  vnth  fvlveaeens  and  tenuis:  Slightly  smaller,  with 
longer  palatal  foramina  and  narrower  interpterygoid  fossa. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  6  adults  from  type  region  (Casas 
Orandes,  Chihuahua;  Mexican  boundary,  50  to  100  miles  west  of 
El  Paso;  and  Organ  Mountains,  N.  Mex.) :  Total  length,  140  (128- 
146);  tail  vertebrae,  71  (65-77);  hind  foot,  17.6  (17-18.5);  ear  from 
notch,  12.5  (12-13.2).  Average  of  12  adults  from  Lone  Pine,  CaL: 
139;  70;  17.5;  of  10  adults  from  Oasis  Valley,  Nev.  (measured  to 
end  of  tail  hau^) :  139;  72;  18.4.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

BemarJcs. — ^This  subspecies  has  the  widest  range  of  any  of  the  forms 
of  m^gaXotis  and  is  subject  to  considerable  individual  variation,  both 
in  color  and  in  size  of  skull.  It  intergrades  with  aztecus  in  central 
New  Mexico,  with  longicavdus  in  Calif omia,  with  nigrescens  in  south- 
em  Idaho,  and  with  cinereus  in  central  Mexico.  Ilie  present  writer 
is  in  accord  with  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  who  revised  the  group  in  1895,  in 
his  failure  to  find  any  constant  color  differences  between  the  series 
from  the  deserts  of  Nevada  and  California  and  that  from  the  type 
r^on  (southern  New  Mexico  and  norlhem  Chihuahua),  individuals 
in  comparable  pelage  from  the  two  re^ons  being  practically  indis- 
tinguishable. Specimens  from  the  Death  Valley  region  of  southern 
California  and  Nevada  have  slightly  larger  skulls  than  those  of  the 
typical  form  from  Chihuahua  and  southern  New  Mexico  but  smaller 
than  those  of  a^cus.  These  have  been  separated  as  a  subspecies, 
''deserti  "  by  Dr.  Allen  on  the  basis  of  an  alleged  difference  in  the  rel- 
ative length  of  body  and  tail.  A  careful  comparison  of  measurements 
of  adult  specimens  from  the  two  regions,  however,  fails  to  show  any 
appreciable  differences  in  proportion.  The  apparent  differences 
shown  in  Dr.  Allen's  published  measurements  probably  are  due  in 
part  to  differences  in  methods  of  measurement  and  in  part  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  greater  number  of  immature  examples  in  the  series  from 
New  Mexico  and  Utah.  The  cranial  differences  are  considered  too 
slight  and  inconstant  to  warrant  recognition  of  the  form  by  name. 

A  large  series  from  the  Colorado  River,  Sonora,  at  Monument  No. 
204,  Mexican  boimdary,  are  practically  typical  megaloOs.  Two  in- 
dividuals from  Volcano  Lake,  head  of  Hardy  River,  Lower  California, 
are  very  small,  but  no  smaller  than  an  individual  in  the  series  from 
Casas  (Orandes,  Chihuahua,  quite  dose  to  the  type  locality. 

A  large  series  from  various  places  in  northwestern  Nevada  and  a 
small  series  from  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah,  are  fairly  typical  megdlotis, 
having  slightly  smaller  skulls  than  the  Death  Valley  series  and  tiius 
showing  no  approach  to  aztecus. 
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Intergradation  with  longicaudiis  is  perfectly  shown  by  a  large 
series  from  the  Mojave  Desert  in  southern  California.  In  color  these 
specimens  are  intermediate  between  the  two  races^  but  rather  nearer 
to  megalotis,  while  in  skull  characters  they  most  resemble  longicavdus. 
Some  individuals  in  the  series  much  resemble  mgrescens,  but  are 
generally  more  suffused  with  buff.  A  series  from  the  south  fork  of 
Kesm  River,  Cal.,  are  nearly  typical  megalotis  but  slightly  browner. 

In  New  Mexico  the  typical  form  occurs  only  in  the  extreme  south- 
em  part,  near  the  Mexican  boundary,  a  gradual  increase  in  rize  of 
skull  being  observed  as  we  proceed  northward  toward  the  range  of 
aelecus.  Southward  over  the  Mexican  table-land  there  is  no  p^xsep- 
tible  change  in  color  as  far  as  Zacatecas.  Specimens  from  north- 
western Durango,  described  by  Allen  under  the  name  *^  BesHnefmSj^ 
do  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  typical  form. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  415,  from  the  following 
localities: 

Idaho:  American  Falls,  2;  Swan  Lake,  1. 

Calif omia:  Amedee,  2;  AigoB  Mountains,  1;  Barstow,  12;  Bishop  Creek,  1; 
Cartago,  Owens  Lake,  10;  Colorado  River  (opposite  Parker,  Ariz.),  4;  Emi- 
grant Spring,  1;  Fort  Yuma,  1;  Furnace  Creek,  Death  Valley,  5;  Grapevine 
Spring,  4;  Keeler,4;  Lone  Pine,  30;  Long  Valley  (Lassen  County),  4;  Mojave, 
3;*  Olanche,  Owens  Lake,  22;  Owens  Valley,  8;  Onyx,  south  fork  of  Kern 
River,  19;*  Panamint  Motmtains,  7;  Panamint  Valley,  2;  Pilot  Knob,  8; 
Resting  Spring,  3;  Saratoga  Spring,  3;  Shepherd  Canon,  Aigus  Mountains, 
1;  Tehachapi,20;*  Twelve  Bfile  Spring,  Inyo  County,  1;  Victorville,L^^ 

Ne^rada:  Ash  Meadows,  30;  Carson  Sink,  1;  Fallon,  5;  Gardnerville,  1;  Gn^>e- 
vine  Mountains,  2;  Oasis  Valley,  16;  Pahranagat  Valley,  4;  Pahrump  Valley, 
11;  Panaca,  1;  Pine  Forest  Mountains,  7;*  Quinn  River  Crossing,  20;'  St. 
Thomas,  1;  Smoky  Creek,  1;  Vegas  Valley,  6;  Verdi,  3;  Virgin  Valley,  l.» 

Axisona:  Colorado  River  at  Monument  No.  204,  Mexican  boundary,  27;  Fair- 
bank,  2;  Grand  Canyon  (Indian  Gardens),  2;  Lee's  ferry,  1;  Parker,  6;  St. 
Johns,  2;  Winslow,  17;  Zuni  River,  1. 

New  Mexico:  Animas  Valley,  1;  Doming,  3;  Dry  Creek,  Socorro  County,  3;  Fair- 
view,  1 ;  GaUo  Canyon,  35  miles  southeast  of  Corona,  1 ;  Gila,  Grant  County,  1 ; 
Glenwood,  1;  Jicarilla  Mountains,  1;  Kingston,  2;  Las  Cruces,  3;  Las  Palo- 
mas,  5;  Mesa  Jumanes,  2;  Monument  No.  15,  Mexican  boundary,  1;  Monu- 
ment No.  40,  Mexican  boundary,  3;  Organ  Mountains,  3;  Pleasanton,  1; 
Redrock,  Grant  County,  1;  Roswell,  1;  San  Andreas  Mountains,  2;  San 
Mateo  Mountains,  Socorro  County,  2;  Silver  City,  3;  Tularosa,  5. 

Texas:  Alpine,  1;  25  miles  west  of  Fort  Stockton,  1;  Franklin  Mountains,  1; 
Guadalupe  Mountains,  1;  Pecos  City,  1. 

Lower  California:  Gardners  Lagoon,  1;  Seven  Wells,  2. 

Sonora:  Cien^a  Well,  30  miles  south  of  Monument  No.  204,  Mexican  boundary,  1. 

Chihiiahoa:  Casas  Grandes,  4;  Chihuahua,  2. 

Coahuila:  Saltillo,  1;  Sierra  Guadalupe,  1. 

Burango:  Rio  Sestin,  4> 

Zacatecas:  Zacatecas,  2. 

^  Approaching  lon^kaudtu,  *  Collection  lius.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  of  Cal. 

>  |leoetv9<l  from  Jcs.  OrionelL  « Collection  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
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REITHR0D0NT0MY8  MBGAL0TI8  AZTECUS  Allen. 
Aztec  Harvest  Mouse. 
ReUhrodontomyi  azUcus  Allen,  BulL  Am.  Mub.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  1893,  p.  79. 

Type  locality.— La  Plata,  N.  Mex. 

Distribution. — Northern  New  Mexico,  northeastern  Arizona,  south- 
eastern Utah,  and  western  Colorado,  north  to  Grand  Junction  and 
Rifle. 

Charaders. — Similar  to  fn^^foJo^w  but  with  laiger  ears  and  skulL 

Color. — Not  appreciably  different  from  that  of  megaJotis;  ears  some- 
times with  irregular  dusky  blotches. 

Skull. — Decidedly  larger  than  that  of  megaktis. 

Meaaurements. — ^Average  of  7  adults  from  La  Plata  and  Aztec, 
N.  Mex.,  and  Noland  Ranch,  Utah:  Total  length,  144  (133-155);  taU 
vertebr»,  68  (62-73);  hind  foot,  18  (17-19);  ear  frpm  notch,  13.8 
(12-15.5).    Skull  (see  table,  p.  81). 

Remorks. — This  subspecies  does  not  differ  from  megdlotia  in  color, 
but  its  skull  is  so  much  larger  that  it  seems  desirable  to  recognize  the 
race.  The  ears  average  larger,  also,  in  the  series  from  the  type  region. 
Dr.  Allen  provided  the  form  with  a  provisional  name  many  years  ago, 
but  later  placed  it  in  synonymy. 

This  race  is  connected  with  megalotia  by  a  complete  series  of  inter- 
grades  from  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  specimens  from  Datil 
and  Manzano  Mountains  are  too  young  to  be  satisfactorily  identified, 
but  are  provisionally  referred  to  aztecua. 

Speeimena  examined. — ^Total  number,  143,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

New  Hexioo:  Aztec,  39;  Eopanola,  8;  Farmington,  4;  Fruitland,  6;  Gallup,  1; 

Guadalupita,  1;  La  Plata,  82;  Las  V^gas,  2;  Manzano  Mountains,  1;  Rinco- 

nada,  1;  Rio  Puerco,  4;  Wingate,  2. 
Azisona:  Canyon  de  Chelly,  1. 

Utah:  Bluff  City,  San  Juan  River,  4;  Noland  Ranch,  San  Juan  River,  5. 
Colorado:  Arboles,  1;  Ashbaugh's  Ranch,  Montezuma  County,  2;  Cortez,  1; 

Grand  Junction,  26;  Rifle,  2. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  MEGALOTIS  DYCHEI  AUen. 

Pbajbib  Harvest  Mouse. 

(PI.  I,  fig.  7;  PI.  IV,  fig.  7.) 

ReithrodorUomyi  d^cAet  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  1895,  p.  120. 
ReUhro<hnUmiy$dycheinebnucensis  Alien,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  1895,  p.  122 

(Kennedy,  Nebr.). 
ReUhrodontomy$  griteua  Ruthven  &  Wood,  Proc.  Iowa   Acad.   Sci.,   XIX,   1912, 

p.  204  (not  of  Bailey).* 

Type  locality. — ^Lawrence,  Kans. 

>  Mitidentiflcatlon  of  spedmen  by  tli«  present  writer. 
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JHstfibution. — Greater  part  of  EansaS;  Nebraska;  lowa^  Missouri, 
and  South  Dakota;  southern  North  Dakota;  southeastern  Montana; 
eastern  Colorado  and  eastern  Wyoming. 

Gharacters. — Similar  to  megcdoHs,  but  black  of  upperparts  more 
extensive  and  ochraceous  shades  more  intense;  ears  slighdy  smaller; 
tail  shorter. 

Odor. — FuU  wmter  pdage  (topotypes):  Upperparts  mixed  black 
and  light  ochraceous-buff ;  in  some  specimens  the  median  dorsal  area 
is  noticeably  darker,  in  others  the  color  is  nearly  imiform  over  {he 
whole  back;  sides  clear  buff,  the  lateral  line  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  well-marked;  ears  hair-brown  externally,  thinly  clothed  with 
buffy  hairs  on  inner  surface,  and  with  a  tuft  of  ochraceous-buff  hairs 
at  anterior  base;  feet  and  underparts  white;  tail  sharply  bicolor, 
dark  hair-brown  above,  white  beneath. 

SJcvU. — ^About  same  size  as  that  of  megalotia  (smaller  than  that  of 
aetecus);  rostrum  shorter  and  broader. 

Measurements.^ — ^Type:  Total  length,  133;  tail  vertebr»,  52;  hind 
foot,  15.5.  Average  of  6  nearly  adult  specimens  from  eastern 
Nebraska  (Neligh  and  Verdigris):  Total  length,  135  (130-142);  tail 
vertebrae,  61  (57-65);  hind  foot,  17.5  (16.5-18);  ear  from  notch,  10,  6 
(10.3-11.1).  Average  of  8  adults  from  Kennedy,  Nebr.:  133;  63; 
17.5;  10.8.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Bemarks. — ^This  form  clearly  belongs  in  the  megalotia  group  and 
apparently  intergrades  with  azlecuSy  as  iadicated  by  specimens  from 
central  Colorado  (Loveland,  Greeley,  and  Canon  City).  These  aver- 
age slightly  paler  and  grayer  than  the  typical  form  and  their  skulls  are 
intermediate  in  size,  with  somewhat  longer  rostri  than  in  typical 
dydbei. 

The  series  from  Kennedy,  Nebr.,  on  which  Dr.  Allen  based  the  sub- 
species '^neirascensis^'  seem  to  be  indistinguishable  from  specimens 
of  typical  dychei  in  comparable  pelage.  At  many  localities  in 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  B.  aibescena  griseus  occiu^  with  the  present 
species,  and  although  occasional  specimens  are  hard  to  distinguish  by 
color  alone,  yet  in  size  and  cranial  characters  the  species  are  distinct. 
Dr.  Allen  confused  the  two  in  his  original  description  of  dychei,  the 
series  listed  from  Onaga,  Kans.,  and  London,  Nebr.,  being  referable 
to  griaeua.  The  latter  race  may  be  distinguished  from  dychei  by  its 
smaller  size,  shorter  tail,  and  smaller  skull  with  short  rostrum  and 
short  palatal  foramina.  In  coloration  dychei  is  more  intensely  ochra- 
ceous than  griaeua  and  often  not  conspicuously  darkened  on  the  dorsal 
area;  griaeua  is  distinctly  grayer  and  the  ochraceous-buff  of  the  sides 
is  paler  and  less  extensive. 

1  The  great  yarlatioa  in  tlie  measarements  of  this  species  given  by  Dr.  Allen  in  the  oiiginal  desolptloin 
Indicates  that  i»robably  many  of  the  specimens  were  immature  and  the  average  therefore  too  small. 
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Spedmena  examined. — Total  number,  153,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

North  Dakota:  Ellendale,2;  Fort  dark,  4;  HaiikiDson,4;  Ludden,  2;  Oakes,  1. 

South  Dakota:  Clay  County,  2. 

Hontana:  Billings,  5;  Fort  Ouster,  4. 

Wyoming:  Arvada,  4;  Casper,  1;  Meadow,  1;  Pole  Creek,  Laramie  County,  1; 
Splitrock,  3;  Bun,  3. 

Colorado:  Boulder,  1;  Canon  City,  5;  Denver,  2;  Golden,  2;  Greeley,  1;  Love- 
land,  14;  Valmont,  1. 

Kansas:  Cloud  County,  2;^  Lawrence,  9,-*  Neoeho  Falls,  1;  Onaga,  IB;  Pen- 
dennis,  5. 

Nebraska:  Alliance,  2;  Beemer,  1;  Callaway,  3;  Cherry  County,  1;  10  ndles 
south  of  Cody,  1;  Columbus,  3;  Ewing,  1;  Glen,  Sioux  County,  1;  Haigler, 
2;*  Kearney,  2;  Kennedy,  12;  18  miles  northwest  of  Kennedy,  5;  Neli^  9; 
Norfolk,  1;  Two  Mile  Lake,  Cherry  County,  1;  Valentine,  2;  Verdigris,  2. 

Iowa:  Atlantic,  2;  Hillsboro,  2;  Palo  Alto  County,  1.* 

Missouri:  St.  Louis,  1;  Thayer,  2. 

RBITHRODONTOMYS  MEGALOTIS  NIGRESCEN8  subsp.  nov. 
DuBKT  Habvbst  Mousb. 

Type  from  Payette,  Idalio.  No.  201616,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biologi- 
cal Survey  Collection,  <r  adult,  Jime  9, 1913;  L.  E.  Wyman.  Original 
No.  98. 

DistribyMon. — ^Eastern  Oregon  and  western  Idaho;  north  to  Pres- 
cott,  Wash.,  south  to  Bieber,  Cal. 

Characters. — Similar  to  megalotis,  but  upperparts  more  blackish  and 
less  buffy;  grayer  and  less  ochraceous  than  longicaudus. 

Color. —  Winter  pelage:  Upperparts  mixed  blackish  and  pale  ochra- 
ceous-buff,  the  black  predominating  on  dorsal  area;  lateral  line  of 
buflf  only  faintly  indicated;  ears  hair-brown,  clothed  with  ochraceous 
hairs;  tail  blackish  brown  above,  white  bdow;  feet  and  underparts 
white.  Summer  pelage  (July):  General  tone  of  upperparts  more 
brownish  and  less  blackish  than  in  winter  pelage. 

ShtJl. — Closely  similar  to  that  of  megalotis,  but  with  slightly  longer 
nasals. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  7  adults  from  Idaho:  Total  length,  144 
(140-153);  tail  vertebrae,  68  (63-75);  hind  foot,  17  (16-18).  Skull: 
(See  table,  p.  81). 

RemarTcs. — ^This  race  occupies  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
range  of  the  species,  chiefly  in  a  region  of  old  lava  beds  where  the  soil 
is  richer  and  vegetation  more  abundant  than  in  the  more  arid  deserts 
to  the  southward.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  megalotiSf  but  probably 
intergrades  also  with  longicaudus. 

>  Conection  Kansas  Univ.  Mns.  i  CoUectlon  Univ.  of  Nebraska. 

I  CoUeotlop  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  H^,  « CoUeotion  Uniy.  of  Ifichl^an. 
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Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  36,  from  the  following  locali^ 
tdes: 

Washington:  Piescott,  7. 

Oregon:  Narrows,  Malheur  County,  11;  Vale,  1. 

Caliloxnia:  Bieber,  1;  Brownell,  4. 

Idaho:  Nampa,  5;  Payette,  5;  Weiser,  2. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  MEGALOTIS  L0NGICAUDU8  (Baird). 

Caufosnia  Habysst  Mousb. 

Beithrodon  longioauda  Baird,  Mamm.  N.  Am.,  1857,  p.  451. 

Oehetodon  longicauda  Goues,  Ptoc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Fhila.,  1374,  p.  186;  Hon.  N.  Am. 

Bodentia,  1877,  p.  126. 
Reithrodontomyi  paUidua  BhoMls,  Am.  Nat.,  XXVII,  1883,  p.  835  (Santa  Yeabel, 

Gal.). 
Reithrodontomyi  Umfficauda  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Miu.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  1895,  p.  129. 
ReWirodontomys  llcmuithensis  Merriam,  N.  Am.  f^una  No.  16,  1899,  p.  93  (Shasta 

VaUey,  Cal.). 
Reithrodo7Uomy$  megalotis  longioauda  Grinnell,  Proc.  GaL  Acad.  Sci.,  Ser.  4,  III, 

1913,  p.  303. 

Type  locality. — ^Petaluma,  Cal. 

DistribrUion. — Greater  part  of  western  California,  east  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Jacinto  Ranges; 
north  to  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  and  south  into  northwestern  Lower 
California  to  about  latitude  32^. 

CharacUra. — Slightly  smaller  than  m^effolotis;  colors  darker  and  more 
intense. 

Color. — Freshwinter pelage:  Upperparts  mixed  blacldsh  and  ochra- 
ceous-buff ,  the  black  predominating  on  dorsal  area,-  shading  to  nearly 
pure  ochraceous-buff  on  sides;  lateral  line  of  buff  often  well  defined; 
ears  same  color  as  back,  clothed  with  scattering  ochraceous  hairs; 
feet  grayish  white;  tail  sharply  bicolor,  hair-brown  or  fuscous  above, 
grayish  white  below;  underparts  grayish  white,  usually  with  a  tinge 
and  often  with  a  strong  wash  of  ochraceous-buff.  FresTi  twmmer 
pelage:  Similar  to  the  winter  pelage,  but  decidedly  paler  and  lacking 
most  of  the  black  on  the  dorsal  area. 

ShiU. — Similar  to  that  of  megalotiaj  but  smaller. 

Measurements. — ^Adult  topotype:  Total  length,  152;  tail  vertebrae, 
75;  hind  foot,  17.5.  Average  of  13  specimens  (mostly  young  adults) 
from  vicmity  of  San  Francisco  Bay:  139  (130-146);  73  (68-79); 
17  (16-18).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

RemarJca. — ^This  form  has  a  wide  range  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  inter- 
grades  with  msgcUotis  at  various  points  along  the  edge  of  the  deserts. 
Intermediate  specimens  have  been  examined  from  Barstow,  Mojave, 
Tehachapi,  Santa  Paula,  Kern  River,  Bieber,  etc.  The  form  from 
Shasta  Valley  described  under  the  name  '^JchmaOiensis''  is  likewise 
intermediate  between  longicatidus  and  megalotis,  specimens  from  there 
agreeing  exactly  in  color  with  summer  specimens  of  longicavdus  from 
28657*^—14 3 
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Petaluma,  while  their  skulls  can  be  matched  very  closely  in  the  series 
of  megalotis.  The  type  of  '^IdamaOiensis^'  is  a  very  old  individual 
and  has  a  skull  as  large  as  that  of  R.  m.  aztecua.  SkuUs  of  topotypes, 
however,  do  not  differ  appreciably  from  skulls  of  megalotis  from  the 
Death  Valley  region.  BdOMrodofUamya  '^pallidvs"  of  Rhoads  is  a  pure 
synonym  of  hngicaudtLS,  neither  the  type  nor  topotypes  being  distin- 
guishable from  typical  specimens  of  this  race.  Color  variation  in 
this  subspecies  is  considerable  and  the  winter  and  summer  pelages 
are  strikingly  different. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  555,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Oregon:  Grants  Paas,  1.' 

California:  Adobe  Station,  1;'  Alton  Junction,  Humboldt  County,  3;  Aptoe,  15; 
Armona,  1;  Arroyo  Seco,  10  miles  eoutJi  of  Paraiso  Springs,  4;  Arroyo  Seco 
Canyon,  near  Pasadena,  1;'  Ballena,  San  Diego  County,  3;  Banta,  8;  Bear 
Valley,  head  of  Carmel  Biver,  2;  Bear  Valley,  San  Benito  County,  1;  Berg- 
man, Riverside  County,  1;  Berkeley,  31;  Boulder  Creek,  2;  Briceland,  2; 
Burbank,  4;  Calabasas,  1;  Cameron's  Banch,  San  Diego  County,  1;  Campo, 
San  Diego  County,  1;  Carlsbad,  San  Diego  County,  3;  Carpenteria,  2;  Chico,  6; 
Chinese  Camp,  1 ;  Church  Ranch,  5  miles  north  of  Tassajara  Springs,  2 ;  Dulcura, 
1;  El  Nido,  Jamul  Creek,  9;  Elsinore,  2;  Eehom  Valley,  Tulare  County,  1; 
Fairfield,  3;  Fort  Bragg,  1;  (old)  Fort  Tejon,  1;  Freestone,  2;  Fremont  Peak, 
Gabilan  Range,  3;  Fresno,  3;  Fresno  Flat,  4;  Gaviota  Pass,  5;  Gilroy,  2;  Glen 
Ellen,  10;  Hueneme,  3;  Humboldt  Bay,  3;  Jackson,  1;  Jacumba,  8;  Jamea- 
burg,  5;  Jolon,  4;  King  City,  1;  Lagunitas,  1;  Las  Virgines Creek,  2;  Layton- 
viUe,  1;  Lebec,  1;  Leesville,  6;  Lemoore,  2;  Los  Banos,  1;  LosOlivos,  2;  Lower 
Lake,  3;  Lytle  Creek,  Los  Angeles  County,  2;  Martinez,  1;  Marysville,  6;  Marys- 
ville  Buttes,  12;  Mendota,2;  Milpita8Ranch,south  base  Santa  Lucia  Peak,  3; 
Milquatay  Valley,  1;  Modesto,  1;  Mono  Flats,  Santa  Ynez  River,  2;  Montalvo, 
3;  Monterey,  16;  Mono,  2f  Mountain  Spring,  San  Diego  County,  3;  Mount 
George,  2;  Mount  St.  Helena,  2;  Nelson,  Butte  County,  2;  Nicasio,  5;  Novato, 
3;  Oakland,  1;  Oceanside,  1;  Orosi,  2;  P^udieco  Pass,  Santa  Clara  County,  1; 
Pacific  Grove,  3;  Pacific  Ocean,  near  Mexican  boundary,  6;  Palo  Alto,  1; 
Paraiso  Springs,  8;'  Paso  Robles,  5;  Petaluma,  6;^  Petrolia,  9;  Pine  Valley, 
Monterey  Coimty,  1;  Point  Reyes,  19;  Porterville,  1;  Posts,  6;  Pozo,  S,-* 
Radec,  Riverside  County,  2;  Riverside,  5;  Rockport,  5;  Salinas,  4;  San 
Bernardino,  13;'  San  Bernardino  Mountains  (altitude  5,200  feet),  6;  San 
Diego,  6;  San  Emigdio  Canyon,  7;  San  Fernando,  7;  San  Jacinto,  1;  San  Luis 
Obispo,  5;'  San  Marcos,  1;  San  Mateo,  15;  San  Pasqual  Valley,  1;  San  Pedro, 
1;  San  Simeon,  5;  Santa  Barbara,  2;  Santa  Maria,  3;  Santa  Monica,  4;  Santa 
Paula,  17;'  Santa  Ynez  Mission,  4;  Santa  Ysabel,  5;  Santiago  Springs,  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  1;'  San  Ygnacio  Valley,  San  Diego  County,  1;  Shasta 
Valley,  7;'  Soledad,  2f  Stanford  University,  22;  Strawberry  Valley,  San 
Jacinto  Mountains,  3;  Sur,  6;  Sur  River,  6;  Tecate  Valley,  3;  Tecelote Canyon, 
1;  Tehama,  4;  Tejon  Canyon,  3;  Temescal,  2;  Three  Rivers,  1;  moutli  Tia 
Juana  River,  1;  Tracy  10;  Twin  Oaks,  1;  Ventura  River,  2;  Walnut  Creek, 
20;  Warren*s  Ranch,  Riverside  Coimty,  1;  Westport,  2. 

Lower  California:  El  Rayo,  Hanson  Lagona  Mountains,  1;  La  Huerta,  Hanson 
Laguna  Mountains,  1;  Nachoguero  Valley,  2;  Rancho  Viejo,  15  miles  east  of 
Alamos,  1;  San  Isidro  Ranch,  near  monument  No.  250,  Mexican  boundary,  5. 

1  CoOsetiaii  Field  Mns.  Nat.  Hist.        ^Approaching  megalotit.        *  Collection  of  Joseph  GrimulL 
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REITHRODONTOMYS  MEGALOTIS  PENINSULJB  EUiot. 

Peninsula  Hartest  Mouse. 

RkithrodcmUmys  pentrmUm  Elliot,  Pub.  Field  Golumb.  Mus.,  Zool.  Ser.,  Ill,  1903, 
p.  164. 

Type  locality. — San  Quintini  Lower  California. 

Distribution. — ^Weet  coast  of  Lower  California,  between  latitude  30® 
and  31®;  southern  limit  of  range  not  definitely  known. 

Characters. — Similar  to  lonffuxmdus,  but  with  larger  ears  and 
longer  tail. 

Color. — Fresh  pelage  (October  to  January):  Similar  to  corre- 
sponding pelage  of  longicaudvs,  but  averaging  richer  and  redder,  and 
less  brownish  on  the  back;  imderparts  white  with  a  tinge  of  ochraceous- 
buff .  Worn  summer  pelage:  Specimens  not  appreciably  different  from 
longicaudus  in  same  pelage. 

SJcvIl. — Similar  to  those  of  m^galotis  and  longicaudus. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  11  specimens  (adult  and  subadult) 
from  tyi)e  locality:  Total  length,  164  (140-170);  tail  vertebr»,  84 
(78-91);  hind  foot,  17.4  (16-18).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

RemarJcs. — This  form  has  a  rather  restricted  range  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Lower  California.  It  is  closely  related  to  longicaudus,  with 
which  it  intergrades  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Telmo. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  32,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Lo-wer  California:  Pozo  Luciano  (northwest  slope  San  Pedro  Martir  Moun- 
tains), 1;  Rosario,  20;^  San  Quintm,  8;  San  Telmo,  1;  Socorro,  2. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  MEGALOTIS  CINEREUS  Merriam. 

AsHT  Habybst  Mouse. 

Reiihrodontomys  ^atwratus  cinereus  Merriam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  656. 

Type  locality. — Chalchicomula,  Puebla,  Mexico. 

Distribution. — Southern  portion  of  Mexican  table-land  in  the  States 
of  Hidalgo,  Puebla,  and  Tlaxcala. 

Characters. — Slightly  larger  and  darker  than  m^galotis  with  much 
darker  ears  and  tail;  paler  than  satfuratus. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  mixed  black  and  light  ochraceous-buflF;  darkest 
in  the  median  line*  where  the  black  sometimes  appears  as  a  broad 
band;  sides  light  ochraceous-buff;  imderparts  gra^^  white  with  a 
tinge  of  ochraceous-buff  and  sometimes  with  one  or  more  small 
blotches  of  the  same  color,  chiefly  in  the  pectoral  re^on;  ears  fuscous, 
with  a  large  blackish  patch  on  tiie  inferior  inner  margin  and  another 
on  the  superior  outer  mar^;  tail,  fuscous,  darker  than  iamegalotis. 

Shun. — ^Practicafly  the  same  as  that  of  saturatus,  possibly  a  little 
shorter. 

'Tnohiding  9  from  CoDeotloo  Mas.  Camp.  ZooL 
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Measurements. — ^Average  of  5  adults  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  148  (142-161);  taU  vertebra,  74  (71-78);  hind  foot,  19 
(18.5-19.6).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^Thia  form  is  intermediate  between  megalotis  and  saiu- 
ratus,  being  slightly  larger  externally  than  m^alotis,  with  skull  about 
the  size  of  that  of  saturaius.  One  of  the  topotype  series  matches 
m^dlatis  very  closely  in  color,  but  the  others  are  much  dai^er;  all 
have  darker  ears,  tail,  and  underparts. 

The  range  of  cinereus  is  apparently  not  extensive  and  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  that  of  saiuratus,  at  least  on  the  east,  south,  and  west. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  11,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties in  Mexico: 

PueUa:  Chalchicomula,  5;  Mount  Orizaba,  1. 
TLazeala:  Apixaco,  2;  Huamantla,  1. 
Hidalgo:  Real  del  Monte,  2. 

REITHR0D0NT0MY8  MEGALOTIS  SATURATUS  AUen  A  ChaiMnaii. 

DusKT  Harvest  Mouse. 

(PI.  I,  fig.  8;  PL  IV,  fig.  8.) 

Reithrodontamyi  $atxiratui  AUen  and  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  IX,  1897, 
p.  20L 

Type  locality. — ^Las  Vigas,  Vera  Cruz, 

Distribution. — From  Jalisco  (Ocotlan),  Hidalgo,  and  Vera  Cruz 
south  to  Oaxaca;  altitudinal  range  approximately  from  6,000  to 
10;000  feet. 

Characters. — ^Larger  and  darker  G>Iacker  and  more  intenseij 
ochraceous)  than  cinereus. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  mixed  black  and  ochraceous-buff,  the  black 
predominating;  sides  with  less  black  but  without  a  distinct  ochra- 
ceous line;  underparts  grayish  white,  often  strongly  suffused  with 
ochraceous-buff ;  ears  blackbh,  or  fuscous  with  a  large  blackish  patch 
on  the  inner  posterior  margin;  tail  sharply  bicolor,  fuscous-black 
above,  whitish  beneath;  feet  grayish  white. 

ShuU. — SimUar  in  proportions  to  that  of  megaiotis  but  decidedly 
larger;  zygomata  parallel  or  slightly  contracted  anteriorly;  closely 
similar  to  those  of  tenuis  and  diJiciiiSf  but  averaging  laiger,  with 
larger  bullae  and  longer  palatal  foramina. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  7  adults  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  162  (158-169);  taU  vertebrce,  87  (80-96);  hind  foot,  19 
(18-19.6).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarhs. — ^This  is  the  largest  and  darkest  form  in  the  m^galoHs 
group.  It  occupies  the  humid  moimtain  slopes  of  southern  Mexico, 
intergrading  with  cinereus  along  the  edge  of  the  table-land  and  with 
zacatecm  in   Michoacan.    Its   range  meets   that  of  R.  fulvescens 
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difficUis  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  two  may  occur  together  in  some 
localities.  They  are  closely  similar  in  general  appearance,  but 
sahiratuB  may  be  distinguished  by  its  blacker  ears  and  back,  whiter 
underparts,  and  larger  skull. '  Specimens  from  Oaxaca  Gty  are  redder 
than  typical  specimens,  with  less  black  on  the  dorsal  area,  but  two 
from  the  moimtains  west  of  Oaxaca  are  typical. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  68,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties in  Mexico: 

Vera  Crux:  HuauchinaDgo,  1;  Las  Vigas,  11;  MoCmt  Orisaba,  2;^  Perote,  6; 
XuchU,7.» 

Hidalgo:  Tulancingo,  1. 

Hexico:  Salazar,  6;  Toluca  Valley,  2;  Volcan  Toluca,  1. 
Horelos:  Huitzilac,  3. 
Michoaoaii:  Nahuatzin,  9. 
Jalisco:  Ocotlan,  3. 

Oaxaca:  Mount  Zempoaltepec,  4;  mountains  15  miles  west  of  Oaxaca,  2;  moun- 
tains near  Ozolotepec,  1;  Oaxaca  City,  6;  Tamazulapam,  1;  Tlapancingo,  2. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  MEGALOTIS  ALTICOLUS  Memam. 

Cbbbo  San  Fblzpb  Habybst  Mousb. 

(PI.  I,  fig.  12;  PL  IV,  fig.  12.) 

Reithrodontomyi  megaloHa  aUicolui  Meiriam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  556. 

T)/pe  locality, — Cerro  San  Felipe,  Oaxaca,  Mexico  (altitude  10,000 
feet). 

DistribuHan. — ^Bjiown  only  from  vicinity  of  type  locality. 

Characters, — Similar  to  saturatus;  tail  shorter;  skull  with  larger 
bulled  and  more  inflated  braincase. 

Color. — Upperparts  mixed  black  and  ochraceous-buff,  darkest 
on  the  dorsal  area;  ears  fuscous,  with  a  blackish  patch  on  lower 
inner  mai^in;  feet  buffy  white;  ankles  with  a  dusky  streak;  tail  hair- 
brown  above,  grayish  white  beneath. 

STcuU. — Similar  in  size  and  proportions  to  that  of  saturatas;  brain- 
case  more  inflated  (subglobiilar);  bull»  larger  and  more  inflated; 
nasals  narrowed  to  a  point  posteriorly. 

Measurements. — ^TyP©  (<^  ^•)'  Total  length,  153;  tail  vertebra, 
75;  hind  foot,  19.  Average  of  two  adults  from  La  Parada,  Oaxaca: 
152;  78.5;  18.5.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  subspecies  is  a  slightly  differentiated  form,  very 
closely  related  to  sahi/rahiSf  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  shorter 
tail  and  in  slight  cranial  characters.  It  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
Cerro  San  Felipe  and  its  environs.  Specimens  from  La  Parada,  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  are  not  quite  typical. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  3,  from  the  following  localities 
in  Mexico: 

Oazaoa:  Cerro  San  Felipe,  1;  La  Parada,  2. 

1  CoUeotion  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
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REITHEODONTOMYS  ICEGALOTIS  ARIZONENSIS  Allen. 
Chiricahua  Harvest  Mouse. 
FUithrodaiUomyi  arixonenni  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  VII,  1895,  p.  134. 

Type  locality, — Bock  Creek,  Chiricahua  Mountains,  Ariz,  (altitiide 
about  8,000  feet). 

Distribution. — Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Characters. — About  the  size  of  msgalotis;  tail  averaging  slightly 
longer;  colors  much  darker  and  more  ochraceous.  Very  similar  to 
longicavdvs,  but  a  little  redder  on  the  head,  ears  blacker,  and  tail 
paler  (hoary  gray  instead  of  brown). 

Color. — ^Upperparte  ochraceous-buff,  heavily  mixed  with  black; 
front  and  sides  of  face  nearly  pure  buff;  ears  dark  hair-brown,  with 
darker  patches  on  both  inner  and  outer  margins;  feet  white;  ankles 
dusky;  imderparts  white,  with  an  ochraceous  patch  on  the  breast 
between  the  fore  l^s;  tail  mouse-gray  above,  grayish  white  below, 
clothed  all  around  with  scattered  whitish  hairs. 

SJcvU. — Closely  similar  to  that  of  megalotis. 

MeasfwremerUs. — ^Average  of  4  adults  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  149  (146-152);  tail  vertebrae,  78  (74-80);  hind  foot,  17 
(16-18);  ear,  13  (12.6-14).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

RemarTcs. — This  subspecies,  as  noted  by  the  original  describer, 
bears  a  surprising  resemblance  to  R.  megalotis  longicaudus  of  Ca£- 
fomia,  but  the  ranges  of  the  two  forms  are  separated  by  an  extensive 
area  occupied  by  jB.  m.  megaloHs,  and  the  present  form  is  probably 
more  closely  related  to  R.  m.  za^xUecse  of  the  mountains  of  western 
Mexico,  the  range  of  which  is  known  to  extend  north  at  least  to 
southern  Chihuahua.  The  latter  differs  from  arizonenais  chiefly 
in  its  more  ochraceous  underparts. 

No  intergrades  between  arizonensis  and  megalotis  are  known, 
but  quite  probably  such  will  later  be  found.  Likewise  the  present 
form  is  so  close  to  zacaiecst  that  the  two  will  proba*bly  be  found 
to  intergrade.  Mr.  W.  W.  Price,  who  collected  the  type  series, 
thus  describes  its  habitat: 

Five  specimeiiB  of  this  species  were  (zapped  on  Rock  Creek,  in  the  Qiiricahua 
Mountains,  July  1-%,  at  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet.  Two  were  in  rocks  and 
dry  soil  away  from  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  the  others  were  caught  under  logs  and 
brush  near  the  water.' 

Specimens  examined. — Four,  from  type  locality.* 

1  Allen,  BuU.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vn,  1806,  p.  23S. 

<  Two  in  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  2  in  Field  Mas.  Nat.  Hist 
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REITHRODONTOMYS  MEGALOTIS  ZACATEC-E  Merriam. 

Mountain  HARYBar  Mouse. 

(PL  I,  fig.  11;  PL  IV,  fig.  11.) 

ReithrodontomyB  megaloHs  tacatecm  Meiriam^  Proc.  Waeh.  Acad.  ScL,  III,  1901,  p.  567. 
Reithrodontomyi  megalotis  obsewrua  Merriam,  Ftoc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901, 

p.  558  (Sierra  Madre,  near  Guadalupe  y  Calvo,  CThihuahua). 
ReiihrodonUmya  coHttix  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXII,  1906,  p.  249  (not 

of  Merriam;  specimens  from  Volcan  de  Fuego,  Jalisco). 

Type  locality. — ^Valparaiso  Mountains,  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

IHatribution. — ^Mountains  of  Western  Mexico,  from  southern 
Chihuahua  to  Michoacan. 

Characters. — Very  similar  to  arizanefMia,  but  with  darker  under- 
parts;  smaller  and  paler  than  saturatv^,  with  less  black  on  upperparts. 

Color. — AdvJts:  Upperparts  ochraceous-buff,  heavily  mixed  with 
black,  the  ochraceous  color  most  pronounced  on  head  and  sides; 
the  black  predominating  on  dorsal  area  but  not  forming  a  distinct 
band;  underparts  washed  with  oohraceous-buff,  this  color  usually 
most  intense  between  the  fore  legs;  ears  fuscous  or  dark  hair-brown, 
usually  with  a  blackish  patch  on  lower  inner  margin;  feet  whitish 
or  buffy  white,  ankles  dusky;  tail  sharply  bicolor,  dark  hair-brown 
above,  grayish  white  beneath.  Young:  Paler  and  grayer  on  upper- 
parts;  sides  with  a  well-marked  lateral  line  of  light  ochraceous-buff; 
underparts  whiter. 

SJevM. — Similar  to  that  of  megaXoUa  but  smaller;  rostrum  slenderer, 
narrowed  at  the  tip;  zygomata  slightly  narrower  anteriorly;  nasals 
narrowed  to  a  point  posteriorly,  ending  on  a  line  with  premaxillsd. 

Mea,9urement8. — ^Average  of  3  adults  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  154;  tail  vertebrsB,  84;  hind  foot,  18.6.  Average  of  3  adults 
from  Guadalupe  y  Calvo,  (3iihuahua:  160;  85;  18.  Skull:  (See 
table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — This  subspecies  is  a  small,  dark-colored  race  of  megalotis 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  western  Mexico.  No  specimens  have 
been  seen  indicating  intergradation  between  megaiotis  and  zacatecse, 
but  very  likely  such  material  may  in  the  future  be  secured.  Inter- 
gradation with  satwratas  is  indicated  by  specimens  from  the  State  of 
Mexico  (Salazar,  Toluca  Valley,  etc.)  which  resemble  saturatus  in  color 
but  have  smaller  ears  and  skuUs  intermediate  in  size  between  the  two 
forms.  From  Nahuatzin,  Michoacan,  specimens  nearly  typical  of  both 
forms  are  at  hand.  Some  are  larger  with  larger,  darker  ears  and  large 
skulls  (as  in  saturatus),  but  at  least  2  adult  individuals,  by  reason, 
of  small  size,  small  skull,  small  ears,  and  ochraceous  underparts, 
must  be  referred  to  zacatecse.  Specimens  from  Patamban,  Michoacan, 
average  more  intensely  ochraceous,  especially  on  the  underparts, 
and  have  more  black  on  the  ears,  but  are  otherwise  typical.    The 
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series  from  Guadalupe  y  Calvo,  Chihuahua,  forming  the  basis  of 
^^obscvrvs^'f  is  too  slightly  different  to  warrant  recognition.  The 
coloration  of  the  two  series  is  practically  the  same,  and  the  skulls  of 
*^6bscuru$*'  average  only  slightly  larger. 

This  subspecies  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  hngicaudus  from 
California,  but  differs  in  having  ochraceous  underparts,  slight^ 
longer  tail,  and  a  little  more  ochraceous  color  on  the  head. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  27,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties in  Mexico: 

Chihuahua:  Sierra  Madre,  near  Guadalupe  y  Calvo,  3. 

Durango:  £1  Salto,  2. 

Zaoatecaa:  Valparaiso  Mountains,  14. 

Mifihoaoan:  NahuaUin,  2;  Patamban,  4. 

Jalisoo:  Volcan  de  Fuego,  2.^ 

REITHRODONTOMYS  AMOLES  sp.  nov. 
QuBasTARO  Harybst  Mouse. 

Type  from  Pinal  de  Amoles,  Queretaro,  Mexico.  No.  81234,  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection,  $  adult,  September  20, 1896; 
E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman.   .Original  No.  10169. 

Characters. — Similar  in  color  to  B.  m.  sa4uratus,  but  very  much 
smaller. 

Color. — Worn  pelage:  Upperparts  mixed  blackish  and  ochraceou^- 
buflf;  underparts  whitish,  strongly  tinged  on  pectoral  region  with 
ochraceous-buflf;  tail  fuscous  above,  grayish  white  below;  hind  feet 
whitish;  fore  feet  white  with  a  pronounced  dusky  stripe  on  upper 
surface;  ears  dark  brown  (much  mutilated,  and  size  not  known). 

SJcvU. — Similar  to  that  of  R.  m.  m^gaiotis  but  much  smaller; 
zygomata  parallel;  bullaB  smaller  and  rather  flat. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  164;  tail  vertebra,  83;  hind 
foot  16.5.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81.) 

RemarTcs. — On  geographical  groimds  this  form  ought  to  be  dose  to 
R.  m.  saturatus,  but  it  differs  markedly  in  size  from  that  race.  It  is 
even  smaller  than  R.  m.  zacatecse  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  it  some- 
what resembles  in  color. 

Specimen  examined. — One,  the  type. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  CATALINJB  Elliot. 

Catalena  Ha&ybst  Mouse. 

Rkithrodontomyi  catalina  Elliot,  Pub.  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  ZooL  Ser.  Ill,  1903,  p.  246. 
Reithrodontomys  megalatiM  catdlinx  Qriunell,  Proc.  Oal.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ser.  4,  III,  1913, 
p.  304. 

Type  locality. — Santa  Catalina  Island,  Cal. 
Distrilmtion. — Santa  Catalina  Island,  Cal. 


1  CoUeotioo  Am.  Mos.  Nat.  Hist. 
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ChaaraeUra. — Similar  to  hngicaudua  but  larger  and  slightly  paler. 

Color. — Warn  spring  pelage:  ^  Upperparts  mixed  light  ochraceous- 
buff  and  blackish  brown,  darkest  on  back,  but  without  a  distinct 
dorsal  stripe;  imderparts  white,  tinged  with  buff  in  pectoral  region; 
tail  dark  hair-brown  above,  white  beneath;  ears  hair-brown,  clothed 
with  ochraceous  hairs. 

8huU. — ^Larger  than  that  of  B.  m.  lorhgieavdua,  but  not  otherwise 
different. 

lieasurementa. — ^Average  of  10  adults  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  169  (165-175);  tail  vertebra,  94  (90-99);  hind  foot,  18.6 
(18-19.5).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

RemarJca. — So  far  as  known  this  is  the  only  insular  species  in  the 
genus.  Mr.  C.  P.  Streator,  who  collected  a  series  in  1892,  found  the 
mice  abundant  on  the  island  in  brush  and  cactus. 

Specimens  examined. — Twenty-eight,  from  type  locality. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  RAVIVENTRIS  RAVIVENTRIS  Dixon. 
Rbd-bxllibd  Ha&ysst  Mouse. 
(PI.  I,  fig.  9;  PL  IV,  fig.  9.) 
ReWarodorUomyi  ravivenlrii  Dixon,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XXI,  1908,  p.  197. 

Type  locality. — ^Redwood  City,  Cal. 

DistrilnUion. — Salt  marshes  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  Cal. 

CharacUrs. — ^milar  to  B.  m^alotis  longica/udus  but  upperparts 
darker  and  imderparts  reddish;  skull  larger;  tail  slightly  shorter. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  mixed  black  and  pinkish  cinnamon,  the  black 
predominating  on  dorsal  area;  sides  pale  tawny  in  some  individuals; 
underparts  pinkish  cinnamon  (rarely  with  a  small  white  spot  on  chin) ; 
ears  black  or  fuscous  on  both  surfaces,  with  a  tuft  of  ochraceous  hairs 
at  anterior  base;  hind  feet  and  tail  usually  very  dark,  varying  from 
fuscous  to  clove-brown  or  sepia,  the  tail  slightly  paler  beneath,  but 
feet  usually  darker  beneath;  toes  whitish;  front  feet  sepia,  often 
tinged  with  bufiy  white. 

ShjXL — ^Decidedly  larger  than  that  of  B.  m.  hngicofudus;  with  rela- 
tively shorter  rostrum;  nasals  and  palatal  foramina  shorter;  zygo- 
mata more  widely  expanded  anteriorly. 

Measuremen;ts. — ^Average  of  21  from  lype  locality:  Total  length, 
130.7  (120-142);  taU  vertebra,  64.8  (56-74);  hind  foot,  16.6  (1&-18). 
Average  of  8  from  Melrose  Marsh,  Alameda  County:  137;  66;  17.7. 
SkuU:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

RemarJes. — ^This  species  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
characters  and  limited  distribution.  It  is  the  darkest  form  found 
in  the  United  States  and  the  only  one  having  reddish  underparts. 
In  color  it  most  nearly  resembles  B,  australis  of  Costa  Bica,  but  the 
underparts  are  even  darker  than  in  that  species. 

1  Freih  pelage  not  seen. 
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It  is  apparently  confined  to  the  salt  nuyrshes  in  the  southern  part  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  although  in  many  places  its  range  abuts  on 
that  of  longieaudus,  no  eridence  of  intergradation  between  them  has 
been  discovered.  Two  specimens — one  from  Palo  Alto  and  one  from 
Berkeley — have  whitish  underparts  but  in  other  respects  are  typi- 
cal ravwentria.  Intergradation  with  haliccgtes  seems  probable.  The 
pelage  of  both  of  these  marsh  forms  is  longer  and  seemingly  tiiicker 
than  that  of  hngieaudus. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  44,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

California:  Bericeley,  2;  Elmhunt,  1;*  MelKwe  Marsb,  Alameda  Ooimty,  13,-^ 
Palo  Alto,  4;3  Redwood  City,  24.* 

REITHRODONTOMYS  RAVIVENTRIS  HALICXETES  Dixon. 

PSTALUKA  MaXSH  HaBYBST  MoUSS. 

(PI.  I,  fig.  10;  PI.  IV,  fig.  10.) 
ReiihrodonUmyi  halicoUe$  Dixon,  Univ.  Oal.  Pub.  in  Zool.,  V,  1909,  p.  271. 

Type  locality, — Salt  marsh  3  miles  south  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

IHstriJmtion. — Salt  marshes  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  Suisun  Bay,  and  the 
lower  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Rivers. 

C%arckj^«r«.— Similar  in  color  to  raviv&ntria  but  laiger;  underparts 
white;  ears  and  feet  paler;  tail  more  distinctly  bicolor.  Compared 
with  B.  m.  longica/udua:  Decidedly  larger  and  darker,  with  a  large 
white  patch  on  the  throat;  skull  larger,  with  more  widely  spreading 
zygomata. 

Color, — Fresh  pelage:  Upper  parts  ochraceous-buff,  heavily  mixed 
on  the  back  with  black;  sides  ochraceous-buff  without  a  well-defined 
lateral  line;  underparts  white  (the  bases  of  hairs  plumbeous),  some- 
times irregularly  blotched  with  ochraceous-buff;  throat  and  sides  of 
mouth  pure  white  to  base  of  hairs;  sides  of  nose  and  eye  ring  blackish; 
ears  and  upper  smface  of  tail  fuscous  or  fuscous-black;  underside  of 
tail  dull  grayish  white  with  a  buffy  tinge;  feet  white  or  buffy  white. 
Worn  pelage:  Decidedly  more  ochraceous,  the  black  tips  of  the  hairs 
seemingly  worn  off. 

SJcvU. — Similar  to  that  of  ramveniris;  laiger  than  that  of  B.  m. 
longicavdus;  zygomata  usually  (at  least  in  adults)  widely  expanded 
anteriorly. 

Measurements, — ^Average  of  13  from  type  locality:  Total  length,  156 
(149-64);  taU  vertebrae,  82  (75-85);  hmd  foot  17.7  (17-19).  Skull: 
(See  table,  p.  81). 

BemarTcs. — ^This  form,  although  living  only  a  short  distance  from 
ravivenbris  and  imder  seemingly  identical  conditions,  is  readily  sep- 
arable from  it.    Nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a  connecting  form  between 

1  GoUeotlon  lius.  Vert.  Zool.,  Unly.  of  CaL  *  Three  from  CoIleoUon  Mus.  Vert.  J7oot 
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raviveniris  and  langicauduSf  being  larger  than  either  with  upperparts 
fully  as  dark  as  raviventria.  The  underparts  are  whiter  than  in 
longicavduSy  the  latter  usually  being  more  or  lees  tanged  with  pale 
ochraceous-buff .  The  close  resemblance  between  Judiecetes  and  rem- 
ventris  in  skull  characters  and  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  speci- 
mens of  halicaies  examined  from  Petaluma  are  more  or  less  suffused 
beneath  with  ochraceous  (though  neyer  so  completely  as  in  ravivenr 
tris)  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  two  are  subspecifically  related. 
Specimens  of  halieiBles  in  worn  pelage  are  much  redder  dees  blackish) 
than  those  in  fresh  pelage,  thus  rather  closely  resembling  in  coIot 
certain  specimens  of  hmgicaudua. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  who  collected  the  t]rpe  series  of  this  mouse, 
states: 

This  mouae  seenui  to  be  restricted  to  the  salt  marsh,  its  range  being  coextensive  with 
that  of  the  "pickle  grass ^  (Salicomia).  Diligent  search  and  trapping  failed  to  reveal 
its  presence  outside  the  Salicomia  and  no  specimens  of  R.  Umgicauda  could  be  caught 
in  ^e  Salicomia.    The  harvest  mice  use  the  runways  of  Microtus  extensively.* 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  56,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Calif omia:  Brentwood,  1;  Cordelia,  Solano  County,  6,**  Grand  Island  (2  miles 
north  of  Knights  Landing,  Yolo  County),  1;'  Grizzl}  Island,  Solano  County, 
27  f  Petaluma,  21.'» 

BXITHBOD02ffTOMT8  FULVESCENS  GBOITP. 
REITHRODONTOMYS  FULVESCENS  FULVESCENS  AUen. 

SONORAN  HaBVBST  M0U8E. 

ReithrodorUomy$  Ttiexicanus  fulve9een$  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI,  1894, 

p.  319. 
ReUhrodanUmyi/ulveseem  Allen,  Ihid.,  VII,  1895,  p.  138. 

Type  locality. — Oposura,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

DistrUnUum. — ^Mountainous  parts  of  southern  Sonora,  western  Chi- 
huahua, and  northern  Durango. 

Characters. — Size  medium — a  little  larger  than  B.  m.  megalatis,  with 
decidedly  longer  tail;  prevailing  color  of  upperparts  ochraceous-buff 
with  a  pronounced  lat^al  line. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  light  ochraceous-buff,  sparingly  mixed  with 
blackish  brown;  buff  color  most  strongly  marked  on  sides  where  it 
frequently  forms  a  pronounced  lateral  line,  immixed  with  brown ;  front 
and  sides  of  face  tinged  with  grayish;  underparts  white,  sometimes 
faintly  tinged  with  pale  buff;  feet  buffy  white;  ears  hair-brown 
externally,  clothed  on  inner  surface  with  ochraceous-tawny  hairs; 
tail  hair-brown  above,  grayish  white  beneath. 

Shun. — Similar  to  that  of  R.  m.  megalotis  but  slightly  larger;  inter- 
pterygoid  fossa  broader. 

>  UntT.  of  Cal.  Pab.  in  Zool.,  V,  1900,  p.  271.  <  Collectton  Hus.  Vert.  7ooI.,  Univ.  of  Cal. 
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MeatwremerOa.— Type:  Total  length,  183;  tail  rertebre,  102;  liind 
foot,  19.  One  specimen  (subadtilt)  from  Proyidenda  Mines,  Sonars: 
158.5;  84;  20.5.  Average  of  4  (adult  and  subadult)  from  Casas 
Grandee,  Chihuahua:  165  (157-174);  93  (84-97);  20.  SkuU:  (See 
table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — The  mice  of  this  group  may  be  distinguished  from  R.  m. 
megdlatis  by  ihdr  greater  size,  longer  tails,  and  more  intensely  ochra- 
ceous  coloration.  The  present  form  resembles  megdlotis  more  cloeely 
than  do  any  of  the  other  subspecies  and  certain  specimens  of  the  two 
forms  are  colored  almost  alike  on  the  back.  The  sides  of  fulveseens, 
however,  are  more  extensively  buffy  and  less  mixed  with  brown  than 
those  of  megaloHs.  The  skulls  of  fulveseena  may  usually  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  any  member  of  the  megahtis  group  by  the 
greater  breadth  of  the  interpterygoid  fossa.^  The  ranges  of  the  two 
species  meet  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  Chi- 
huahua, but  there  is  no  indication  of  intergradation  between  them. 

This  subspecies  was  the  first  member  of  the  group  to  be  described 
and  the  third  distinctively  Mexican  species  to  receive  recognition. 
Although  described  in  1894,  it  is  still  imperfectly  known,  only  a  small 
number  of  specimens  having  been  collected  in  the  type  region.  At  the 
time  of  naming  this  form  Dr.  Allen  considered  it  a  subspecies  of  mexi- 
canu8^  and  noted  its  close  relationship  to  the  Rio  Grande  form.  Later 
he  accorded  it  specific  rank.  The  abimdant  material  now  available 
from  Mexico  shows  clearly  thtktfuivescens,  tenv/is,  and  intermedins  are 
closely  related  subspecies,  connected  through  central  Mexico  by  a  per- 
fect series  of  intergrades.  The  present  form  apparently  intergrades, 
also,  with  toUecus,  as  indicated  by  a  specimen  from  Inde,  Durango, 
which  agrees  with  falvescens  in  color,  but  has  a  long  tail  like  toUecus, 
and  skull  intermediate  in  size  between  the  two  forms.  The  series 
from  Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua,  agrees  with  the  type  series  in  ex- 
ternal characters,  except  for  a  more  pronounced  grayish  wash  on 
the  head  and  shoulders,  but  the  single  adult  in  the  series  has  a  some- 
what larger  skull  than  any  in  the  Oposura  series.  In  this  character 
it  is  matched  by  a  specimen  from  Parral,  Chihuahua. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  12,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties in  Mexico: 

Sonora:  Oposura,  3;*  Providenda  Mines,  2.^ 
Chihoalitta:  Casas  Grandes,  5;  Parral,  1. 
Durango:  Inde,  1.^ 

i  SkuUsof  12.  m.  ttUunUut  are  aometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  by  this  character  firom  those  of  JS./.  tenuit. 
iThe  name  mexkanui  at  that  time  was  applied  to  all  the  mice  of  this  group  ttom  Texas  and  Ifeiioo. 

*  Collection  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
«  Collection  Field  lius.  Nat.  Hist. 

•  Approaching  tolMovf. 
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RBITHR0D0NT0MY8  FULVESCENS  TENUIS  Allen. 

Mbzxoan  Habybst  Mouse. 

(PI.  II,  fig.  7;  PI.  V.  fig.  7.) 

neithrodanUmyB  tenuis  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mufl.  Nat.  Hkt.,  XII,  1899,  p.  15. 
Reithrodantamys  griteoflawua  Merriam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  568 
(Ameca,  Jalisco). 

Type  locality. — ^Rosario,  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 


Fio.  3.— Dlstribation  of  ReUhrodoniomftfulMMeent  and  subspecies. 

Distribution. — Greater  part  of  Mexico,  except  extreme  northern  and 
southern  portions;  from  southern  Sonora,  Durango,  Zacatecas,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  central  Tamaulipas,  south  to  southern 
Jalisco,  Michoacan,  and  the  coast  region  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Characters. — Similar  to  fulveacens,  but  colors  darker  and  more 
intensely  ochraceous. 
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CdoT. — ^Upperparts  and  sides  rich  ochraceous-buff;  head  and 
shoulders  strongly  ochraceous,  without  trace  of  grayish;  back  more 
heavily  mixed  with  black  than  in  fuk)t8cens;  ears  slightly  darker; 
underparts  usually  grayish  white,  sometimes  faintly  tinged  with  buff; 
tail  hair-brown  above,  grayish  white  below. 

ShuU. — Closely  similar  to  that  of fulvescena. 

Measurememls. — ^Average  of  3  adults  from  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa:  Total 
length,  169  (163-177);  tail  vertebrae,  98  (96-102);  hind  foot,  20.8 
(20.5-21).  Average  of  5  adults  from  Chacala,  Durango:  177;  105; 
21.3.     Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks, — ^This  is  the  most  widely  distributed  member  of  the 
fulvescena  group  and  over  its  extensive  range  shows  remarkably  little 
variation.  Specimens  from  opposite  sides  of  the  continent  can  not 
be  distinguished  by  characters  either  of  skin  or  skull.  There  is  con- 
siderable individual  variation  in  both  color  and  cranial  characters,  but 
none  which  is  correlated  with  distribution. 

The  subspecies  intergrades  yn^fuheaceiiB  in  southern  Sonora,  with 
ifUermedius  in  Nuevo  Leon  and  Tamaulipas,  with  d^ficUU  in  Vera 
Cruz  and  with  toUeeua  in  Michoacan.  Direct  comparison  with  the 
type  has  not  been  possible,  but  specimens  in  the  Biological  Survey 
Collection  from  Mazatlan,  forwarded  to  Mr.  G.  S.  Miller,  jr.,  while  he 
was  in  London,  were  compared  by  him  with  the  type  in  the  British 
Museum  and  foimd  to  agree  very  closely  with  it.  Mr.  Miller  states: 
''I  should  say  there  is  no  question  of  the  identity  of  the  Mazatlan 
specimens  with  ^entm."  In  making  comparisons  these  specimens 
have  been  chiefly  used. 

Specimens  from  Ameca,  Jalisco,  forming  the  basis  of  ^^ gr%»tofijomu^^ 
show  in  comparison  with  ienm%  a  very  slight  cranial  difference,  con- 
sisting of  a  more  inflated  braincase.  In  this  character  they  resemble 
Tielvolus,  although  on  geographical  grounds  they  should  be  approach- 
ing toUecus.  In  color  and  size  they  agree  closely  with  tenms.  The 
type  is  decidedly  more  grayish  on  the  back  and  less  intensely  buffy 
on  the  sides  than  is  usual  in  this  subspecies,  but  two  topotypes  agree 
perfectly  with  the  Mazatlan  specimens  of  tenuis.  A  series  from.  Cher 
cala,  Durango,  is  a  little  darker  and  more  richly  colored,  as  well  as 
slightly  larger  than  the  typical  form.  Specimens  from  the  arid  coast 
region  of  Vera  Cruz  (Carrizal,  Santa  Maria,  and  Catemaco)  are  deaiiy 
intermediate  between  tenuis  and  difficUis,  the  ears  and  tails  being 
noticeably  darker  than  in  tenuis  but  the  imderparts  and  backs  paler 
than  in  difficUis, 

Specimens  from  as  far  north  as  Cerro  de  la  Silla  and  Santa  Catarina, 
Nuevo  Leon,  are  referable  to  tenuis,  though  those  from  Santa  Cata- 
rina might  almost  as  well  be  considered  intermedius.  Specimens 
from  Acambaro,  Michoacan,  are  intermediate  in  size  between  temtis 
and  toUecus. 
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Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  127,  from  the  following  local- 
ities in  Mexico: 

Sinaloa:  Sinaloa,  2;  Altata,  1;  Cnliacan,  1;  Maeatlan,  4;  Rio  Magathin,  1. 

Sonora:  Alamos,  6.^ 

JaUaeo:  Ameca,    3;   Atemajac,  2;   Estancia,  1;'    Etzatlan,  6,**   Lagos,  1;   Laa 

Canoas,  2;>  Los  Masos,  1;'  Mascota,  1;  Ocotlan,  2;  Plantinar,  2;  San  Sebaa- 

tian,  8,**  Talpa,  1;  Zapotlan,  7. 
Tepic:  Tepic,  2. 

Dnraago:  Ghacala,  8;  Durango,  3. 
Zaoateeas:  Berrioxabal,  1;  Valparaiso,  5. 
San  Luis  Potoai:  Hacienda  La  Parada,  3. 
Queretaro:  Jalpan,  2;  Tequisquiapam,  2. 
Michoacan:  Acambaro,  2. 
Moreloa:  Cuernavaca,  1.^ 
Ouanajuato:  Santa  Rosa,  1;  Silao,  2. 

Vera  Onu:  Canrizal,  4;  C^temaco,  1;  San  Cailoe,  2,**  Santa  Maria,  4. 
Tamaulipaa:  AltaMiia,  11;  Hidalgo,  9;  Jaumave,  1;  Victoria,  5. 
NuevoLeon:  Cerro  de  la  Silla,  3;  Santa  Oatarina,  3. 

REITHR0D0NT0MY8  FULVESCENS  INTERMEDIUS  Allen. 
Rio  Grande  Harybst  Mouse. 

Odietodon  mexicmus  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  Ill,  1891,  p.  223  (not  Reith- 

Todon  mexicanus  Sauas.) 
Reithrodoniomyi  fnexi4xmu8  inUrmedius  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  1895, 

p.  136. 
Rekhrodantomys  laceyi  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VIII,  1896,  p.  236  (Watson's 

Ranch,  15  miles  south  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.). 
Eeithrodontomyi  intermedius  Bailey,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  25, 1905,  p.  104. 

Type  locality. — ^Brownsville,  Tex. 

Dietributian. — Southern  Texas  and  adjacent  parts  of  Mexico  from 
Del  Rio  to  Brownsville;  east  to  Bexar  and  Bee  Coimties;  north  to 
Wichita  Mountains,  Okla. 

Gharaders. — Very  similar  to  tenuis  but  averaging  duller  and  less 
intensely  ochraceous  above,  and  sides  paler.  Compared  ynihfulves' 
eens:  Upper  parts,  particularly  head  and  shoulders,  deeper  ochraceous. 

Color. —  Winter  pelage  (February):  Groimd  color  of  upperparts 
light  ochraceous-buff,  brightest  on  sides,  strongly  mixed  with  blackish 
brown  on  the  back;  ears  hair-brown,  usually  tinged  with  ochraceous 
on  inner  surface;  tail  hair-brown  above,  grayish  white  beneath;  feet 
white;  imderparts  white,  sometimes  faintly  tinged  with  buff.  Sum- 
fner  {worn)  pelage:  Decidedly  redder  on  back  and  sides,  some  speci- 
mens approaching  dull  orange-cinnamon.  Young:  Colors  grayer  and 
less  ochraceous. 

>  Approaohinf  ffOotictmt. 

*  Collection  Am.  Hus.  Nat.  Hist. 

•  Approaohiiig  iMliofil. 

^Thit  sptcJmen  seams  best  referable  to  thii  subspecies,  althoixgh  on  geographical  groimds  It  should 
beelther  toltoetu  or  UlvoUu. 
^CoOeotioo  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
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SkuU. — ^Very  similar  to  that  of  tenuis,  but  braincase  averagixi^ 
slightly  larger. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  8  adults  from  Rio  Qrande  Valley 
(Matamoras  and  Camargo,  Tamaulipas) :  Total  length,  169  (160-181>  ; 
tail  vertebra,  98  (88-103);  hind  foot,  20.8  (20-21.5).  Skull:  (See 
table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  subspedes  is  most  nearly  related  to  tenuis,  than 
which  it  has  a  much  less  extensive  range.  The  differences  between 
intetTnedms  and  tenuis  are  really  very  slight,  consisting  in  a  more 
intense  suffusion  of  ochraceous-buff  in  tenuis,  especially  noticeable  on 
the  sides.  Specimens  from  Bexar  and  Eerr  (Joimties — the  type  region 
of  ^'laceyi** — average  slightly  grayer  and  less  ochraceous  than  speci- 
mens from  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande,  but  individuals  in  each 
series  may  be  matched  by  those  from  the  other  and  the  differences 
seem  too  sli^t  to  warrant  recognition  of  the  form.  If  both  inter- 
m^dius  and  ''Zaceyi"  were  to  be  recognized,  the  former  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  intermediates  between  tenms  on  the 
one  side  and  **laceyi*'  on  the  other. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  65,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Oklahoma:  Mount  Scott,  9. 

Texas:  Brownsville,  26;  Gorpua  Chriati,  2;  Del  Rio,  2;  Lacey's  Ranch,  near 
KeirviUe,  4;  Padre  Idand,  1;  Rio  Grande  City,  1;  San  Antonio,  3;  San 
Diego,  6;  Santo  Tomaa,  2. 
Tamaulipaa:  Gamaigo,  4;  Matamoroe,  6. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  FULVB8CENS  AURANTroS  An«n. 
Golden  Habybbt  Mouse. 

ReUhrodtmtcmysmexieanusaurfmHui  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  1895,  p.  137. 
ReUhrodontomyi  chrytotia  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mub.,  Zool.  Ser.,  I,  1899,  p.  281 

(Dougherty,  Okla.). 
Reithrodontomya  aurantius  Bailey,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  25, 1905,  p.  105. 

Type  locality. — Lafayette,  La. 

Distribviion. — ^Louisiana  (west  of  the  Mississippi  River),  southern 
and  east-central  Arkansas,  eastern  Texas,  and  eastern  Oklahoma; 
north  to  southwestern  Missouri  (Carthage).  Cbnfined  to  Lower 
Austral  Zone. 

Characters, — C!olors  decidedly  richer  and  darker  than  in  inJterme- 
dius;  skull  slightly  larger. 

Color. — AdvUs  in  umvom  pelage:  Upperparts  varying  from  pinkish 

^imamon  to  ochraceous-tawny,  usually  heavily  mixed  with  blackish 

-^   ^-m;  sides  of  head  and  body  usually  rich  ochraceous  or  tawny  but 

'it  a  pronoimced  lateral  line  where  the  color  of  the  sides  meets 

fro     Ac*^^  underparts;  dark  markings  of  back  frequently  forming  a 

BXidtdUecu 
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distinct  median  band;  ears  dull  sepia,  clothed  on  inner  surface  with 
tawny  hairs;  underparts  grayish  white,  often  with  a  distinct  tinge  of 
pale  buff.  Immature  pddge:  Decidedly  more  grayish,  often  lacking 
entirely  the  bright  tawny  shades.  Variation:  There  is  considerable 
Tariation  in  color  in  this  subspecies,  even  among  adult  specimens. 
This  consists  both  in  the  intensity  of  the  ochraceous  shades  and  in  the 
amount  of  blackish  suffusion  on  the  back  and  sides.  Some  individ- 
uals have  the  whole  back  heavily  sprinkled  with  blackish  hairs, 
while  others  show  only  a  rather  narrow  band  down  the  median  line. 
A  specimen  from  Matagorda  Island  (March  31}  is  quite  exceptional 
in  being  intensely  tawny  over  the  entire  upperparts  with  only  faint 
indications  of  black  hairs  on  the  back,  thus  closely  resembling  speci- 
mens of  Peromyscus  nvitdUi.  Other  individuals  from  the  same  island 
are  normal  in  color. 

STcvU. — ^Very  similar  to  that  of  intemnedius,  but  brainease  averag- 
ing a  little  broader. 

Meambrem^ents. — ^Adult  from  Houma,  La.:  Total  length,  176;  tail 
vertebrae,  100;  hind  foot,  20.  Average  of  5  adults  from  Velasco, 
Tex.:  170;  97;  21.  Average  of  9  young  adults  from  Sour  Lake,  Tex.: 
162  (154-170);  89  (83-94);  20  (19-21).    SkuU:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  subspecies  is  a  well-marked  race,  occupying  the 
humid  or  Austroriparian  division  of  the  Lower  Austral  Zone,  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Although  it  shows  considerable  individual  varia- 
tion and  occasional  specimens— chiefly  inmiature  ones — are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  specimens  of  interm^edius,  the  general  intensity 
of  coloration  shown  by  any  series  of  specimens  makes  identification 
possible  at  a  glance.  The  type  and  topotypes  of  "cAry«atw"  have 
been  examined  and  f omid  to  agree  perfectly  with  specimens  of  auranr 
tiua  from  eastern  Texas. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  88,  from  the  following  local- 
ities: 

Louisiana:  Avery,  5;  Belcher,  1;  Foster  (5  miles  east  of  Shreveport)  1;  Homna, 
1;  Iowa  Station,  1;  Lafayette,  2;  Lecompte,!  (skull);  MerRouge,  4;  Natchi- 
toches, 1. 

Arkanaas:  Beebe,  2;  Delight,  4. 

XiBsouri:  Carthage,  2. 

Oldahozna:  Dougherty,  3;>  Stilwell,  3. 

Texas:  Barnard  Creek,  west  of  Columbia,  6;  East  Caranchua  Creek,  Matagorda 
County,  2;  Elliott,  Matagorda  County,  1;  Hempstead,  8;  Joaquin,  7;  Mata- 
gorda, 5;  Matagorda  Island,  5;  Nacc^ochee,  2;  Selkirk  Island,  Matagorda 
County,  1;  Sour  Lake,  10;  Texarkana,  1;  Velasco,  9. 

1  CoUactioD  Field  Hus.  Nat.  Hist. 
28667^—14 4 
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REirmiODONTOMYS  FULVE8CENS  DIFFIOILIS  Merriam. 

Orizaba  Ha&vbst  Mouse. 

(PI.  II,  fig.  8;  PI.  V,  fig.  8.) 

?  7  Reithrodon  sttimehrasti  De  SauBSure,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.,  2d  Ser.,  XIII,  1861,  p.  3.* 
Ochetodon  mexieanui  Couee,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Fhila.,  1874,  p.  186;  Mon.  N.  Am. 

Rodenda,  1877,  pp.  128-130.    (Not  Reithrodon  mexicanui  Sauas.) 
Reiihrodontamy$  mexicanus  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mufl.  Nat.  Hist.,  YII,  1895,  p.  135;  IX, 

1897,  p.  199  (not  Reithrodon  mexicanus  Sauss). 
ReithrodontompB  difficilia  Merriam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  556. 

Type  locality, — Orizaba,  Vera  Cruz. 

Distrilnition. — ^Interior  mountain  slopes  along  the  southern  end  of 
the  Mexican  table-land  in  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla. 

Oharaders. — Similar  to  <entm|  but  colors  decidedly  darker;  ears  and 
tail  blacker,  and  underparts  more  ochraceous. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  pinkish  cinnamon  mixed  with  blackish  brown, 
in  some  specimens  the  brown  prevailing,  in  others  the  cinnamon; 
sides  of  face  and  body  usually  clear  pinkish  cinnamon,  though  in 
certain  wcnn  or  immature  specimens  this  color  is  nearly  absent; 
ears  fuscous  or  sepia,  usually  with  more  or  less  tawny  hairs  on  inner 
surface;  tail  fuscous  above,  grayish  white  below;  underparts  grayish, 
with  a  strong  wash  of  light  pinkish  cinnamon,  the  latter  color  pre- 
vailing in  the  majority  of  the  individuals;  feet  grayish  ^diite;  ankles 
dusky. 

BhuU. — Closely  similar  to  that  of  temiis;  braincase  averaging  a 
trifle  broader.  Compared  with  B.  megalotia  scUuratus:  SkuU  shorter 
and  relatively  broader,  with  shorter  nasals  and  broader  interptery- 
goid  fossa* 

MedsuremerUa. — ^Average  of  6  (subadult)  from  type  locality: 
Total  length,  170  (162-177);  tail  vertebras,  96.6  (88-101);  hind  foot, 
19.5  (19-20).  Adult  from  Maltrata,  Vera  Cruz:  172;  97;  21.  Skull: 
(See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  is  the  darkest  of  the  races  of fulvescens.  Although 
rather  restricted  in  range,  it  is  a  well-marked  form,  easily  diatm- 
guished  from  tenuis  by  its  darker  colors,  but  intergradation  is  clearly 
shown  by  specimens  from  the  coast  region  of  Vera  Cruz  (Carrizal 
and  Santa  Maria).  From  R.  megaHotis  saiuratas,  the  range  of  which 
is  adjacent  to  that  of  difficUis  in  Vera  Cruz,  it  diflfers  in  more  tawny 
coloration,  ochraceous  instead  of  grayish  underparts,  and  smaller 
and  paler  ears. 

i  When  the  type  of  R,  "swnkhraiti"  can  be  oompafed  with  modem  material  it  may  be  possibtoto 
identify  the  species  and  use  the  name.  I  have  seen  photographs  of  the  type  skuU, which  cleaiij  show  it  to 
belong  in  the  typical  subgenus,  and  the  original  desoription  agrees  best  with  the  present  form;  bat  as  no 
definite  t3rpe  locality  Is  assigned  and  the  description  is  inadequate  for  subspedfic  determination,  it  a 
best  to  let  the  name  rtmaln  in  synonymy. 
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Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  36,  from  the  following  local- 
ities in  Mexico: 

Vera  Croz:  Maltiata,  1;  Orizaba,  18;  Mirador,  2;  Jalapa,  14.> 
Puebla:  Tehuacan,  1. 

REITHRODONTOBfYS  FULVESCENS  TOLTECUS  Merriam. 

Toi/rso  Habtbst  Mouss. 

(PI.  II,  fig.  10;  PI.  V,  fig.  10.) 

Reithrodontomyi  levipea  toltecus  Merriam,  Proc.  Waah.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  656. 
Rhithrodantomys  inexspectatus  Elliot,  Field  Ck>Iumb.  Mus.,  Zool.  Ser.,  Ill,  1903,  p. 
145  (Patzcuaio,  Michoacan). 

Type  locality. — ^Tlalpam,  Federal  District,  Mexico. 

Distribution. — ^TaUe-land  region  of  southern  Mexico,  from  southern 
San  Luis  Potosi  to  Michoacan  and  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 

Characters. — Similar  to  tenuis,  but  decidedly  larger  and  slightly 
darker. 

Color. — Upperparts  mixed  black  and  rich  ochraceous-buflf,  with  a 
cinnamon  tinge,  the  black  usually  showing  a  tendency  to  form  a  median 
band  on  the  back  from  nose  to  tail;  sides  pure  ochraceous-buff  or 
sparingly  mixed  with  black;  underparts  with  a  slight  tinge  of  pale 
buff;  tail  fuscous  or  hair-brown  above,  grayish  white  below. 

ShiJl. — Similar  in  shape  to  that  of  tenms  but  decidedly  larger; 
braincase  somewhat  more  inflated,  and  evenly  rounded;  rostrum 
long  and  relatively  slender;  zygomata  nearly  parallel  to  axis  of  skull. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  2  adults  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  193  (189-196);  tail  vertebrsB,  106  (104-108);  hind  foot,  21.5 
(21-22).  One  adult  from  Patzcuaro,  Michoacan:  180;  105;  21. 
Average  of  2  adults  from  Rio  Verde,  San  Luis  Potosi:  192;  110; 
21.8.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  is  a  well-marked  form  of  the  fulvescens  group, 
occupying  the  higher  parts  of  the  Mexican  table-land.  It  is  poorly 
represented  in  the  material  at  hand,  and  its  characters  and  exact 
distribution  are  not  well  known.  Skulls  from  the  same  or  near-by 
localities  show  an  unusual  amount  of  variation  in  size. 

Intergradation  apparently  takes  place  between  toUecus  and  temiis 
and  between  ioUecus  and  Tidvdlus,  but  the  material  at  hand  is 
too  scanty  to  show  this  clearly.  Specimens  from  Rio  Verde,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  from  Zamora  and  Los  Reyes,  Michoacan,  are  con- 
sidered intermediates  between  this  form  and  temiis,  and  specimens 
from  Huajuapam,  Oaxaca,  and  Ghilpancingo,  Guerrero,  interme- 
diates between  it  and  lidvolus.  The  series  from  Los  Reyes  is  very 
puzzling.  Li  color  the  specimens  are  all  exactly  alike,  being  a  little 
darker  and  redder  than  either  temiis  or  typical  ioUecus.    One  speci- 
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men,  an  adult  male,  equals  toUecus  in  size  and  agrees  perfectly  with  it 
in  skull  characters.  Several  other  skulls  in  the  series,  howeTer, 
equally  old,  are  very  much  smaller — as  small,  indeed,  as  typical 
tenms,  while  between  the  two  extremes  is  a  nearly  perfect  series  of 
intergrades. 

Two  specimens  from  Patzcuaro,  Michoacan,  including  the  type  of 
^^inexapedatus/*  do  not  differ  appreciably  from  toltecus.  The  topo- 
type  has  the  underparts  strongly  suffused  with  ochraceous  and  has 
no  white  on  the  tail.  This  species  differs  widely  in  skull  characters 
from  levipes,  with  which  it  was  originally  associated  as  a  subspecies. 

Specimens  examined, — ^Total  number,  30,  from  the  following  locaH- 
ties  in  Mexico: 

Mexioo:  Tlalpam,  3. 

Eldal^:  Marques,  1  (skull);  Zimapan,  1. 

San  Luis  Potosi:  Rio  Verde,  6. 

Miohoaoaa:  Los  Reyes,  13;  Patascuaro,  2;^  Zamoca,  4. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  FULVESCEN8  HELVOLUS  Merriam. 

Oaxaca  Habvbst  Mouse. 

(PI.  II,  fig.  9;  PL  V,  fig.  9.) 

EeithrodorUomy$  griseoftavua  helvolusUermm,  Proc.  Wa^.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  554. 

Type  locality. — Oaxaca  City,  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

DistrihUion. — ^Interior  plateau  of  Oaxaca,  Guerrero,  and  Puebla. 

Oharacters. — ^About  the  size  of  ioltecua  but  differing  in  paler  colors, 
larger  ears,  and  smaller  skuU;  very  similar  to  tenuis,  but  color  of  back 
and  sides  more  pinkish  (less  ochraceous)  and  belly  whiter. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  light  ochraceousnsalmon,  sparingly  lined  with 
black  but  witiiiout  a  distinct  median  band;  underparts  white,  often 
with  a  slight  yellowish  tinge,  but  never  (in  type  series)  with  any 
suffusion  of  ochraceous.  Ears  dark  hair-brown,  clothed  on  inner  sur- 
face with  ochraceous  hairs;  tail  fuscous  or  hair-brown,  soiled  whitish 
below. 

8hiU. — Smaller  than  that  of  toUecus  and  slightly  larger  than  that 
of  tenuis;  braincase  roimded  and  moderately  inflated,  narrowed  pos- 
teriorly; rostrum  rather  short;  interpterygoid  fossa  actually  and 
relatively  broader  than  in  either  toUecus  or  tenuis. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  11  adults  from  type  locaUty:  Total 
length,  189  (181-200);  tail  vertebrae,  110  (104-116);  hind  foot,  20.5 
(20-21);  ear,  13.2  (12.5-13.7).     Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

BemarTcs. — ^This  subspecies  agrees  in  size  with  toUecus,  but  most 
nearly  approaches  termis  in  color  and  cranial  characters.  No  inter- 
mediate specimens  between  Tielvolus  and  tenuis  have  been  examined, 
however,  and  our  present  knowledge  of  the  distribution  indicates  a 

1  Including  type  of  "inextpalatui"  from  Collection  Field  Mvs,  Nat.  Hist. 
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gap  between  the  ranges  cf  these  two  formS|  but  further  collectmg  in 
Michoacan  and  Guerrero  may  show  that  they  intergrade.  From 
toltecus  this  form  differs,  as  afready  pointed  out,  in  having  a  decidedly 
smaller  skull,  larger  ears,  and  whiter  belly.  A  specimen  from  Hua- 
juapam,  Oaxaca,  is  intermediate  in  characters  between  the  two  forms. 
Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  22,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties in  Mexico: 

Oaxaca:  Huajuapam,  1;  Oaxaca,  18;  Yalalag,  1. 
Ouerrero:  Tlalixtaquilla,  1;  Tlapa,  1. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  FULVESCENS  CHIAPENSIS  subsp.  nov. 

Chiapas  Harvest  Mouse. 

Type  from  Canjob,  Chiapas,  Mexico.  No.  132865,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
Biological  Survey  Collection,  ^  adult,  May  2,  1904;  Nelson  and 
Goldman.    Original  No.  16741. 

Distrilmtion. — Highlands  of  Chiapas. 

Characters. — Similar  to  Tielvolus  but  darker  and  smaller,  with  smaller 
ears. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  ochraceous-salmon  heavily  lined  on  back  with 
black  hairs;  lateral  line  of  salmon  moderately  well  defined;  ears  fus- 
cous; underparts  grayish  white;  tail  fuscous  above,  soiled  whitish 
below;  feet  grayish;  ankles  fuscous. 

SkuU, — Not  appreciably  dififerent  from  that  of  Tieholus. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  8  adults  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  169  (163-183);  tail  vertebrae,  96  (92-102);  hind  foot,  20.1 
(20-20.5);  ear,  14.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

BemarTcs. — ^This  is  a  small  dark  form  apparently  most  nearly  related 
to  Tkdvolus.  In  size  and  general  color  it  resembles  tenms  rather  closely, 
but  is  darker,  especially  on  the  head  and  ears.  It  is  almost  as  dark  above 
as  difficUis,  but  has  whiter  underparts.  It  closely  resembles  aurantius 
also,  but  the  underparts  are  more  nearly  pure  white  (never  tinged  with 
buff),  and  the  general  tone  of  the  upperparts  is  slightly  paler.  The 
skull  of  chiapen^  averages  a  little  broader  with  flatter  braincaae  and 
shorter  nasals  than  that  of  amunHnis. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  17,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties in  Mexico: 

Chiapas:  Canjob,  9;  Comitan,  4;  San  Bartolome,  3;  San  Vicente,  1. 
REITHRODONTOMYS  FULVESCENS  NELSONI  subep.  nov. 
Nelson  Hartest  Mouse. 

Type  from  Colima,  Colima,  Mexico.  No.  iitM>  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
Biological  Survey  Collection,  $  adult.  Mar.  9,  1892;  E.  W.  Nelson. 
Original  No.  2050. 

Distrilmtion. — Coast  region  of  Colima  (and  Jalisco  ?). 
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CharaeUrB, — Smilar  to  tenvis,  but  smaller;  colors  brighter  and  more 
intensely  ochraceous. 

Color. — AduUs:  Upperparts  varying  from  deep  ochraceous-buff  to 
pinkish  cinnamon,  mixed  on  top  of  head  and  back  with  black;  under- 
parts  suffused  (sometimes  heavily)  with  pinkish  buff;  ears  dusky 
hair-brown;  tail  dark  hair-brown  or  fuscous  above,  grayish  white 
below;  fore  feet  pale  buff;  hind  feet  soiled  whitish.  Young:  CokHns 
less  intensely  ochraceous;  underparts  whiter. 

SkvU. — Similar  to  that  of  tenmSj  but  smaller;  zygomata  more 
contracted  anteriorly. 

MeaswremenU, — ^Type:  Total  length,  173;  tail  vertebrae,  95;  hind 
foot,  19.  Average  of  6  from  type  locality:  166;  92;  19^.  Skull: 
(See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks, — ^This  subspecies  is  a  small,  bright-colored  form  occupying 
the  coast  plain  of  Colima  and  perhaps  of  adjacent  States.  Specimens 
from  San  Sebastian  and  Etzatlan,  Jalisco,  are  intermediate  between 
this  form  and  tenuis^  but  seem  to  be  nearer  to  the  latter.  A  single 
specimen  from  Acaponeta,  Tepic,  is  very  small,  and  clearly  referable 
to  nelsoni,  although  on  geographical  grounds  it  might  be  expected  to 
be  tenuis. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  8,  from  the  following  localities 
in  Mexico: 

Colima:  Colima,  7. 
Tepic:  Acaponeta,  1. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  FULVESCENS  MUSTELINUS  subsp.  nov. 

BxrFF-BELUBD  HARVEST  MoUSE. 

Type  from  Llano  Grande,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  No.  71549,  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection,  $  adult,  February  18,  1895; 
E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman.    Origmal  No.  7483. 

Distribviion. — Coast  region  of  Oaxaca  and  Guerrero. 

Characters. — Smilar  to  Tiehdlus  but  colors  darker  and  richer;  un- 
derparts huffy. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  varying  from  ochraceous-salmon  to  rich  pinkish 
cinnamon,  heavily  mixed  on  head  and  back  with  black;  underparts 
strongly  suffused  with  pinkish  buff;  ears  hair-brown;  tail  fuscous 
above,  whitish  beneath;  fore  feet  huffy  white;  hind  feet  grayish 
white. 

ShuU. — Similar  in  size  and  proportions  to  that  of  hdvolus;  nasals 
longer,  narrowed  to  a  point  posteriorly;  palatal  foramina  short,  not 
reaching  plane  of  molars;  bullaa  small. 

Measurements. — ^Tjrpe:  Total  length,  184;  tail  vertebrae,  105;  hind 
foot,  20.  Adult  from  Chilpancingo,  Guerrero:  198;  110;  20.  Skull: 
(See  table,  p.  81). 
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BemarJcs. — ^This  subspecies  is  most  nearly  related  to  Tidvohis,  dif- 
fering from  it  in  much  deeper  coloration.  It  resemples  R.  levipes 
rather  closely  in  external  appearance,  but  differs  widely  from  it  in 
skuU  characters.  A  specimen  from  Chilpancingo,  Guerrero,  has  a 
longer  skull  than  the*  type,  somewhat  suggesting  the  skuU  of  toUecus. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  4,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties in  Mexico: 

Oaxaca:  Llano  Grande,  2. 
.    Guerrero:  Acapulco,  1;  Ghilpancingo,  1. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  AMCENUS  EUiot. 
Tehuantbpbc  Habvsst  Mouse. 
(PL  n,  fig.  1;  PL  V,  fig.  1.) 
RhUhrodorUomyi  anumui  EUiot,  Pioc.  BioL  Boc.  Wash.,  XVIII,  1905,  p.  234. 

Type  locality. — ^Reforma,  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

DistrilnUion. — ^Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Characters. — Size  very  small;  tail  moderate;  similar  in  color  to 
J?.  /.  Tielvolus  but  upperparts  deeper  ochraceous. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  bright  ochraceous-buff,  becoming  tawny-ochra- 
ceous  on  middle  of  the  back,  where  indistinctly  lined  with  black; 
underparts  and  feet  white;  tail  hair-brown  above,  paler  below. 

Shall. — Small,  with  short  heavy  rostrum;  bralncase  moderately  flat 
and  narrowed  posteriorly;  zygomata  slightly  contracted  anteriorly; 
buUse  small  and  flat;  interpterygoid  fossa  very  broad;  palatal  foramina 
long,  reaching  behind  plane  of  molars. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  141;  tail  vertebrae,  81;  hind 
foot,  18.5.     Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

RemarTcs. — ^This  species,  known  from  only  a  single  ^eoimen,  seems 
not  to  be  closely  related  to  any  of  the  recognized  forms.  It  most 
nearly  resembles  R.  f.  Tidvolus  in  color,  but  differs  widely  from  it  in 
size  and  cranial  characters,  being  decidedly  smaller  than  any  other 
species  in  southern  Mexico.  It  inhabits  the  low  coast  plain  bor- 
dering the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  in  southern  Oaxaca. 

Specimen  examined. — One,  the  t3T)e. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  OTUS  Merriam. 
Bio-EABBD  Harvest  Mouse. 
(PL  II,  fig.  2;  PL  V,  fig.  2.) 
ReUhrodoTitamys  levipes  otus  Merriam,  Proc.  Waah.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  656. 

Type  locality. — Sierra  Nevada  de  Oolima,  Jalisco,  Mexico  (altitude 
6,500  feet). 

DistribtOion. — ^Known  only  from  the  type  locaKty. 

Characters\ — Similar  to  R.f.  toUecuSy  but  tail  longer  and  ears  larger; 
colors  more  ochraceous  and  less  blackish. 
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ColoT. — ^Upperparts  pinkish  cinnamon  with  an  ochraceous  tingOy 
mixed  with  brownish  black;  imderparts  heavily  washed  with  lig^t 
pinkish  dnnamon;  sides  without  a  distinct  lateral  line  of  ochraceons; 
ears  between  fuscous  and  hair-brown  with  scattering  ochraceous  hairs 
on  inner  surface;  front  feet  dull  buffy  white;  hind  feet  grayish,  with 
a  tinge  of  buff;  ankles  daric  hair^brown;  tail  hair-brown  above, 
soiled  whitish  below. 

SkvU. — Similar  in  size  and  shape  to  that  of  R.f.  tdUeeus  but  brain- 
case  flatter  and  zygomata  narrowed  anteriorly;  nasals  and  pre- 
maxill»  as  in  toUecus;  audital  bullie  also  similar  (larger  than  in  R. 
levipes);  foramen  magnum  very  laige;  molars  with  simple  enamel 
pattern,  as  in  ihefulvescena  group. 

Measurement^. — ^Type:  Total  length,  202;  tail  vertebrae,  120;  hind 
foot,  22.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^Thia  seems  to  be  a  well-marked  species,  but  as  only  a 
single  specimen  is  known  its  relationships  are  not  clear.  In  skuU 
characters  it  resembles  R.  f.  toUecus  rather  closely  and  differs  from 
R.  levipes  in  having  a  longer,  narrower  skull,  with  laiger  bullae  and 
no  subsidiary  enamel  loops  on  the  upper  molars,  being  therefore  in 
the  typical  subgenus.  The  ground  color  of  the  upperparts  is  similar 
to  that  of  toUecus,  but  is  a  little  duller  and  the  blackish  median 
band  is  lacking;  the  underparts  are  decidedly  more  ochraceous. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  intergrades  with  toUecus,  so  for 
the  present  it  seems  best  to  consider  it  a  distinct  species.  The 
simple  enamel  pattern  of  the  molars  shows  it  to  be  not  closely  related 
to  levipes,  which  is  in  the  subgenus  Aporodon. 

Specimen  examined. — One,  the  type. 

xxtthbobohtoicts  buvsscxns  oboup. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  RUFESCENS  EUFESCEN8  AUen  &  Chapman. 

RuysscBNT  Habybst  Mouse. 

ReithrodonUmiyi  rufescens  Allen  &  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.  Mub.  Nat.  Hist.,  IX,  1897, 
p.  199. 

Type  locality. — Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

DistrihUion. — ^Mountain  slopes  of  eastern  Mexico  in  the  States  of 
Queretaro,  HBdalgo,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Oaxaca. 

Chara^iers. — ^Larger  than  R.  fulvescens  difficUis  and  much  darker; 
sides  lacking  the  bright  ochraceous  line  characteristic  of  the  fulves- 
cens group;  tail  blackish,  unicolor. 

Color. — Fresh  pelage  (April  specimens,  Jalapa, Vera  Cruz):  Upper- 
parts  tawny,strongIymixed  with  black  over  the  entire  dorsal  areafirom 
nose  to  tail;  sides  nearly  pure  tawny;  ears  varying  from  fuscous  to 
fuscous-black;  feet  bufly  white  washed  with  fuscous;  tail  fuscous, 
nearly  unicolor,  clothed  with  scattered  grayish  hairs;  imderparts 
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heavily  washed  with  pinkish  cinnamon.  Worn  pelage  (July  specimens; 
ffico,  Vera  Cruz):  Underparts  somewhat  paler;  ears  and  tail  blacker. 

SkvU. — ^Larger  than  that  of  R.fulvescens  difficilia,  with  longer  and 
rdatively  slenderer  rostrum;  braincase  usually  subglobular  (occasion- 
ally moderately  flattened) ;  nasals  long  and  narrowed  posteriorly  to  a 
point,  ending  about  on  a  line  with  premaxillse;  zygomata  moderately 
contracted  anteriorly;  audital  bullsB  relatively  small;  palatal  foramina 
long,  reaching  to  or  beyond  plane  of  first  molars.  Enamel  pattern  of 
upper  molars  in  some  specimens  simple,  in  others  showing  incomplete 
subsidiary  loops  and  small  accessory  tubercles. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  10  adults  from  Jico  and  Jalapa,  Vera 
Cruz:  Total  length,  176  (168-182);  tail  vertebra,  98  (93-104);  hind 
foot,  20  (18-21).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  subspecies  is  one  of  the  darkest  forms  in  the  genus. 
It  has  a  rather  limited  range  in  the  humid  mountainous  parts  of 
eastern  Mexico,  intergrading  with  lutedlus  in  Oaxaca  and  Guerrero. 
Its  range  overlaps  slightly  that  of  B.fidvescens  difficUis  (both  species 
occurring  at  Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz),  but  it  does  not  intei^ade  with  any 
member  of  the  fulvescens  group.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
them  by  its  dark  tawny  coloration  and  unicolor  tail. 

In  dental  characters  this  species  is  quite  inconstant,  as  pointed  out 
above;  it  is  considered  an  aberrant  member  of  the  subgenus 
BeUhrodorUoTnys,  bridging  the  gap  between  it  and  Aporodon  in  much 
the  same  way  that  levipes  does. 

SpedTnens  examined. — ^Total  number,  15,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties in  Mexico: 

Vera  Cruz:  Jalapa,  10;*  Jico,  8. 
Puebla:  Huauchinango,  3. 
Queretaro:  Pinal  de  Amolee,  1. 
Oaxaoa:  Reyes,  1. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  RUFESCENS  LUTEOLUS  eubap.  nov. 

Yellow  HABvasr  Mousb. 

(PI.  II,  fig.  6;  PI.  V,  fig.  6.) 

Type  from  Juquila,  Oaxaca,  Mexico  (altitude  6,000  feet).  No. 
71668,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection,  9  adult,  Feb.  28, 
1896;  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman.     Original  No.  7579. 

Distaribution. — ^Mountains  of  Oaxaca  and  Guerrero. 

Characters. — Similar  to  rufescens  but  colors  brighter  and  less 
blackish;  ears  larger  and  tail  longer;  skull  with  flattened  braincase; 
molars  wi^out  accessoiy  cusps. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  and  sides  rich  ochraceous-buff,  varying  to 
pinkish  cinnamon,  more  or  less  darkened  on  the  back  with  blackish 
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brown;  underparts  light  pinkish  cinnamon;  tail  usually  bic<dor, 
fuscous  aboye,  soiled  whitish  below;  fore  and  hind  feet  whitish, 
tinged  with  buff;  ankles  dusky;  ears  fuscous  on  both  surfaces. 

Shun. — Sunilar  to  that  of  rufescens  but  averaging  broader;  bram- 
case  very  flat;  nasals  decidedly  narrow  posteriorly,  ending  on  a  line 
with  premaxillffi;  audital  bull»  rather  small  (as  in  rufescens). 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  8  adults  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  181  (169-199);  tail  vertebne,  103  (92-112);  hind  foot>  20.4 
(20-21).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  subspecies  is  a  well-marked  race  of  rufescens, 
occupying  the  mountains  of  the  wiest  coast  of  southern  Mexico.  It 
closely  resembles  B.  cciimse  nerterus  in  color,  but  differs  from  it 
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Fio.  4.  Distribution  of  BHtkrodontomyt  rufeKtm,  R.  dor»aiU,  B.  auttralis,  R,  eoUmm,  JS.  sOeai, 
and  subspecies. 

in  skull  characters.  Additional  material,  however,  may  show  that 
nerterus  intergrades  with  the  present  form. 

Specimens  from  Omilteme,  Guerrero,  are  slightly  darker  than  the 
type  series  and  one  of  them  has  a  unicolor  tail,  as  in  rufescens.  These 
specimens,  as  also  one  from  the  mountains  west  of  Oaxaca  Gty, 
are  considered  intermediate  between  rufescens  and  hUeolus.  Speci- 
mens from  the  type  locality  of  this  form  show  no  approach  to  the 
subgenus  Aporodonf  but  in  the  series  from  Omilteme  ia  one  specimen 
having  well-developed  subsidiary  tubercles,  as  is  frequently  seen  in 
the  subspecies  rufescens. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  15,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties in  Mexico: 

Oaxaca:  Juquila,  11;  mountaiDB  16  miles  west  of  Oaxaca,  1. 
Guerrero:  Omilteme,  3. 
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REITHRODONTOMYS  ALLENI  sp.  nov. 
Allbn  Habybst  Mouse. 

Type  from  mountains  near  Ozolotepec,  Oaxaca,  Mexico  (altitude 
10,000  feet).  No.  71563,U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biolo^cal  Survey  Collection, 
e  adult,  Mar.  27, 1896;  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman.  Original 
number  7749. 

Distribution. — ^Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

CharacUra. — ^Externally  similar  to  R.  c.  colimx  but  back  darker, 
imderparts  whiter,  and  tail  longer;  skull  apparently  nearest  to  that 
of  R.  mfeacena  luteolua. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  mixed  black  and  light  pinkish  cinnamon ;  darkest 
along  the  median  line;  sides  without  a  lateral  line,  less  richly  colored 
than  in  coUmx  and  much  less  so  than  in  luteolua]  underparts  white; 
ears  pale  fuscous;  tail  fuscous  above,  slightly  paler  beneath;  front 
feet  buflfy  white;  hind  feet  grayish  white,  washed  vdth  hair-brown; 
ankles  dusky. 

STcvU} — ^Apparently  similar  to  that  of  luteolua j  but  smaller;  bullas 
similar;  rostrum  short  and  broad;  nasals  longer  than  premaxillsB  and 
narrowed  to  a  point  at  posterior  end;  zygomata  standing  out  rather 
squarely;  molars  without  accessory  enamel  loops. 

Meaaurements. — ^T^pe:  Total  length,  182;  tail  vertebrae,  100;  hind 
foot,  19.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81).^ 

RemarJca. — ^This  species,  although  Uving  at  a  high  altitude  and 
somewhat  resembling  in  color  one  of  th^  members  of  the  chryaopaia 
group,  nevertheless  seems  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  R.  rufeacena 
luteolua f  which  occupies  the  lower  foothill  country  below  the  range  of 
oMeni.  The  skull  of  aTleni  resembles  that  of  luteolua  in  having  small 
buUsd  and  long  nasals  narrowed  posteriorly.  Externally  aUeni  is 
paler  than  luteolua  and  has  white  underparts.  Additional  material 
may  show  it  to  be  a  subspecies  of  the  latter.  The  species  is  named 
for  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  recognition  of  his  extensive  work  on  the  genus. 

Specimen  examined, — One,  the  type. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  COLDLE  COBBLE  Merriam. 

OoLiMA  Volcano  Habvest  Mouse. 
(PI.  II,  fig.  6;  PL  V,  fig.  6.) 
ReitkrodorUomys  coUtox  Merriam,  Ploc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sd.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  551. 

Type  locality. — Sierra  Nevada  de  Colima,  Jalisco,  Mexico  (altitude, 
12,000  feet). 

Diatribution. — ^Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

(Jharactera. — ^Externally  similar  to  R.  c.  chryaopaia,  with  long,  woolly 
pelage,  but  smaller  and  paler;  skull  similar  to  that  of  R.  c.  tolucx,  but 
smaller  and  with  simple  enamel  pattern. 

>  Type  and  only  spedmen  badlj  broken;  shape  of  braincase  not  known. 
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Color. — Upperparts  dull  ochraceous-buflf  (slightly  paler  than  in 
chrysopsis),  sparingly  mixed  with  black  on  the  back,  the  median 
dorsal  band  only  faintly  indicated;  sides  paler  but  without  lat^^al 
Une  of  buff;  ears  fuscous;  imderparts  pinkish  buff;  fore  feet  buffy 
white,  washed  with  brownish;  hind  feet  haiivbrown,  becoming  white 
toward  the  toes;  tail  pale  fuscous  above,  grayish  white  beneath. 

SJeuU. — Similar  in  shape  to  that  of  JB.  c.  tclucwy  but  slightly  smaller, 
with  less  inflated  braincase;  rostrum  a  httle  shorter  and  broader; 
zygomata  standing  out  a  httle  more  squarely  anteriorly;  nasals 
long,  ending  on  plane  of  premaxillse;  interpterygoid  fossa  rath^* 
wide  (as  in  chrysopsis) ;  bull»  intermediate  in  size  between  those  of 
chryso'psis  and  tolucsR;  palatal  foramina  short  and  widely  open; 
enamel  pattern  of  upper  molars  simple,  with  only  a  trace  c^  a  sub- 
sidiary enamel  loop. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  2  specimens  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  165.5;  tail  yertebr»,  90;  hind  foot,  20.  Skull:  (See  table, 
p.  81). 

Remarks, — ^This  species  resembles  externally  the  members  of  the 
chrysopsis  group,  but  the  absence  of  sudsidiary  loops  on  the  upper 
molars  makes  it  necessary  to  place  it  in  the  rufescens  group  in  the 
typical  subgenus.  It  is  apparently  a  conneotant  species  between 
the  two  subgenera. 

Specimens  examined. — Two,  from  type  locality. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  COLIMiE  NERTERUS  Merriam. 

OOLDIA  HaRYEBT  MoUBB. 

Reitkrodontomys  colirrva  nertena  Merriam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  651. 

Type  locality. — Sierra  Nevada  de  Colima,  Jalisco,  Mexico  (altitude, 
6,500  feet). 

Distribution. — ^Enown  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Characters. — Similar  to  colimx,  but  ochraceous  color  more  intense, 
pelage  shorter,  and  tail  longer;  skull  slightly  smaller. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  de^p  ochraceous-buff,  nearly  pure  on  sides, 
mixed  with  black  on  median  dorsal  area;  underparts  heavily  washed 
with  light  ochraceous-bu£f;  ears  fuscous,  shading  to  fuscous-black; 
tail  indistinctly  bicolor,  pale  fuscous  above,  dusky  drab  below;  feet 
buffy  white,  shaded  with  dusky;  ankles  dark  hair-brown. 

Shall. — Slightly  smaller  than  that  of  cdima^  but  of  essentially  similar 
shape;  nasals  considerably  shorter;  interpterygoid  fossa  relatively 
wide;  enamel  pattern  of  upper  molars  simple.  Compared  with 
Ivie^^Ms:  Braincase  narrower  and  higher;  rostrum  slenderer;  nasals 
broader  at  posterior  end;  bulla  smaller  but  more  inflated  (rounder); 
palatal  foramina  shorter.  Oompared  with  R.  r.  rufescens:  Braincase 
higher;  rostrum  and  nasals  shorter;  bullsB  more  inflated. 
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Me<i8urements. — ^Type  (9  ad.):  Total  lengtJi,  190;  tail  vertebrcB, 
110;  hind  foot,  20;  ear  from  notch,  14.5;  topotype  (<?  ad.):  182; 
99;  21.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  f(»Ta  closely  resembles  B.  rufescena  hdecius,  both 
in  color  and  in  the  character  of  the  pelage,  which  is  shorter  and  less 
wooly  than  in  fi.  colimK  coUmsR,  which  liyea  at  higher  altitudes. 
Compared  with  lutedua  the  present  form  is  a  slightly  paler  shade  of 
ochraceous-buff.  Its  skull  characters  indicate  close  relationship  to 
colimse  and  necessitate  its  separation  from  luteolua^  but  additional 
material  may  serve  to  connect  the  two  groups,  making  hiteolus  a  sub- 
species of  colimm. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Two,  from  type  locality. 

REITHR0D0NT0MY8  D0RSALI8  Merriam. 
Black-backed  Haryest  Mouse. 
(PI.  II,  fig.  4;  P1.V,  fig.  4.) 
ReUhrodcmtomyB  dorBalis  Meitiam,  Proc.  Waeh.  Acad.  Sci,  III,  1901,  p.  557. 

Type  locality. — Calel,  Guatemala. 

Distrihutian. — ^Highlands  of  Chiapas  and  Guatemala. 

Characters. — Smaller  than  R.  mfescens  luteolus,  with  blacker  back 
and  paler  sides;  skull  with  higher  braincase. 

Color. — Fresh  pelage  (January):  Upperparts  ochraceous-buflP, 
mixed  with  black,  with  a  well-defined  median  band  or  stripe  of  black; 
sides  varying  from  ochraceous-buflf  to  pinkish  cinnamon,  sometimes 
with  a  rather  pronoimced  lateral  line  next  to  the  belly;  underparts 
washed  with  light  ochraceous-buff;  ears  fuscous-black,  darker  than 
in  luteolus;  tail  bicolor,  fuscous  above,  grayish  white  beneath;  hind 
feet  grayish  white;  front  feet  buffy  with  a  dusky  stripe  reaching  half- 
way to  the  toes.  Worn  pelage:  General  tone  redder  (pinkish  cinna- 
mon to  pale  tawny) ;  black  dorsal  area  much  less  clearly  defined. 

SlcuU. — Resembling  that  of  R.  r.  rufescens  in  general  shape,  but 
averaging  smaller,  with  larger  bull».  Compared  with  R.  r.  luteolus: 
Smaller;  braincase  decidedly  more  inflated;  interpterygoid  fossa 
much  narrower.  Compared  with  saturatas:  Larger,  with  heavier 
rostrmn  and  more  widely  expanded  zygomata.  The  upper  molars 
in  a  majority  of  the  specimens  examined  have  a  simple  enamel  pat- 
tern, but  some  specimens  show  an  incomplete  subsidiary  loop  and 
well-developed  accessory  tubercles  on  the  outer  border,  thus  com- 
pletely bridging  the  gap  between  the  two  subgenera. 

Measuremenis. — ^Average  of  10  specimens  (adult  and  subadult)  from 
type  locality:  Total  length,167.5  (160-175);  tail  vertebrce,  90  (82-96) ; 
hind  foot,  19.3  (19-20).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

RemarTcs. — ^This  species,  although  clearly  belonging  to  the  rufescens 
group,  seems  not  to  intergrade  with  luteolus^  its  nearest  neighbor  on 
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the  north.  The  low  country  cm  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  appar- 
ently is  an  effective  barrier  separating  the  ranges  of  these  two  moun- 
tain-loving species. 

The  species  exhibits  considerable  individual  and  seasonal  variation 
in  color.  Specimens  in  worn  pelage  very  much  resemble  similar  speci- 
mens of  rufescena,  but  the  ears  and  tail  are  paler. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  154,  from  the  following 
localities: 

Oiiat«mala:  Galel,  23;  Hacienda  Chancol,  29;  Jacaltenango,  1;  Todos  Santos, 

10;  Volcan  Santa  ICaria,  4;  Zunil,  3. 
Chiapas:  Oanjob,  2;  Comitan,  27;  Pinabete,  8;  San  Cristobal,  6;  Tenejapa,  S; 
Teopisca,  6;  Ttimbak,  33. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  AUSTBAUS  AUSTRALIS  Allen. 

Ira2U  Habyest  Moubx. 

(PL  II,  fig.  3;  PI.  V,  fig.  3.) 

ReithrodonUmyB  auBtralis  Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mu0.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  1895,  p.  328. 
Reithrodontcmys  atistralii  vulcanius  Bangs,  Bull.  Mus.  €k>mp.  Zool.,  XXXIX,  1902, 
p.  38  (Volcan  de  Ghiriqui,  Panama). 

Type  locality. — ^Volcan  de  Irazu,  Costa  Rica. 

Distribution. — ^Mountains  of  Costa  Rica  and  western  Panama. 

Characters. — Similar  to  B.  dorsalis,  but  slightly  smaller,  with 
smaller  ears;  tail  less  sharply  bicolor;  ochraceous  colors  slightly 
deeper  and  black  dorsal  band  less  clearly  defined. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  ochraceous-buflf,  varying  to  pale  orange- 
cinnamon,  rather  heavily  mixed  on  back  with  black;  median  dorsal 
band  usually  very  indistinct;  imderparts  washed  with  light  pinkish 
cinnamon;  ears  pale  fuscous  to  fuscous-black;  tail  fuscous  above, 
grayish  white  beneath;  feet  buflfy  white,  shaded  with  hair-brown; 
wrists  and  ankles  hair-brown. 

SJcuU. — Slightly  smaller  than  that  of  dorsalis,  with  flatter  brain- 
case;  bullae  rather  flat,  averaging  smaller  than  in  dorsalis;  ascend- 
ing arms  of  premaxill®  projecting  a  little  beyond  end  of  nasals; 
upper  molars  simple,  without  accessory  tubercles. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  169  (160-179);  tail  verte- 
brae, 84.5  (82-92) ;  hind  foot,  18.6  (18-19).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarlcs. — ^This  species  belongs  in  the  rufescens  group,  being 
apparently  the  most  southerly  ranging  member  of  the  group  and  of 
the  subgenus.  It  closely  resembles  dorsalis  both  in  color  and  cranial 
characters,  and  additional  material  from  Central  America  may  make 
it  necessary  to  unite  the  two  as  a  single  species. 

The  type  of  ''wlcanius'*  from  Panama  has  been  examined  and 
found  to  agree  closely  with  topotypes  of  australis  in  the  Biological 
Survey  Collection. 
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Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  18,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Costa  Bica:  Volcan  de  Irazu,  17. 
Panama:  Volcan  de  Quiiqui,  1.^ 

REITHRODONTOMYS  AUSTRALIS  MODESTUS  Thomaa. 

NlOABAOUA  HA&ySST  MOUBB. 

ReUhrodontomys  Ttiodestus^  Thomas,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ser.  7,  XX,  1907,  p.  163. 

Type  locality. — Jinotega,  Nicaragua. 

IHstrihution. — Known  only  from  vicinity  of  type  locality. 

Characters. — Closely  similar  to  australis,  but  underparts  whiter  and 
tail  darker. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  mixed  black  and  dull  ochraceous-buflf,  with 
a  fairly  well-defined  median  band  of  blacldsh;  underparts  grayish 
white,  rarely  with  a  faint  tinge  of  light  ochraceous-bu£P  and  a  pectoral 
spot  of  the  latter  color;  tail  distinctly  bicolor,  except  at  the  tip, 
fuscous  above,  soiled  whitish  below;  ears  fuscous;  hind  feet  grayish 
white;   ankles  dusky;   front  feet  buffy,  with  a  dusky  stripe. 

SJcvU. — ^Not  seen.  Apparently  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  aus- 
tralis, vnth  smaller  audital  bullae. 

Measurements. — Type:  "Head  and  body,  59;  tail,  70;  hind  foot 
(ft.  u.),  16.6;  ear,  12.5."    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Renuirks. — ^This  form  appears  to  be  very  closely  related  to  aus- 
tralis,  but  the  material  at  hand  is  too  scanty  to  show  clearly  its 
characters.  The  color  description  above  is  from  specimens  taken  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Richardson  at  San  Rafael  del  Norte  and  kindly 
loaned  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. These  differ  from  Thomas's  description  of  the  type  in  having 
ochraceous  instead  of  "drabby"  sides  and  pectoral  spot,  and  tail 
distinctly  whiter  beneath.  The  Richardson  specimens  are  without 
complete  skulls,  so  a  study  of  the  cranial  characters  has  not  been 
possible.  Mr.  W.  H.  Osgood,  who  compared  the  type  specimen  with 
material  from  the  Biological  Survey  Collection,  notes  that  its  skull 
is  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  OMstralis,  the  prema^cillsB  shorter,  and 
the  audital  bull®  somewhat  smaller. 

Specimens  examined: 
Nioaragrua:  San  Rafael  del  Norte,  8.' 

Subgenus  APOBODON  nobis. 

Type. — Reiih/rodcniomys  tenuirostris  Merriam. 

Subgenerie  characters. — ^Upper  molars  with  subsidiary  enamel  loops 
in  the  outer  primary  reentrant  angles,  these  loops  in  most  species 
reaching  the  outer  border  of  the  tooth  and  appearing,  when  viewed 
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in  profilei  as  prominent  acceeaoiy  tubeiclee;  in  other  species  (chrys- 
opais  group)  the  enamel  loops  sometimes  do  not  reach  the  outer 
border  of  tiie  tooth  and  the  accessory  tubercles  are  of tai  abs^at  or 
much  reduced. 

Remarks. — ^The  subgenus  Aporodon,  while  not  sharply  set  off  from 
BeUhrodontomys  by  any  constant  ead;emal  characters,  differs  so 
widely  in  the  molar  pattern  as  described  above  that  its  s^;r^ation 
seems  d^irable. 

It  includes  several  well-marked  groups,  some  of  which  |x>8se8s 
striking  characters,  both  cranial  and  external,  while  other  species 
resemble  the  typical  subgenus  in  all  but  the  tooth  characters. 

The  tenuirvstria-microdon  group  (including  also  creper)  and  the 
mexica/nys  group  (including  miUeri,  adderstrdmi,  and  gracilis)  show  the 
greatest  amount  of  differentiation  from  typical  Bei(hrodoniomys. 
These  agree  in  having  the  outer  wall  of  the  anteorbital  foramen  rela- 
tively narrow  (usually  much  narrower  than  width  of  intcfrpterygoid 
fossa),  broad  interpterygoid  fossa,  short  palatal  foramina,  unicolor 
tail,  and  dense  pelage  (rather  woolly  in  most  species)  of  a  uniform 
tawny  or  ochraceous  color,  without  pronounced  darker  grizzling.  In 
all  species  in  these  groups  the  subsidiary  enamel  loops  of  the  upper 
molars  are  well-developed  and  in  unworn  specimens  appear  as  promi- 
nent tubercles. 

The  chrysopsis  group  approaches  the  typical  subgenus  in  having 
the  outer  wall  of  anteorbital  foramen  broader,  interpterygoid  fossa 
narrower  and  palatal  foramina  longer.  The  subsidiary  enamel  loops 
of  the  upper  molars  are  always  well  developed,  but  are  usually  (except 
in  perotensis)  not  continuous  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  tooth  and  the 
accessory  tubercles  are  absent  or  much  reduced.  The  pelage  is  long 
and  full,  and  somewhat  more  silky  than  in  tenuirostris;  the  upper- 
parts  are  more  or  less  varied  with  black,  and  the  tail  is  bicolor. 

R.  levipes  and  R.  Tiirsuhis  seem  to  be  aberrant  members  of  the 
subgenus,  agreeing  in  the  character  of  the  pelage  with  the  members 
of  the  typical  subgenus,  but  having  the  subsidiary  enamel  loops  of 
the  upper  molars  well  developed. 

BEITHBODONTOMTS  LEVIPES  OBOUP. 

REITHRODONTOAfYS  LEVIPES  Merriam. 

San  Sebastian  Harvest  Mouse. 
(PL  III,  fig.  2;  PI.  VI,  fig.  2;  PL  VII,  figs.  3,  5.) 
Reithrodontomys  levipes  Merriam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  654. 

Type  locality. — San  Sebastian,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

DistribiUion. — Klnown  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Oharaclers. — ^About  the  size  of  R.  fvlvescens  toUecus;  color  more 
decidedly  tawny  than  any  members  of  Hie  fulvescens  group;  skull 
relatively  short  and  broad. 
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Color. — ^Upperpaxts  ochraceons-salmon,  sparingly  mixed  on  back 
with  black;  general  tone  of  sides  between  ochraceous-salmon  and 
ochraceous-orange;  underparts  strongly  suffused  with  light  pinkish 
cinnamon;  fore  and  hind  feet  grayish  white,  sometimes  tinged  with 
the  color  of  the  sides;  ears  pale  fuscouS;  with  ochraceous  hairs  on 
inner  surface;  tail  pale  fuscous  above,  grayish  white  below.  Com- 
pared with  toUecus,  the  ochraceous  color  is  more  intense,  there  is 
much  less  darkening  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  the  underparts 
are  more  intensely  buffy. 

ShuU. — ^About  the  size  of  that  of  B.  f.  toUecvs  but  shorter  and 
broader;  braincase  rather  flat;  zygomata  narrowed  anteriorly;  nasals 
short;  ascending  arms  of  premaxill»  extending  about  1  mm.  beyond 
end  of  nasals;  audital  bull»  very  small;  interpterygoid  fossa  broad; 
palatal  foramina  short  and  widely  open.  First  and  second  upper 
molars  with  accessory  enamel  loops  in  primary  reentrant  angles. 

Measurements. — Average  of  3  adults  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  190  (188-192);  tail  vertebr®,  110.6  (110-111);  hmd  foot, 
20.8  (20.6-21).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

BemarJcs. — ^This  species  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  peculiar 
characters  but  because  of  its  (seemingly)  restricted  range.  It  resem- 
bles somewhat  in  color  and  character  of  pelage  certain  members  of 
the  fidvescens  group,  but  its  skull  characters  place  it  in  the  subgenus 
Aporodon.  It  seems  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  the  much  larger 
TdrsvtuSj  known  only  from  Ameca,  Jalisco. 

At  the  type  locality  of  levipes  occurs  another  much  »naller  species — 
B.fidveseens  tenuis — a  member  of  the  typical  subgenus.  In  the  series 
referred  to  this  species  are  three  specimens  which  combine  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  characters  of  the  two  species.  Externally 
they  differ  very  little  from  levipes  except  in  being  somewhat  leas 
intensely  ochraceous,  both  above  and  below,  and  in  having  rather 
shorter  tails  (103  and  104  mm.).  Their  skulls,  however,  are  decidedly 
narrower  than  those  of  levipes  and  about  intermediate  in  size  betwe^i 
skulls  of  the  latter  and  of  tenuis.  The  upper  molars  have  small  acces- 
sory tubercles  present  in  the  principal  angles,  but  the  enamel  pattern 
is  practically  the  same  as  in  tenuis.  Another  much  smaller  (adult) 
skull  in  the  series  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  the  accessory 
enamel  loop  characteristic  of  the  subgenus  Aporodon.  This  skull 
(No.  88056,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.)  is  smaller  than  those  of  typical  tenuis. 
Anomalous  as  this  situation  may  be,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  expla- 
nation than  that  these  specimens  are  hybrids  between  levipes  and 
tenuis. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Three,  from  type  locahty. 
28657^—14 5 
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REirHRODONTOMYS  HIRSUTUS  Meniam. 
GiAKT  Habtbst  Moubs. 
(H.  ni,  fig.  1;  PL  VI,  fig.  1.) 

ReUhrodorUomyB  hinutus  Mermm,  Pioc.  Wash.  Acad.  8ci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  553. 

Type  locality. — ^Ameca,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

Distributum. — ^Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Characters. — Szeveiy  large;  colors  mtich  as  in  £./.  tenuis,  paler 
than  in  R.  lempee. 

(Mor. — ^Upperparts  ochraceons-buflp,  brightest  on  sides,  sparing 
mixed  on  the  back  with  bladdsh  brown;  underparts  grayish  white, 
usually  with  a  distinct  tinge  of  light  buff;  fore  feet  whitish,  washed 
with  light  buff;  hind  feet  grayish  white,  tinged  with  dusky;  ankks 
fuscous;  tail  paJe  fuscous  above,  grayish  white  below;  ears  brownish 
drab. 

ShiU. — ^Large  and  robust  with  a  well-defined  supra-orfaital  bead 
which  extends  back  to  the  parietals;  braincase  rather  flat  and  some- 
what narrowed  posteriorly;  zygomata  contracted  anteriorly;  rostroin 
and  nasals  short;  ascending  arms  of  premaxillao  extending  back  of 
end  of  nasals;  audital  bulls  very  small;  palatal  foramina  short  and 
wide;  upper  molars  with  subsidiary  enamel  loops. 

MeaswrevMnta. — ^Average  of  6  adults  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  211  (203-233);  taQ  vertebrae,  127  (122-143);  hind  foot,  21i 
(21-22).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^Thia  spedes  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  genus,  being 
exceeded  in  size  of  skull  only  by  R.  tenmrostris,  a  widely  different 
spedes.  So  far  as  known,  it  has  no  near  relative  except  levipes,  and 
from  that  it  differs  both  in  size  and  color.  It  agrees  with  it,  hov" 
ever,  in  every  important  cranial  character — ^heavy  rostrum,  ahoi^ 
and  wide  palatal  foramina,  broad  interpterygoid  fossa,  and  sdqaI 
bullaa. 

In  color,  Mrsutus  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  R.  j.  ten^^ 
which  inhabits  the  same  region,  but  is  hardly  more  than  half  the  siz^ 
of  the  present  spedes. 

Specimens  examined. — Six,  from  type  locaJity. 

BBITHBODONTOMTS  CHBTSOPSIS  OBOUP. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  CHRYSOPSIS  CHRYSOPSIS  Mwriam. 

Volcano  Harvest  Mouse. 

(PL  III,  &g,  3;  PL  VI,  ^.  3;  PL  VII,  &g.  6.) 

ReUhrodontomys  chrysopsis  Merriam,  Proc.  BioL  Soc.  Wash.,  XIII,  1900,  p.  152. 

Type  locality. — ^Mount  Popocatepetl,  Mexico  (altitude  11,600  feet). 
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IHairilmtion. — High  mountains  around  the  valley  of  Mexico;  Mount 
Patamban  and  Mount  Tancitaro  in  Michoacan.  Altitudinal  range 
from  9,000  feet  to  13,500  feet  (timber  line). 

Characters. — Size  large  (ahnost  equaling  R,  Mrsvius);  tail  long; 
pelage  very  long,  soft,  and  silky;  ears  black  or  blackish;  tail  bicolor; 
skull  with  rounded  and  much  inflated  braincase;  buUsB  large. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  a  rich  shade  of  ochraceous,  between  ochraceous- 
buflf  and  orange-buff,  rather  heavily  mixed  on  back  with  black,  the 
latter  color  usually  forming  an  indistinct  median  band;  general  tone 
of  sides  near  pinkish  cinnamon;  ears  fuscous-black;  tail  sharply 
bicolor,  fuscous  above,  grayish  white  beneath;  feet  grayish  white; 
ankles  fuscous;  underparts  strongly  suffused  with  light  pinldsh  cin- 
namon. 

SJcvM. — Of  large  size  (considerably  exceeding  that  of  R.  r.  rufescens) ; 
braincase  subglobular,  usually  much  inflated,  sometimes  moderately 


Fio.  5.— Dlstilbation  of  ReithrodorUomyM  chrytopHs,  R.  perotensis,  R,  l^vipes,  R,  hirsutus,  and  subspecies. 

flattened;  zygomata  slender,  strongly  contracted  anteriorly;  outer 
wall  of  anteorbital  foramen  broad;  rostrum  slender,  narrowing 
gradually  to  the  tip ;  audital  bullsB  veiy  large  and  moderately  inflated ; 
interpterygoid  fossa  relatively  narrow  (compared  with  R.  levipes); 
palatal  foramina  long  (as  in  rufescens);  upper  molars  with  sub- 
sidiary enamel  loops  in  primary  angles,  but  these  usually  not  reaching 
outer  border  of  tooth;  accessory  tubercles  absent  or  much  reduced. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  194;  tail  vertebrae,  108;  hind 
foot,  21.  Average  of  6  specimens  from  Ajusco,  Salazar,  and  Huit- 
zilac:  Total  length,  185  (177-188);  tail  vertebrae,  106  (98-111); 
hind  foot,  20.8  (20-21).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

RemarJcs. — This  handsome  and  striking  species  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountains  about  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  on 
more  or  less  isolated  moimtains  in  western  Michoacan.  It  is  the 
first-described  and  best-known  member  of  a  subalpine  group  of 
spedes  found  on  most  of  the  higher  mountains  of  southern  Mexico 
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and  is  apparently  the  only  form  haying  an  extensive  range.  Speci- 
m^is  from  Mount  Tandtaro  and  Patamban  show  no  characteis  to 
Hiatingiiifth  them  from  the  typical  form.  From  S.f.  Utaeeus,  whixii 
occupies  the  valley  of  Mexico,  ehrysopsis  differs  in  larger  size,  rii^ier 
colors,  longer  pelage,  and  blacker  ears,  as  well  as  in  cranial  char- 
acters. 

On  Mount  Popocatepetl^  Nelson  and  Goldman  found  this  species 
occurring  sparingly  in  grassy  places  in  the  open  forest  from  the  base 
of  the  mountun  up  to  12,000  feet.  On  Mount  Patamban  it  was  most 
numerous  at  about  11,000  feet  Id  the  upper  part  of  the  Canadian 
Zone,  a  few  ranging  to  tJie  extreme  simunit  above  12,000  feet.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  range  it  was  found  among  grass  and  brush. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number^  25,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties in  Mexico: 

Xezioo:  Ajuaco  (11,000  feet),  3;  Mount  Izteccihuatl  (13,600  feet),  1;  Momit 

Popocatepetl  (11,600  feet),  3;  Salazar  (9,000.feet),  1. 
Xorelos:  Huitzilac  (10,000  feet),  1. 
MchoaoTi;  Mount  Tandtaro  (10,000-12,000  feet),  7;  Patamban  (11,000  feet),  9. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  CHRYSOPSIS  TOLUOL  Merriam. 

ToLUCA  Harvest  Moubb. 

RgiihrodontomyB  chrysopm  toluctt  Merriam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  649. 

Type  locality. — North  slope  of  Volcan  Toluca,  Mexico  (altitude, 
11,600  feet). 

Distribution. — Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Characters. — Similar  to  ehrysopsis,  but  slightly  smaller  and  mudi 
less  intensely  ochraceous;  skull  slenderer. 

Cohr. — Worn  pelage:  Upperparts  mixed  black  and  ochraceous- 
tawny  with  a  well-defined  black  median  band,  as  in  ehrysopsis,  but 
lacking  almost  entirely  the  bright  golden  color  shown  by  the  latter; 
ears  fuscous;  front  feet  buffy  white,  with  a  band  of  hair-brown 
reaching  half  way  to  the  toes;  hind  feet  soiled  whitish,  tinged  wiUi 
dusky;  ankles  fuscous;  ring  around  eye  blackish;  underparts  grayish 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  buflF;  tail  hair-brown  above,  grayish  white 
below. 

ShM. — Slightly  smaller  than  that  of  ehrysopsis;  braincase  nar- 
rower; rostrum  slenderer,  much  narrowed  at  the  tip;  bullsB  mudi 
smaller;  subsidiary  enamel  loops  of  upper  molars  low  and  slightly 
developed;  accessory  tubercles  absent. 

Measurem£nts. — ^Type:  Total  length,  180;  tail  vertebr»,  98;  hind 
foot,  21.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  form,  known  from  only  a  single  specimen,  has 
rather  pronounced  characters.  On  account  of  the  worn  conditioii 
of  the  type  specimen,  the  colors  can  not  be  satisfactorily  described. 
Specimens  in  fresh  pelage  will  doubtless  prove  less  different  from 
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chrysopaia  than  is  this  worn  individual,  but  the  underparts  apparently 
are  distinctly  whiter. 

Specimen  examined, — One,  the  type. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  CHRYSOPSIS  ORIZABA  Merriam. 
Mount  Orizaba  Harvest  Mouse. 
ReithrodontomyB  oruahst  Merriam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  550. 

Type  locality. — ^Mount  Orizaba,  Puebla,  Mexico  (altitude,  9,500 
feet). 

Distribution. — ^Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Characters. — ^Externally  the  same  as  chrysopsis;  skull  narrower  and 
buUie  smaller. 

Color. — ^As  in  ckrysopsis. 

SkuU.^ — ^Apparently  smaller  than  that  of  chrysopsis,  but  length  of 
skull  and  shape  of  zygomata  not  known;  braincase  narrower,  audital 
bullsB  deddly  smaller;  molar  series  and  nasals  shorter;  subsidiary 
enamel  loops  of  m?  well  developed,  of  m^  present  but  shorter.  Com- 
pared with  tolucst:  Braincase  and  bull®  shnUar;  rostrum  broader. 

Measurements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  182;  tail  vertebrae,  106;  hind 
foot,  20.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  form  so  closely  resembles  chrysopsis  in  color  that 
it  seems  best  to  consider  it  a  subspecies  of  the  latter;  in  cranial 
characters  it  more  nearly  resembles  tolucse.  Additional  material  is 
necessary  to  determine  its  true  relationship. 

Specimen  examined. — One,  the  type. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  PEROTENSIS  Merriam. 
Pbrotb  Harvest  Mouse. 
lUUkrodontomys peroten$i$  Merriam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  550. 

Type  locality. — Cofre  de  Perote,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  (altitude,  9,500 
feet). 

Distrilmtion. — ^Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Characters. — ^Externally  similar  to  chrysopsis,  but  color  of  upper- 
parts  less  intensely  ochraceous;  skull  smaller  with  much  smaller 
bullse. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  cinnamon  with  strong  tinge  of  ochraceous, 
extensively  mixed  with  black  and  with  a  distinct  median  band  of 
the  latter  color;  ears  fuscous,  somewhat  paler  than  in  chrysopsis; 
imderparts  strongly  washed  with  light  pinkish  cinnamon;  tail  pale 
fuscous  above,  slightly  whitened  beneath. 

SJcuU. — Smaller  than  that  of  R.  c.  chrysopsis,  with  flatter  braincase 
and  smaller  bullee;  zygomata  squarely  spreading  anteriorly,  nearty 

1  Tb*  type  and  ooij  known  qwotaiMn  li  btdly  bn^oeo. 
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parallel  to  axis  of  skull;  subsidiary  enamel  loops  in  upp^  molars  well 
developed,  reaching  outer  border  of  tooth. 

Meagturements. — ^Type:  Total  length,  176;  tail  vertebra,  119;  hind 
foot,  19.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  species  differs  widely  in  cranial  characters  from  the 
other  members  of  the  chrysopsis  group.  Indeed,  its  skull  somefwhat 
resembles  that  of  R.  megalotis  scUuraius  (which  occupies  the  low 
coimtry  aroimd  the  base  of  the  Cofre  de  Perote),  especially  in  the 
widely  spreading  zygomata  and  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  axtdit&l 
bullae.  It  differs  from  satmratus,  however,  in  having  a  much  broader 
and  flatter  braincase,  longer  and  slenderer  rostrum,  buflfy  instead  of 
white  underparts,  and  in  dental  characters. 

Specimen  examined, — One,  the  type. 

BEITHBODONTOMYS  MSXICANTTS  OBOUP. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  MEXICANUS  MEXICANUS  (De  Saussure). 
Saubsuiue  Harvest  Mouse. 

(PI.  Ill,  fig.  4;  PI.  VI,  fig.  4;  PI.  VII,  figs.  4,  9, 10, 11.) 

Reithrodon  mexicanus  De  Sauaaure,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.,  2d  ser.,  XII,  1860,  p.  109. 
Ochetodon  mexicanus  Couee,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1874,  p.  186. 
Reithrodontomy$  coiUaricerms  jalapte  Meniam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901, 

p.  552  (Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz). 
Reiihrodontomys  cherriei  jalapx  Miller,  Bull.  79,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1912,  p.  130. 

Type  locality, — Mountains  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

Distribution. — From  Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz,  south  to  Chiapas  and 
Guatemala. 

Characters. — Size  rather  large  (about  like  R.f.  toltectis);  tail  long- 
concolor;  color  uniform  tawny  above,  white  below;  hind  feet,  ears, 
and  tail  dark;  skull  short,  broad,  and  flat. 

Color. — Upperparts  varying  from  tawny  to  pinkish  cinnamon,  spw- 
ingly  darkened  on  the  back  with  blackish  hairs;  general  tone  of  back 
varying  from  cinnamon-brown  to  Front's  brown;  an  indistinct  black- 
ish ring  around  eye;  tail  nearly  imicolor,  fuscous  or  clove-brown  to 
fuscous-black,  in  some  specimens  sUghtly  paler  beneath;  upper  sur- 
faces of  both  fore  and  hind  feet  dark  hair-brown;  toes  usually  buffy 
or  grayish  white;  ears  fuscous  or  fuscous-black;  sides  of  nose,  upper 
lips,  and  imderparts  white. 

STcuU. — Short  and  relatively  broad,  with  very  short,  broad  rostrum 
and  short  nasals;  braincase  squarish,  rather  flat,  depressed  poste- 
riorly; zygomata  slender,  contracted  anteriorly;  nasals  ending  behind 
rather  squarely,  on  a  line  with  ends  of  premaxillae  or  slightly  anterior 
to  them;  outer  wall  of  anteorbital  foramen  narrow;  interpterygoid 
fossa  broad;  palatal  foramina  short,  ending  at  or  slightly  in  front  of 
plane  of  first  molars;  audital  bull»  small. 
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MeasuremerUs. — ^Adult  male  (Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz) :  Total  length,  197; 
tail  vertebras,  119;  hind  foot,  21.  Average  of  2  adults  from  Toton- 
tepec,  Oaxaca:  193;  117;  21.  Average  of  3  adults  from  Jacalte- 
nango,  Guatemala,  and  Tumbala,  Chiapas:  194;  117;  20.2.  Skull: 
(See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — This  species,  although  described  over  60  years  ago,  is 
still  imperfectly  known,  and  the  name  mexicamia  has  been  misapplied 
by  all  authors  since  De  Saussure.  Three  distinct  species  of  Rekhro- 
dontomys  occur  in  the  mountains  of  Vera  Cruz  and  a  fourth  (B. 
megalotis  saturalus)  not  far  away  on  the  table-land.  These  (using  the 
xnodem  names)  are  B.  rufeseens  rufeacens,  B.  fulvescens  diffiaHSf  and 
R.  '^cTierrii  jdlapm.''^ 

The  original  description'  is  so  complete  and  agrees  so  perfectly  with 
the  last  of  these  that  there  appears  to  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  species  now  known  as  ''jcUaps^''  should  be  referred  to  mexicamia. 
The  combination  of  tawny  upperparts,  white  belly,  dark  feet,  and 
iinicolor  tail  is  possessed  by  no  other  species  in  this  region. 

Through  the  kindness  of  M.  Maurice  Bedot,  director  of  the  Geneva 
Museum,  who  has  furnished  the  Biological  Survey  with  photographs 
and  measurements  of  the  type  skull,  I  am  able  to  present  additional 
evidence  corroborative  of  the  above  decision.  The  photographs 
clearly  show  the  relatively  narrow  outer  wall  of  the  anteorbital  fora- 
men and  the  broad  interpterygoid  fossa,  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
genus AporodoTij  and  the  measurements  agree  closely  with  those  of 
specimens  of  ''jaJapx"  from  Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz. 

The  type  of  B.  mexicanus,  with  the  skull  inside  the  skin,  was  bor- 
rowed in  1890  from  the  Geneva  Museum  and  examined  in  Washington 
by  Drs.  Allen,  Merriam,  and  True.  Comparison  was  made  with  a 
specimen  '  (No.  7007a,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.)  from  Tehuacan,  Puebla,  at  that 
time  practically  the  only  available  specimen  from  southern  Mexico. 
Dr.  Allen  in  referring  this  specimen  to  mexicanus  stated  that  it  agreed 
with  the  type.^  Dr.  Merriam's  notes,  however,  taken  at  the  same 
time,  indicate  some  important  differences.    These  are  as  follows: 

No.  m.  This  specimen  is  the  type  of  De  Saussore's  description.  Meature- 
menti.'-'Hmd  foot,  18.5.    Ear  from  crown,  10;  from  anterior  base,  13.    The  upper- 

1  An  of  these  have  been  taken  at  Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz. 

t  Following  ta  a  translation  of  the  pertinent  portions: 

"The  sixe  of  this  animal  is  nearlj  ezactlj  that  of  the  European  field-mouse  (Uus  tOvatleiu),  though  its 
forms  are  somewhat  more  thick  set.  *  *  *  Tail  very  long,  its  length  exceeding  that  of  the  body  and 
head.  The  odor  of  the  pelage  is  tawny  brown,  on  the  sides  becoming  absolutely  tawny,  or  even  orange- 
tawny.  The  tawny  odor  becomes  fbinter  towaird  the  line  where  it  comes  in  oontaot  with  the  white  of  the 
beDy.  The  lips,  lower  part  of  cheeks,  ohin,  throat,  and  entire  underparts  are  ahnost  pure  white,  here  and 
thve  slightly  washed  with  a  tawny  tint,  especially  (m  the  breast  and  throat.  *  *  *  The  hairs  are  date 
gray,  the  tips  only  passing  into  russet,  or  white.  The  ears  are  brown  *  *  *.  The  fore  feet  are  white, 
except  above,  as  Cm*  as  the  root  of  the  digits,  where  they  are  gray.  The  tan  is  blackish,  scdy,  uniodor,  and 
covered  with  rather  dark  gray  hairs;  it  is  espeoiaUy  hairy  toward  the  t^;  at  its  base  the  hairs  are  scanty 
end  very  shqfrt;  but  they  become  longer  toward  the  tip.'! 

•  Relflrred  by  the  writer  to  R.fulvaetru  diffidttt. 

« Ban.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  vn,  1806,  p.  180. 
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pirii  are  so  th<m>ii^ly  saffufled  with  fulvoufl  that  it  can  almost  be  called  t 
''led  mouae."  The  upper  euiface  of  the  hind  loot  is  dark  brown  to  baae  d\ 
toee.  The  toee  are  whitiah.  The  skull  has  never  been  removed  from  the  aki^j 
There  is  a  skin  of  this  species  or  a  closely  related  subspecies  in  the  United  Stata 
National  Museum  (No.  7007a)  collected  at  Tehuacan,  Puebla,  Mexico,  by  Bmni- 
chraat.  Upperparts  rusty  fulvous,  but  not  quite  so  deep  or  bright  aa  in  the  mounted 
Q>ecimen  [the  type].  The  only  departure  of  importance  from  the  type  ia  tbe  ccks 
of  the  upper  auiface  of  the  hind  foot,  which  ia  aoiled  whitiah  instead  of  dark  farownt 
and  the  color  of  the  underside  of  the  tail,  which  is  whitish  instead  of  beixig  conookr 
with  the  upper  surface. 

These  differences — whiter  feet  and  bicolor  tail — are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Tehuacan  specimen  can  not  be  referred  to  mexietumi. 
No  mention  is  made,  either  by  Allen  or  Merriam,  of  the  color  of  the 
underpartSy  but  taking  into  consideration  the  soiled  and  faded  condi- 
tion of  the  Tehuacan  specimen  (and  probably,  also,  of  the  type)  this 
omission  is  not  strange. 

On  the  evidence  of  this  determination  the  name  mexicanus  was  used 
by  Allen  for  the  dark  form  of  the  fulvescens  group  later  described 
from  Orizaba  by  Merriam  as  R.  dvffic^Ma,  but,  as  shown  above,  it  prop- 
erly applies  to  the  species  now  under  consideration — a  member  of  the 
subgenus  Aporodon. 

The  species  exhibits  considerable  individual  variation  in  color.  One 
specimen  from  Totontepec,  Oaxaca,  is  fairly  typical,  while  another 
from  the  same  place  is  considerably  darker,  with  darker  ears  and  tail 
A  specimen  from  Jacaltenango,  Guatemala,  is  considerably  pal^ 
than  Vera  Cruz  specimens,  but  agrees  with  them  in  other  duuracters. 

Intergradation  with  ^o2(27nam  on  the  north  and  with  e%€fm  in  Centrd 
America  seems  fairly  certain  to  be  established. 

Specimens  examined, — Total  nimiber,  10,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties in  Mexico  and  Guatemala: 

Vera  Onu:  Jalapa,  2.^ 

Oaxaea:  Totontepec,  2. 

Chiapas:  Comitaxi)  1;  Tenejapa,  1;  Tumbala,  3. 

Qiiatemala:  Jacaltenango,  1. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  MEXICANUS  GOLDMANI  Merriam. 

GOLDMHN  nABVBST  MoUSE. 

(PL  III,  fig.  6;  PL  VI,  fig.  6.) 
Reithrodontomyt  goldnumi  Merriam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  562. 

Type  locality. — Metlaltoyuca,  Puebla,  Mexico  (altitude  800  feet). 

Distribution. — Known  only  from  northern  Puebla. 

Characters. — Similar  to  meoAcaTvas,  but  smaller  and  paler. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  pinkish  cinnamon,  faintly  darkened  on  top  of 
head  and  back  with  brownish  hairs;  general  tone  of  bac^  about 
snuflf-brown;  sides  of  nose,  upper  lips,  and  underparts  white,  the 


1  One  in  Collection  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist 
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latter  with  a  faint  tinge  of  pale  buff;  ears  dark  hair-brown;  tail 
fuscous,  nearly  unicolor  or  dightly  paler  beneath;  fore  and  hind  feet 
grayish  white,  tinged  with  dusky;  ankles  hair-brown. 

ShM. — ^Longer  and  relatively  narrower  than  that  of  mexieanaa; 
braincase  flattened,  and  narrowed  posteriorly;  rostrum  and  nasals 
longer,  the  latter  narrowed  to  a  point  posteriorly;  audital  buUsB 
slightly  larger;  palatal  foramina  wide. 

Meaauremenla. — ^Type:  Total  length,  190;  tail  vertebrad,  109;  hind 
foot,  21.6.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Bemarks. — ^This  subspecies  is  the  most  northerly  ranging  member 
of  the  group.  It  occupies  the  low,  arid,  coast  region  of  northern 
Puebla  and  probably  adjacent  States.  It  is  distinctly  paler  than 
mexieamis  and  the  skull  of  the  type  shows  pronounced  characters. 
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Fio.  6.— Distrlbatioii  of  BeUhrodontomfM  mtxkanut,  R.  graeiUtf  and  labspedM. 

some  of  which,  however,  may  not  prove  to  be  constant.  Two  speci- 
mens from  Huauchinango,  Puebla  (altitude  5,000  feet)  are  inter- 
mediate between  goldmani  and  mexican/us,  the  skulls  being  nearer  to 
the  latter  form,  the  skins  nearer  goldmani. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  3,  from  the  following  local- 
ities in  Mexico: 

Puebla:  Huauchinango,  2;  Metlaltoyuca,  1. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  MEXICANTJS  CHERRII  (Allen). 

CXNTRAL  AmXBICAN  HaBYBST  M0U8B. 

(PI.  Ill,  fig.  6;  PI.  VI,  fig.  6.) 

Beiperomyu  (F<»pernnti<)  d^€rm  AUen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ill,  1891,  p.  211. 
Sitomy$  ehmin  Allen,  Ibid.,  V,  1893,  p.  238. 

Bii(hT<>d(miomyi  oottariomm  Allen,  Ibid.,  VII,  1895,  p.  139  (La  Caipinteza,  Costa  Rica). 
JMJbnoddntomyf  cfberriei  Osgood,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Waah.,  XX,  1907,  p.  50  (type  fixed). 
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Type  loeality. — San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Distribution. — Costa  Rica  aad  Chiriqui,  Panajna. 

Characters. — Similar  to  mexieanua,  but  colors  brighter  (more  tawny, 
less  blackish);  ears  paler;  skull  larger. 

Colar. — ^Upperparts  varying  from  bright  tawny  to  hazel,  mofe  or 
less  mixed  with  black  on  dorsal  area;  ears  dusky  hair-brown,  scantily 
haired;  underparts  white  (rarely  washed  with  yellowish  buff);  tail 
fuscous,  unicolor,  clothed  with  short,  bristly  hairs;  fore  and  hind  feet 
pale  sepia,  broadly  edged  with  whitish;  toes  buffy  white. 

ShuU. — ^Larger  than  that  of  mexieanuSy  with  longer  rostrum;  brain- 
case  more  inflated. 

Measuremerds. — ^Average  of  7  adults  from  Costa  Bica  (San  Pedro 
and  La  Carpintera):  Total  length,  191  (182-198);  tail  vertebre.  111 
(103-123);  hind  foot,  20  (19.6-20.6).  Average  of  13  adults  from 
Boquete,  Chiriqui:  Total  length,  207  (192-227);  tail  vertebra,  126 
(116-140);  hind  foot,  20  (19-22).    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarlcs. — Through  an  unfortunate  mixing  of  skulls  this  species 
was  originally  described  as  a  Hesperomys  ['^Peromyscua]  and  a  few 
years  later,  before  the  mistake  was  discovered,  redescribed  as 
BeUhrodontomys  ^'costaricensis,''  by  which  name  it  has  usually  been 
known.  Osgood  has  shown  the  pertinence  of  the  original  description 
to  the  present  species  and  has  selected  a  type  specimen  from  the 
original  series.^ 

The  species  is  one  of  the  larger  members  of  the  genus,  though  not  so 
large  as  R.  t.  tenuirostria  and  R.  Mrautvs.  Intergradation  with  mexi' 
carms  seems  probable,  though  not  perfectly  shown  by  the  material 
at  hand.  A  specimen  from  Jacaltenango,  Guatemala,  is  somewhat 
intermediate  in  characters,  but  apparently  nearest  to  meoAcawas. 
Specimens  from  Boquete,  Chiriqui,  have  somewhat  longer  tails  than 
the  series  from  Costa  Rica.  A  single  specimen  from  Nicaragua  is 
much  less  tawny  than  the  type  series,  somewhat  resembling  the  Gua- 
temala specimen. 

Specimens  examined, — ^Total  number,  21,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Costa  Bica:  La  Carpintera,  3;^  San  Joee,  2;*  San  Pedro,  3.* 
Panama:  Boquete,  Chiriqui,  13.' 

REITHRODONTOBfYS  MILLERI  AUen. 

Colombian  Haryxst  Moitsb. 

Eeithrodontamya  mUlen  AUen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXXI,  1912,  p.  77. 

Type  locality. — ^Munchique,  Cancai  Colombia  (altitude,  8,325  feet). 
Distribution. — Known  only  from  Colombia  (altitude  6,000  to  10,300 
feet). 

1  Proo.  Biol.  Boo.  Waih.  XX,  1907,  p.  50.  >  Elevon  in  CoUaction  Mm.  Comp.  ZooL 

>  OoUeotSoo  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Htot. 
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Characters. — Paler  and  less  (awny  than  B.  m.  cherru;  tail  shorter. 

Cdor. — ^Upperparts  varying  from  light  ochraceons-sahnon,  exten- 
sively xnixed  with  brownish  to  nearly  pure  tawny,  with  sUght  admix- 
ture of  brown;  lateral  line  only  faintly  indicated;  nnderparts  white, 
sometimes  with  a  faint  tinge  of  light  buff;  ears  and  tail  dark  hair- 
brown,  the  latter  almost  imicolor,  but  slightly  paler  beneath;  feet 
hair-brown,  sometimes  edged  with  grayish  white. 

ShuU. — ^Veiy  similar  to  that  of  R.  m.  cherrii,  with  short,  heavy 
roetrum,  broad  frontals,  and  short  palatal  foramina. 

Measuremerds.—T&DL  adults:  Total  length,  181  (169-190);  tail 
vertebrae,  107  (98-116);  hind  foot,  19  (18-20).  Skull:  (See  table, 
p.  81). 

Remarks, — This  species  is  rather  closely  related  to  R.  m.  cherrii, 
from  which  it  differs  in  browner,  less  tawny  coloration  and  shorter 
tail.  No  intermediate  specimens  are  known,  but  further  collecting  ui 
Panama  may  result  in  securing  su^h. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  7,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties:* 

Colombia:  Cocal,  1;  El  Roble  (7,000  feet),  5;  La  Guneta,  1;  Mtmchique,  6;  San 
Auguetin,  Huila  (10,300  feet),  1. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  SOdERSTROMI  Thomas. 

Ecuador  Hasvbst  Mouse. 

Reiihrodontomys  96derstr&mi  Thomas,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  7,  I,  1898,  p.  451'. 

Type  locality. — Quito,  Ecuador. 

Distribution. — EiioThi  only  from  the  type  locality  and  from  Valle 
de  las  Papas,  southern  Colombia. 

Characters. — Apparently  in  the  cherrii  group  and  closely  related 
to  miUeri;  colors  less  tawny  above  and  more  buffy  or  fawn-colored 
below;  hind  foot,  ear,  and  skull  larger. 

Color. — "Dull  grayish  fawn,  not  nearly  so  rufous  as  in  costaricensis 
[cherrii\.  Brighter  lateral  line  little  developed.  Under  surface  not 
sharply  defined,  its  color  much  less  bright  than  in  costaricensis,  the 
tips  of  the  hairs  more  or  less  buffy  or  fawn-colored.  Ears  thinly 
hured,  brown,  little  darker  than  the  general  color.  Hands  and  feet 
white,  without  darker  markings  on  the  metapodials.  Tail  pale  brown 
above  and  below,  the  tip  white.''*  A  series  of  4  specimens  from  Valle 
de  las  Papas,  central  Andes,  Huila,  Colombia,*  may  be  described  as 
follows:  Upperparts  mixed  blackish  brown  and  ochraceous-salmon; 
ears  clove-brown;  tail  dark  mummy-brown;  hind  feet  soiled  whitish, 
with  a  broad  band  of  mummy-brown  reaching  nearly  to  the  toes; 

1  All  in  CoUectlon  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist, 
t  Thomas,  loc  dt. 

•  Compared  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  and  Mr.  Oldfleld  Thomas  with  tha  type  and  13  topotypes  In  the  British 
Mnseom  and  said  to  agree  perfectly  with  them. 
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front  feet  umilar^  but  with  less  brown;  und^rparts  white,  stron^y 
tinged  with  pale  ochraceous-salmon.  Witii  regard  to  the  color  of 
the  hind  feet  in  the  typical  series,  Mr.  Thomas  writes  me  as  follows: 

Of  20  specimens,  12  have  laige  metapodial  patches  [of  brown],  7  have  smaller  ones 
down  to  quite  minute  ones  (often  not  the  same  on  both  sides)  and  the  type  has  prac- 
tically none  at  all— though  even  there  a  few  hain  are  daik  on  each  foot,  making  a 
minute  spot. 

ShiU, — Similar  to  that  of  miUeri,  but  larger.  ''Low,  with  a  flat 
superior  profile.  Palatal  foramina  short,  barely  reaching  backward 
to  the  level  of  the  front  of  m^"  ^  More  recently  Mr.  Thomas  has  com- 
pared the  topotype  series  with  specimens  of  R.  m.  eherrii  and  states:' 
"I  can  find  no  skull  difference  of  any  importance  or  constancy." 

Medmirements. — ^Type  (from  dry  sMn):  "Head  and  body,  72;  tail 
(tip  doubtfully  perfect),  83;  hind  foot  (wet)  without  claws,  19;  ear 
(wet),  14.  Skull:  Back  of  parietal  to  nasal  tip,  21.1 ;  greatest  breadth, 
11.5;  nasals  8.9  x  2.6;  interorbital  breadth,  3.7;  palate  from  hense- 
lion,  9.2;  diastema,  5.9;  palatal  foramina,  4.1  x  1.6;  upper  molar 
series,  3.8."'  Skull  of  fully  adult  topotype  (measured  by  Mr. 
Thomas):  Greatest  length  24.2;  breadth  of  braincase,  11.5;  length 
of  nasals,  9.1;  width  of  outer  wall  of  anteorbital  foramen,  1.9. 

Remarka, — ^This  species,  so  far  as  known,  is  the  most  southerly 
ranging  member  of  the  genus.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the 
type  series  of  20  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  but  I  have  seen  a 
small  series  from  southern  Colombia,  kindly  loaned  by  Dr.  Allen, 
and  which  both  he  and  Mr.  Thomas  consider  typical  of  this  species. 
From  an  examination  of  this  series  it  is  clear  that  sdderstrdmi  is  a 
member  of  the  mexicanus  group  and  rather  closely  related  to  miUerif 
but  whether  it  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  intermediate  forms 
can  not  at  present  be  determined. 

Its  habits  are  described  by  Mr.  L.  S6derstr5m,  the  collector  of  the 
type  series,  as  follows:  "Feeds  on  flowers  and  seeds  in  the  gardens. 
Comes  out  from  among  the  climbing  plants  every  evening  at  about 
7  p.  m." 

Specimens  examiTied. — Four,  from  VaJle  de  las  Papas,  Hiiila,  Co- 
lombia (central  Andes,  altitude  10,000  feet).^ 

REITHRODONTOMYS  QRAGILIS  Allen  A  Chapman. 

YUOATAN  HaaVBST  MoUSS. 

(PI.  Ill,  fig.  7;  PL  VI,  Gg.  7.) 

ReUhrod(mU)my$  merieanus  gracUu  Allen  and  Chapman,  BulL  Am.  Hub.  Nat.  Hist, 
IX,  1897,  p.  9. 

Type  locality. — Chichen  Itza,  Yucatan,  Mexico. 
Distribution. — Yucatan  and  Campeche. 

lOilfliialdfltoilption  by  Thomas.  *ThoiiiM,loo.oit. 

>In«plitli,Oct31,1918.  <CoDMtlaoAm.MiM.Nal.HiK. 
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Characters, — Size  small;  similar  in  color  to  B.  m.  goldmani,  but 
brighter;  skull  much  smaller  with  narrow  braincase. 

Cohr. — Upperparts  pinkish  cinnamon,  sparingly  lined  on  dorsal 
surface  with  blackish  brown;  color  brightest  on  sides  next  to  the 
belly,  sometimes  forming  an  indistinct  lateral  line  (as  in  ihefuheseena 
group);  ears  dark  hair-brown;  tail  fuscous,  slightly  paler  beneath; 
fore  feet  buffy  white;  hind  feet  grayish  white;  ankles  fuscous; 
underparts  white,  sometimes  with  a  slight  yellowish  cast;  less  white 
on  sides  of  nose  than  in  mexicanua  and  goldmani. 

STcuH. — Decidedly  smaller  than  that  of  either  meoAcarma  or  goli- 
rruird;  similar  in  size  and  general  proportions  to  that  of  difficUia,  but 
differing  in  the  characters  of  the  subgenus;  rostrum  short  and  broad; 
braincase  narrow  and  moderately  flat;  nasals  short;  zygomata  nearly 
parallel  to  axis  of  skull  (much  less  contracted  anteriorly  than  in 
mexicanus);  palatal  foramina  very  short;  buUsB  rather  small. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  anteorbital  foramen,  although  much  nar- 
rower than  in  skuUs  of  B.  fuheacens  dijfficUia,  is  relatiyely  broader 
than  in  the  other  members  of  the  subgenus  and  may  slightly  exceed 
the  width  of  the  interpterygoid  fossa.  The  subsidiary  enamel  loops 
are  present  on  the  upper  molars,  but  the  accessory  tubercles  are 
rather  low. 

Measurements. — ^Type  Qnunature):  Total  length,  165;  tail  yerte- 
brae,  98;  hind  foot,  16.  Average  of  2  topo types  (immature):  169; 
100;  18.  A  somewhat  older  (subadult)  specimen  from  Yohaltun, 
Campeche:  191;  113;  20.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

BemarJcs. — This  is  the  smallest  member  of  the  mexicanus  group. 
Externally  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  B.  fulvescens  tenuis, 
differing  chiefly  in  darker  and  more  nearly  imicolor  tail  and  more 
uniform  ochraceous  color  (less  grizzled  with  black)  on  the  upper- 
parts.  In  skull  characters  the  two  differ  widely,  gracilis  clearly  be- 
longing in  the  subgenus  Aporodon. 

From  B.  m.  mexicanus,  its  nearest  relative,  it  differs  in  much 
smaller  size,  paler  coloration,  and  narrower  skull.  Judging  from  the 
very  limited  material  at  hand,  it  seems  to  be  specifically  distinct 
from  the  other  members  of  the  group.  One  specimen  from  Yohaltun, 
Campeche,  differs  from  the  type  series  in  being  somewhat  darker, 
with  blacker,  more  nearly  imicolor  tail. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  9,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties in  Mexico: 

Yucatan:  Chichen  Itza,  6;*  Progreeo,  1. 
Campeche:  Apazote,  1;  Yohaltun,  1. 

1  Taai  in  CoUeotion  Am.  Mm.  Nat.  Hist. 
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BUTHBODONTOMTS  TBNTJXBOSTBIS  OBOUP. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  TENUIROSTRIS  TENUIROSTRIS  Memam. 
WooLY  Harvest  Mouse. 
ReithrodorUomyi  tentdrostrit  Meniam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  547. 

Tijpe  locality. — Todos  Santos,  Guatemala  (altitude  10,000  feet). 

Distribvtion. — Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Characters, — Size  very  large  (equalmg  R,  Mrsutus,  except  in 
length  of  tail);  pelage  long,  soft,  and  wooly;  color  rich  tawny;  tail 
unicolor;  skull  with  much  swollen  braincase  and  narrow  rostrum. 

Color. — Adults:  Upperparts  deep  tawny,  darkest  on  the  dorsal 
area  where  the  color  becomes  hazel;  an  indistinct  blackish  ring  around 
eye;  underparts  light  pinkish  cinnamon;  ears  and  tail  fuscous;  ankles 
and  hind  feet  clove-brown;  tips  of  toes  whitish;  upper  surface  of  fore 
feet  hair-brown;  toesbuffy.  Young:  Upperparts  Front's  brown,  with 
a  tinge  of  tawny;  imderparts  paler  than  in  the  adult;  toes  buflEy  white. 

Shvll. — Braincase  broad,  much  inflated,  depressed  posteriorly; 
anterior  portion  of  frontals  abruptly  depressed,  forming  a  shallow 
sulcus  at  posterior  end  of  nasals;  rostrum  long  and  narrow;  nasals 
narrowed  to  a  point  posteriorly,  ending  on  a  line  with  premaxilbe; 
zygomata  slender,  slightly  contracted  anteriorly;  palatal  foramina 
relatively  short,  not  reaching  plane  of  first  molars;  interpterygoid 
fossa  broad  (about  as  wide  as  outer  wall  of  anteorbital  foramen) ; 
bullse  small  and  rather  flat. 

Measurefments. — ^Type  (<?  ad.):  Total  length,  210;  tail  vertebrae, 
124;  hmd  foot,  23.     Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  striking  members 
of  the  genus.  Resembling  R.  m.  mexicanus  in  the  color  of  the  upper- 
parts,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  cinnamon  belly.  Its  skuU  is 
so  peculiar  that  it  is  placed  in  a  different  group  from  the  latter. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Two,  from  type  locality. 

REITHRODONTOMYS  TENUIROSTRIS  AUREUS  Memam. 

Calel  Harvest  Mouse. 

(PI.  Ill,  fig.  8;  PI.  VI,  fig.  8;  PI.  VII,  fig.  2.) 

Reiihrodontomys  tenuirostris  aureus  Merriam,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  548. 

Type  locality. — Calel,  Guatemala  (altitude  10,200  feet). 

Distribution. — Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Characters. — Slightly  smaller  and  paler  than  tenuirostris. 

Color. — AduUs:  Upperparts  ochraceous-tawny  moderately  dark- 
ened on  dorsal  area  with  black;  underparts  light  ochraceous-buS 
(a  little  yellower  than  in  tenuirostris) ;  ears  fuscous-black;  tail  fus- 
cous, slightly  paler  beneath;  fore  feet  dark  hair-brown;  hind  feet 
dove-brown,  both  edged  with  white;  toes  whitish.  Young:  Upper- 
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parts  Prout's  brown,  faintly  tinged  with  ochraceous;  underparts 
white. 

SJcvU. — Slightly  smaller  than  that  of  tenuirostris,  with  flatter  brain- 
case  and  more  inflated  bullsB;  palatal  foramina  longer  and  slightly 
broader,  extending  behind  plane  of  first  molars. 

Measurements. — ^Adult  female:  Total  length,  196;  tail  vertebrae,  112 
hind  foot,  22.5.    Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  subspecies  lives  at  about  the  same  altitude  as 
does  tenuirostris  and  only  a  short  distance  away.  With  the  very 
limited  amount  of  material  at  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  characters  distinguishing  the  two  forms  will  prove  to  be  constant. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Two,  from  type  locahty. 

REITHBODONTOMYS  CIIEPER  Bangs. 
Chiriqui  Habvest  Mouse. 
ReUhrodontomyi  ereper  Bangs,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL,  XXXIX,  19Q2,  p.  89. 

Type  locality. — ^Volcan  de  Chiriqui,  Panama  (altitude,  11,000  feet). 

Distribution. — Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Characters. — Size  large;  colors  very  dark  (similar  to  R.  a.  australis 
above,  but  darker  beneath) ;  skull  similar  to  that  of  R.  t.  termirostris, 
but  smaller. 

Color. ^ — ^Type:  Upperparts  mummy-brown,  varying  on  sides  to 
Mars  brown;  sides  of  face  blackish;  underparts  russet;  ears  dark 
sepia;  tail  dusky — almost  clove-brown — all  around,  except  terminal 
fourth  which  is  whitish;  feet  whitish,  palest  on  toes. 

ShiU. — Similar  in  shape  to  that  of  R.  t.  tenuirostris^  but  smaller; 
braincase  narrowed  posteriorly;  palatal  foramina  expanded  in  the 
middle,  narrowing  anteriorly;  zygomata  much  contracted  anteriorly. 
Compared  with  R.  t  aureus:  Skull  slightly  shorter  and  much  nar- 
rower; bull®  smaller. 

Measurements. — ^Type  (?  ad.):  Total  length,  215;  tail  vertebrae, 
130;  hind  foot,  23.     Skull:  (See  table,  p.  81). 

RemarJcs. — This  very  distinct  species  is  known  only  from  a  single 
specimen,  "caught  on  the  cold  barren  summit  of  the  Volcan  de 
Chiriqui'*.^  It  seems  to  be  nearest  related  to  R.  tenuirostris,  from 
Guatemala. 

Specimen  examined. — One,  the  type.* 

> Compariaons  with  Bldgway's  "  Nomenclature  of  Colon  "  (1886). 

»  Bangs,  loc.  clt. 

*  OoUection  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL 
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REITHR0D0NT0MY8  MICEODON  IflCRODON  Merrkm. 
Small-toothxd  Habtbst  MOU8B. 
(PI.  in,  ^.  9;  PI.  VI,  fig.  9.) 
Reiihrodantomifi  mUrodon  Merriam,  Proc.  Waah.  Acad.  Sci.,  m,  1901,  p.  548. 

Type  locality. — ^Todos  Santos,  Guatemala. 

DUlrilyuJtMn. — Highlands  of  Guatemala;  limits  unknown. 

Charaden. — Closely  similar  in  color  to  R.  t  tenuirostris,  but  very 
much  smaller. 

Color. — AduUs:  Upperparts  tawny,  brighter  on  the  sides  next  to 
the  belly,  darkened  on  back  and  head  with  black,  where  the  tofne 
becomes  hazel;  blackish  ring  around  eye;  underparts  light  pinkidi 
cinnamon;  ears  and  tail  fuscous,  the  latter  slightly  paler  beneath; 
hind  feet  dark  hair-brown  edged  with  whitish;  toes  white;  fore  feet 
buf^  white  with  a  patch  of  dusky.  SubaduUs:  Upperparts  browner 
(about  Front's  brown)  and  less  mixed  with  tawny;  underparts  white. 

SkuU. — Similar  in  general  shape  to  that  of  R.  t  temtirogiris,  bnt 
very  much  smaller;  braincase  moderately  inflated,  narrowed  and 
depressed  posteriorly;  zygomata  slender,  decidedly  contracted  ante- 
riorly; rostrum  narrow;  palatal  foramina  ending  on  plane  of  front 
molars;  interpteiygoid  fossa  very  broad;  bulks  rather  large  and 
inflated;  outer  wall  of  anteorbital  foramen  very  narrow. 

Me<i8uremeni8. — ^Type  (?  ad.):  Total  length,  185;  tail  Yertebm^ 
113;  hind  foot,  21.  Topotype  (d  subadult):  180;  112;  21.  Skull: 
(See  table,  p.  81). 

Remarks. — ^This  little  species  is  in  every  way  a  miniature  of  the  laige 
tfirmirostria,  which  lives  in  the  same  region. 

Specimens  examiTied. — ^Total  number,  3,  from  the  following  locali- 
ties: 

Guatemala:  Todos  Saatoo.  2;  Volcan  Santa  Maria  1. 

REITHKODONTOMYS  MICBODON  ALBILABKIS  Merriam. 

White-lifped  Habyxst  Mouse. 

ReUhro^bntomya  ndarodon  aUnlabris  Menriam,  Proc.  Waah.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ill,  1901,  p.  548. 

Type  locality. — Cerro  San  Felipe,  Oaxaca,  Mexico  (altitude,  10,000 
feet). 

DiskHmtion. — Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Characters. — Similar  to  microdon,  but  paler;  underparts  white; 
closely  similar  in  color  to  R.  m^xicamis  golchrumi. 

Color. — ^Upperparts  pinkish  cinnamon,  darkened  on  dorsal  area  with 
blacky  where  the  tone  becomes  snuff-brown;  blackish  ring  around  eye; 
ears,  tail,  and  hind  feet  fuscous,  the  last  edged  with  whitish;  toea 
whitish;  fore  feet  buffy,  with  a  dusky  patch;  underparts  white. 

ShiU. — ^Very  similar  to  that  of  microcZon;  braincase  slightly  broader 
and  more  inflated;  interpterygoid  fossa  narrower;  bulls  sUghtlj 
smaller;  nasals  ending  on  a  line  with  premaxillae;  zygomata  deddadlf 
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CRANIAL  MEASUREMENTS. 
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contracted  anteriorly;  palatal  foramina  short,  not  reaching  plane  of 
molars. 

Measurements.^-Type  (9  ad.):  Total  length,  187;  tail  vertebrae, 
117;  hind  foot,  20.    Skull:  (See  table  below). 

Remarks. — This  form  is  closely  related  to  microdon,  diflfering  chiefly 
in  paler  coloration. 

Specimen  examined. — One,  the  type. 

Average  cranial  meagurements  of  Reithrodontomyt. 


Spedes. 


LocaUtleA. 


11 


R.  humulit  humulia 

R.  humvlit  impiger 

R,  humulU  meniami 

R.albeKentaJbetcetu 

R.aJbeteenigriteut 

R.fnontanut 

R .  megalotU  megalotit 

R.nt^alotitattteus 

R.megolotitdfiehei 

R,  fMgalotia  nlffraeens 

R,  mtgalolU  t/ongieaudua . . 
R,  megaiotia  penintulm.. . 

R,  mejfaUAUeinertut 

R,  megalotit  ioturatus 

R.megdlotisaitieolus 

R,  m^fdlotis  arizonentis. . . 

R.  meffoiotis  taeatecx 

R.amdlea 

R,eaUUinm 

R,  ra9U>erUTit  raoiventrU . . 
R,  nviomtrit  kalicata. . . 
R.fvlvetcent  ftUveseeru . . 

R,fulveteenttenuU 

R.fviveicent  inUrmediut. . 
R.fulveteent  aunrUHLs . . . 

R.fvXveKtM  difMils 

R.fvlvaeeru  Mtecw 

R.fvlvexeM  helotiuB 

R.fulvefceni  ehiapensis. . . 

R.fviveteentneUimi 

RJidveseeM  mutUlinua . . 

R,amcmuB 

R,otu$ 

R,  TvfetctntTufuutu 

R,  rufeacent  luteolut 

R.ttUeni 

R.eoHmmeoUmx 

R.eoUmmneiUrui 

R.iOTMliB 

R,  avttraUt  auttralit 

R,axutraU$modeitui 

R.levlpet 

R.kintLtfu 

R,  ehrptoptis  ehrytopii*. . . 

R.ehrpKfJMiatolucM 

R,ehrp9opii9  oritabx 

R,pena€7uit 

R,  fiMcicantft  mexicamu . . 
R,  fiMcicaniw  goldmani . . . 

R.makannueherrii 

R.miOeri 

R.  tOdtTstrdmi 

R.gncOit 

R.  tetmirottrU  tenuirottris. 

R,  tenutottria  aureus 

R'Crm^ 

R,  microdon  nierodon 

R.nUerodonaJbOabrU 


North  Carolina:  South  Carolina;  Georgia. . . 

West  Vir^nia:  White  Sulphur  Sprijus 

Texas:  Austin  Bayou;  Louisiana:  Laiayette, 
Nebraska;  South  Dakota. 


Texas:  San  Antonio.  San  Angelo. 
Colorado:  San  Luis  Valley. . 


New  Mexico  (southern);  Chihuahua 

New  Mexico:  La  Plata,  Aztec,  Ouadalupita. 

Kansas:  Lawrence,  Onaga. 

Idaho:  Payette,  wielser,  Nampa 

California:  Vicinity  of  San  Frandsoo  Bay . . 

Lower  California:  Ban  Quintin,  Bosario 

Puebla:  Chalchicomula 

Vera  Crux:  Las  Vigas. 

Oaxaca:  Cerro  San  Felipe 

Arizona:  Chiricahua  Mountains 

Zacatecas:  Valparaiso  Mountains 

Queretaro:  Pinal  de  Amoles 

California:  Catalina  Island 

California:  San  Francisco  Bay 

California:  Petaluma  (marshes) 

Sonora:  Oposura,  Providencia  Mines 

Sinaloa:  Maiatlan,  Sinaloa,  Esouinapa 

Texas:  Brownsville;  Tamaulipas 

Texas  and  Louisiana 

Vera  Cruz:  Orizaba.  Jalapa 
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do 

Guatemala:  Calel 

Costa  Rica:  Voloan  Irazu 

Nicaragua:  Jinotega 

Jalisco:  San  Sebastian 

Jalisco:  Ameca 

Mexico  (State)  and  Morelos 

Mexico:  Volcan  Toluca 

Puebla:  Mount  Orizaba 

Vera  Cruz:  Cofre  de  Perote 

Vera  Cruz;  Oaxaca;  Guatemala. 

Puebla:  Metlaltoyuca 

Costa  Rica:  La  Carplntera,  San  Pedro 

Colombia:  Munchique 

Ecuador:  Quito 

Yncatan:  Chichen  Itza;  Campeche:  Yohal- 

tun. 

Guatemala:  Todos  Santos 

Guatemala:  Calel 

Panama:  Volcan  de  Chiriqul 

Guatemala:  Todos  Santos,  Volcan  Santa 

Maria. 
Oaxaca:  Cerro  San  Felipe 
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PLATE  IV. 

(Twice  natural  ristb] 

Fio.  1.  Reiikrod(mUnny9  hurnuUs  humulxs.    Ralei^,  N.  C.    (No.  189304,  IT.  8.  Hal 
Hiu.,  Henriam  CoU.) 

2.  ReUhrodoniomyM  kumulii  menictmi.    Auatin  Bayou,  Tex.    (No.  44849,  U.  8. 

Nat.  Mu0.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

3.  ReUhrodonUmtys  (Ubescens  griteus.    Type,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    (No.  878S2, 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

4.  ReiihrodorUomys  albescens  albe$cens.    Type,  Kennedy,  Nebr.    (No.  118SS6, 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mu5.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

5.  ReithrodorUomys  montanus.    Medano  Ranch,  Costilla  County,  Colo.     (No. 

150714,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

6.  ReithrodonUmys  Tnegaloiii  jrugaloiii.    Dry  Creek,  Socorro  County,  N.  Ifax. 

(No.  168319,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8.,  Biological  Survey  CoU.) 

7.  ReithrodonUmys  megalotU  dydiei.    Onaga,  Eans.    (No.  147132,  U.  S.  Nat 

Mu8.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

8.  ReUhrodontomys  megalotis  satutatus.    Las  Vigas,  Vera  Cms.    (No.   54434, 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

9.  ReUhrodontomys  raviventris  raviventris.    Berkeley,  Cal.    (No.  93208,  TJ.  S. 

Nat.  Mufl.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

10.  ReUkrodorUamys  raviventris  halicoUes,     Type,   Petaluma,   CaL    (No.  7146, 

Mu6.  Vert.  ZooL,  Univ.  California.) 

11.  ReiUtrodonUmiys  megalotis  zacateca,    Valparaiso  Mountains,  Zacatecas.     (No. 

91912,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

12.  ReUkrodorUamys  megalotis  alticolus.    Type,  Cerro  San  Felipe,  Oaxaca.    (Na 

68392,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
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North  American  Fauna  No.  36,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.     Biological  Survey.  PLATE  I. 


Skulls  of  Reithrodontomys. 

1.  R.  h.  humulis.  5.  R.  montanu!i.  9.  R.  r.  raviventris. 

2.  R.  h.  merriami.  6.  R.  m.  megaloUs.  10.  R.  r.  haliccctes 

3.  R.  a.  griseuB.  7.  R.  m.  dychei.  IL  R.  m.  zacatecse. 

4.  R.  a.  albescens.  8.  R.  m.  saturatiis.  12.  R.  m.  alticolus. 
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PLATE  V. 

(Twice  DAtunl  tlse.] 

Fia.  1.  Reitkro^mtomyi  amanut.    Type,  Reforma,  Oaxaca.    (No.  14064,  FMd  MmL 
Nat.  Hist.) 

2.  Reithrodantomys  otu$.    Type,  Siem  Nevada  de  Colima,  Jalisco.    (No.  4S706^ 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Ck)ll.) 

3.  Reithrodontamyi  australis.    Volcan  laau,  Costa  Rica.    (No.  116614,  IT.  S. 

Nat.  Mii8.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

4.  ReithrodorUomys  danalis.    Type,  Calel,  Guatemala.    (No.  77009,  U.  S.  Nat. 

Mufl.,  Biological  Survey  OoU.) 

5.  Reithrodontamyi  oolimm  colimm.    Type,  Si^ra  Nevada  de  Oolima,  Jalisco. 

(No.  45706,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  QoM.) 

6.  ReithrodoTUomya  ru/escem  hUeolvM,    Type,  Juquila,  Oaxaca.    (No.  71568, 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

7.  ReithrodorUomyifulvescens  tenuis.    Mazatlan,  Sinaloa.    (No.  96713,  U.  S.  Nat. 

Mufl.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

8.  ReithrodorUomyi  fulvesctns  diffieUis.    Orizaba,  Vern  Cnu.    (No.  58268,  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mu8.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

9.  ReithrodorUomyi  fulvescens  Jielvohu.    Type,  Oaxaca,  Oaxaca.    (No.  688S7, 

U.  S.  Nat  Mu8.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
10.  Reithrodontomys  fidveicem  toUeeui.    Type,  Tlalpam,  D.  F.,  Mexico.    (No. 
50746,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
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Skulls  of  Reithrodontomys. 

1.  R.  amoenus.  6.  R.  c.  coliiiiae.  8.  R.  f.  diffioilis. 

2.  R.  otus.  6.  R.  r.  lutoluH.  9.  R.  f.  helvolus. 

3.  R.  australK  7.  R.  f.  tenuis.  10.  R.  f.  toltecus. 

4.  R.  dorsalLs. 
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PLATE  ni. 

(Twioe  DAtonl  lin.) 

Fio.   1.  ReiikrodorUomys  Mrtutui.    Type,  Ameca,  Jalisco.    (No.  82200,  XT.  8.  liit. 
Mu8.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

2.  Reithrodontomys  levipes.    Type,  San  Sebastian,  Jalisco.    (No.  880S7,  XT.  S. 

Nat.  Jlus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

3.  Reithrodontomys  chrysoptis  ekrysopm.    Type,  Mount  Popocatepetl,  Mexico. 

(No.  62031,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

4.  ReUhrodontomys  mexiottnus  merieanus,    Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz.    (No.  108538, 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

5.  ReUhrodontomys  memcanus  cherrii.    La  Carpintera,  Costa  Baca.    (No.  7808, 

Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 

6.  Reithrodontomys  mexicanus  goldmani.    Type,  Metlaltoyuca,  Puebla.     (No. 

93096,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
7;  ReithrodonUmys  gracilis.    Chichen  Itza,  Yucatan.    (No.  108143,  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

8.  ReithrodonUmvys  tenuirostris  aureus.    Type,  Calel,  Quatraoala.    (No.  70939, 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 

9.  ReUhrodontomys  microdon  microdon.    Type,  Todos  Santos,  Guatomabk    (Ko. 

76923,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
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Skulls  of  Reithrodontomys. 

1.  R.  hirsutus.  4.  R.  m.  mexicanus.  7.  R.  gracilis. 

2.  R.  levipes.  5.  R.  m.  cherrii.  8.  R.  t.  aureus. 

3.  R.  c.  cbrysopsis.  6.  R.  m.  goldmani.  9.  R.  m.  microdon. 
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PLATE  VII. 
[TMth  aboat  10  tlmM  natiml  alie;  ikciIU  twioe  oAtml  das.] 

Fios.  1,  7.  BBiOiirodonJUifiniy9  {ReiJlhr(>donUymyi)  megalotis  megalotii. 

Fig.  1.  Side  view  of  upper  molars.    (No.  167853,   U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.. 

Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
Hg.  7.  Worn  crowns  of  upper  molars.    (No.  58090,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
2.  RdthrodorUomyi  (Aporodon)  tenuvroitrU  aureus.     Side   view   of    upper 
molars.    (No.  77008,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
8y  5.  Reithrodontomys  (Aporodon)  levipei. 

Pig.  3.  Worn  crowna  of  lower  molars.    (No.  88057,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua., 

Biological  Survey  CoVL,) 
Fig.  5.  Worn  crowns  of  upper  molars.    (No.  88057,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
Biological  Survey  (3oll.) 
4, 9, 10, 11.  ReUhrodontomys  (Aporodon)  mexicanus  mexUxmus. 

Fig.  4.  Worn  crowns  of  upper  molars.    (No.  68684,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 

Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
Figs.  9, 10, 11.  Skull  of  type.    (No.  fU,  Geneva  Museum.) 
6.  Reithrodontomys  (Aporodon)  chrysopsis  chryaopais.    Worn  crowns  of  upper 

molars.    (No.  125883,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Coll.) 
8.  Reithrodontomys  (Reithrodontomys)  humulis  merriamx.    Worn  crowns  cf 
upper  molars.    (No.  1V8261,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  CoIL) 
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isat^mtL    v^^!^^^^ 
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Molar  Teeth  and  Skulls  of  Reithrodontomys. 

1.  R.  m.  megalotis.  4.  R.  in.  mexicanus.  7.  R.  m.  megalotis. 

'2.  R.  t.  aureus.  5.  R.  levipes.  8.  R.  h.  merriami. 

3.  R.  levipes.  6.  R.  c.  cnrj'sopsis.  9.  10.  11.  R.  m.  mexicanus. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Biological  Survey, 
Washinffton,  D.  C,  October  21, 191^. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  publication  as 
North  American  Fauna  No.  37  a  revision  of  the  American  marmots, 
by  Arthur  H.  Howell,  assistant  biologist  of  the  Biological  Survey. 

Although  marmots  are  found  over  most  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  relationships  and  ranges  of  the  several  species  until  now 
have  been  very  imperfectly  known.  The  present  report  furnishes 
descriptions  of  26  forms  and  contains  a  series  of  maps  showing  their 
geographic  distribution.  In  many  localities  marmots  are  a  decided 
pest  to  agriculture,  especially  in  the  East,  both  because  they  are 
destructive  to  crops  and  because  their  burrows  seriously  interfere 
with  farming  operations.  Moreover,  marmots  are  known  to  cany 
the  germs  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  and  other  diseases.  The 
animals  are  hence  of  considerable  economic  importance. 
Respectfully, 

Henry  W.  Henshaw, 
Chief,  Biological  Survey. 
Hon.  David  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  oj  Agriculture. 
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REVISION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MARMOTS. 


By  Arthur  H.  Howell. 


INTBODTTCTION. 

The  American  marmots,  more  often  called  woodchucks  or  gromid 
hogs,  are  among  the  best  known  of  our  native  wild  mammals.  They 
naturally  divide  into  three  distinct  groups:  (1)  The  wooddhucte 
(Marmota  monax  group)  of  eastern  United  States  and  Canada;  (2)  the 
yellow-footed  marmots  {M.flaviventris  group)  of  western  United  States 
and  southern  British  Columbia;  and  (3)  the  hoary  marmots  (M.  caligcUa 
group),  chiefly  restricted  to  the  higher  mountains  of  western  North 
America.  The  present  paper  is  a  revision  of  the  American  species 
only,  as  it  was  not  possible  at  this  time  to  include  a  discussion  of  the 
Eiu'asian  forms  of  the  genus. 

HISTORY  AND  NOMENCLATUBE. 

Widely  distributed,  in  many  places  abundant,  diurnal  in  habit,  and 
frequently  destructive  to  crops,  the  eastern  species  {monax)  quickly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  early  settlers,  and  through  the  medium 
of  skins  or  captive  animals  sent  to  Europe  soon  became  known  to 
naturalists. 

The  first  reference  in  Uterature  to  the  American  marmots  dates 
from  1703,  when  Baron  La  Hontan  published  a  very  brief  account  of 
the  woodchuck  of  eastern  Canada,  based  on  his  ^observations  in  the 
region  about  Lake  Champlain.^  The  name  "siffleur"  which  he  ap- 
plied to  the  animal  was  carried  by  the  French  voyageurs  throughout 
the  northwestern  fur  countries  and  still  is  current  among  the  French 
Canadians  of  the  Eastern  Provinces. 

Catesby,  in  1743,  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  eastern  woodchuck 
under  the  name  of  "The  Monax,'''  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1747, 
Edwards  published  a  more  extended  account  with  a  very  inaccurate 
figure  of  the* animal  under  the  title  of  "The  Monax  or  Marmotte  of 
America.'''  Edwards's  description  and  figure  were  copied  by  many 
subsequent  authors  and  furnished  also  the  basis  of  the  first  technical 

I  La  Hontan,  Baron  de.    Voyages  dans  T  Amerique,  1703,  p.  81. 

« Catesby,  Mark.    Nat.  Hist,  of  Carolina,  etc.,  II,  1743,  App.,  p.  xxviiL 

•  Edwards,  George.   Nat  Hist.  Uncommon  Birds,  U,  1747,  p.  104,  pi.  civ. 
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name  applied  to  the  species —  Mus  monax  Linnaeus.^  While  the  figure 
is  wholly  unrecognizable,  the  description  is  sufficiently  clear  to  war- 
rant the  use  of  the  name  bestowed  by  Linnaeus. 

Elndeben,  in  1777,  named  the  Canadian  woodchuck  (now  recog- 
nized as  a  subspecies  of  manax)  *' Otis''  canadensis,*  and  PaDas  in  the 
following  year  renamed  it  ''  Mus''  empetra,*  both  descriptions  being 
based  on  the  "Quebec  marmot"  of  Pennant.*  Bliunenbach,  in  1779, 
named  the  genus  Marmota,^  and  Schreber  the  following  year  intro- 
duced the  name  Arctomys  monax  on  a  plate  evidently  copied  from 
Edwards's  figure  of ''  The  Monax."*  Schreber's  generic  name,  though 
of  later  date  than  Blumenbach's,  received  general  acceptance  aijji 
continued  in  common  use  for  the  marmots  imtil  the  early  years  of  tw 
present  century,  when  the  name  Marmota  was  restored  as  the  proper 
appellation  of  the  genus.^  In  1788,  Gmelin  proposed  the  name 
Arctomys  pruinosa,*  based  on  the  hoary  marmot  of  Pennant,  and 
this  name  was  used  for  that  animal  until  1888,  when  Tyrrell  showed 
that  it  had  been  incorrectly  applied  and  proposed  to  use  in  its  place 
Arctomys  caligata  Eschscholtz,  first  described  in  1829.* 

Sabine,  in  1822,  published  an  account  of  the  American  marmots, 
recognizing  three  species:  monax,  empetra  (  =  canadensis),  and  prwr 
nosa  i'^caligaia)}^  His  descriptions  of  monax  and  pruinosa  were 
copied  from  previous  authors,  but  that  of  empetra  was  drawn  from 
a  specimen  in  the  British  Musemn,  and  furnished  apparently  the 
first  correct  description  of  any  American  marmot.  The  first  accurate 
drawing  of  an  American  species  is  that  of  the  Canadian  iiv^oodchuck 
published  by  Richardson  in  the  Faima  Boreali-Americana  (1829). 

In  1836  King,  recognizing  clearly  that  pruinosa  of  Gmelin  was 
not  applicable  to  the  hoary  marmot,  but  overlooking  Eschscholtz's 
name  caligaia,  proposed  the  name  Arctomys  oJcanaganus  for  a  marmot 
of  this  group  obtained  in  southern  British  Columbia,  and  gave  a  very 
full  and  accurate  description  and  a  good  figure  of  the  ATiinrn^T^  drawn 
from  a  living  specimen  which  he  sent  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
London."  His  name,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  zoologists,  and 
pruinosa  continued  in  use  for  many  years.  The  specimen  taken  by 
King  was  seen  by  Audubon  in  London,  and  furnished  the  basis  of  his 

iThe  use  of  the  name  ''moiiax^  by  both  Catesby  and  Edwards  independently  (Edwards  states  that  be 
had  never  seen  an  aooonnt  of  the  animal)  indicates  that  it  came  from  the  yemaoolar— a  theory  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  iiMt  that  the  animal  is  stUl  oaUed  "moonack"  in  parts  of  soathscn  Virginia, 
s  Erzleben.  J.  0.  P.    Syst  AniuL,  Mamm.,  1777,  p.  868. 

•  Pallas,  P.  8.    Not.  Spec  Glir.,  1778,  p.  74. 

4  Pennant,  Thomas.   Syn.  Quad.,  1771,  p.  270,  Plate  24,  flg.  2. 
ft  Bhimenbaoh,  J.  F.   Handb.  der  Naturgesch.,  1, 1779,  p.  79. 
•Schreber,  J.  C.  D.  yon.    SSogthiere,  pi.  ooviii,  1780;  text,  IV,  1782,  p.  737. 
TTrooessart,  E.  L.   Cat  Mamm.,  Boppl.,  1904,  p.  343. 

•  Gmelin,  J.  F.    Syst  Nat,  1, 1788,  p.  144. 

•TyrreU,  J.  B.    Proo.  Can.  Inst,  8d  Ser.,  VX,  1888,  p.  88. 
M  Sabine,  Joseph.   Trans.  Linn.  Soo.  London,  xm,  1822,  pp.  57»^1. 
nKing,R.   Narr.  Joum.  to  Bhons  of  Arctic  Ocean*  n,  1836,  pp.  282-248. 
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figure  of  the  hoary  marmot  in  the  "Quadrupeds  of  North  America," 
but  the  iUustration  is  colored  much  too  brown  to  represent  the  animal 
correctly.  In  the  work  referred  to  *  the  authors  gave  also  an  ex- 
tended account  and  a  good  drawing  of  the  eastern  woodchuck^  and 
a  shorter  account,  with  a  figure,  of  the  yellow-bellied  marmot  of 
western  North  America,  first  described  by  them  in  1841  imder  the 
name  Arctomys  Jlaviventer.  This  is  the  firet  appearance  in  literature 
of  the  widely  distributed  group  of  yellow-footed  marmots,  and  the 
work  of  Audubon  and  Bachman  was  the  first  treatise  in  which  all 
three  groups  of  American  species  were  recognized. 

Little  advance  in  knowledge  of  the  genus  was  made  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  and  the  three  groups  {inanaXyflavwerUris,  and  caligaia)  con- 
tinued to  be  known  by  only  a  single  species  in  each.  The  Canadian 
woodchuck,  so  clearly  described  by  Sabine  and  Richardson,  was  con- 
sidered by  both  Baird  and  Allen  to  be  identical  with  numax  (of  which 
it  is,  indeed,  a  subspecies)  and  the  names  based  on  it  {canadensis 
Erxleben,  empetra  Pallas,  melanoptis  Kuhl)  were  placed  by  them  in 
synonymy,  but  were  later  revived  by  several  authors.* 

In  1889  Merriam  described  dacota,  a  member  of  the  Jkmventris 
group,  from  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.;  and  in  1898,  olympus,  a  member 
of  the  hoary  marmot  group,  from  the  Olympic  Mountains,  Wash.  In 
1899  Bangs  named  igncwa  from  Labrador  and  avara  from  southern 
British  Columbia;  in  1905  J.  A.  Allen  described  engeOiardti  from 
Utah;  in  1909  Heller  proposed  vigUis  for  a  hoary  marmot  from 
Alaska;  in  1911  Swarth  named  ochracea  from  Alaska  and  Vancouver^ 
ensis  from  British  Columbia;  and  in  1912  HoUister  proposed  the  name 
sibUa  for  a  hoary  marmot  from  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
as  this  name  was  found  to  be  preoccupied  the  species  was  renamed 
by  him  oxyUma  in  1914.  The  present  writer,  after  making  a  prelimi- 
nary study  of  the  group,  added,  in  1914,  10  new  forms  to  the  13  cur- 
rently recognized.'  Two  additional  new  races  are  here  described  and 
one  old  name  {okamagana)  is  revived,  making  a  total  of  26  forms  rec- 
ognized in  this  revision. 

VEENACULAR   NAMES. 

The  marmots  of  the  monaz  group  are  known  in  the  Northern  States 
as  woodchucks,  and  in  the  Southern  States  as  ground  hogs,  the  Euro- 
pean name  marmot  being  practically  unknown  in  eastern  North 
America.  In  eastern  Canada,  among  the  French  Canadians,  the 
name  ''siffleur"  is  current,  and  in  central  Canada  the  Cree  Indian 

^  Aadabon  &  Bachman.  Quad.  N.  Am.,  1, 1841,  pp.  16-a4,fpL  11;  m,  1854,  pp.  17-20,  pi.  oill;  pp.  16(M62, 
pi.  czxxIt. 

iRhoads,  B.  N.,  Proc.  Aoad.  Nat  ScL  Phlla.,  1897,  p.  30;  Allen,  7.  A.,  Bui.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  X, 
^^,  p.  4M;  Pnble,  E.  A.,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  22, 1902,  p.  47;  Ibld.,No.  27, 1908,  p.  159. 

*How«U,A.H.    Pioo.  BioL  Boo.  Waahlnc^ton,  XXVn,  1914,  pp.  18-18. 
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name  ^'wenusk''  is  generally  used.  In  southern  Yii^mia,  as  I  am 
informed  by  Edward  A.  Preble^  the  woodchuck  is  locally  known  as 
''moonack/'  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  original  name 
"monax"  used  by  both  Catesby  and  Edwards. 

The  yellow-footed  marmots  (Jlaviventris  group)  are  commonly 
called  woodchucks  or  rockchucks,  more  rarely  groimd  hogs  or  marmots. 

The  hoary  marmots  (ealigaia  group)  are  most  often  known  as 
ground  hogs,  whistlers  or  "siffleurs/'  sometimes  as  whistling  ''pigs/' 
whistling  marmots,  or  *'  badgers. " 

HAsrrs. 

The  eastern  woodchucks  live  for  the  most  part  in  pairs  or  family 
groups,  the  yellow-footed  marmots  in  more  or  less  scattered  colonies, 
while  the  hoary  marmots  are  more  strongly  gr^arious.  All  the 
species  live  in  burrows  which  they  dig  for  themselves.  In  r^ons 
where  rock  piles,  rock  ledges,  or  stone  walls  occur  the  burrows  are 
usually  excavated  xmdemeath  or  among  rocks,  but  natural  openings 
in  cUffs  are  often  utilized  for  dens. 

Eastern  woodchucks  (monax  group),  while  preferring  rocky  bluflEs 
or  stone  walls  for  a  habitation,  often  live  in  meadows  devoid  of  rocks 
and  where  the  burrows  are  surrounded  by  an  abimdant  growth  of 
grass  or  clover.  • 

Yellow-footed  marmots  (Jlaviventris  group)  usually  live  either  on 
rocky  Hillsides,  in  the  crevices  of  cliffs,  or  beneath  rock  piles  in 
meadows.  They  frequently  make  their  burrows  beneath  imoccupied 
buildings,  but  are  never  found  far  from  hiUs,  and  are  often  abundant 
in  the  higher  parts  of  mountains. 

Hoary  marmots  {caligata  group),  when  living  at  timber  line  in  the 
moxmtains,  as  is  their  invariable  habit  in  the  southern  part  of  their 
range,  are  always  found  in  or  about  rock  sUdes,  but  in  Alaska  and 
northern  British  Columbia,  where  they  frequently  descend  to  low 
altitudes,  they  often  make  their  burrows  in  grassy  flats  or  on  open 
hillsides. 

All  the  species  are  mainly  terrestrial,  but  the  eastern  woodchucks 
occasionally  climb  into  trees  and  bushes.  They  are  not  at  home, 
however,  in  such  situations,  and  as  a  rule  may  easily  be  dislodged. 
The  tree-climbing  habit  appears  to  be  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
woodchucks  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  in  those  inhabiting  the 
Atlantic  States.  Charles  Aldrich,  of  Webster  City,  Iowa,  has  re- 
corded an  instance  of  a  woodchuck  ascending  an  oak  tree  to  a  height 
of  40  feet,*  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Langdon  states  that  in  Ohio  he  has  seen 
one  descend  the  perpendicular  trunk  of  a  large  sugar  maple,  h^id 
first}    In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  as  I  am  informed  by  Vernon 

i  Aldrich,  Charlet.    Am.  Naturalist,  XV,  1881,  p.  737. 

1  Laogdoo,  F.  W.    Joom.  Cinoixmati  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ill,  1880,  p.  80S. 
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Bailey  and  H.  H.  T.  Jackson,  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  wood- 
chucks  to  take  to  trees  when  pursued  by  dogs. 

The  eastern  woodchuck  is  mainly  diurnal,  but  occasionally  is 
foxind  abroad  at  night  also,  especially  by  moonlight.  Merriam  says 
of  it: 

In  summer,  throughout  the  farming  districta,  they  commonly  leave  their  burrows 
early  in  the  morning,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  during  moonlight  nights,  but  may 
sometimes  be  foimd  abroad  at  all  hours.  As  autumn  approaches,  and  they  become 
more  and  more  fat  and  sleepy,  they  usually  appear  only  in  fine  weather,  and  then 
but  for  a  few  hours  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  afternoon.* 

The  yellow-footed  and  hoary  marmots  are  fond  of  sunning  them- 
selves on  projecting  points  of  rock  where  they  are  safe  from  attack 
and  may  overlook  a  wide  stretch  of  coimtry.  During  cloudy  and 
stormy  weather  they  are  less  active  and  spend  a  larger  part  of  the 
time  in  their  burrows. 

All  the  American  marmots  when  alarmed  utter  a  loud,  shrill 
whistle,  a  habit  apparently  most  pronounced  in  the  hoary  marmot, 
whose  notes  are  much  stronger  than  those  of  the  smaller  species 
and  capable  of  being  heard  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mUe.  This 
habit  has  given  the  name  ''whistler''  to  the  hoary  marmot  and 
"sifBeur"  to  the  woodchuck  of  eastern  Canada. 

BURHOWS. 

Although  originally  Kving  in  the  woods,  the  eastern  woodchuck 
prefers  clearings  for  its  abode,  and,  as  a  residt  of  an  abimdance  of 
easily  obtained  food,  is  now  probably  much  more  numerous  than  in 
primitive  times.  Its  burrows  are  commonly  excavated  in  the  face 
of  a  bluflF,  in  a  grassy  meadow,  or  underneath  a  stone  wall,  a  stump, 
or  the  roots  of  a  tree. 

Merriam  states  that  the  burrows  are  of  two  principal  types — 

*  *  *  the  first  slopes  at  a  moderate  angle  from  the  sur&ce  and  has  a  moimd  of 
dirt  near  its  entrance;  the  other  is  more  or  less  vertical  for  several  feet  (often  a  metre 
or  more)  immediately  below  the  surface,  and  no  loose  earth  can  be  foimd  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. *  *  *  As  a  rule  they  [the  galleries]  slant  abruptly  downward  from  the 
entrance  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four  feet  *  *  *  ,  whence  inclining  slightly 
upward  and  usually  curving  to  one  side,  they  extend  horizontally  for  a  varying  dis- 
tance (commonly  from  10  to  25  feet)  *  *  *.  Two  or  more  short  lateral  branches 
are  generally  given  off  from  the  main  gallery,  and  lead,  sloping  upward  and  then 
downward,  to  the  more  or  less  circular  chambers  that  contain  the  animals'  nests.  It 
has  been  my  invariable  experience  to  find  these  chambers  above  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  entrance  incline,  and  I  have  seen  one  that  was  within  a  foot  and  a  half 

*  *  *  of  the  surface.  The  nest  itself  is  usually  composed  of  dry  grasses  and 
leaves  and  rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  diameter.  *  *  *  The  main  gallery  or  one  of 
its  branches  commonly  terminates  in  a  slight  excavation,  which  is  found  to  contain 
the  animal's  excrement.^ 

^  Merriam,  C.  II.    Mamm.  of  the  Adlnmdacks,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  T.,  n,  1884,  p.  146. 
>n»icU,  pp.  148-149. 
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William  Hubbell  Fisher  excavated  and  measured  nine  bmrows  of 
the  woodohuck  in  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  and  has  published  a  detailed 
description  of  them,  with  diagrams.  The  longest  burrow  which  he 
examined  measured  (including  side  branches)  44  feet  9^  inches;  the 
shortest,  6  feet  8i  inches;  the  deepest  burrow  was  49  inches  below 
the  surface;  the  shallowest,  23  inches.^ 

No  description  of  the  burrows  of  the  yellow-footed  marmot  has 
come  to  the  writer's  notice,  and  the  only  known  account  of  those  of 
the  hoary  marmots  is  that  given  by  William  H.  Wright  in  his  work 
on  the  grizzly  bear.  Describing  the  manner  in  which  a  grizzly  had 
opened  up  a  den  of  these  marmots,  he  says: 

The  den  ran  in  under  several  layers  of  loose  flat  rocks,  some  of  which  were  two  or 
three  feet  long  by  half  as  many  wide,  and  several  inches  thick.  These  he  had 
ripped  out  easily  and  thrown  down  hill,  and  the  dirt  and  small  bowlders  had  been 
hurled  out  and  now  covered  the  snow  all  about  for  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

On  the  rocks  and  snow  were  Luge  spots  and  blotches  of  blood,  telling  of  the  feast 
that  had  rewarded  his  labors,  and  that  there  had  been  more  than  one  marmot  was 
shown  by  the  numerous  tracks.  These  animals  had  burrowed  down  some  six  or  seven 
feet  into  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  under  a  large  flat  stone  they  had  scooped 
out  a  little  cave,  some  three  feet  in  diameter,  where  they  had  a  soft  bed  of  grasses 
that  they  had  carried  in.  When  the  grizzly  broke  his  way  into  their  home  there 
had  been  a  great  rush  for  freedom. 

The  marks  in  the  snow  indicated  that  all  the  marmots  had  been 
devoured  by  the  bear.' 

HIBBBNATION. 

All  the  species  hibernate  for  periods  varying  from  4  to  6  months. 
Merriam  states  that  in  New  York,  along  the  western  border  of  the 
Adirondacks,  the  woodchuck  usually  goes  into  winter  quarters 
between  the  18th  and  25th  of  September  and  reappears  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  March;  in  early  springs  following  mild  winters,  he 
adds,  "woodchucks  occasionally  appear  in  February,  but  reenter 
their  burrows  and  again  become  dormant  if  the  temperature  falls.'*  * 
Bachman  states  that  he  once  observed  a  woodchuck  in  New  York 
State  on  October  23  sunning  himself  at  the  mouth  of  his  burrow,  and 
also  in  the  same  State  saw  one  killed  by  a  dog  on  March  1  .*  Extreme 
dates  of  occurrence  for  this  region  are:  February  22,  Adirondack 
Mountains,  N.  Y.,  specimen  in  the  Merriam  collection;  and  Novem- 
ber 20,  Fort  Miller,  N.  Y.,  one  seen  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Meams.*  In  the 
more  southern  States,  hibernation  covers  a  shorter  period,  as  indicated 
by  the  occurrance  of  the  animals  at  the  base  of  Roan  Mountain,. 
N.  C,  as  early  as  February  7  and  as  late  as  October  23.     Other  dates 

iFiaher^W.  H.    Jour.  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat  Hist,  XVI,  1898,  pp.  105-128. 
s  Wright,  W.  H.    The  Orixtly  Bear,  London,  1009,  p.  S2. 

*  Merriam,  C.  H.    Mamm.  of  the  Adiroodacks,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  T.,  n,  1884,  pp.  14^-144. 
4  AuduboQ  &  Bachman.    Quad.  N.  Am.  1, 1840,  p.  20. 

*  Hearas,  E.  A.    BuL  Amer.  Mas.  Nat  Hist,  X,  1808,  p.  837. 
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of  late  occurrence  are  as  follows:  October  6,  Teslin  Lake,  Yukon; 
October  17,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  October  25,  Johnson  County,  Iowa. 
Hahn  states  that  in  southern  Indiana  woodchucks  usually  retire  about 
the  middle  of  October  and  begin  to  clean  out  and  enlarge  their 
burrows  during  the  last  days  of  February.* 

The  yellow-footed  marmots  go  into  hibernation  between  the 
middle  of  August  and  the  first  of  October,  the  date  varying  with  the 
altitude  and  local  conditions.  Individuals  living  in  the  valleys 
retire  earlier  than  those  living  higher  up  in  the  mountains.  Warren 
states  that  in  Gunnison  County,  Colo.,  this  species  dens  up  about 
the  first  of  October,  but  individuals  are  sometimes  seen  much  later.* 
AUan  Brooks  states  (in  epistle)  that  at  Okanogan  Landing,  British 
Columbia,  practically  all  these  marmots  disappear  before  the  middle 
of  August,  but  he  has  occasionally  seen  their  tracks  as  late  as  early 
October.  In  the  moimtains  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  this  species 
usually  enters  hibernation  during  the  last  of  August  or  the  first  of 
September;  Biological  Survey  field  parties  have  never  found  the 
animals  later  than  the  first  week  in  September.  In  the  Bitterroot 
Valley,  Mont.,  the  first  one  seen  in  the  spring  in  1910  was  on  March 
24,  and  by  April  1  they  were  niunerous;  in  1911  one  was  seen  there 
by  Bernard  Bailey,  on  March  13.  In  western  Oregon  extreme  dates 
of  occiurence  are:  February  4  (Klamath  Lake),  and  September  25 
(Mount  Hood).  _ 

The  hibematiQg  period  of  the  hoary  marmot  begins  the  last  of 
September  or  first  of  October.  Near  Tatletuey  Lake,  British  Colmn- 
bia,  Edward  A.  Preble  found  the  species  still  active  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  timber  line  on  September  23  and  25,  but  none  was  seen  after 
the  latter  date.  Like  the  yellow-footed  species,  the  hoary  marmots 
retire  earlier  in  the  valleys  than  in  the  mountains.  Heller  states 
that  at  Valdez  Narrows,  Alaska,  the  species  went  into  hibernation 
about  the  middle  of  September.' 

Bachman  thus  described  his  observations  of  a  pair  of  hibernating 
marmots: 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  in  Rensselaer  County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  marked 
a  burrow  which  was  the  resort  of  a  pair  of  marmots.  In  the  beginning  of  November 
the  ground  was  slightly  covered  with  snow,  and  the  frost  had  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  about  an  inch.  We  now  had  excavations  made  in  a  line  along  the  burrow 
or  gallery  of  the  marmots,  and  at  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole; 
both  of  them  were  found  lying  close  to  each  other  in  a  nest  of  dried  grass,  which  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  of  it  eaten  or  bitten  by  them.  They  were  each  rolled  up, 
and  looked  somewhat  like  two  misshapen  baUs  of  hair,  and  were  perfectly  dormant. 
We  removed  them  to  a  haystack,  in  which  we  made  an  excavation  to  save  them  from 
the  cold.    One  of  them  did  not  survive  the  first  severe  weather  of  the  winter,  having, 

iHahn,W.  L.    ICamm.  of  Indiana,  1909,  pp.  481-482. 

>  Warren,  £.  R.    ICamm.  of  Colorado,  1910,  p.  148. 

•  Heller,  Edmmid.    Univ.  of  California  Pub.  ZooL,  V,  1910,  p.  339. 
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as  we  thought  on  examining  them,  been  frozen  to  death.  The  other,  the  male, 
now  removed  to  a  cellar,  where  he  remained  in  a  perfectly  dormant  state  until  the 
latter  part  of  February,  when  he  escaped  before  we  were  aware  of  his  reanimataon. 
We  had  handled  him  only  two  days  previously,  and  could  perceive  no  symptoms  of 
returning  vivacity.* 

The  following  account  of  a  yellow-footed  marmot  {Marmoia  jlckvi- 
ventris  subsp.)  found  in  midwinter  in  the  Silver  Mountain  tuxmel  at 
Ophir,  Colo.,  probably  indicates  a  common  method  of  hibernation 
in  that  s}>ecies: 

*  *  *  [He]  had  packed  in  grass  for  a  nest,  and  taken  up  his  winter  quartos.  He^ras 
rolled  up  like  a  ball,  with  his  forepaws  over  his  eyes;  we  pulled  his  paws  away,  and 
his  eyes  were  closed;  all  our  efforts  to  awake  him  were  futile;  he  would  yawn  like  a 
boy  that  had  been  disturbed  when  sleeping  soundly,  return  his  paws  fc  his  eyee,  and 
curl  himself  up  in  hb  original  position.' 

BREEDINO. 

The  eastern  woodchuck  usually  produces  from  4  to  6  young  at  a 
birth.  Bachman  states,  however,  that  on  two  occasions  he  counted 
7  and  on  another  8  young  in  a  litter,  and  H.  H.  T.  Jackson  informs 
me  that  he  once  saw  a  litter  of  9.  In  New  York  State,  according  to 
Merriam,  this  species  brings  forth  its  young  the  last  of  April  or  first 
of  May.     In  the  Southern  States  they  are  bom  somewhat  earlier. 

The  yeUow-footed  marmots  breed  at  about  the  same  season  as 
their  eastern  relatives  and  produce  from  3  to  8  yoimg  at  a  birth.  In 
the  Bitterroot  Valley,  Montana,  5  females  collected  between  April  8 
and  April  16  were  pregnant,  the  number  of  embryos  being  in  most 
cases  5  or  6  (in  one  case  3).  Young  marmots  were  out  in  numbers 
in  that  region  on  May  30.  Warren  states  that  an  individual  of  this 
species  collected  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Colo.,  on  May  4,  contained  8 
embryos.' 

The  hoary  marmots  probably  breed  somewhat  later  than  their 
smaller  relatives,  but  Uttle  information  on  this  point  is  available.  A 
female  specimen  of  Marmota  caligaia  nivaria,  taken  May  27, 1895,  near 
St.  Marys  Lake,  Mont.,  contained  5  embryos.  Swarth  states  that 
in  southern  Alaska  young  individuals  of  M,  c.  caligaia  were  seen 
running  about  in  the  middle  of  June,  but  on  Vancouver  Island,  dur- 
ing the  first  three  weeks  of  July,  no  young  ones  [of  M.  vancouverensis] 
had  yet  emerged  from  the  burrows.* 

POOD. 

The  principal  food  of  the  eastern  woodchuck  is  clover,  alfalfa,  and 
grass,  and  the  animals  do  considerable  damage  to  these  crops  both 

1  Audubon  <Sc  Bachman.    Quad.  N.  Am.,  1, 1S19,  p.  22. 

« Osborn,  S.  E.    The  Observer,  III,  1892,  p.  32. 

»  Warren,  E.  R.    Mamm.  of  Colorado,  1910,  p.  148. 

4  Swarth,  H.  8.    Univ.  of  California  Pub.  Zool.,  X,  1912,  p.  90. 
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by  consuming  the  forage  and  by  trampling  down  much  that  they 
do  not  eat.  Cultivated  crops  and  orchard  trees  are  occasionally 
injured  by  them,  but  the  damage  usually  is  not  serious.  Evermann 
and  Clark  state  that  in  Indiana  woodchucks — 

*  *  *  aometimes  damage  young  com  plants  and  occasionally  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  pumpkin,  squash,  and  bean  vines.  They  sometimes  visit  the  kitchen  garden 
and  do  more  or  less  damage  to  the  cabbage  heads  and  celery.  > 

Brooks,  writing  of  the  woodchuck  in  West  Virginia,  says: 

*  *  *  Feeds  on  com  in  the  roasting-ear,  which  it  procures  by  breaking  down  the 
stalks;  is  also  fond  of  pumpkins,  young  beans,  grass  and  other  cultivated  crops.  Fre- 
quently gnaws  and  scratches  the  bark  of  young  fruit  trees.^ 

Hahn  mentions  capturing  a  woodchuck  in  a  sassafras  tree  and 
finding  its  stomach  gorged  with  sassafras  leaves.*  Dr.  Witmer  Stone 
states  that  the  woodchuck  sometimes  eats  cantaloupes. 

The  food  of  yellow-footed  marmots  is  similar  to  that  of  eastern 
woodchucks,  but  probably  includes  a  larger  proportion  of  wild  plants 
and  less  grass  and  clover.  Vernon  Bailey  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
the  Black  Hills  marmot  flowers,  leaves,  and  green  seeds  of  various 
plants,  including  Astrdgalus  hisulcatus  and  Sedum  douglasii.  In  dry 
excrement  of  marmots  at  Spokane  Bridge,  Wash.,  he  found  the  seeds 
of  Anidanchier  alnifolia  and  Rubus  nutkanus.  Birdseye  states  that 
the  marmots  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley,  Montana,  feed  on  timothy, 
clover,  alfalfa,  dandelions,  and  other  native  plants.     He  says: 

In  hayfields  they  consume  a  very  considerable  amount  of  feed;  and  beans,  carrots, 
potato  vines,  cabbage,  and  other  garden  truck  are  almost  sure  to  suffer  whenever 
woodchucks  have  access  to  them.* 

Little  is  known  definitely  concerning  the  food  habits  of  hoary 
marmots,  but  they  doubtless  f^ed,  like  the  other  species,  on  grass 
and  the  tender  leaves  and  stems  of  native  plants. 

ECONOMIC   STATUS. 

As  abeady  shown,  the  food  habits  of  the  American  marmots 
make  the  animals  a  decided  pest  wherever  they  occur  about  culti- 
vated lands.  In  this  respect  the  woodchucks  of  the  Eastern 
States  are  the  chief  offenders,  and  the  farmers  of  that  region  wage 
constant  warfare  on  the  animals,  with  indifferent  success.  Where 
the  woodchucks  occupy  mowing  lands  they  not  only  consume  con- 
siderable grass  and  tread  down  much  more  which  can  not  be  cut  by 
a  mowing  machine,  but  their  burrows  and  mounds  make  it  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  operate  a  mower.  Horses  sometimes  are  injured 
by  stepping  into  the  holes  made  by  woodchucks,  and  the  knives  of 

1  Eyerxnaim  &  Clark.    Proo.  Washington  Acad.  Sol.,  XVn,  1911,  p.  13. 
•  Brooks,  P.  E.    Report  W.  Va.  Board  Agr.  for  1910  (1911),  p.  15. 
s  Halm,  W.  L.    Marom.  of  Indiana,  1909,  p.  482. 
« Blrda^,  aarenoe.   Farmare'  BoL  484,  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  1913,  p.  38. 
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the  machines  are  liable  to  be  dulled  or  broken  by  running  into  piks 
of  earth  or  rocks.  Vernon  Bailey  states  that  he  has  seen  an  acre  of 
oats  on  a  hillside  in  New  York  State  almost  ruined  by  a  family  of 
woodchucks;  their  trails  having  broken  down  most  of  the  grain  which 
they  had  not  cut  to  eat. 

The  fur  of  the  American  marmots  is  not  at  present  used  oomr 
mercially,  but  the  hides  of  hoary  marmots  are  employed  to  some 
extent  by  the  Indians  of  western  Canada  for  making  robes.  The  fur 
of  this  animal  is  fully  as  good  as  that  of  the  European  and  of  some  of 
the  Asiatic  species,  all  of  which  figure  extensively  in  the  fur  trade. 
Furthermore,  the  American  animal  is  laiger  than  most  of  the  Eura- 
sian species,  and  the  color  pattern  of  its  skin  is  such  as  to  make  a 
very  handsome  natural  fur.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  these  pelts 
could  be  secured  in  late  autumn  when  they  are  in  prime  condition 
there  would  seem  to  be  every  reason  for  utilizing  them  in  the  fur 
trade.  In  parts  of  Alaska  and  northern  British  Columbia  the 
animals  are  very  abundant,  and  Indians  of  that  r^on  annually  cap- 
tiu-e  large  numbers  both  for  fur  and  flesh.  The  yeUow-footed 
marmots  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  hoary  marmots,  but  tiieir 
pelage  is  long,  full,  and  silky,  and  could  readily  be  made  into  a  very 
attractive  fur.  The  pelage  of  the  eastern  woodchuck  is  much  coarser 
and  thinner  and  has  never  been  considered  of  much  value  for  fur; 
the  hides,  however,  are  tough  and  durable  and  might  be  utilized  for 
some  kinds  of  leather.  Farmers'  boys  often  tan  the  skins  of  tte 
eastern  woodchuck  and  make  them  into  shoe  strings,  whip  lashes,  ball 
covers,  or  mit  facings. 

The  flesh  of  marmots  is  said  to  be  palatable  and  in  certain  regions 
of  the  Northwest  furnishes  an  important  food  supply  for  the  native 
Indians. 

MABMOTS  AS  CABKIERS  OF  DISEASE. 

For  many  years  the  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  that  the  mar- 
mots of  central  Asia  are  in  some  way  concerned  in  the  spread  of  the 
plague,  and  this  theory  was  accepted  even  as  late  as  1911  by  the 
members  of  the  International  Plague  Conference  held  at  Mukden  in 
April  of  that  year.  Accounts  have  frequently  been  published  in 
medical  hterature  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease  among  ''tar- 
bagan"  *  hunters  under  circimistances  pointing  strongly  to  Hie 
possibility  of  infection  from  handling  the  animals  or  consuming  their 
flesh,  but  xmfortunately  none  of  these  accounts  shows  bacteriological 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  plague  among  marmots,  nor  do  they 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  disease  is  contracted  in  any  way 
from  the  animak.' 

1  This  is  the  name  applied  In  medical  literature  to  the  mannots  of  Asia.  It  is  nld  to  be  cf  yongnH«i 
origin.  The  Russian  name  of  the  animal  is  "ohurok." 
>  See  eqwdaUy  foi  article  bj  Dr.  Tank  O.  Qemow,  Jour.  Trop.  Uedidne,  February,  1900^  ppaO»474. 
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The  last  great  outbreak  of  pneumonic  plague  in  Manchuria,  during 
the  winter  of  1910-11,  was  supposed  to  have  started  among  tar^ 
bagan  hunters  in  the  town  of  ManchouU,  a  station  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  whence  it  spread  rapidly  southward  along  the  rail- 
way to  Harbin  and  Mukden.  Efforts  were  made  during  the  progress 
of  this  epidemic  to  locate  the  disease  among  the  native  marmots,^ 
and  a  number  of  individuals  captured  near  Mukden  were  inoculated 
experimentally  by  Prof.  Zabolotny  and  found  susceptible  to  plague 
infection.  One  individual  suffering  from  the  disease  was  brought  to 
him,  this  being  the  only  known«  instance  of  the  natural  appearance  of 
plague  among  marmots.^  More  recently  a  systematic  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  discover  the  disease  in  nature, 
but  the  evidence  obtained  is  wholly  of  a  negative  character.* 

The  experimental  evidence  just  mentioned  and  the  close  relation- 
ship of  miarmots  to  ground  squirrels,  which  are  known  to  carry  plague 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  NorUi  America,  warrant  looking  upon  these 
animals  with  suspicion  whenever  they  occur  in  a  plague-infested  r^on. 

One  American  species — the  golden-mantled  marmot  {MarTnotaficm-- 
ventris  nosophora) — ^is  known  to  assist  in  spreading  the  deadly  spotted 
fever  by  serving  as  host  for  the  fever  tick  (Dermacentor  venustus) ,  both 
in  adult  and  nymphal  stages.  Over  200  ticks  have  been  taken  from  a 
single  wild  marmot,  and  when  in  captivity  the  specie  has  been  shown 
to  be  susceptible  to  spotted  fever.*  Since  this  marmot  is  not  utihzed 
for  fur  there  is  relatively  little  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
other  regions  through  tl\e  medium  of  the  animals,  but  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  exterminate  them  where  they  occur  about  culti- 
vated lands  or  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings.  Suggestions  for  destroy- 
ing marmots  are  given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  484,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

EXTEBNAL  OHABAOTEBS. 

In  the  American  marmots  the  body  is  thickset  and  clumsy;  the 
head  short  and  broad;  the  legs  short  and  stout;  and  the  tail  rather 
short  (about  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  total  length),  densely  haired^ 
and  slightly  flattened.  The  nose  is  broad  and  blunt,  covered  with 
hair  to  the  edge  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  ears  are  short,  broad,  rounded, 
and  well-haired.  Tufts  of  long  black  bristles  grow  from  the  side  of 
the  head,  one  directly  behind  the  nose,  another  underneath  and 
between  the  eye  and  ear,  and  a  third  shorter  tuft  over  the  eye;  small 
scattered  bristles  also  are  found  under  the  chin.    The  eyes  are  rather 

1  The  marmot  of  ICanohmia,  alfhoagh  generally  xeforred  to  in  plagoe  llteratore  as  Arctomyt  ftotee,  is  is 
aU  probability  Marmota  HbMea,  specimens  of  which,  ooUeoted  at  UiKa,  Mongotia,  are  tn  the  U.  8.  Nar 
tioDal  ICosBiim. 

*  Strong,  R.  P.  Kept.  Intern.  Plagoe  Cooferenoe  held  at  Mokden,  April,  1911.  ICanfla,  1913. 

»  Dr.  Wu  Lien  Teh  (O.  L.  Tack).  The  Lancet,  London,  Aug.  23, 1913,  pp.  190-03^. 

«  Birdmye,  Qarenoe.  Farmers' Bnl.  481,  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  1913,  p.  38. 
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small  and  nearly  or  quite  circular.  The  feet  are  robust,  with  stout, 
slightly  curved  fossorial  claws,  those  on  the  fore  feet  somewhat 
heavier;  the  thumb  of  the  front  foot  (in  the  American  species) is 
rudimentary  and  often  very  small,  but  bears  a  broad,  flat  nail;  the 
third  digit  is  the  longest,  the  second  and  fourth  subequal,  the  fifth 
decidedly  shorter;  the  palm  is  naked,  bearing  3  pads  at  the  bases 
of  the  digits  and  2  larger  posterior  ones;  on  the  hind  foot  the  third 
digit  is  slightly  longer  than  the  subequal  second  and  fourth,  the  fifth 
and  first  successively  much  shorter;  the  sole  is  naked  except  at  the 
heel  and  bears  6  pads,  4  at  the  bases. of  the  digits  and  2  posterior  to 
them.  The  mammae  number  5  pairs,  except  in  the  monax  group,  in 
which  there  are  usually  but  4  pairs.  In  M,  monax,  according  to 
Baird,  *' there  is  a  short,  shallow  cavity  between  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw  and  the  cheek,  attaining  a  depth  perhaps  of  half  an  inch  or  less 
and  occupying  the  place  of  the  internal  pouch  of  Tamias  and  Sper- 
ffwphUua  [dteUuay^  * 

PELAGE  AND  MOLT. 

The  pelage  of  the  American  marmots  consists  of  hairs  of  two  kinds — 
a  dense,  soft,  and  somewhat  woolly  underfur,  confined  chiefly  to  the 
back  and  sides;  and  longer,  somewhat  coarser  hairs  covering  the 
whole  body,  intimately  mixed  on  the  back  with  the  underfur  and 
proj^ting  beyond  the  tips  of  the  latter.  The  underfur  is  of  two 
colors,  usually  some  shade  of  gray  or  dark  brown  tipped  with  a 
lighter  color,  generally  a  shade  of  gray,  buff,  cinnamon,  or  reddish 
brown.  The  long  hairs  are  also  of  two  colors,  usually  a  shade  of 
brown,  hazel,  or  black,  tipped  with  a  lighter  shade — ^buff  or  white. 
The  tips  of  the  imderfur  usually  show  through  the  long  hairs,  and 
form  an  important  element  in  the  general  color  tone  of  the  pelage. 
The  hairs  on  the  head  and  feet  are  shorter  than  on  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  are  imicolor  to  the  roots;  those  on  the  tail  are  long  and  coarse, 
their  bases  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  tips.  The  hair  on  the  xmder- 
parts  is  shorter  and  sparser  than  on  the  back  and  is  without  underfur. 

The  pelage  is  renewed  annually  in  summer,  usually  in  August, 
sometimes  in  July  or  even  June.  Individuals  taken  in  early  spring, 
soon  after  emerging  from  hibernation,  are  usually  in  full,  long  pelage, 
but  by  midsummer  the  pelage  often  becomes  very  much  worn  and 
faded.  There  seems  to  be  no  imiform  method  of  molting,  the  new 
pelage  sometimes  appearing  in  patches  on  various  parts  of  the  body. 
In  a  specimen  of  Marmota  olympus,  taken  August  28,  the  new  pelage 
was  coming  in  in  large  patches,  the  molt  being  farthest  advanced  on 
the  middle  of  the  back,  with  streaks  of  new  hair  along  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  body.  (See  PL  II.)  In  another  individual  of  the  same 
species,  taken  August  18,  new  hair  was  coming  in  on  the  rump  and 

1  Balrd,  8.  F.  Hamm.  N.  Am.,  Rept  ExpL  and  Surv.  R.  R.  Paclf.,  vm,  1857,  p.  340.  The  aotbor  has 
had  no  <q;)pcrtmilt7  to  esunlne  q>eoimeii8  of  any  ol  the  groaps  in  t^ 
fihanctm  is  possessed  by  all. 
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hinder  back,  the  old  intknately  mixed  -with  the  new.  In  an  immature 
individual  of  M.  caligaia  cascadensia,  taken  August  5,  new  pelage 
covered  all  of  the  body  except  the  rump  and  tail.  A  somewhat 
similar  condition  is  shown  by  an  adult  incUvidual  of  M.  monax  preb- 
lorwm,  taken  July  11,  the  new  pelage  coming  in  over  the  entire 
upperparts,  farther  advanced  on  the  fore  back  and  shoulders.  In 
a  specimen  of  M.  Jlcmventris  nosophora,  taken  June  7,  the  molt  was 
just  beginning  in  two  patches  on  the  hinder  back.  In  a  specimen  of 
M,  f.  ohscura,  taken  July  27,  new  pelage  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
band  on  the  middle  of  the  back  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  rump.     (See  PI.  II.) 

MELANISM. 

Melanism  is  most  strongly  developed  in  the  subspecies  Marmota 
caligata  vigUiSj  occupying  the  region  around  Glacier  Bay,  Alaska.  In 
this  race  some  individuals  are  entirely  black  except  for  a  few  grayish 
hairs  on  the  sides  and  neck,  and  small  whitish  patches  on  the  under- 
parts  and  nose.  No  purely  black  specimens  of  M,  monax  have  been 
seen,  but  a  melanistic  phase  is  rather  common  in  New  York  and 
New  England.  The  darkest  specimen  seen  (from  Lake  (Seorge,  N.  Y.) 
is  dark  blackish  brown  all  over,  except  the  head  and  face,  which  are 
mixed  mummy  brown  and  benzo  brown.  Other  specimens  from 
New  York  State  are  dark  chestnut-brown.  Vernon  Bailey  states  that 
he  has  seen  a  very  few  black  individuals  in  Minnesota. 

A  dark  phase  occurs  also  in  M.  flaviventris  luteola,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  melanistic  (see  description  under  that  species). 
A  curious  specimen  of  M.f.  avara  from  Pullman,  Wash.,  has  the  tips 
of  the  hairs  of  the  head,  fore  back,  and  most  of  the  underparts  dark 
blackish  brown,  the  hinder  back  being  pale  grayish  mixed  with  dark 
brown. 
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History;  Dr.  Joseph  Grinnell,  of  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology, 
University  of  California;  Mr.  P.  A.  Taverner,  of  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Museum;  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Helme,  of  Miller  Place,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  H.  H.  T. 
Jackson,  of  the  Biological  Survey;  and  Mr.  EMward  R.  Warren,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

EXPLANATION    OP   CRANIAL  MEASUBEMENTS. 

Measurements  of  skulls  of  marmots,  in  millimeters,  l^ave  been  taken 
as  follovTs: 

Condylo-hdsdl  length. — From  posterior  border  of  condyle  to  most 
anterior  point  of  premaxillae. 

Palatal  length, — From  posterior  border  of  palate  (disregarding 
median  process)  to  most  anterior  point  of  premaxillae. 

Postpalaial  length. — From  posterior  border  of  palate  to  inferior  lip 
of  foramen  magnum. 

Length  of  nasala. — From  most  anterior  point  to  most  posterior 
point. 

Zygomatic  breadth. — Greatest  breadth  across  zygomata. 

Breadth  across  mastoids. — Greatest  breadth  across  mastoid  processes. 

Lea^t  interorbital  breadth. — Shortest  distance  across  frontals  in 
front  of  postorbital  processes. 

Breadth  of  rostrum. — Greatest  breadth  of  rostnun  at  most  anterior 
points  of  maxillae. 

Maxillary  tooth  row. — Alveolar  length  of  maxillary  molar-premolar 

tooth  row. 

OenuB  MABKOTA  Blumenbach. 

Olis  Erxleben,  Syst.  Regni  Anim.,  I,  1777,  p.  358  (part).    (Not  Olis  Briseon,  1762.) 
Marmota  Blumenbach,  Handb.  der  Naturgesch.,  I,  1779,  p.  79.    Tyi>e,  Marmota 

(Upina  1=  Mu8  marmota  Linnaeus]. 
Arctomys  Schreber,  S&ugthiere,  1780,  Plate  OCVIII.    Type,  Mua  mcnax  Linnaeua. 

GROUPS. 

The  American  marmots  embrace  three  very  distinct  groups  as 
follows:  (1)  The  wxmax  group — all  the  eastern  woodchucks,  the 
Canada  woodchuck,  the  British  Columbia  woodchuck  and  the  ochra- 
ceous  woodchuck  of  Alaska  and  northern  British  Columbia;  (2)  the 
flaviventris  group — all  the  yellow-footed  marmots;  and  (3)  the  coK- 
gaia  group — the  hoary  marmots,  including  the  species  caUgata^ 
olympus,  and  vancouverensis.  The  characters  of  the  various  groups 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  technical  descriptions  of  the  species. 

A  detailed  study  of  Old  World  forms  was  not  possible  in  the  present 
revision,  but,  so  far  as  known,  none  of  the  American  species  has  any 
very  near  relative  in  Eurasia.*  Several  groups  are  represented  there, 
some  of  the  species  resembling  the  caligata  group  in  certain  skull 
characters,  others  apparently  being  more  nearly  related  to  the  m^onax 


1  Ttie  species  living  in  eastern  Siberia  has  not  been  seen. 
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group.  Marmoia  marmota,  the  type  of  the  genus,  though  widely 
differing  from  the  American  species  in  the  greater  depth  and  convex- 
ity of  the  cranium,  resembles  manax  in  the  characters  of  the  basi- 
occipital,  the  shape  of  the  postorbital  processes,  the  relatively  wide 
interorbital  region,  and  the  nearly  parallel  maxillary  tooth  rows. 
Most  of  the  Asiatic  species,  however,  apparently  are  more  closely 
related  to  M.  caligaia  than  to  either  of  the  other  American  groups. 
The  skulls  of  all  American  species,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Eura- 
sian species,  show  a  marked  flattening  of  the  cranium,  the  dorsal 
outline  of  the  skull  being  decidedly  more  convex  in  practically  all 
Old  World  forms  than  in  those  of  America.  All  the  Eurasian  species 
differ  also  in  coloration  from  the  American  forms.  All  the  American 
species  possess  a  small  rudimentary  thumb  bearing  a  flat  nail — a 
character  present  in  most  of  the  Asiatic  species,  but  absent  in  M, 
marmota  of  Europe. 

List  of  American  Spedes  and  Subspecies,  with  Type  Localities. 

Marmota  monax  group: 

Marmota  wxmax  monax  (Linnaeus) Maryland. 

mxmax  rufescena  Howell Elk  River,  Minn. 

mxmax  preblorum  Howell Wilmington,  Mass. 

monax  ignava  (Bangs) Black  Bay,  Labrador. 

monax  canadensis  (Eixleben) "Canada   et  ad  fretum  Hudsonis" — 

fixed  at  Quebec,  Quebec. 

monax  petrensis  nobis Revelstoke,  British  Columbia. 

monax  ochracea  Swarth Head  of  FortymQe  Creek,  Alaska. 

Marmota  flaviventris  group: 

Marmota  flaviventris  flaviventris  (Audu- 
bon &  Bachman) "Mountains  between  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia " — ^fixed  on  Mount  Hood,  Oreg. 

flaviventris  avara  (Bangs) Okanogan,  British  Columbia. 

flaviventris  sierras  nobis Mount  Whitney,  Cal. 

flaviventris  parvula  Howell Jefferson,  Toquima  Range,  Nev. 

flaviventris  engelhardti  Allen Beaver  Moxmtains,  Utah. 

flaviventris  nosopJiora  Howell Willow  Creek,  7  miles  east  of  CorvalUs, 

Mont. 

flaviventris  dacota  (Merriam) Custer,  S.  Dak. 

flaviventris  htXeola  HoweU Woods  P.  O.,  Medicine  Bow  Mountains, 

Wyo. 

flaviventris  warreni  Howell Crested  Butte,  Colo. 

flaviventris  obseura  Howell Wheeler  Peak,  N.  Mex. 

Marmota  caligata  group: 

Marmota  caligata  caligata  (Eschscholtz) .  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska. 

caligata  vigilis  Heller Glacier  Bay,  Alaska. 

caligata  sheldoni  Howell Montague  Island,  Alaska. 

caligata  oxytona  Hollister Head  of  Smoky  River,  Alberta. 

caligata  ohanagana  (King) Gold  Range,  British  Columbia. 

caligata  nivaria  Howell Mountains  near  St.  Marys  Lake,  Mont. 

caligaia  cascadensis  Howell Mount  Rainier,  Wash. 

Marmota  olympus  (Merriam) Olympic  Mountains,  Wash. 

Marmota  vancouverensis  Swarth Mount  Douglas,  Vancouver  Island,  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 
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Key  to  American  Species  and  SubspecieB. 

[BasMl  on  typical  adolta.] 

a.  Upperparta  mainly  black  and  white  (shaded  with  cinnamon-biiff  on  romp). 
h.  Underparts  mainly  white. 

c.  Size  small;  condylo-basal  length  of  9  skull  less  than  90  mm ^teldonx  (p.  62). 

c<.  Size  large;  condylo-basal  length  of  9  skM  more  than  90  mm. 
d.  Skull  shorter;  condylo-basal  length  in  9  loss  than  98  mm. .  .califfota  (p.  59). 
d^.  Skull  longer;  condylo-basal  length  in  9  more  than  98  mm,. nivaria  (p.  66). 
y.  Underparts  dusky  (blackish  brown,  soiled  whitish,  or  clay  coU^). 
e.  Skull  relatively  short  and  broad;  condylo-basal  length  in  S  leas  than  101 
mm.;  in  9  less  than  98  mm. 
d.  Nasals  shorter,  rarely  extending  back  of  posterior  ends  of  premaxillae. 

olanagana  (p.  64). 
d^.  Nasals  longer,  always  extending  back  of  posterior  ends  of  premaxillae. 

vigilis  (p.  61). 
(/,  Skull  relatively  long  and  narrow;  condylo-basal  length  in  <f  more  than  101 
mm.;  in  9  niore  than  95  mm. 
d.  Upperparts  whiter;  skull  relatively  broader  (ratio  of  zygomatic  breadth  to 

condylo-basal  length  64-67) eascadensis  (p.  67). 

d^,  Upperparts  blacker;  skull  relatively  narrower  (ratio  of  zygomatic  breadth 

to  condylo-basal  length  62-64) axyUma  (p.  63). 

a^.  Upperparts  mainly  brownish,  yellowish,  drab,  or  bxiffy. 
6.  Upperparts  of  solid  colors  (not  grizzled). 

c.  Upperparts  brownish  drab,  huffy,  or  russet olympus  (p.  69). 

(/.  Upperparts  dark  vandyke  brown,  blackish  brown,  or  black. 
d.  Posterior  border  of  nasals  deeply  emaiginate;  color  dai^  vandyke  brown. 

vancouverensis  (p.  70). 
d^.  Posterior  border  of  nasals  not  deeply  emaiginate;  color  blackish  brown  or 

black vigilis  (p .  6 1 ) . 

y,  Upperparts  of  mixed  colors  (grizzled), 
c.  Sides  of  neck  with  conspicuous  bxiffy  patches. 
d,  Underparts  distinctly  reddish. 

e.  Crown  chestnut warreni  (p.  52). 

e^.  Crown  blackish  brown. 
/.  Long  hairs  on  fore  back  with  a  subterminal  band  of  black  or  brown. 

nosophora  (p.  46). 
f^.  Long  hairs  on  fore  back  without  a  subterminal  band  of  black  or  brown. 

dacota  (p.  49). 
d^.  Underparts  not  distinctly  reddish. 
e.  Size  smaller;  condylo-basal  length  of  9   skull  71-80  mm.;  of  ^  skull 
85-87.1 
/.  Fore  back  with  a  distinct  buffy  mantle. 

g.  Underparts  darker;  size  smaller parvtila  (p.  44). 

g^.  Underparts  paler;  size  larger avara  (p.  41). 

/^.  Fore  back  without  a  distinct  buffy  mantle engeOiardti  (p.  45). 

e^.  Size  larger;  condylo-basal  length  of  9  skull  77-90  mm.;  of  ^  skull  84-97 
nun. 

/.  Face  markings  and  neck  patches  reduced oh$cura  (p.  63). 

/^.  Face  markings  and  neck  patches  prominent. 

g.  Hind  feet  darker  (hazel  or  chestnut-brown) luteola  (p.  50). 

g^.  Hind  feet  lighter  (tawny  to  light  buff). 
h.  Larger;  condylo-basal  length  of  S  skull  more  than  90  mm.;  of  9 

more  than  84  mm flaviveniris  (p.  39). 

h\  Smaller;  condylo-basal  length  of  ^  skull  less  than  90  mm.;  of  9 
less  than  84  mm sierrae  (p.  43). 

1  Adult  male  of  parvula  and  enpdhardU  unknown. 
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(f.  Sides  of  neck  without  conspicuous  buffy  patches. 

<f.  Tail  cinnamon ochracea  (p.  34). 

df.  Tail  dark  brown  or  black. 
e.  Colors  pale  (underfur  on  back  li^t  pinkish  cinnamon  to  light  gray  at 
tips;  belly  not  deep  red). 

/.  Skull  larger;  condylo-basal  length  more  than  90  mm monax  (p.  22). 

/^.  Skull  smaller;  condylo-basal  length  less  than  90  jam. prehlorum  (p.  27). 
e<.  Colors  dark  (imderfur  on  back  pinkish  cinnamon  to  orange-cinnamon  at 
tips;  belly  deep  red). 
/.  Size  smaller;  condylo-basal  length  of  c^  skull  less  than  82  mm.;  of  9 

less  than  80  mm canadensis  (p.  30). 

/^.  Size  laiger;  condylo-basal  length  of  c^  skull  more  than  82  mm.;  of  9 
more  than  80  mm. 
g.  Nasals  relatively  short  and  wide;  width  at  posterior  end  in  males 

more  than  11  mm ignava  (p.  29). 

g^.  Nasals  relatively  long  and  narrow;  width  at  posterior  end  in  males 
less  than  11  mm. 
h.  Size  laiger;  nasals  longer,  extending  considerably  back  of  posterior 

end  of  premaxillae ru/escens  (p.  25). 

y.  Size  smaller;  nasals  shorter,  extending  little,  if  any,  back  of  pos- 
terior end  of  premaxillae 'petrensis  (p.  33). 

DESCBIPTIONS  OF  AHEBICAN  SPECIES  AND  SUBSPECIES. 

Marino  ta  monax  Oroup. 

[Characters  under  species.] 

MARMOTA  MONAX  (Linnaeus). 

[Synonyiny  under  subspecies.] 

External  characters, — Size  medium;*  tail  relatively  short  (about  20 
to  25  per  cent  of  total  length);  ears  large;  posterior  pad  on  sole  of 
hind  foot  oval  in  shape  and  situated  near  middle  of  sole  (see  PL 
m,  fig.  3);  manmiae — ^P.  l,  A.  |,  I.  |-=8;  head  without  white 
markings  (except  around  nose) ;  side^  of  neck  same  color  as  upper- 
parts;  feet  black  or  dark  brown;  fore  legs  overlaid  with  deep  reddish- 
colored  hairs  (hazel  to  burnt  sienna);  tail  black,  dark  brown, or  (in 
ochracea)  pinkish  cinnamon. 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  with  superior  outline  nearly  straight,  the 
occipital  region  slightly  depressed  and  rostrum  considerably  but  not 
abruptly  depressed  from  about  posterior  border  of  premaxillae;  brain- 
case  broad  and  noticeably  flattened;  interorbital  region  relatively 
broad;  postorbital  processes  heavy,  projecting  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  axis  of  skull  or  slightly  forward;  width  of  nasals  at  posterior  end 
usually  decidedly  greater  than  width  of  nasal  branches  of  premaxillae; 
temporal  ridges  often  not  meeting  in  old  age,  or  sometimes  meeting 
but  not  united  (rarely  fused  into  a  sagittal  crest) ;  floor  of  basi-occipital 
nearly  flat,  bordered  on  each  side  by  low  processes  which  converge 
posteriorly  and  sometimes  meet  near  inferior  lip  of  foramen  magnum; 

>  Audubon  and  Bacliman  give  the  weight  of  one  as  9  pounds  11  ounces;  a  writer  in  Forest  and  Stream, 
LV,  p.  424,  gives  the  average  weight  of  158  as  10  pounds;  heaviest,  13^  pounds. 
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palate  abruptly  truncated  at  posterior  border;  interpterygoid  fossa 
relatively  wide;  palatal  foramina  contracted  anteriorly;  molar  teeth 
heavy;  maxillary  tooth  rows  approximately  parallel;  anterior  face  of 
incisors  yellowish  white  or  ivory  yellow  to  pale  orange-yellow. 

Color. — General  tone  of  upperparts  grayish-  or  reddish-brown,  or 
(in  ochracea)  vinaceous-cinnamon,  grizzled  with  white,  light  buff,  or 
cinnamon-buff;  underfm*  of  upperparts  at  base  dark  mouse  gray  to 
blackish  brown,  succeeded  by  pallid  neutral  gray,  light  ochraceous- 
buff,  pinkish-,  vinaceous-,  or  orange-cinnamon;  long  hairs  dark 
chestnut-brown,  blackish  brown,  or  (in  ochracea)  orange-cinnamon, 
tipped  with  light  buff,  pale  ochraceous-buff,  or  white;  top  of  head  and 
face  varying  from  dark  hair-brown  or  benzo  brown  to  Vandyke-  or 
dove-brown;  sides  of  face  light  buff,  ochraceous-buff,  or  white,  mixed 
with  brown;  borders  of  nose,  lips,  and  chin,  white  or  buffy  white; 
underparts  buffy  white,  light  ochraceous-buff,  pinkish  cinnamon, 
tawny,  hazel,  or  burnt  sienna,  more  or  less  varied  with  brown,  the 
bases  of  hairs  often  blackish  brown  or  black;  fore  legs  and  feet  black, 
blackish  brown,  dark  chestnut-brown,  fuscous,  or  hazel  (in  ochracea) ^ 
the  legs  and  thighs  (except  in  ochracea)  overlaid  with  burnt  sienna, 
Sanford's  brown,  or  tawny;  hind  legs  and  feet  similar,  but  thighs 
often  paler,  sometimes  overlaid  with  pinkish  cinnamon;  tail  black  or 
blackish  brown,  Vandyke-  or  clove-brown,  or  (in  ochracea)  pinkish 
cinnamon,  more  or  less  grizzled  with  buffy  white  or  cinnamon-buff; 
ears  drab-gray  on  both  surfaces,  often  clothed  with  fuscous  hairs. 

Geographic  distributum. — ^From  eastern  Alaska  (Fortymile  Creek), 
Great  Slave  Lake,  York  Factory  (Hudson  Bay),  East  Main  and 
Hamilton  Rivers,  Quebec,  south  to  northern  Idaho  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  east  of  the  Great  Plains  to  northern  Arkansas,  north- 
em  Alabama,  and  southern  Virginia;  west  in  the  United  States  to 
eastern  parts  of  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.     (See  fig.  1.) 

MARMOTA  MONAX  MONAX  (Linnaeus). 

Southern  Woodchuck. 

(R.  IV,  fig.  2;  H.  V,  fig.  1;  H.  XI,  fig.  1.) 

[Mus]  monax  Linnaeiis,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  10,  1, 1758,  p.  60. 

[Olia]  monax  Erxleben,  Syst.  E^n.  Anim.,  1777,  p.  361. 

Ardomys  monax  Schreber,  Saugthiere,  IV,  737, 1782;  Plate  CCVIII,  1780. 

[Marmota]  mxmax  Trouessart,  Osit.  Mamm.,  Suppl.,  1904,  p.  344. 

Type  locality, — ^Maryland. 

Distribution. — ^Middle  eastern  United  States  from  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  (?),  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  south  to  the  north- 
em  parts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas;  west 
to  eastern  Kansas. 

Characters. — Size  large;  colors  pale,  the  underfm"  grayish  white; 
underparts  little,  if  any,  darker  than  upperparts;  skuD  massive. 
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Color. — General  tone  grayish  brown  above,  with  a  faint  buffy  tinge; 
underfur  blackish  brown  at  base  succeeded  by  pallid  neutral  gray, 
faintly  (rarely  strongly)  tinged  with  light  ochraceous-buff,  strongest 
on  hinder  back;  long  hairs  blackish- brown,  broadly  tipped  with  white 


Pio.  L— Distribation  of  the  Marmota  monax  group.    Unshaded  areas  within  the  range  of  the  group 
indicate  lack  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  subspecies  occurring  there. 

or  buffy  white;  top  of  head  and  face  varying  from  benzo  brown  to 
clove  brown;  sides  of  nose  and  borders  of  lips  and  chin  buflfy  white; 
sides  of  face  mixed  brown  and  buffy  white;  feet  and  legs  black  or 
blackish  brown  (rarely  fuscous  or  dark  chestnut-brown),  the  hairs  on 
legs  tipped  with  tawny  or  hazel;  tail  blackish  brown,  sparingly 
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grizzled  with  buffy  white;  underparts  buffy  white  or  light  ochraceous- 
buff,  the  bases  of  hairs  blackish  brown. 

ShiU. — ^Largest  of  the  group;  relatively  long  and  narrow;  sagittal 
crest  well  developed  (in  adults) ;  interorbital  region  broad;  nasals  long 
and  broad,  usually  squarely  truncated  posteriorly;  premaxillae  nar- 
row; palate  long,  extending  from  2  to  4  mm.  behind  plane  of  molars; 
palatal  foramina  rather  narrow;  interpterygoid  fossa  broad ;  audital 
bullae  moderately  inflated. 

Measurements. — ^Adult  male  from  Qimston,  Va:  Total  length,  665; 
tail  vertebrae,  153;  hind  foot,  88.  Adult  male  from  Sandy  Spring, 
Md.:  673;  146;  82.  Average  of  4  adult  females  from  District  of 
Colimibia  and  Virginia:  557;  139;  83.  SkvM:  Adult  male:*  Condylo- 
basal  length,  97.3-102.5  (average  97.8);  palatal  length,  55-59.5 
(57.4) ;  postpalatal  length,  34.5-37.7  (36.2) ;  length  of  nasak,  39.7-41.8 
(40.8) ;  zygomatic  breadth,  63-69.2  (66.9) ;  breadth  across  mastoids, 
44.5-50.2  (46.9);  least  interorbital  breadth,  25-29.2  (27.1);  breadth 
of  rostrum,  20.6-23.7  (21.7);  maxillary  tooth  row,  21-21.9  (21.3). 
Adult  female:'  Condylo-basal  length,  90.4-91.8  (91.2);  palatal  length 
50.2-56  (53.1);  postpalatal  length,  33.7-36.3  (34.9);  length  of  nasals, 
36.8-40.6  (38.7);  zygomatic  breadth,  69.5-62  (61.2);  breadth  across 
mastoids,  44-46.8  (44.7);  least  interorbital  breadth,  23.5-26.5  (24.9); 
breadth  of  rostrum,  19.7-21.3  (20.5);  maxillary  tooth  row,  20.5-22.4 
(21.2). 

Remarks. — ^The  southern  woodchuck  is  a  rather  large  animal  of 
massive  skull  and  pale  color.  With  a  wide  range  in  the  Middle 
States,  it  grades  into  a  smaller  and  darker  form  {rufescens)  in  the 
southern  parts  of  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Specimens 
from  northern  IlUnois  (Lake  Forest  and  Willow  Springs)  and  northern 
Indiana  (Rose  Lawn  and  Lake  Maxinkuckee)  are  typical  of  monax,  but 
those  from  Delavan,  Wis.,  and  southwestern  Michigan  are  inter- 
mediate between  monax  and  rufescens.  Specimens  from  Marble  Cave, 
Mo.,  and  from  Johnson  County,  Iowa,  are  typical,  but  a  small  series 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  seems  to  indicate  the  presence 
there  of  a  large  form,  skulls  of  females,  especially,  beiog  much  larger 
than  those  of  females  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  equaling  in 
size  skulls  of  males  from  that  region.  The  hind  feet  also  average 
about  16  per  cent  longer  in  the  Kansas  animal  (3  specimens).  Addi- 
tional material  from  that  region  may  require  naming  the  form. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  75,  as  follows: 

Alabama:  Ardell,  3. 

District  of  Colombia:  Washington,  6. 

Georgia:  Young  HarriB,  1. 

1  Six  specimens  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  PennsylTania. 
*  Five  specimens  from  Virginia,  District  of  Colombia,  and  Peonsylvania. 
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minois:  Cook  County,  1;  Lake  Forest,  1;»  Ozark,  2;»  West  Northfield,  1;  Willow 

Springs,  1.* 
Indiana:  Lake  Maxlnkuckee,  1;  Marion  County,  1;^  Rose  Lawn,  1. 
Iowa:  Iowa  City,  4,**  Johnson  County,  4;'  Wall  Lake,  1;  no  specific  locality,  3.' 
Kansas:  Douglas  County  (near  Lawrence),  6;*  Lawrence,  3.* 
Kentucky:  Mammoth  Cave,  1. 

Maryland:  Plummer  Island,  2;  Sandy  Spring,  1;  Simpson ville,  1;  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1. 
ICichigan:  Cass  County,  l,**  Dowagiac,  1.* 
Missouri:  Marble  Cave,  2. 
North  Carolina:  Magnetic  City  (base  of  Roan  Mountain),  7;  Roan  Moxmtain 

(altitude  3,000-4,000  feet),  5. 
Ohio:  Hicksville,  1.* 
Pennsylvania:  Beaver,  2f  Chester  CK)unty,  3;  Fair  Oaks,  !;•  Kennett  Square,  1;^ 

Landenberg,  1;^  Marple,  1;^  Mead  ville,  1;  Round  Island,  Clinton  County,  2.' 
Tennessee:  Dover,  Stewart  County,  1;  Duck  River,  6  miles  southwest  of 

Waverly,  2;  Highcliff,  1. 
Virginia:  Bluemont,  1;  Clarke  County,  1;  Doswell,  1;  Fairfax  Coimty  (Potomac 

River),  3;  Fincafetle,  1;  Fredericksburg,  2;  Gunston,  1;  Peaks  of  Otter,  1; 

Washington,  2. 
West  Virginia:  Franklin,  3;  Jobs  Knob,  1;  North  Mountain,  Hardy  Ck>unty,  1; 

Rowleysburg,  1. 

MARMOTA  MONAX  RUFESCENS  Howell. 

RUFESCBNT    WOODCHUCK. 

(PI.  IV,  ^g.  5;  PI.  V,  fig.  2;  PI.  XI,  fig.  2.) 
Marmotarrumaxrufescens  Howell,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XXVII,  1914,  p.  13. 

Type  locality, — Elk  River,  Minn. 

DistrUmtion, — Eastern  North  Dakota,  central  and  southern  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  southern  Ontario,  greater  part  of  New 
York  (including  Long  Island),  and  higher  parts  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Characters, — Similar  to  monax  but  colors  much  redder,  both  above 
and  below,  the  imderfur  on  back  pinkish  cinnamon  instead  of  light 
buflf;  similar  in  color  to  ignava^  but  averaging  paler;  skull  decidedly 
smaller  than  that  of  monax,  but  much  larger  than  that  of  canadensis. 

Color. — ^Underf ur  of  upperparts  varying  from  fuscous-black  to  dark 
mouse  gray  at  base,  succeeded  by  a  broad  area  of  light  pinkish  cinna- 
mon shading  to  pinkish  cinnamon  on  hinder  back  and  to  orange- 
cinnamon  on  hind  legs;  long  hairs  dark  chestnut-brown  subterminally, 
tipped  with  light  bi:ff;  top  of  head  and  face  benzo  brown  to  clove 
brown;  sides  of  face  light  buflF,  more  or  less  mixed  with  brown;  fore 
legs  black,  overlaid  with  burnt  sienna;  hind  legs  similar  but  usually 
less  intensely  red;  feet  black  or  blackish  brown;  tail  Vandyke  brown 

1  Collection  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  »  Collection  Univ.  of  Michigan. 

*  Collection  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hi^*  *  Collection  Carnegie  Museum. 

*  CoUection  Univ.  of  Iowa.  t  Collection  Acad.  Nat  Sd.  Philadelphia. 

*  Collection  Kansas  Univ.  Mus. 
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to  clove  brown  or  black;  underparts  varying  from  burnt  sienna  to 
Sanford's  brown,  more  or  less  mixed  with  tawny,  ochraceous-buff, 
and  black  (general  tone  of  imder  parts  usually  reddish  but  sometimes 
mixed  brown  and  bufl  with  little  red) ;  tail  vandyke  brown  to  clove 
brown  or  black.  Variation:  Specimen  from  Essex  County,  N.  Y. :  Very 
dark  chestnut-brown  above  (the  imderfur  pinkish  cinnamon),  moder- 
ately grizzled  on  fore  back  with  buffy  white;  hinder  back  solid  brown. 

SJcvU, — Similar  to  that  of  monax,  but  decidedly  smaller  and 
relatively  broader  across  zygomata;  much  larger  than  that  of  cana- 
densis; slightly  larger  than  that  of  ignava^  but  narrower  acro^ 
orbits  and  with  narrower  nasals. 

Measurements. — ^Adult  male:  *  Total  length,  520-682  (average, 
648);  tail  vertebrae,  136-166  (143);  hind  foot,  81-86  (83).  Adult 
female: »  Total  length,  646-608  (671);  tail  vertebrae,  145-170  (166); 
hind  foot,  83-89  (86).  ShiU:  Adult  male:*  Condylo-basal  length, 
81.3-94.4  (88.6);  palatal  length,  60.7-54.6  (51.8);  postpalatal 
length,  32-36.4  (33.6);  length  of  nasals,  33.9-39.8  (36.8);  zygo- 
matic breadth,  63.4-64.7  (60.2);  breadth  across  mastoids,  40.3-46 
(43.2);  least  interorbital  breadth,  21.7-26.4  (23.8);  breadth 
of  rostrum,  18-21.2  (19.4);  maxillary  tooth  row,  18.7-21.8  (20.1). 
Adult  female:*  Condylo-basal  length,  84-88.9  (86.8);  palatal 
length,  49.1-62.4  (60.6);  postpalatal  length,  31.6-31.8  (31.6);  Imgthof 
nasals,  33.4-39.1  (36.6);  zygomatic  breadth,  57.6-62  (69.9);  breadth 
across  mastoids,  40.6-43.8  (42.4) ;  least  interorbital  breadth,  22.2-26.3 
(23.6);  breadth  of  rostrum,  18.2-20.4  (19);  maxillary  tooth  row, 
17.6-21   (19.7). 

Remarlcs. — The  woodchucks  of  the  Northern  States,  from  Minne- 
sota to  New  York,  differ  from  typical  monax  of  the  Middle  States 
in  having  smaller  skulls  and  darker  colors,  the  underfur  especially 
being  more  strongly  reddish.  The  race  shows  a  strong  tendency 
toward  melanism,  particularly  in  New  York  and  southern  Ontario. 
The  New  York  series  differs  from  the  Minnesota  series  in  somewhat 
longer  and  relatively  narrower  skulls,  being,  therefore,  more  like 
monaXf  but  the  differences  between  the  two  extremes  are  too  slight 
and  inconstant  to  warrant  recognition  of  another  form.  Specimens 
from  the  Catskill  Mountains  are  fairly  typical  of  rufescens,  but  those 
from  the  Hudson  Valley  and  Lake  George  are  clearly  intermediate, 
the  skulk  being  almost  typical  of  monax  and  the  skins  of  rufescens. 
These  show  no  approach  to  the  New  England  form  {frMorum). 
Two  skulls  (without  skins)  from  Easthampton,  Mass.,  are  fairly 
typical  of  rufescens,  indicating  that  this  race  probably  occupies  the 
higher  parts  of  western  Massachusetts.  A  specimen  from  Lake  of 
Bays,  Ontario  (east  side  of  Georgian  Bay),  considered  intermediate 
between  rufescens  and  canadensis,  is  very  deep  red  below — ^fully 

'  Five  specimens  from  Elk  River  and  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.        •  Eleven  spedinens  from  Minnesota.  « 
t  Five  speoimens  from  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.  « Five  sjptiimBJia  trom  Minnesota. 
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as  dark  as  ignava.    The  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  rufescens  is 
assumed  to  be  about  the  latitude  of  Ottawa,  but  no  material  is 
available  from  that  part  of  Ontario,  excepting  the  specimen  men- 
tioned above. 
Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  231,  as  follows: 

Massachusetts:  Easthampton,  2. 

Michigan;  Ann  Arbor,  3;^  Au  Sable  River,  Oscoda  County,  1;^  Genesee,  1; 
Rush  Lake,  Huron  County,  1;  *  Sand  Point,  Huron  County,  1.' 

Miniiesota:  Elk  River,  10;  Fort  SnelliDg,  17;  ^  Princeton,  1. 

New  York:  Adiroudack  Mountains,  Essex  County,  76  (skulls  only);  Ardsley,  1;* 
Amber,  2;  Brantingjiam,  1;  Croton  Lake,  1;  Dutchess  C/Ounty,  1;'  Elizabeth- 
town,  2;  Essex  County,  8;  HalcottsviUe,  10;*  Hastings,  1;*  Highland  Falls, 
1;  Lake  George,  11;  Leyden,  2;  I^ocust  Grove,  15;  Lyons  Falls,  5;  MiUer 
Place,  4;*  Orange  County,  1;  Owego,  1;  Oyster  Bay,  2;  Peterboro,  4;  Piseco, 
1;  Schroon,  1;  Schroon  Lake,  4;  Sing  Sing,  4;  Suffolk  County,  2;'**  Troy,  3; 
Tupper  Lake,  1;*  Wells,  3;  no  specific  locality,  7. 

North  Dakota:  Fargo,  3;^^  Grafton,  1;  Leonard,  1.* 

Ontario:  Lake  of  Bays,  1;  Lome  Park,  7. 

Wisconsin:  Bridgeport,  1;  Delavan,  2;  Milton,  2;  •  Racine,  1. 

MARMOTA  MONAX  PREBLORUM  Howell. 

New  England  Woodchuck. 

(PI.  Ill,  fig.  3;  PI.  V,  fig.  3;  PL  XI,  fig.  3.) 

Marmota  monax  preblorum  Howell,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XXVII,  1914,  p.  14. 

Type  locality . — Wilmington,  Mass. 

Distribution. — Southern  New  England,  from  Connecticut  to  central 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  southern  Maine. 

Characters. — Size  medium  (smaller  than  rufescens,  larger  than 
canadensis)]  colors  pale  (redder  than  monax y  but  red  not  so  dark 
as  in  canadensis  or  rufescens) ;  skull  smaller  and  relatively  narrower 
than  that  of  rufescens. 

Color. — Advlt:  Underfur  on  upperparts  pinkish  cinnamon  to  light 
pinkish  cinnamon,  the  bases  of  hairs  fuscous-black;  long  hairs 
blackish  brown,  extensively  tipped  with  white  or  Ught  buff;  top  of 
head  and  face  dark  hair-brown  to  clove  brown;  sides  of  face  light 
buff;  fore  legs  burnt  sienna  or  Sanford's  brown,  the  bases  of  hairs 
often  black;  hind  legs  somewhat  paler,  shading  to  pinkish  cinna- 
mon; feet  black  or  blackish  brown;  tail  clove  brown  to  black, 
much  mixed  with  cinnamon;  underparts  pinkish  cinnamon  or  San- 
ford's  brown,  varied  with  light  buff.     Young  (specimen  from  Saun- 

1  Colleotion  Univ.  of  Michigan. 

<  Three  in  ooUeotion  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  five  in  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist 

•  Colleotion  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 

*  Collection  A.  H.  Helme,  MlUer  Place,  N.  Y. 
» Collection  Field  Mas.  Nat.  Hist. 

•  Colleotion  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 

Y  Two  in  colleotion  Fargo  College;  ooe  in  N.  Dak.  Agr.  CoUege. 

*  Collection  N.  Dak.  Agr.  College. 

B  Collection  H.  H.  T.  Jaokaon,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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derstown,  R.  I.):  General  tone,  both  above  and  below,  pinkish  bufi 
(the  hairs  extensively  tipped  with  that  color  and  the  bases  of  same 
shade);  becoming  pinkish  cinnamon  on  hinder  back;  sub  terminal 
band  of  each  hair  blackish  brown;  fore  legs  Sanford's  brown;  hind 
legs  tawny;  top  of  head  hair-brown. 

SXndZ.— Similar  to  that  of  rufescens,  but  smaller  and  relatively 
narrower,  especially  the  rostrum  and  interorbital  region;  bullae 
smaller;  much  larger  than  that  of  canadensis^  with  longer,  slenderer 
rostrum  and  longer  nasals. 

Measurements. — ^Adidtmale:*  Total  length,  418-608  (average  515); 
tail  vertebrae,  105-149  (120) ;  hind  foot,  75-80  (77.7).    Adult  female:' 
465-600(547);    100-157   (141);    69-88   (77).    ShiU:  Adnlt  male:^ 
Condylo-basal  length,  84-89  (86.2);  palatal  length,  49.9-51.6  (50.7); 
postpalatal  length,  31.2-33.4  (32);  length  of  nasals,  34.3-37.7  (35.9); 
zygomatic    breadth,   57.3-60.4    (58.7);    breadth   across    mastoids, 
41.3-44.3    (42.8);    least    interorbital    breadth,     20.7-22.5     (22.1); 
breadth  of  rostrum,  17.2-18.6  (18.2);    maxilliwy  tooth  row,  18J2- 
20.2  (19.1).     Adult  female:*    C!ondylo-basal  length,  79.1-86.6  (83) 
palatal  length,  47.7-51.6  (49.5);   postpalatal  length,  28-31.8  (30.1) 
length  of  nasals,  33.7-36.8  (35.6);  zygomatic  breadth  54-58  (56.6) 
breadth  across  mastoids,  37.7-42  (40.3);  least  interorbital  breadth, 
19.8-22.6  (21.6);  breadth  of  rostrum,  16-19.5  (18);  maxillary  tooth 
row,  18-20.4  (19.3). 

Remarks. — ^The  New  England  woodchuck  is  noticeably  smaller 
and  paler  than  rufescens,  and  larger  and  paler  beneath  than  canaden- 
sis. In  skull  characters  it  most  resembles  rufescens  and  probably 
intergrades  with  it  where  their  ranges  meet,  but  no  intermediate 
specimens  have .  been  examined.  A  specimen  from  Liberty  Hill, 
Conn.,  has  somewhat  redder  imderparts  than  the  Massachusetts 
series,  its  skull  being  fairly  typical  of  prehlorum.  Specimens  of 
rufescens  from  the  Hudson  VaDey,  however,  approach  monax  rather 
than  prehlorum  in  skull  characters.  Intei^adation  with  canadensis 
also  imdoubtedly  occurs,  but  material  from  northern  New  England 
is  needed  to  show  where  the  two  forms  come  together.  Specimens 
from  Rutland,  Vt.,  agree  in  skull  characters  with  prehlorum,  but  one 
of  the  two  skins  examined  is  somewhat  redder  below  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts examples. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  38,  as  follows: 

Connecticut:  East  Wallingford,  1;*  Liberty  Hill,  !.• 
Maine:  Eliot,  1;  Norway,  1." 

1  Seven  specimens  from  eastern  Massachusetts. 

*  Nine  specimens  from  eastern  Massachusetts  and  southern  New  Hampshfra. 

*  Five  specimens  from  Wilmington  and  Wareham,  Mass. 
4  Four  specimens  from  Wilmington  and  Lunenburg,  1 
»  Collection  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 

*  Collection  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 
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MassadiUBettB:  Essex  County,  1;  Haverhill,  1;  *  Lunenburg,  4;  Newton ville, 
2;  1  Sherbom,  1;  Springfield,  2;  ^  Wareham,  2;  **  Wayland,  1;  ^  Wilmington, 8; 
Wobum,  1. 

Ne-w  Hampshire:  Charlestown,  2;  Ossipee,  2;  Webster,  3.* 

Bliode  Island:  Saunderstown,  1. 

Vermont:  Rutland,  3.* 

MARMOTA  MONAX  IGNAVA  (Bangs). 

Labrador  Woodchuck. 

(PI.  V,  fig.  4;  PI.  XII,  fig.  1.) 

Aretomya  iffnavus  Bangs,  Proc.  New  England  Zool.  Club,  1, 1899,  p.  13. 

[Arctomys  monar]  ignavus  Elliot,  Synop.  Mamm.  N.  Am.,  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  Zool. 

Ser.,  II,  1901,  p.  105. 
[Marmota  monax]  ignavtu  Troueseart,  Cat.  Mamm.,  Suppl.,  1904,  p.  344. 
Marmota  ignava  MUler,  Bui.  79,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1912,  p.  292. 

Type  locality. — ^Black  Bay,  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  Labrador. 

IHstrihution.-— Known  only  from  vicinity  of  type  locality;  probably 
north  to  Hamilton  Inlet. 

Characters. — Size  much  larger  than  cafiadensis,  nearly  equaling 
rufescens;  similar  in  color  to  rufescens  (much  darker  than  canadensis); 
skull  short  and  broad  with  very  broad  nasals. 

Color. — ^Underfur  of  upperparts  blackish  brown  at  base  (a  shade 
darker  than  in  canadensis),  succeeded  by  a  broad  area  of  orange- 
cinnamon;  long  hairs  blackish  brown  subtenninaUy,  tipped  with 
pale  ochracebus-buff  or  buffy  white;  top  of  head  and  face  Vandyke 
brown  or  clove  brown;  sides  of  nose  and  borders  of  lips  and  chin 
buffy  white;  sides  of  face  hght  ochraceous-buff  more  or  less  mixed 
with  brown;  feet  and  legs  black,  or  very  dark  brown,  the  legs  and 
thighs  overlaid  with  burnt  sienna;  tail  blackish  brown,  usually  with 
Uttle  or  no  white  grizzhng;  imderparts  burnt  sienna  mixed  with 
black,  varying  to  tawny  and  in  some  individuals  more  or  less  mixed 
with  pinkish  cinnamon  or  pale  buff;  in  others,  mixed  blackish  brown 
and  buff  below  without  any  red. 

Shun. — Similar  to  that  of  rufescens,  but  shorter  and  relatively 
broader;  nasals  shorter  and  relatively  wider  posteriorly;  premaxil- 
lae  averaging  narrower;  bullae  smaller  and  less  inflated;  sagittal 
crest  more  prominent;  incisors  with  nmnerous  shallow  longitudinal 
grooves  on  outer  face.  Compared  with  prehlorum:  Skull  about  same 
length,  but  relatively  broader;  rostrum  broader;  nasals  shorter  and 
broader  posteriorly;  molars  heavier.  Compared  with  canadensis: 
Skull  much  larger,  with  decidedly  heavier  sagittal  crest  and  less 
inflated  bullae. 

Measurements. — ^Adult  male:'  Total  length,  480-562  (average, 
536);  tail  vertebrae,  111-155  (137);  hind  foot,  74-86  (80.8).    Adult 


1  Collection  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 

s  Collection  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 

>  Seven  specimens  from  vicinity  of  type  locality. 
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female: »  496-556  (528);  102-147  (126);  76-80  (78.6).  SkuH' 
Adult  male:  ^  Condylo-basal  length,  82.5-87.4  (85.1);  palatal  length, 
48.5-51.2  (50);  postpalatal  length,  30.6--33  (31.7);  length  of  nasals, 
31.5-35.6  (34.1);  zygomatic  breadth,  57.5-63.4  (60.5);  breadth 
across  mastoids,  40.6-44  (41.7);  least  interorbital  breadth,  24-26-8 
(25);  breadth  of  rostnun,  18-20.3  (19.2);  maxillary  tooth  row,  19.9- 
20.8  (20.4).  Adult  female:  ^  Condylo-basal  length,  79.7-84.4  (82.2); 
palatal  length,  47-49.4  (48.2);  postpalatal  length,  29.2-31.7  (30.6); 
length  of  nasals,  31.3-34.2  (32.6);  zygomatic  breadth,  55.4-58.7 
(57.1);  breadth  across  mastoids,  39-41.5  (40.6);  least  interorbital 
breadth,  22.5-25  (23.8);  breadth  of  rostrum,  17.6-19.7  (18.7);  max- 
illary tooth  row,  19-20.4  (19.9). 

Remarks. — ^The  Labrador  woodchuck  is  a  strongly  marked  form  of 
the  monax  group,  much  larger  and  darker  than  canadensis,  its  nearest 
neighbor.  Indeed,  it  might  be  considered  a  distinct  species  were  it 
not  practically  certain  that  the  ranges  of  ignava  and  cancdensis  are 
contiguous  and  that  more  material  from  the  region  between  Murray 
Bay  and  the  Straits  of  BeUe  Isle  would  show  intergradation.  In 
color  and  size  the  present  form  more  closely  resembles  rufescens  than 
canadensis  and  the  skull  is  more  Uke  that  of  preblorum  than  that  of 
any  other  form,  but  ignava  is  much  darker  than  preblorum.  The 
subspecies  is  reported  to  be  common  on  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of 
Black  Bay,  and  is  said  to  be  found  about  the  head  of  Hamilton 
Inlet,*  but  the  limits  of  its  range  are  not  known.  Steams  reports 
woodchucks  '^  common  at  Mingan,  growing  scarce  toward  Bonne 
Esperance.'' ' 

Specimens  examined, — Total  number,  15,  as  follows: 

Labrador:^  Ailik,  Peter's  Cove,  1;  Black  Bay,  4;  I/Anse  au  Loup,  10. 

MARMOTA  MONAX  CANADENSIS  (Erxlebbn). 

Canada  Woodchuck. 

(PI.  VI,  fig.  1;  PI.  XI,  fig.  4.) 

[Glis]  canadensis  Erxleben,  Syst.  Regn.  Anim.,  1777,  p.  363. 

Mu8  empetra  Pallas,  Nov.  Spec.  Quad.,  Glir.  Ord.,  1778,  p.  75. 

Arctomys  sihila  Wolf,  Linne's  Natursyst.,  II,  1808,  p.  481.    (Name  proposed  to  include 

Arctomys  empetra  Pallas  and  Arctomys  pruinosa  Gmelin,  supposed  to  be  the  same). 
Arctomys  mjeUmopus  Kuhl,  Beitrfige,  1820,  p.  64. 
Arctomys  marTnota  canadensis  Kuhl,  Beitrfige,  1820,  p.  64. 
Arctomys  empetra  Sabine,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London,  XIII,  1822,  p.  684;  Richardson, 

Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  I,  1829,  p.  147. 
Arctomys  mxmax  m^lanopus  Rhoads,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  1897,  p.  30. 
Arctomys  mxmax  canadensis  Allen,  Bui.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  X,  1898,  p.  456. 
[Marmota  monax]  canadensis  Trouessart,  Cat.  Mamm.,  Suppl.,  1904,  p.  344. 

1  Six  specimens  from  vicinity  of  type  locality. 

«  Low,  A.  P.    Ann.  Rept.  Oeol.  Surv.  Canada,  Vm,  18W  (1897),  p.  820L. 

3  Steams,  W.  A.    Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  VI,  1883,  p.  115. 

*  A U  In  collection  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 
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Type  locaMy. — ''Canada  et  ad  f return  Hudsonis"— here  fixed  at 
Quebec,  Quebec. 

Distribution. — Greater  part  of  interior  of  Canada,  from  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  York  Factory  south  to  southern  Alberta  (Red  Deer),  cen- 
tral Saskatchewan  (Cumberland  House),  northern  Minnesota,  north- 
em  Wisconsin,  northern  Michigan,  central  Ontario,  southern  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia;  northern  and  eastern  limits  of 
range  in  Quebec  imknown. 

Characters. — Size  small;  sexes  about  same  size;  colors  strongly  red- 
dish, above  and  below;  skull  small  without  pronounced  sagittal  crest. 

Color. — ^Underfur  on  upperparts  blackish  brown  at  base,  succeeded 
by  pinkish  cinnamon  or  light  pinkish  cinnamon;  long  hairs  blackish 
brown  sub  terminally,  tipped  with  white  or  pinkish  buff;  top  of  head 
and  face  hair-brown,  sometimes  shading  to  clove  brown;  sides  of 
ffwje  light  buff;  feet  and  legs  black,  blackish  brown,  or  fuscous,  the 
legs  and  thighs  overlaid  with  burnt  sienna;  tail  blackish  brown,  con- 
siderably grizzled  with  cinnamon-buff  or  light  buff;  underparts  deep 
tawny  or  burnt  sienna  sometimes  varied  with  buff  and  moderately 
mixed  with  black.  Melanistic  specimens  are  rarely  found,  but  one 
from  Aitkin,  Minn.,  is  glossy  blackish  brown  all  over. 

STcuU. — Smallest  of  any  member  of  the  group;  shorter  and  rel^ 
tively  broader  than  that  of  prebhrum,  with  short,  broad  rostrum; 
much  smaller  than  that  of  igruwa,  with  sagittal  crest  only  slightly 
developed;  nasals  narrowed  posteriorly;  bullae  relatively  large, 
smoothly  rounded,  and  considerably  inflated. 

Measurements. — ^Adult  male:  Total  length,  510-515  (average  513); 
tail  vertebrae,  108-109  (108.5);  hind  foot,  74-78  (76)  ;i  average  of 
three  adult  males  from  Mackenzie  and  Alberta:  500;  124;  75.  Adult 
female:'  508-560  (536);  131-140  (136);  69-76  (73).  SJcuU:  Adult 
male:^  Condylo-basal length,  75-80.8  (78.1) ;  palatal  length,  43.7-48.2 
(45.7) ;  postpalatal  length,  27.5-29.6  (28.7) ;  length  of  nasals,  29.9-32 
(31.3);  zygomatic  breadth,  53-56.6  (54.1);  breadth  across  mastoids, 
36.4-39.4  (38) ;  least  interorbital  breadth,  18.4-22.7  (20.7) ;  breadth 
of  rostrum,  15.1-18  (16.6);  maxillary  tooth  row,  18.2-19.3  (18.8). 
Adult  female:  *  Condylo-basal  length,  77.4-80  (78.9);  palatal  length 
45.6-47.2  (46.2);  postpalatal  length,  28.2-30.5  (29.3);  length  of 
nasals,  30.5-34.5  (32.6) ;  zygomatic  breadth,  52.8-58.2  (54.8) ;  breadth 
across  mastoids,  36.5-39.8  (37.8) ;  least  interorbital  breadth,  19.8-22 
(20.9);  breadth  of  rostrum,  14.5-17.8  (16.3) ;  maxillary  tooth  row, 
18.1-19.2  (18.6). 

Remarks. — ^The  Canada  woodchuck  has  the  most  extensive  dis- 
tribution of  any  of  the  American  forms  and  over  the  greater  part  of 

1  Tvro  specimens  from  Murray  Bay,  Quebec. 
1  Three  specimens  from  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

<  Eight  specimens  from  Mackenzie,  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  northern  Wisconsin. 

<  Seven  specimens  from  Mackenzie,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec. 
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its  nmge  shows  comparatiyely  little  variation.  Althougli  markedlj 
smaller  than  rufeacens  it  intergrades  with  that  form  whoever  their 
ranges  meet,  intennediate  examples  having  been  examined  from 
Tower  and  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  and  Lake  of  Bays,  Ontario.  Inter- 
gradation  with  ignava  seems  highly  probable,  though  not  shown  by 
the  material  in  hand.  Murray  Bay  specimens  have  very  much  smaller 
skulls  than  typical  ignava  from  the  Labrador  coast,  and  no  specimens 
have  been  examined  from  the  intervening  r^on.  Two  s|>eQunens 
from  Nova  Scotia  show  slight  approach  to  ignava,  the  skins  being 
the  same  color  except  that  the  bases  of  the  hairs  on  the  back  are 
browner.  The  skull  of  one  of  these  specimens  is  typical  of  canadensis, 
the  other  is  a  little  larger,  with  somewhat  broader  nasals  and  a  well- 
marked  sagittal  crest. 

A  specimen  from  Porcupine  Mountains,  Mich.,  resembles  cana- 
densis in  general  coloration,  but  is  extensively  mixed  with  black 
both  above  and  below.  Its  skull  is  slightly  longer  than  skulls  of 
typical  specimens  from  Quebec.  A  specimen  from  Mount  Mansfield, 
Vt.,  and  one  from  Columbia  Falls,  Me.,  (both  without  skulls),  are  pro- 
visionally referred  to  canadensis,  the  former  agreeing  in  color  with 
the  typical  form,  the  latter  with  the  dark  Nova  Scotia  form.  Speci- 
mens from  southern  Mackenzie  and  northern  Alberta  are  practically 
identical  in  coloration  with  the  Quebec  series,  but  their  skulls  average 
longer  and  narrower,  thus  showing  approach  to  ochracea.  A  single 
young  specimen  in  very  worn  pelage  from  near  the  head  of  Finlay 
River,  British  Columbia,  seems  referable  to  canadensis,  but  more  ma- 
terial from  that  region  may  necessitate  its  reference  to  ochracea. 
Woodchucks  of  this  group  are  reported  by  Edward  A.  Preble  as 
occurring  at  Fort  Grahame,  on  Finlay  River,  and  at  Hudson'a  Hope. 

Specimens  examined, — ^Total  number,  46,  as  follows: 

Alberta:  Athabaska  River  (near  Fort  McMurray),  1;  McLeod  River,  1;  Peace 

River  I^anding,  2;*  Red  Deer,  1;*  South  Edmonton,  1. 
British  Columbia:  Finlay  River  (near  head),  1. 
Mackenzie:  Fort  Liard,  1;  Fort  Simpeon,  5;  Little  Buffalo  River,  I. 
Haine:  Cohimbia  Falls,  1. 

Manitoba:  Oxford  House,  1;  Trout  Lake,  4;  York  Factory,  1. 
Michigan:  Porcupine  Mountains,  !;•  Whitefish  Point,  Giippewa  County,  1.' 
Minnesota:  Aitkin,  1;^  Tower,  1;  Two  Harbors,  1. 
New  Brunswick:  Arthurette,  2;^  Scotch  Lake,  1. 
North  Dakota:  Pembina,  1. 
Nova  Scotia:  Newport,  2.* 
Ontario:  Devils  Portage,  Mattagami  River,  1;'  James  Bay,  1;  Mooee  River 

(near  Hudson  Bay)  2> 
Quebec:  Murray  Bay,  7.' 
Vermont:  Mount  Mansfield,  1. 
WisconsiQ:  Conover,  1.' 

1  Collection  Victoria  MenL  Mus.  « Collection  Amer.  Mus.  Nat  Hist 

«  Collection  Field  Has.  Nat  Hist  •  CoUeetion  Carnegie  Mus. 


•  CoUeotion  Univ.  of  Miohifan. 
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MARMOTA  MONAX  PETRENSIS  subsp.  nov. 

British  Oolttmbia  Woodchuck. 

(PL  VI,  fig.  2.) 

Type  from  Revelstoke,  British  Columbia.  Adult  S ,  No.  203532, 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.  C!oIlected  May  12, 
1890,  by  W.  Spreadborough;  original  number,  170. 

DistribvMon. — ^Interior  ranges  of  southern  British  Columbia  and 
adjacent  parts  of  United  States,  from  Barkerville,  British  Columbia, 
south  to  Thompson  Pass,  Idaho. 

Characters. — Similar  to  canadensisy  but  skull  larger  and  relatively 
longer. 

Color. — ^Practically  the  same  as  canadensis. 

Shun. — Similar  to  that  of  canadensis,  but  larger  and  relatively 
longer;  nasals  rather  short,  projecting  but  little  back  of  posterior 
ends  of  premaxillae;  bullae  rather  small.  Compared  with  rufescens: 
SmaUer  with  shorter  nasals  and  smaller,  rounder  bullae. 

Mea^surements. — ^Adult  male  (type):^  Total  length,  540;  tail  verte- 
brae, 127;  hind  foot,  76;  specimen  from  Barkerville,  British  Columbia: 
460;  106;  72.  Adult  female  (specimen  from  Barkerville,  British 
Colimibia):  505;  125;  68.  SJcvU:  Adult  male  (type):  Condylo-basal 
length,  86;  palatal  length,  50.3;  postpalatal  length,  31.8;  length  of 
nasals,  32.5;  zygomatic  breadth,  57.4;  breadth  across  mastoids,  42; 
least  interorbital  breadth,  23;  breadth  of  rostrum,  18.6;  maxillary 
tooth  row,  20.  Adult  female  (specimen  from  Barkerville,  British 
Columbia):  Condylo-basal  length,  79;  palatal  length,  46.5;  post- 
palatal  length,  29.5;  length  of  nasals,  32.4;  zygomatic  breadth,  53.2; 
breadth  across  mastoids,  36;  least  interorbital  breadth,  19.4;  breadth 
of  rostrum,  17.6;  maxillary  tooth  row,  18.8. 

Bemarks. — ^This  is  a  slightly  differentiated  form  of  monax,  occu- 
pying an  area  somewhat  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  species. 
It  is  known  at  present  from  only  a  few  specimens  and  the  limits  of 
its  range  can  not  definitely  be  determined.  It  probably  occurs 
sparingly  throughout  the  heavily  timbered  moimtain  sides  of  the 
northern  Rocky  Moimtains  in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, but  whether  confined  entirely  to  the  west  slope  or  not  (as 
seems  probable)  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  This  subspecies  has 
no  direct  connection  with  monax  or  rufescens,  its  range  being  separated 
from  theirs  by  an  extensive  area  of  plains,  but  it  undoubtedly  inter- 
grades  with  ochracea  on  the  north  and  possibly  with  canadensis 
through  some  of  the  passes  of  the  mountains  in  southern  British 
Columbia. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  6,  as  follows: 

Bxitlflli  Oolmubia:  BarkerviUe,  2;  Qlacier,  2;  Revelstoke,  1. 
Idaho:  Thompson  Paas,  1. 


I  From  dry  skin. 
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MARMOTA  MONAX  OCHRACEA  Swakth. 

OCHBAOBOUS  WOODCHUCK. 

(PI.  VI,  fig.  3;  PI.  XII,  fig.  3.) 
Marmota  ochraoea  Swarth,  Univ.  of  CalifOTnia  Pub.  Zool.,  VII,  1911,  p.  203. 

Type  focaZ%.— Head  of  Fortymile  Creek,  Alaska. 

Dwtributian. — Interior  mountain  ranges  of  Yukon  and  northeni 
British  Columbia,  from  Fortymile  Creek  south  to  the  Babine  Moun- 
tains (and  Stuart  Lake)). 

CharacUtB. — Similar  to  eanadeMxs^  but  paler  below  and  hairs  on 
back  extensively  tipped  with  ochraceous,  the  underfur  more  vin*- 
ceous;  tail  pinkish  cinnamon  all  around;  skull  longer  and  relatively 
narrower. 

Color. — Underfur  of  upperparts  dark  mouse  gray  at  base,  siio> 
ceeded  by  a  broad  area  of  vinaceous-cinnamon,  the  latter  shading 
toward  the  tips  into  orange-cinnamon,  most  intense  on  hinder  back; 
long  hairs  orange-cinnamon,  then  blackish  brown,  broadfy  tipped 
on  fore  back  with  ochraceous-buff  and  on  hinder  back  with  light 
ochraceous-btffi;  top  of  head  dark  hair-brown;  sides  of  nose  and  face 
light  ochraceous-buff;  underparts  tawny  shading  to  hazel;  legs  hazd; 
feet  fuscous  or  fuscous-black  with  scattering  hazel  hairs;  tail  pinkish 
cinnamon  all  aroimd,  the  tip  clove  brown.  VariaJlAon:  Toung  speci- 
men from  type  locality:  Darker  below  than  adult,  and  feet  more 
varied  with  hazel.  Immature  specimen  from  Pike  River,  British 
Columbia:  Upperparts  cinnamon  (without  plumbeous  bases  to  the 
hairs),  tipped  with  pinkish  buff;  underparts  cinnamon-rufous. 

ShiU.^ — ^Longer  and  relatively  narrower  than  that  of  canadensiSf 
with  narrower  rostnun  and  interorbital  region;  bullae  broader. 

Measurements. ' — SkuU:  Subadult  (male  ?)  from  Babine  Mountains, 
British  Colmnbia:  Condylo-basal  length,  81.2;  palatal  length,  48; 
postpalatal  length,  30;  length  of  nasals,  33.4;  zygomatic  breadth, 
52.7;  breadth  across  mastoids,  39.8;  least  interorbital  breadth,  19.8; 
breadth  of  rostrum,  17.2;  maxillary  tooth  row,  20. 

Remarks. — ^This  subspecies  is  the  most  nortiierly  ranging  member 
of  the  group.  It  occurs  west  of  the  continental  divide  in  Yukon 
and  northern  British  Colmnbia,  but  the  limits  of  its  range  are  not 
known.  Only  six  skins  have  been  seen.  A  specimen  from  near 
Teslin  Lake,  southern  Yukon,  is  slightly  darker  below  than  the  type 
(being  imiform  kaiser  brown);  the  fore  back  is  daiker  ochraceous, 
and  the  head  blackish  brown.  Another  specimen  from  Pike  River, 
British  Columbia,  is  dark  blackish  brown  all  over.  A  series  of  skuQs 
without  skins  from  Stuart  Lake,  British  Celmnbia,  is  provisional^ 
referred  to  this  race. 

1  No  flkalls  from  the  type  region  available;  description  based  on  snbadolt  spedmeo  from  Babine 
ICountalns,  British  Columbia. 
*  No  external  measorements  available. 
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Spedmens  examined, — ^Total  number,  15,  as  follows: 


%:  Fortymile  Creek  (at  head),  2.^ 
BxitiBh  Oolmubia:  Babine  Mountains,  1  (skull);  Pike  River,  Atlin,  2;'  Stuart 

Lake,  8  (skulls);  Tacla  Lake,  1. 
Yukon:  Thirty  Mile  Mountains,  near  Teelin  I^e,  1.* 

Otaaial  Heasurements  of  the  ICaxznota  monax  Oroup. 


I  Collection  Mas.  Vert.  Zool.,  Untr.  of  California.  •  Collection  Amer.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist. 

sCoUeotion  Provincial  Mas.,  Victoria,  B.  C.  i  Average  of  10  adults,  Merriam  collection, 

>  Collection  Victoria  Mem.  Mas.  >  Average  of  7  adults,  Merriam  coUeotion. 

4  CoOeotfon  Kansas  Univ.  Mas.  *  CoOeotioo  Mas.  Comp.  Zool. 
•  CoUeetion  Field  Mas.  Nat.  Hist. 
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Cranial  meaturemenU  of  the  Marmota  monax  group — Oontmiied. 


No. 


SpeolMaiidlocaUly. 


203632 
lOUW 


202785 

77143 
77141 
77137 
77140 


Marmota  monax  ptirentiB. 

ReT«lstok«,  British  OoliimbiA. . . 
BarkflnriUe,  Britisb  Cotumbia . . 

Babine  Mocmtaiiis,  Britisli  Co- 
lumbia   

Stuart  Lake,  Biitisli  Columbia. 

do , 

....do 

....do 


48 


81.2^ 
80. 

80.2|47.^. 
78.      - 
77.1 


6  47, 


546 


6 
45.4 


60.331.8*^667.4 


46.620.532.4 


33.462. 


30 
28.530. 

532.4 
28.082.4 
20.331.4 


53.236 


1 1 


I' 


42     23 


1.730.8 
6|56.688.2 

1 


10.8 
723 
61.8.36.210.6 


10.4 


10.8 


17.1 


220.618.810 


18.620 
17.618.8 


17.217.6 
16.818.6 
17.4 


Adult;  tfpu. 
AdvU. 


SabadoU. 
Adnlt. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


]£axznota  flaviventris  Group. 

[Charaotera  under  speotes.) 

MARMOTA  FLAVIVENTRIS  (Atoubon  A  Bacmman). 

(Synonymy  under  subepedee.] 

External  cJiaractera. — Size  variable  (small  to  medium) ;  ^  tail  rda- 
tively  long  (about  25  to  30  per  cent  of  total  length);  ears  small;  sole 
pads  as  in  the  monax  group  (see  PI.  111,  fig.  2) ;  maomiae:  P.  -f;  A.  |; 
1. 1^=- 10;  head  usually  with  white  markings  between  eyes  (absent  or 
reduced  in  ohst^ra);  sides  of  neck  with  conspicuous  buffy  patches; 
feet  varying  from  light  buff  to  hazel  or  dark  brown  (never  bla(^); 
tail  mixed  hazel  and  dark  brown  (fading  to  day  color). 

Cranial  characters. — Skull  similar  in  general  outline  to  that  of 
monax;  interorbital  region  relatively  narrower;  postorbital  processes 
longer  and  slenderer,  projecting  slightly  back  of  a  line  drawn  across 
their  bases  at  right  angles  to  axis  of  skull;  nasals  decidedly  nurowed 
posteriorly,  where  their  width  is  equal  to  or  less  than  that  of  nasal 
branches  of  premaxillae;  temporal  ridges  usually  united  in  old  age  to 
form  a  well-defined  but  rather  low  sagittal  crest;  floor  of  basi-occipital 
with  a  median  subcircular  depression,  boimded  laterally  by  two  low 
processes  which  converge  and  unite  into  a  ridge  near  the  inferior  lip  of 
the  foramen  magnum;  posterior  border  of  palate  beveled  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle;  interpterygoid  fossa  relatively  narrow;  palatal  foramina 
usually  contracted  posteriorly  or  of  equal  width  throughout;  molar 
teeth  light;  maxiQary  tooth  rows  slightly  divergent  anteriorly;  ante- 
rior face  of  incisors  yellowish  white  to  zinc  orange. 

1  Two  adult  male  specimens  of  Jf .  flaviventris  notophora  weighed,  respeothrely,  10  and  12  pounds;  two 
adult  males  of  JT.  ftaolvenirit  dacoia,  8  and  17  pounds,  the  latter  befaig  very  fit. 
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C(AoT. — General  tone  of  upperparts  vinaceous-  or  orange-cinnamon, 
hazel;  chestnut-brown,  or  Vandyke  brown;  underfur  of  upperparts 
at  base  mouse  gray,  fuscous,  bister,  clove  brown,  or  blackish  brown, 
succeeded  by  pinkish-,  ochraceous-,  or  cinnamon-buff,  pinkish-,  vina- 
ceous-, or  orange-cinnamon,  cartridge-  or  tilleul-buff,  buffy  white, 
hazel,  or  pale  russet;  long  hairs  chestnut-brown,  olive-brown,  hazel, 
or  black,  tipped  with  light  buff,  ochraceous-  or  cinnamon-buff,  or 
white;  top  of  head  and  face  cinnamon-drab,  chestnut,  bay,  chestnut-, 
Vandyke-,  or  clove-brown,  or  black;  sides  of  face  chestnut-brown  or 
blackish  brown,  more  or  less  mixed  with  white  or  buff;  face  usually 
more  or  less  extensively  marked  with  a  band  or  patch  of  white  or 
buff  between  the  eyes  (nearly  obsolete  in  ohscfwro) ;  borders  of  nose, 
lips,  and  chin  white  or  ochraceous-buff;  sides  of  neck  usually  with 
conspicuous  patches  of  ochraceous-buff  or  cinnamon-buff  (nearly 
obsolete  In  (^scuto) ;  underparts  ochraceous-buff,  ochraceous-tawny, 
hazel,  chestnut-,  kaiser-,  or  blackkh-brown,  often  varied  with 
russet,  Sanford's  brown,  tawny,  or  pale  buff;  fore  legs  ochraceous- 
buff,  tawny,  hazel,  russet,  or  kaiser  brown,  the  feet  chestnut-brown, 
russet,  auburn,  pinkish  cinnamon,  or  cinnamon-buff;  hind  legs 
ochraceous-buff,  tawny,  or  hazel  (rarely  brownish),  the  feet  vary- 
ing from  light  buff  or  pinkish  cinnamon  to  russet,  hazel,  chestnut- 
brown,  or  blackish  brown;  tail  above,  hazel,  tawny,  chestnut-brown, 
blackish  brown,  or  (in  faded  pelage)  clay  color;  beneath,  blackish 
brown  or  chestnut-brown;  ears  usually  some  shade  of  buff,  bordered 
with  dark  brown. 

GeograpTiic  distribuiwn. — From  the  interior  valleys  of  southern 
British  Columbia  south  in  the  Oreat  Basin  to  the  Toyabe  Mountains, 
Nev.,  and  Parawan  Mountains,  Utah;  in  the  Cascade-Sierra  system, 
from  Moimt  Hood,  Oreg.,  to  vicinity  of  Owens  Lake,  Cal.;  and  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  from  Flathead  Lake,  Mont.,  to  the 
Pecos  River  Mountains,  N.  Mex.;^  east  to  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.; 
confined  to  mountains,  foothills,  and  rocky  canyons,  not  occurring 
on  the  plains  proper.     (See  fig.  2.) 

Remarks. —  Marmota  Jlaviventris  usually  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  M.  monax  by  the  more  ochraceous  coloration,  by  the 
buffy,  hazel,  or  tawny  l^s  and  feet  (the  latter  usually  black  or  black- 
ish brown  in  monax),  and  by  the  presence  of  white  or  buffy  face 
markings;  occasional  specimens  of  M.  JlaviverUria  ohscura  and  M. 
JUmventria  luteola  rather  closely  resemble  certain  specimens  of  the 
mondx  group,  but  always  lack  the  deep  reddish  hairs  on  the  fore  legs. 

i  Fomiflrly  to  the  Mantano  and  Datfl  Mountaina  (vicinity  of  Old  Fort  TularoM). 
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Fig.  2.— Distrlbation  of  tbe  Uarmota  flavivenirit  group.    Unahaded  areas  within  the  rangs  of  the 
group  Indioataalack  of  definlto knowledge  as  to  the  sabspedesooourring  there. 
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MABMOTA  FLAVIVENTRIS  FLAVIVENTRI8  (Audubon  &  Bachman). 

Ybllow-Bblubd  Mabmot. 

(PL  III,  fig.  2;  PI.  VII,  fig.  1;  PL  XIII,  fig.  1.) 

ArdamytJIavwenter  Audubon  &  Badmuui,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Philadelphia,  1941, 

p.  99;  Quad.  N.  Am.,  Ill,  1853,  p.  160,  PL  CXXXIV. 
lMarmota],fiaviventer  TroueaBart,  Oat  Mamm.  SuppL,  1904,  p.  344. 

Type  locdUty. — '^Mountains  between  Texas  and  California'' — 
here  fixed  on  Mount  Hood,  Qreg.     (See  remarks  following,  p.  40.) 

DiftribuHon. — ^The  Cascade  Range  in  Oregon  and  the  northern 
Sierra  in  California,  south  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Cfharaders. — Size  large;  general  tone  of  upperparts  rosset,  grizzled 
with  white,  the  fore  back  sometimes  overlaid  with  a  rather  indistinct 
buffy  mantle;  imderparts  ochraceous-buff  to  hazel;  feet  ochraceous 
or  hazel;  skull  massive. 

Color. — ^Underfur  of  upperparts  deep  mouse  gray  at  base,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  broad  area  of  buffy  white,  the  latter  shading  on  hinder 
back  to  pinkish  cinnamon  (sometimes  to  hazel) ;  long  hairs  chestnut- 
brown  or  clove  brown  subterminally,  tipped  on  fore  back  with  light 
buff,  on  hinder  back  with  white;  top  of  head  and  face  chestnut- 
brown  to  blackish  brown,  sometimes  varied  with  cinnamon-drab,  with 
an  indistinct  band  of  buffy  white  or  ochraceous-buff  across  face  in 
front  of  eyes;  sides  of  face  mixed  chestnut-brown  and  cinnamon-buff; 
sides  of  neck  with  large  patches  of  light  ochraceous-buff;  fore  legs 
and  feet  tawny  to  hazel;  hind  feet  light  ochraceous-buff  more  or  less 
varied  with  light  hazel;  tail  hazel  (fading  to  clay  color),  the  bases  of 
the  hairs  and  under  surface  natal  brown,  varying  to  chestnut-brown 
or  blackbh  brown;  underparts  ochraceous-buff,  varying  to  hazel, 
becoming  light  ochraceous-buff  around  base  of  tail,  the  bases  of  some 
of  the  hairs  indistinctly  chestnut-brown;  sides  of  nose,  lips,  and  chin 
white,  often  varied  with  ochraceous-tawny  around  nose  and  edged 
with  hazel  or  kaiser  brown  on  throat. 

8kyU. — Laigest  of  any  member  of  the  group;  relatively  long  and 
narrow;  nasals  long,  and  narrow  posteriorly;  nasal  branches  of  pre- 
maxillae  broad;  postorbital  constriction  broad;  rostrum  long  and  nar- 
row; palatal  foramina  narrow. 

MeaturemenU. — ^Adult  male  from  Donner,  Cal.:  Total  length,  700; 
tail  vertebrae,  180;  hind  foot,  90.  Adult  female  from  Crater  Lake, 
Oreg.:  640;  170;  80.  Adult  female  from  Donner,  Cal.:  600;  170;  85. 
SJcuU:  Adult  male:^  Condylo-basal  length,  92.5-97.1  (average  94.5); 
palatal  length,  52.3-55  (53.8);  postpalatal  length,  37.6-38.2  (37.9); 
length  of  nasals,  42.5-42.6;  zygomatic  breadth,  62.3;  breadth  across 
mastdds,  41.1-46.2  (43.9);  least  interorbital  breadth,  21.2-23  (22.1); 
breadth   of  rostrum,   22.3-23    (22.8);  maxillary   tooth  row,  19.5- 

1  Time  BpecliatoM  from  Mocmt  Hood,  Ong.,  and  Fort  Crook  tad  Donner,  OeL 
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20.9  (20.1).  Adult  female:*  Condylo-hasal  length,  82-87  (84^); 
palatal  length,  45.8-48.7  (47.6);  postpalatal  length,  30.6-34.5  (34.1); 
length  of  nasals,  34.5-37.2  (35.9);  zygomatic  breadth,  54.4-58.4 
(55.9);  breadth  across  mastoids,  38.5-40.7  (39.8);  least  interorbitd 
breadth,  17.3-19.3  (18.5);  breadth  of  rostrmn,  17.8-21.4  (19.8); 
maxillary  tooth  row,  19.5-22.1  (20.5). 

Bemarlca. — This  species  was  described  in  1841  and  the  name  has 
been  in  use  ever  since  in  a  broad  sense  for  the  marmots  of  the  Si^ra- 
Cascade  range  and,  by  most  authors,  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  forms 
as  well.  The  original  describers'  statement  as  to  the  source  of  the 
type  specimen — '^  mountains  between  Texas  and  Califcnnia" — is 
not  only  too  indefinite  to  be  of  use,  but  the  evidence  points  to 
its  being  incorrect.  The  type  specimen,  as  stated  by  Audubon 
and  Bachman,  was  obtained  by  David  Douglass  and  (the  skin 
only)  is  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  in  the  British  Museum, 
but  unfortimately  is  imaccompanied  by  data  to  show  where  it  was 
collected.  Douglass's  journal  has  been  published,'  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Fort  Vancouver  near  the 
mouth  of  the  (Columbia  River,  whence  he  made  journeys  up  the  Co- 
liunbia  and  Willamette  Valleys  and  through  eastern  Washington 
and  southern  British  Colmnbia.  He  spent  some  time,  also,  on  the 
coast  of  California,  below  Monterey,  but  apparently  never  visited 
either  the  Sierra  or  the  Cascades  proper.  His  journal  does  not  men- 
tion the  capture  of  any  marmots.'  He  might  easily  have  secured  the 
type  specimen  on  his  journey  through  eastern  Washington,  in  ^vriiich 
case  it  would  be  the  form  now  known  as  avara,  or  he  might  have 
obtained  it  from  Indians  or  travelers  who  had  visited  Mount  Hood — 
a  comparatively  short  distance  from  lus  headquarters — ^in  which  case 
it  would  be  referable  to  the  form  which  now  bears  the  uBine  Jlavi- 
verUris.  In  order  to  setUe  the  question  a  specimen  from  Mount 
Hood  and  one  from  Okanogan,  British  Colmnbia,  were  submitted  to 
Oldfield  Thomas,  who  compared  them  with  the  type  in  the  Britidi 
Musemn.    He  states  as  follows: 

The  underside  of  forearms  [in  the  type]  are  about  as  rufous  and  its  rump  as  brown 
and  finely  speckled  as  the  Oregon  specimen,  but  it  has  got  distinctly  the  broadly  boffy 
mantle  on  the  fore  back  so  marked  in  the  British  Columbia  specimen.  The  type  is 
a  good  adult  skin  which  has  borne  remaking  very  well.  The  skull,  unfortunately, 
is  not  in  existence. 

The  buffy  mantle  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  speaks  is  not  a  diagnostic 
character,  since  it  appears  in  both  the  British  Columbia  and  Cascade 
forms.     The  rufous  color  of  the  fore  legs,  however,  is  diagnostic, 

1  Seven  specimflns  firom  Crater  Lake,  Oreg.,  and  nortbem  parts  of  Sierra  Nevada,  CaL 
s  Hooker,  W.  1,    Companian  to  Botanical  Mag.,  n,  1836,  pp.  79-182. 

>  The  statement  [p.  92]  that  a  curioos  species  of  iiretomft  was  eecnired  and  other  referenoes  to  "ulraloflft 
bmehfunu"  [pp.  101-11^  doubtless  refer  to  species  of  either  CUdlut  or  AjMUmtia, 
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and,  except  for  size  and  cranial  characters,  is  the  only  sure  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  two  forms.  It  seems  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  name  jta/cwentris  must  be  applied  to  the  darker  of  the  two 
forms  f oimd  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  I  have  therefore  selected 
Mount  Hood,  Oreg.,  as  the  type  locality.  The  series  available  from 
the  Cascades  is  small  and  contains  only  one  adult  male  skull — an  old 
weathered  specimen  picked  up  on  Mount  Hood.  Several  adult  fe- 
males in  the  collection  from  Crater  Lake  and  the  Klamath  Lake 
region,  however,  agree  essentially  with  specimens  from  Fort  Crook 
and  the  northern  Sierra  of  California.  South  of  Lake  Tahoe  jlcm- 
ventris  grades  imperceptibly  into  the  subspecies  sierrae,  occupying 
the  southern  end  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  Mount  Whitney  region. 
Intergradation  with  a/txira  occurs  in  the  region  east  of  Klamath  Lake 
and  probably  all  along  the  east  base  of  the  Cascades. 
Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  48,  as  foUows: 

California:  Donner,  17;  Emerald  Bay,  1;  Fort  Crook,  3;  Glen  Alpine  Springs, 
El  Dorado  County,  2;^  Hope  Valley,  Alpine  County,  2;  Lassen  Creek,  Warner 
Mountains,  1;  Mount  Laasen,  2;  Fine  Creek,  Lassen  County,  1. 
Nevada:  Mount  Siegel,  Douglas  County,  1;'  Winters  Mine,  Douglas  County,  1.' 
Oregon:  Crater  Lake,  2;  Fort  Klamath,  3;  Klamath  Lake,  6;  Llnkville,  2;  Mount 
Hood,  3;  Summer  Lake,  1. 

MARMOTA  FLAVIVENTRIS  AVARA  (Bangs). 

Pallid  Yellow-Bbllibd  Marmot. 

(PI.  VII,  fig.  3;  PI.  XIII,  fig.  3.) 

Aretomys  flaviventer  avanu  Bangs,  Proc.  New  England  Zool.  Club,  1, 1899,  p.  68. 
[Marmotaflaviventer]  avaru$  Trouessart,  Cat.  Mamm.,  Suppl.,  1904,  p.  344. 

Type  locality. — Okanogan,  British  Columbia. 

Distribution. — Interior  valleys  and  foothills  of  southern  British  Co- 
lumbia and  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Characters. — Similar  to  JUmventris,  but  smaller  and  colors  paler, 
especially  the  underfur  and  fore  legs;  npperparts  more  extensively 
overlaid  with  buflf. 

Color. — Oeneral  tone  of  upperparts  chestnut-brown,  heavily  griz- 
zled with  buff;  underfur  at  base  deep  mouse  gray  (varying  to  pale 
fuscous)  succeeded  by  buffy  white,  the  latter  shading  to  light  pinkish 
cinnamon  on  hinder  back;  long  hairs  blackish  brown  or  clove  brown 
subterminally,  extensively  tipped  on  fore  back  with  warm  buflF  and 
on  hinder  back  with  light  buff;  head  and  face  blackish  brown  or  dark 
chestnut-brown,  with  an  indistinct  narrow  band  of  white  or  buff 
across  face  in  front  of  eyes;  sides  of  neck  warm  buff;  fore  legs  and 
feet  ochraceous-buff;  hind  legs,  hind  feet,  and  buttocks  light  ochra- 
ceous-buff,  the  feet  varying  to  hazel;  tail  hazel,  the  hairs  tipped 

1  CoUectioo  liua.  Vert  ZooL,  Univ.  of  California.  t  Cdlectlaii  Field  Mu&  Nat  Hist. 
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with  wArm  buff,  their  bases  chestnut-brown;  underparts  odiraceai]&- 
buff  or  light  ochraoeous-buff ,  the  bases  of  the  hairs  <m  bellj  cheBtnut- 
brown;  sides  ot  nose,  Ups,  and  chin  white,  bordm^d  on  throat  with 
hasei. 

SkuU. — Similar  to  that  of  flaviventriSf  but  decidedly  smaHw;  nasals 
shorter,  ending  but  Uttle  back  of  posterior  border  ot  premaxiOae. 

Meamjtremenis. — ^Adult  male:  ^  Total  length,  495-660  (average 
664);  taU  vertebrae,  149-178  (166);  hind  foot,  76-80  (78).  ShOl: 
Adult  male: '  Condylo-basal  length,  85.7-86.6  (86.1);  palatal  length, 
47.9-48.8  (48.3);  postpalatal  length,  34^4.8  (34.4);  length  of  naeab, 
36.6-37.6  (37.1);  zygomatic  breadth,  56.6-56.7  (66.1);  breadth  across 
mastoids,  39.1-42.2  (40.6);  least  interorbital  breadth,  17.8-19.6 
(18.6);  breadth  of  rostrum,  19.4-20  (19.7);  maxillary  tooth  row, 
19-19.3.  Adult  female:*  Condylo-basal  length,  76.4-79.4  (77.9); 
palatal  length,  42.6-44.6  (43.6);  postpalatal  length,  30.3-^1  (30.7); 
length  of  nasals,  31.6-33.6  (32.8);  zygomatic  breadth,  62.4-52.7 
(62.6);  breadth  across  mastoids,  37.6-38.6  (38);  least  interorbital 
breadth,  17.1-18  (17.6);  breadth  of  rostrum,  16.8-18.3  (17.3);  max- 
illary tooth  row,  17.8-19.1  (18.6). 

RemarJcs. — ^This  is  a  small,  pale  race  oi  JUwiverUris  living  in  the  low 
foothills  of  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  and  southon  British 
Columbia.  It  intergrades  with  flaviveniris  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Cascades,  in  Oregon;  with  nosophora  in  northwestern  Montana; 
and  probably  with  parvula  in  northern  Nevada.  Specimens  from 
Spokane  Bridge,  Wash.,  are  a  Uttle  darker  than  the  typical  form, 
and  one  from  Elgin,  Oreg.,  has  a  slightly  larger  skull.  Spedmens 
from  Rockland,  Wash.,  are  intermediate  between  avara  and  ^fiavi- 
ventris.  Melanistic  individuab  are  rare  in  this  race;  one  from  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  has  the  fore  back  solid  black,  faintly  grizzled  with 
white,  and  the  underfur  pale  gray;  the  binder  back  is  gray,  the  hairs 
being  black  subterminally  and  tipped  with  white;  the  belly  and  feet 
are  black  varied  with  buff;  and  the  tail  is  black  varied  with  tawny  and 
white. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  53,  as  foUows: 

Britiah  Columbia:  Ashcroft,  8;  Cascade,  6;*  Midway,  9;M,«  Nicda  Valley,  !;• 

Okanogan,  9;  Pentlcton,  1;^  Vemcm,  1. 
Oregron:  Elgin,  2;  Harney,  2;  Guano  Creek,  Lake  County,  1. 
Washington:  Cheney,  1;  Diamond,  1;  Douglas,  1;  Pullman  (14  miles  aouUi- 

west),  1;  Rockland,  4;  Spokane  Bridge,  5. 

1  Four  specimens  from  Okanogan,  British  Columbia;  and  Dooglas,  WasiL 

*  Two  specimens  from  Okanogan  and  Cascade,  British  Colombia. 

*  Four  specimens  from  soathem  Britidi  Cohimbia. 

*  CoUection  Victoria  Hem.  Mas. 

ft  CoUection  Field  Mas.  Nat.  Hist 

*  CoUection  Amer.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist 
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MARMOTA  FLAVIVENTRIS  SIERRAE  subsp.  not. 

SoiriHBBN  Sierra  Marmot. 

(H.  IV,  fig.  4.) 

Type  from  head  of  Kern  River,  Mount  Whitney,  Cal.  (altitude^ 
9,300  feet).  Adult  ? ,  No.  UiU,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub.,  Biological  Survey 
collection.  Collected  Sept.  3,  1891,  by  Vernon  Bailey;  original 
number,  3242. 

IXstribviian. — Higher  parts  of  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada  from 
upper  Kern  River  north  to  vicinity  of  Mono  Lake. 

Characters. — Similar  to  flaviverUris,  but  colors  redder  and  buffy 
mantle  reduced  or  obsolete;  skull  smaller. 

Cciar. — General  tone  of  upperparts  vinaceous-cinnamon  to  mikado 
brown,  narrowly  grizzled  with  white;  underfur  at  base  pale  bister 
succeeded  by  pale  pinkish  buff,  shading  at  tips  into  vinaceous- 
cinnamon  and  on  hinder  back  to  orange-cinnamon  or  mikado  brown; 
long  hairs  chestnut-brown  or  blackish  brown  subterminally,  tipped 
with  white  or  buffy  white;  top  of  head  and  face  dark  cinnamon- 
drab  to  clove  brown,  with  a  rather  large  patch  of  white  in  front  of 
eyes;  sides  of  neck  warm  buff;  fore  1^  and  feet  hazel  varied  with 
light  ochraceous-buff ;  hind  feet  similar,  or  sometimes  light  buff,  varied 
with  brown;  tail  hazel,  the  bases  of  hairs  light  bister;  underparts 
light  ochraceous-buff,  much  mixed  on  sides  and  belly  and  bordered 
on  throat  with  mikado  brown. 

ShM. — Similar  to  that  of  Jkmventris,  but  decidedly  smaller;  very 
similar  to  that  of  avara  but  averaging  slightly  lai^er ,  and  nasals  longer. 

Measurements. — ^Adult   male    topotype:  Total   length,    600;    tail 
vertebrae,  200;  hind  foot,  83.    Adult  male:*  600;  166;  80.    Adult 
female: »  555-«45  (average  693);  167-186  (176);  75-80  (77).    SJcuU 
Adult    male:*  Condylo-basal    length,    79.1-85.5     (average    84.7) 
palatal  length,   44-50.5   (47.7);  postpalatal  length,   30.8-36   (33) 
length  of  nasals,  32.6-39  (36.3);  zygomatic  breadth,  62-58.3  (55.8) 
breadth  across  mastoids,  37.5-43.6  (40.8);  least  interorbital  breadth, 
17-20.3  (18.1);  breadth  of  rostrum,  17-20  (18.6);  maxillary  tooth 
row,  20.2-20.7  (20.4).    Adult  female:*  Condylo-basal  length,  77.1- 
83.2  (80.1);  palatal  length,  43.2-47.2  (45.6);  postpalatal  length,  28.7- 
32.2  (30.6);  length  of  nasals,  30.7-36.5  (34.2);  zygomatic  breadth, 
51.4-55.4  (53.6);  breadth  across  mastoids,  37-40  (38.4);  least  inter- 
orbital breadth,  15-18.7  (17.2);  breadth  of  rostrum,  17.4-20.2  (18.4); 
maxillary  tooth  row,  19-20.2  (19.7). 

RemarTcs. — ^By  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  specimens  from  the  Cas- 
cades (the  type  region  of  flavwentris)  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to 

1  One  ipecfanen  from  East  Fork  Kaw«ah  River,  CaL 
>  FIto  qieolmens  from  eouthem  Siena  Nevada,  CaL 
*  Six  qMcimens  from  southern  Sierra  Nevada,  Gal. 
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characterise  this  southern  race.  The  available  specimens,  however, 
show  a  decided  reduction  in  size  of  skull  soutiiward,  the  snuill  form 
apparently  being  confined  to  the  hig^  Sierra  soutii  of  Mono  Lake. 
Intergradation  with  JlaviverUris  occurs  in  the  r^on  between  Mono 
Lake  and  Lake  Tahoe,  and  with  parvula  in  tiie  White  Mountains, 
on  tiie  boundary  between  Califomia  and  Nevada. 
Specimens  examined, — ^Total  number,  47,  as  follows: 

California:  Big  Meadows,  Tulare  County,  3;  Biahop  Creek  (altitude,  8,000 
feet),  2;  Cannell  Meadows,  Tulare  County,  2;>  Cottonwood  Lakes,  Loyo 
County,  3;>  Independence  Lake,  1  ;>  Kaweah  River  (East  Fork),  3;  Lake 
Tenaya,  1;  Menache  Meadows  (near  Olancha  Peak),  1;  Mount  Lyell,  1; 
Mount  Whitney,  9;  Mulkey  Meadows  (15  miles  south  of  Mount  Whitney), 
1;  Owens  River  (near  Mammoth  Pass),  1;  Round  Valley  (12  miles  south 
of  Mount  Whitney),  2;  San  Joaquin  River  (near  head),  4;  Siberian  Outpost, 
Tulare  County,  1; '  Tuolumne  Meadows,  10;  Whitney  Creek,  Tulare  Coonty, 
1;>  Whitney  Meadow,  Tulare  County,  l.> 

MARMOTA  PLAVIVENTRIS  PARVULA  Howul. 

NlVADA  MaBMOT. 

(PI.  Vn,  fig.  2;  PI.  Xin,  fig.  2.) 
Marnu^JUmvenUr  parvula  BoweXi,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XXVII,  1914,  p.  14. 

Type  locality. — Jefferson,  Toquima  Range,  Nye  County,  Nev. 
(about  10  miles  north  of  Belmont). 

Distribution. — ^Toyabe  and  Toquima  Ranges,  Nov.;  and  Wliite 
Mountains,  Cal.  (occurring  from  about  7,800  to  10,000  feet  altitude); 
probably  occupies  also  other  desert  ranges  in  central  Nevada. 

OharacUrs.—SmniBT  to  avara,  but  smaller  and  colors,  darker;  in 
color  resembling  «i^rra€,  but  upperparts  less  reddish  and  overlaid  with  a 
buffy  mantle;  skull  smaller  than  that  of  avara,  with  narrower  rostrum. 

Color. — Underfur  of  upperparts  slaty  fuscous  at  base,  succeeded 
by  abroad  area  of  cartridge  buff  on  fore  back  and  by  light  vinaceous- 
cinnamon  on  hinder  back;  long  hairs  dark  brown  subterminally, 
tipped  on  fore  back  with  warm  buff  and  on  hinder  back  with  white; 
top  of  head  and  face  dark  Vandyke  brown;  a  band  of  buff  or  buffy 
white  across  face  in  front  of  eyes;  sides  of  nose  and  lips  and  a  large 
patch  on  chin  white  varied  with  buff;  sides  of  neck  with  a  conspicu- 
ous patch  of  warm  buff  or  cinnamon-buff;  underparts  ochraceous- 
tawny,  shading  to  russet  on  abdomen  and  throat;  fore  legs  tawny  or 
russet,  tipped  with  ochraceous-buff ;  fore  and  hind  feet  varying  from 
light  pinkish  cinnamon  to  russet;  tail  above,  dark  chestnut-brown 
varied  with  tawny  and  grizzled  with  buff;  beneath,  blackish  brown. 

ShiU. — Similar  to  that  of  avara,  but  decidedly  smaller,  with 
rostrum  narrowed  anteriorly. 


1  CoUeotioo  ICoa.  Vert  Zool.,  Univ.  of  Gyitenia. 
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Measurements, — ^Adult  female:^  Total  length,  470-500  (average, 
480);  taU  vertebrae,  130-150  (141);  hind  foot,  70.  SIcuU:  Adult 
female:*  CJondylo-basal  length,  71.3-73  (72.2);  palatal  length, 
39.4-41  (40.2);  postpalatal  length,  27-28.6  (27.8) ,- length  of  nasals, 
29.4-30.5  (30);  zygomatic  breadth,  48.6-49  (48.8);  breadth  across 
mastoids,  34.2-34.3;  least  interorbital  breadth,  15.5-15.6;  breadth 
of  rostrum,  17.2-17.4  (17.3);  maxillary  tooth  row,  17.7-18.6  (18.2). 

Remarks. — ^This  is  the  smallest  of  the  races  otjlaviventris.  It  most 
resembles  typical  ^vM?en<m  in  color,  but  is  even  smaller  than  avara. 
Its  small  size  was  noted  in  the  field  by  Vernon  Bailey,  who  collected 
the  type  series.  The  range  of  the  subspecies  is  not  definitely  known 
but  probably  extends  at  least  to  the  Ruby  Mountains  where,  on  top 
of  one  of  the  peaks,  Mr.  Bailey  found  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
marmots. 

A  small  series  in  badly  worn  pelage  from  White  Mountains,  Cal.,  is 
provisionally  referred  to  this  race,  the  specimens  being  intermediate 
in  size  between  parwJa  and  sierrae,  and  agreeing  fairly  well  in  color 
with  the  former,  except  for  a  stronger  suffusion  of  red.  One  adult 
female  skull  agrees  with  skulls  of  parwla  while  a  subadult  male  agrees 
equaUy  well  with  comparable  specimens  of  sierrae. 

Two  very  yoimg  specimens  from  Moxmtain  City,  northeastern 
Nevada,  are  also  provisionally  referred  to  this  race. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  16,  as  follows: 

Nevada:  Arc  Dome,  Toyabe  Range,  6;  Jeffenon,  Toquima  Range,  1;  Mountain 

City,  2. 
California:  White  Mountains  (altitude  9,300-10,000  feet),  7. 

MARMOTA  FLAVIVENTRIS  ENGELHARDTI  Allin. 

Enqelhardt  Marmot. 

(PI.  VII,  fig.  4;  PL  XIII,  fig.  4.) 

Marmota  engdhardti  Allen,  Mus.  Brooklyn  Inst.  Arts  Sc  ScL,  Sci.  Bui.,  1, 1905,  p.  120. 

Type  locality. — ^Briggs  [=Britt's]  Meadow,  Beaver  Range,  Utah 
(altitude  10,000  feet). 

Distribution. — ^Beaver  and  Parawan  Mountains,  southern  Utah; 
also  Midvale,  Idaho;  exact  limits  of  range  unknown. 

Characters. — Similar  to  Jlaviventris  but  smaller;  underparts  and 
hind  feet  darker  (redder) ;  buflfy  patches  on  sides  of  neck  less  exten- 
sive; larger  than  parwla,  with  darker  feet  and  xmderfur;  skull  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  avara  but  bullae  larger. 

Color. — General  tone  of  upperparts  Vandyke  brown,  grizzled  with 
buffy  white;  underfur  fuscous  at  base  succeeded  by  pinkish  buff  or 
pinksh  cinnamon,  the  latter  shading  on  sides  to  Rood's  brown;  long 
hairs  blackish  brown,  tipped  with  light  buff  or  buffy  white;  top  of 

1  Tbree  specimens  from  T<^yabe  and  Toqniiiia  Badges,  Ney.      *  Two  specimens  from  same  localities. 
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head  and  face  blackish  brown,  with  an  irregular  white  patch  in  front 
of  eyes;  sides  of  head  mixed  brown  and  buffy  white;  sides  of  neck 
with  a  small  area  of  ochraceons-boff;  legs  and  feet  hazel;  tail  above, 
dark  clove  brown,  tipped  with  hazel;  beneath,  blacldsh  brown;  under- 
parts  hazel  or  ochraceons-tawny,  the  bases  of  hairs  blackish  brown; 
sides  of  nose,  Hps,  and  chin,  white. 

8kuU^ — Similar  to  tihat  of  avara  but  audital  bullae  averaging 
larger  and  more  inflated. 

Meamiremenis. — ^Adult  female  topotype:  Total  length,  525;  tail 
vertebrae,  110;'  hind  foot,  75.  Adult  female  f romParawanMountains, 
Utah:  554;  154;  68.  Immature  female  topotypes:'  485-535  (average 
507);  139-163  (151);  71-77  (73).  ShJl:  Adult  female:*  Condyk>- 
basal  length,  76.8-80  (78.4);  palatal  length,  43.5-46.1  (44.8);  post- 
palatal  length,  29.5-30.7  (30.1);  length  of  nasals,  31-34.6  (32.8); 
zygomatic  breadth,  52.3-54  (53);  breadth  across  mastoids,  36.5-37.7 
(37.2);  leastinterorbitalbreadUi,  16.3-18  (17.1);  breadth  of  rostawn, 
17.8-18  (17.9);  maxillary  tooth  row,  18.8-19  (18.9). 

Remarks. — ^This  race  is  an  intermediate  form  connecting^Iatnvtfnft^ 
and  noaofhora,  darker  beneath  than  the  former  but  not  so  reddish  as 
the  latter  and  lacking  also  its  buffy  mantle.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
avara  with  a  somewhat  shorter  tail,  but  much  darker  in  color.  A 
specimen  from  Parawan  Mountains,  Utah,  is  paler  beneath  than  the 
type  and  topotypes,  the  underparts  (except  throat)  and  hind  feet 
being  ochraceous-buff  varied  with  brownish.  An  immature  specimen 
from  l£idvale,  Idaho,  provisionally  referred  to  this  form,  agrees  with 
it  in  color,  except  that  the  undeifur  on  the  shoulders  is  paler  (light 
buff),  and  in  skull  characters  so  far  as  they  can  be  determined. 

Specimens  examined.— Totol  number,  12,  as  follows: 

Idaho:  Mid  vale,  1. 

TTtah:  Beaver  Moun tains,  6;'  Parawan  Mountains,  5. 

MARMOTA  FLAVTVENTRIS  NOSOPHORA  Howbll. 

Golden-Mantled  Marmot. 

on.  I;  m.  VIII,  fig.  1;  PI.  XIV,  fig.  1.) 

Marmotaflavive7Uern08ophoraE.oweU,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XXVII,  1914,  p.  15. 

Type  locality. — Willow  Creek,  7  miles  east  of  CorvaUis,  Mont, 
(altitude  4,000  feet). 

Distribution. — ^Rocky  Mountain  region  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming,  from  Flathead  Lake,  Mont.,  south  to  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains, Utah,  and  east  to  the  Bighorn  Mountains,  Wyo.;  altitudinal 
range  from  about  3,000  to  11,800  feet. 

>  No  Adult  males  ezmmined. 
s  Apparently  atmormally  short. 

*  Three  Bpeoixnexis. 

*  Three  specimens  from  Beaver  and  Parawan  Ranges,  Utah. 

*  Inchiding  type  in  coUeeUoo  Amer.  ICos.  NatHist 
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Characters. — About  the  size  of  engdhardti,  but  with  longer  tail; 
colors  much  more  ochraceous  above  and  redder  below,  the  fore  part 
of  back  overlaid  with  a  mantle  of  golden  buff.  Compared  with 
daeata:  Slightly  smaller,  with  upperparts  less  extensively  reddish 
and  more  mixed  with  black,  and  underfur  decidedly  paler;  skull 
averaging  smaller,  with  relatively  slenderer  rostrum  and  much  smaller 
palatal  foramina. 

Cdhr. — ^Underfur  of  upperparts  at  base  blackish  brown  on  fore 
part  of  body,  becoming  fuscous  on  hinder  parts,  succeeded  by  a 
broad  area  of  whitish  buff  (tilleul  buff  of  Ridgway)  shading  (on 
hinder  back)  to  pinkish  cinnamon  or  pale  russet;  long  hairs  black 
subterminally,  broadly  tipped  on  fore  part  of  back  with  warm-  or 
ochraceous-buff  and  on  hinder  part  with  white  or  bufiy  white;  top 
and  sides  of  head  blackish  brown,  with  a  conspicuous  band  of  white 
or  buffy  white  across  face  in  front  of  eyes;  sides  of  face  mixed  with 
cinnamon  or  white;  sides  of  nose,  lips,  and  chin  white  or  bufiy  white; 
sides  of  neck  with  ochraceous-buff  patches  behind  ears;  fore  legs 
kaiser  brown;  hind  legs  and  rump  warm  buff;  hind  feet  hazel  to 
russet;  tail  chestnut-brown  or  blackish  brown,  varied  with  hazel  or 
cinnamon-buff  (fading  to  dull  cinnamon  or  day  color) ;  underparts 
hazel  shaded  with  kaiser  brown,  becoming  bright  chestnut  on  throat 
and  sometimes  on  belly.  VariaMon:  A  dark,  brownish  color-phase 
occurring  rarely,  and  seemingly  most  frequent  at  high  altitudes,  may 
be  described  as  follows:  Greneral  tone  of  upperparts  dark  brown 
grizzled  with  white;  underfur  at  base  mouse  gray  (shading  on  hinder 
back  to  fuscous)  succeeded  by  buffy  white  (shading  on  hinder  back 
to  light  pinkish  cinnamon);  long  hairs  blackish  brown,  tipped  with 
white;  top  and  sides  of  head  blackish  brown;  underparts  mixed 
blackish  brown  and  pinkish  buff  in  about  equal  proportions;  throat 
shaded  with  russet;  feet  and  tail  blackish  brown;  legs  brownish 
mixed  with  ochraceous-tawny.  (Specimen  from  Lake  Fork,  Wind 
River  Mountains,  Wyo.;  altitude  10,600  feet.) 

SJcuU. — Females  averaging  larger  than  those  of  engdhardUj  with 
broader  rostrum  and  interorbital  region  and  smaller  bullae.  Com- 
pared with  dacota:  Smaller,  with  narrower  rostrum  and  interorbital 
region,  and  much  smaller  palatal  foramina. 

MeamiremerUs. — Adult  male:  ^  Total  length,  690-600  (average 
595) ;  tail  vertebrae  159-170  (166) ;  hind  foot,  78-79  (78.6).  Old  male 
from  Pryor  Mountains,  Mont.:  670;  166;  96.  Adult  female:'  634- 
691  (566);  146-176  (166);  76-86  (78).  ShiU:  Adult  male:'  Condylo- 
basal  length,  86.7-94.2  (90.6);  palatal  length,  47.7-63  (60.7);  post- 
palatal  length,  34.2-37.2  (36.2);  length  of  nasals,  35.1-40.4  (37.8); 
zygomatic  breadth,  55.7-63.7  (69);  breadth  across  mastoids,  41.3-46 


1  Two  gpecimene  from  Bitterroot  Valley,  Hcnt 

t  Seven  epecimeiiB  from  Bitterroot  VtUey,  Hoot 

*  Six  specimeDB  from  Montamt,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 
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(43);  least  interorbital  breadth,  17.8-22.2  (20.1);  breadth  <^  roetamn, 
19-20.6  (19^);  maxillary  tooth  row,  19.3-20.8  (20).  Adult  female:' 
Condylo-basal  length,  78.2-83.8  (80.4) ;  palatal  length,  44.1-47  (45.1); 
poetpalatal  length,  29.4-33.6  (31.2) ;  length  of  nasals,  30.8-34.8  (32.4); 
zygomatic  breadth,  53.2-54.6  (53.9);  breadth  across  mastoids,  37.4- 
41.6  (39);  least  interorbital  breadth,  18.5-19.7  (19.1);  breadth  <rf  ros- 
trmn,  17-19.3  (18.3);  maxillary  tooth  row,  19.7-20.5  (20.1). 

Remarks. — This  subspecies,  one  of  the  handsomest  members  of  the 
JUwiventris  group,  is  abundant  and  generally  distributed  in  die 
nprthem  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 
Closely  related  to  dacota  of  the  Black  Hills,  it  probably  intergrades 
with  that  race  in  central  Wyondng.  Specimens  from  the  northern 
limit  of  its  range  (Horse  Plains  and  WeeksviUe,  Mont.)  are  consider- 
ably paler  than  the  typical  form,  showing  approach  to  avara.  The 
southern  limits  of  the  range  of  nosophora  are  not  known,  only  a  few 
specimens  having  been  seen  from  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  and  none 
from  the  Uinta  Mountains,  Utah.  Intergradation  with  engdhardH 
probably  occurs  where  their  ranges  meet. 

A  brown  phase  of  this  subspecies,  having  the  tips  of  the  hairs 
white  instead  of  cinnamon-buff  and  the  underparts  mixed  brown  and 
buff  instead  of  red,  occurs  in  some  localities  with  the  normal  phase. 
Several  immature  specimens,  varying  somewhat  in  color,  have  been 
examined  from  near  timberUne  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  Wyo. 
An  adult  female  in  very  worn  pelage  from  timberKne  in  the  Bear- 
tooth  Mountains,  Mont.,  is  similar  to  those  from  the  Wind  River 
Mountains,  but  the  brown  of  the  upperparts  is  paler,  evidently  faded, 
and  the  underparts  are  mixed  chestnut  and  black,  shaded  with 
tawny.  Some  specimens  in  this  phase  somewhat  resemble  ex- 
ternally the  members  of  the  monax  group  but  the  dkuUs  are  typical 
of  nosophora. 

Thb  marmot  serves  as  a  host  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  fever  tick 
(Dermacentor  vemistvs)  and  thus  aids  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
deadly  spotted  fever,  particularly  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Bitterroot  Valley,  Mont.,  where  the  disease  occurs  in  its  most  virulent 
form. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  niunber,  62,  as  follows: 

Idaho:  Bear  Lake  (east  side),  1;  Bridge,  1;  Oonant  Creek  (upper  Snake  Riv^), 
1;  Grace,  2;  Henry  Fork  of  Snake  River,  1;  Irwin  (20  miles  northwest),  1; 
Island  Park,  Snake  River,  1;  Moody  Creek  (upper  Snake  River),  1;  Pieuas 
Mountains,  1;  Sawtooth  National  Forest,  2;  Teton  Basin,  1. 

Montana:  Bass  Creek  (in  mountains  northwest  of  Stevensville),  3;  Beartooth 
Mountains,  3;  Bozeman,  1;  Como  Lake,  1;  Florence,  2;  Heme  Plains,  4; 
Jardine,  1;  Pryor  Mountains,  2;  Ross  Fork  (15  miles  above  Darfoy),  2;  Weeks- 
viUe, 1;  Willow  Creek  (in  mountains  east  of  Corvallis),  3. 


1  Five  q^eclmena  from  Bittarroot  Vtiikiy,  IConUna. 
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Utah:  Blacksmith's  Fork  (near  head),  1;  Laketown,  1;  Park  City,  Wasatch 
Mountains,  3. 

Wyoming:  Bighorn  Mountains  (Trapper's  Creek),  6;  Fremont  Peak,  2;  Jackson, 
2;  Kendall  (12  miles  north),  1;  Lake  Fork,  Wind  River  Mountains,  3;  Little 
Sandy  Greek,  3;  Lost  Cabin  (15  miles  northwest),  1;  Pahaska,  1;  Salt  River 
Mountains  (10  miles  southeast  of  Afton),  1;  Sheridan,  1. 

MARMOTA  FLAVIVENTRIS  DACOTA  (Mbekiam). 

Black  Hills  Mabhot. 

(PI.  IV,  fig.  1;  PI.  Vm,  fig.  3;  PI.  XIV,  fig.  2.) 

Arctomys  fiaviventer  Grinnell,  Ludlow's  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  1875,  p.  82.    (Not 

of  Audubon  &  Bachman). 
Arctomys  dacota  Merriam,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  2, 1889,  p.  8. 
[Marmota]  dacota  Trouessart,  Cat.  Mamm.,  Suppl.,  1904,  p.  344. 

Type  locality. — Custer,  S.  Dak. 

Distribution. — Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  and  Bear  Lodge  Mountains, 
Wyo.,  southwest  to  Bridger  Pass,  Wyo. 

Characters. — Size  large  (equaling  flaviventris);  color  similar  to 
that  of  nosophora  but  underfur  redder  and  less  mixed  with  black; 
skull  large,  with  broad  rostrum  and  very  large  palatal  foramina. 

Color. — General  tone  of  upperparts  orange-cinnamon  overlaid 
with  warm  buff;  underfur  at  base  fuscous  or  dark  mouse  gray, 
succeeded  by  pinkish  cinnamon  or  vinaceous-cinnamon  on  fore  back 
and  by  orange-cinnamon  on  hinder  back,  darkening  to  kaiser  brown 
on  sides  (sometimes  vinaceous-cinnamon  to  roots  on  fore  back); 
long  hairs  on  fore  back  bright  cinnamon-buff  at  tips  with  an  indis- 
tinct subterminal  band  of  hazel  or  chestnut-brown;  on  hinder  back 
chestnut-brown  or  blackish  brown,  tipped  with  white;  buttocks 
warm  buff;  top  of  head  and  nose  blacldsh  brown  with  a  band  of 
yellowish  white  across  face  in  front  of  eyes;  sides  of  nose,  lips,  and 
chin,  white  or  yellowish  white;  fore  legs  kaiser  brown,  feet  russet; 
hind  feet  hazel;  tail  above,  hazel  mixed  with  chestnut-brown;  beneath, 
blackish  brown;  imderparts  kaiser  brown  shaded  with  ochraceous- 
buff. 

ShiU. — Similar  to  that  of  nosophora  but  larger,  with  broad  rostnmi 
and  broad  palatal  foramina. 

Measurements. — Adult  male:*  Total  length,  610-680  (average 
643);  tail  vertebrae,  178-200  (185);  hmd  foot,  81-92  (86).  Adult 
female: »  625-627  (602);  130-188  (168);  79-84  (81).  STcuU:  Adult 
male:'  CJondylo-basal  length,  89.4-96.7  (92.6);  palatal  length, 
50.8-52.2  (51.6);  postpalatal  length,  36-38.2  (36.6) ;  length  of  nasals, 
37.8-41.1  (39);  zygomatic  breadth,  59.6-61.4  (60.7);  breadth  across 

1  Fiye  specimens  from  Black  HOls,  8.  Dak.,  and  Bear  Lodge  Mountains,  Wya 
s  Five  specimens  from  Black  Hills,  8.  Dak. 

s  Three  sp«!imens  from  Black  Hills,  8.  Dak.,  and  Bear  Lodge  Hoontains,  Wyo. 
60108*— 15 1 
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mastoids,  42.3-44.7  (43.3);  least  interorbital  breadth,  21 .8-23 J 
(22.6);  breadth  of  rostrum,  22-23.6  (23);  maxillary  tooth  row, 
21-21.7  (21.4).  Adult  female:^  Condylo-basal  length,  81.4-84.5 
(83.1);  palatal  length,  45.4-47.7  (46.8);  poetpalatal  length,  31.6-33 
(32.4);  length  of  nasals,  31.5-36.5  (33.9);  zygomatic  breaddi,  64.2- 
56.7  (55.5);  breadth  across  mastoids,  39.4-42.3  (40.5);  least  inter- 
orbital breadth,  19.6-22.5  (20.6) ;  breadth  ot  rostrum,  20-22.3  (20.9); 
maxillary  tooth  row,  20.1-20.5  (20.4). 

Remarks'. — ^Tlus  form  is  the  brightest  of  all  the  races  of  the  species, 
the  red  and  yellow  shades  being  most  pronounced  and  the  blacks 
and  browns  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Blade 
Wis  and  apparently  ranges  through  eastern  Wyoming  to  Biidger 
Pass,  intergrating  with  lutecla  in  the  Laramie  Mountains. 

SpecimeM  examined. — Total  number,  19,  as  follows: 

South  Dakota:  "Black  HOlfl,"  1;  Custer,  8;  Stkvoy,  5;  Tigervme  (near  Hm 

City),  1. 
WTomiDg:  Bear  Lodge  Moontaiiui,  1;  Bridger  Ftm,  3. 

MARMOTA  FLAVIVENTRI8  LUTEOLA  Howexx. 

Pabk  Marmot. 

(PI.  VIII,  fig.  2;  PI.  XIV,  fig.  3.) 

Arctomyi  Jlaviventer  Allen,  Bui.  Essex  Inst.,  VI,  1874,  p.  57.    (Not  of  Audubon  ft 

Bachman.) 
Marmotafiavivenur  Warren,  Ck>lorado  OoU.  Pub.,  Sci.  Sw.,  XI,  No.  46, 1906,  p.  243. 

(Not  of  Audubon  ft  Bachman.) 
Marmota  engelhardti  Gary,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  33, 1911,  p.  98.    (Not  of  Allen.) 
Marmotajlaviventer  luteola  HoweU,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XXVII,  1914,  p.  IS. 

Type  locality. — Woods  P.  O.,  in  Medicine  Bow  Momiiains,  Wyo. 
(altitude  about  7,500  feet). 

DisirUnUion. — Moimtains  of  northern  Colorado  and  southeastern 
Wyoming,  from  Park  Coimty,  Colo.,  (and  probably  Fremont  County) 
north  to  the  Laramie  Moimtains,  Wyo. 

Characters. — About  the  size  of  dacota  and  similar  in  color  to  it 
and  nasophora,  but  imderparts  yellowish  instead  of  deep  red,  and 
fore  back  overlaid  with  white  instead  of  warm  buff;  skull  similar 
to  that  of  nosophora,  but  averaging  narrower. 

Color. — Normal  phase:  Underfur  of  upperparts  dark  mouse  gray 
at  base  (shading  on  hinder  back  to  deep  dusky  drab),  succeeded  on 
fore  back  by  a  broad  area  of  warm  buff  and  on  hinder  back  by 
ochraceous-buff;  long  hairs  blackish  brown  or  dark  chestnut-brown, 
tipped  with  light  buff  or  buffy  white;  top  of  head  and  nose  blackish 
brown,  with  a  rather  large  patch  of  white  or  ochraceous-buff  between 
eyes;  sides  of  face  mixed  brown  and  buff;  sides  of  nose,  lips,  and 
chin,  white,  yellowish  white,  or  ochraceous-buff;  sides  of  neck  warm 


1  Five  specimexM  Crom  Black  HUb.  8.  Dak. 
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buff  (the  underfur  ochraceous-buff ) ;  feet  hazel  or  tawny;  tail  above, 
mixed  hazel  and  chestnut-brown;  beneath,  blackish  brown;  iinder- 
parts  ochraceous-buff  Qyasea  of  hairs  brownish)  varied  with  tawny 
along  sides;  rump  and  buttocks  warm  buff.  Dark  phase  (specimen 
from  Boulder  Coimty,  Colo.,  altitude,  8,000  feet) :  Underfur  cinnamon- 
buff  becoming  dark  cinnamon  on  hinder  back;  entire  body  extensively 
mixed  with  dark  chestnut-brown  hairs,  sparingly  tipped  on  back 
with  light  buff;  feet  blacldsh  brown  shaded  with  tawny;  light  face- 
markings  reduced. 

SlcuU. — ^Very  similar  to  that  of  nosophora,  but  averaging  relatively 
narrower,  especially  rostrum  and  interorbital  region;  bullae  smaller. 

Measurements. — ^Adult  male:^  Total  length,  600-650  (average 
623);  tail  vertebrae,  182-220  (200);  hind  foot,  86-90  (88).  Adult 
female: »  652-618  (579);  137-192  (171);  78-86  (81).  ShuU:  Adult 
male:'  Condylo-basal  length,  86-92.6  (88.3);  palatal  length,  48.4- 
51.1  (49.5);  postpalatal  length,  33.6-36.6  (36.2);  length  of  nasals, 
3fr-41  (38.4);  zygomatic  breadth,  55.7-60  (67.9);  breadth  across 
mastoids,  39-43.4  (41.5);  least  interorbitaJ  breadth,  17.^21.8  (19.2); 
breadth  of  rostrum,  18.9-20.8  (19.6) ;  maxillary  tooth  row,  19.9-21.4 
(20.5).  Adult  female:*  Condylo-basal  length,  78.3-86  (81.4);  pal- 
atal length,  43.7-47.6  (46.7);  postpalatal  length,  30-33.3  (31.6); 
length  of  nasals,  32.6-36  (33.7) ;  zygomatic  breadth,  51.7-64.9  (53.3) ; 
breadth  across  mastoids,  37.5-40.5  (38.6) ;  least  interorbital  breadth, 
16.4-17.8  (16.9);  breadth  of  rostrum,  17.3-18.3  (17.8);  maxillary 
tooth  row,  19.3-21:4  (20.2). 

•  Remarks. — ^In  studying  the  marmots  of  this  and  related  races  in 
Colorado  several  puzzUng  problems  have  been  encountered,  the  ma- 
terial at  present  available  being  insufficient  satisfactorily  to  work  out 
the  characters  and  exact  relationships  of  the  forms.  The  specimens 
exhibit  considerable  individual  variation,  and,  in  addition  to  the  dark 
phase  already  described,  a  Ught  phase,  characterized  by  less  yellow- 
ish underparts  and  white  tips  to  the  hairs  above,  occurs  in  the  same 
locaUties  with  the  normal  phase.  Specimens  in  this  light  phase  are 
known  from  Meeker,  North  Park,  and  Boulder  County  (altitude 
10,300  feet).  They  rather  closely  resemble  engdhardti  externally, 
except  that  the  underfur  and  feet  are  paler;  the  skulls,  however,  are 
typical  of  luteda. 

The  series  from  Laramie  Mountains,  Wyo.,  is  intermediate  between 
Ivieola  and  dacota^  the  pelage  averaging  redder  and  the  skulls 
relatively  shorter  and  broader  than  in  typical  Ivieola.  Most  of 
this  series  have  large  ochraceous-buff  face  markings.  The  series 
from  Sulphur  Springs,  Colo.,  shows  intergradation  with  warreni,  the 

1  Three  speoimens  from  soathem  Wyomixig  and  nortbem  Coloiado. 

s  Six  specimens  from  northern  Colorado. 

t  Four  specimens  from  LaxBmie  and  Medicine  Bow  Moantalns,  Wyo.,  and  Mount  Linoobi,  Colo. 

« Five  Qwoimflns  from  northern  Colorado. 
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specimens  being  considerably  redder  than  typical  luteda;  the  skolb, 
however,  are  typical. 
Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  42,  as  follows: 

Colorado:  Boulder  County  (alUtude  8,000-11,000  f«et),  4;^  Coulter,  1;  Bk- 
head  Moontaina,  1;  Eetee  Park,  1;  Lake  John,  1;*  Loogs  Peak,  1;  Meeker, 
2;>  Middle  Park,  1;  Mount  Lincoln,  6;<  North  Pitfk,  1;^  Pikes  Peak,  1;' 
Sheephom  PiMe,  4;'  Steamboat  Springs  (18  miles  below),  2;'  Sulphur 
Springs,  5.  * 

Wyomini^:  Laramie  Mountains,  7;  Riverside,  2;  Sherman,  1;  Woods  P.  O.,  1. 

MARMOTA  FLAYIVENTRIS  WARRENI  Howell. 

Wabrin's  Marmot. 

(PI.  VI,  fig.  4;  PL  XII,  fig.  2). 

MannouiJUxinvenur  warrtm  Howell,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XXVII,  1914,  p.  11. 

T%ipe  locality. — Crested  Butte,  Colo. 

Distribution. — ^Western  Colorado,  from  Garfield  County  soutli  to 
Si^uache  County;  exact  limits  of  range  unknown. 

Characters. — Size  large  (equaling  dacota) ;  colors  deep  red  with  little 
buff;  skull  similar  to  that  of  ohseura,  larger  than  that  of  dacota  or 
luteola. 

Color. — General  tone  of  upperparts  hazel,  the  underfur  at  base 
between  mouse  gray  and  fuscous,  succeeded  by  pinkish  cinnamcm 
or  cinnamon;  long  hairs  hazel  sub  terminally,  tipped  with  a  small 
area  of  buffy  white;  top  and  sides  of  head  dark  chestnut  or  bay; 
sides  of  neck  cinnamon-buff;  underparts  hazel,  varied  with  ochra- 
ceous-tawny,  becoming  chestnut  on  lower  abdomen  and  Sanford*s 
brown  on  throat;  lips  soiled  whitish,  bordered  with  cream-buff  or 
pinkish  cinnamon;  fore  legs  hazel,  shading  to  auburn  on  feet;  hind 
feet  and  toes  hazel,  varied  with  cinnamon;  tail  dark  chestnut-brown 
at  base,  shading  to  hazel  or  tawny;  under  surface  blackish  chestnut- 
brown. 

SJevU. — (Known  only  from  females):  Larger  than  that  of  dacota 
with  longer,  slenderer  rostrum  and  narrower  palatal  foramina; 
very  similar  to  that  of  obscuraj  but  averaging  longer  and  relative^ 
narrower. 

Mea^surements. — ^Adult  female  (type):  Total  length,  565;  tail  verte- 
brae, 131;  hind  foot,  82.  Skull:*  Adult  female:  Condylo-basal 
length,  83.3-89.3  (average  86.9) ;  palatal  length,  47-49.3  (47.9);  post- 
palatal  length,  33.6-36.9  (35.5)  length  of  nasals,  36.8-39.2  (38.1); 
zygomatic  breadth,  57-59   (57.7);  breadth  across  mastoids,  42.9- 

1  Two'in  ooUection  Field  Has.  Nat  Hist 

>  CoUeotion  E.  R.  Wtrraii,  OolonMlo  Springs,  Colo. 

*  CoUeotioii  Mas.  Comp.  Zool. 

*  CoUeoUon  Colo.  Mas.  Nat  Hist 

•  Three  in  ooUeotion  E.  R.  Warren;  one  in  coUecUcm  Amer.  Mas.  Nat  Hist 

•  Three  specimens  from  Crested  Butte  and  Mod  SprinfB,  Colo. 
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44.7  (43.7);  least  interorbital  breadth,  19-21.2  (20.2);  breadth  of 
rostrum,  18.7-20.3  (19.6) ;  maxillaiy  tooth  row,  14.9-20.5  (17.4). 

Remarks. — ^This  form  most  nearly  resembles  lutecia  in  color,  but  is 
much  redder  (less  yellowish).  Its  skull  also  is  much  larger,  agree- 
ing rather  with  that  of  obscura.  It  is  known  from  only  a  few  speci- 
mens and  its  range  has  not  been  defiinitely  determined.  It  probably 
will  be  found  throughout  west-central  Colorado  and  adjacent  parts 
of  Utah.  In  both  size  and  color  it  differs  markedly  from  engdhardtiy 
but  additional  material  may  show  that  the  two  forms  intei^rade. 
Intergradation  with  hUeda  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  specimens  from 
Sulphur  Springs  (referred  to  Iviecla),  and  with  obscura  by  a  specimen 
from  Florida,  Colo,  (referred  to  ohscura). 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  11,  as  follows: 

Colorado:  Crested  Butte,  4;^  Gochetopa  PasB  (9  milee  south),  1;  Mud  Springs, 
Qarfield  County,  5;'  Sftpinero,  1. 

MARMOTA  FLAVIVENTMS  OBSCURA  Howill. 

DUSKT  liABMOT. 

(PI.  II,  fig.  2;  PI.  VIII,  fig.  4;  PI.  XIV,  ^.  4.) 
Mannotaflaviventer  obicwra  HoweU,  Pioc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XXVII,  1914,  p.  16. 

Type  locality. — Wheeler  Peak,  5  miles  south  of  Twining,  N.  Mex. 
(altitude,  11,300  feet). 

Digtnbuiium. — ^Upper  slopes  of  high  peaks  in  northern  New  Mexico 
and  southern  Colorado,  from  Pecos  Baldy,  N.  Mex.,  north  to  Sierra 
Blanca,  vicinity  of  Fort  Garland,  and  to  San  Juan  Range  near  Osier, 
Colo,  (formerly  in  the  Manzano  and  Datil  Mountains,  N.  Mex.) ;  occurs 
in  Hudsonian  and  upper  Canadian  Zones  from  about  9,600  feet  alti- 
tude to  the  summits  of  the  peaks  (13,300-13,700  feet). 

Characters. — Size  large  (exceeding  dacoia  and  equaling  ^yZotnven^m) ; 
sexes  about  same  size;  tail  long;  colors  dark  brown  mixed  with  white, 
with  relatively  little  of  the  buff  or  tawny  shades  of  other  races;  face 
usually  without  white  markings;  skull  similar  to  those  of  vxirrem  and 
d/icoia. 

Color. — AduUs:  General  tone  of  upperparts  dark  brown,  grizzled 
with  white,  becoming  cinnamon  on  hinder  back  in  some  individuals; 
underfur  clove  brown  succeeded  by  pinkish  buff,  shading  in  some 
specimens  to  pinkish  cinnamon  on  hmder  back  and  rump;  long  hairs 
dark  chestnut-brown,  finely  grizzled  with  white;  head  and  face  dark 
chestnut-brown  or  black,  grizzled  with  white  on  sides  of  face,  rarely 
with  a  whitish  band  across  nose;  sides  of  nose,  lips,  and  chin,  white 
or  buffy  white;  feet  dark  chestnut-brown  often  extensively  mixed 
with  white  or  buffy  hairs,  or  sometimes  cinnamon-buff  shaded  with 
dark  brown;  tail  chestnut-brown,  shading  to  blackish  brown  beneath; 


■  Three  In  ooUeotloii  E.  R.  Wamn. 

t  Vioor  inoolleotton  E.  R.  Warran;  one  in  Amer.  Hut.  Nat.  Hitt 
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underpartB  mixed  dark  chestnutrbrown  or  blackish  brown  and  pale 
buff  (tiUeul  buff  of  Ridgway)  in  varying  proportions,  buff  usually 
most  iHt>nounced  in  the  median  line;  chin,  and  sometimes  throat, 
shaded  with  tawny  or  bay.  Young  (Osier,  Colo.):  General  tone 
above,  dove  brown  (becoming  slight^  more  tawny  on  hinder  back) 
sparingly  grizzled  with  white;  imderparts  mixed  blackish  brown  and 
light  buff;  tail  snuff  brown  above,  pale  clove  brown  below;  hmdfeet 
same  color  as  imder  side  of  tail,  overlaid  with  light  buff. 

8huU. — Similar  to  that  of  dacota,  males  about  the  same  size  of 
slightly  smaller,  females  larger;  nasals  (in  females)  averaging  longer; 
palatal  foramioa  narrower;  interpterygoid  fossa  broader;  postorbital 
constriction  narrow;  similar  to  that  of  warreni  but  averaging  shorter 
and  relatively  broader  with  slightly  broader  premaxillae. 

Meaaurements. — ^Adult  male:^  Total  length,  645-664  (average  655); 
tail  vertebrae,  180-220  (204) ;  hmd  foot,  90-92  (90.7).  Adult  female:* 
630-670  (646);  180-220  (190);  88-90  (89.3).  STfcuC:  Adult  male:' 
Condylo-basal  length,  88.3-90.8  (89.5);  palatal  length,  49.4-52.7  (51); 
postpalatal  length,  34-35.2  (34.6);  leo^h  of  nasals,  36.4-^8.4  (37.4); 
zygomatic  breadth,  60.2-60.4  (60.3);  breadth  across  mastoids,  41.5- 
41.7  (41.6);  least  interorbital  breadth,  21-21.1;  breadth  of  rostrum, 
21.9-23.3  (22.6) ;  maxillary  tooth  rpw,  15-19.8  (19.4).  Adult  female:' 
Ck>ndylo-basal  length,  84.5-89.5  (87.7);  palatal  length,  48.4-50 J 
(49.3);  postpalatal  length,  31.9-35.7  (34.2);  length  of  nasals,  35.4-39 
(37.5);  zygomatic  breadth,  59.4-60.6  (59.8);  breadth  across  mas- 
toids, 41-43.8  (42.7);  least  interorbital  breadth,  20.4-22.3  (21.1); 
breadth  of  rostrum,  22.3-22.4;  maxillary  tooth  row,  20-21. 

Remarks. — ^This  is  the  darkest  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  races 
ol  fiavvoenbris.  In  its  dark  colors  and  the  absence  of  light  face  mark- 
ings it  somewhat  resembles  the  moruiz  group.  It  is  closely  related  to 
warrem  and  probably  intergrades  with  it,  but  material  from  southern 
Colorado  is  too  scan^  to  show  clearly  its  relationships.  A  badly  worn 
skin  without  skull  from  ''Fort  Massachusetts''  [» mountains  near] 
has  been  in  the  National  Museum  collection  for  many  years,  but  not 
until  1903  and  1904,  when  Vernon  Bailey  collected  a  fine  series  of 
adults  in  the  Pecos  River  and  Taos  Mountains,  N.  Mex.,  was  it  possi- 
ble to  determine  the  characters  of  the  species. 

In  a  seiies  of  12  specimens  from  Osier,  Colo.,  in  the  San  Juan 
Range,  about  half  of  the  individuals  are  considerably  paler  above 
than  in  the  typical  form,  being  unif onnly  pinkish  cinnamon  grizzled 
with  white,  without  prominent  brownish  markings.  A  badly  worn 
specimen  from  Florida,  Colo.,  is  decidedly  redder  above,  particuli^ 
on  the  head   and  feet,   indicating   apparent   intergradation   widi 

1  Four  speclmenB  from  New  Mexico. 

tTwo  specimens  from  Wheeler  Peak,  N.  ICex. 

•Three  qieoimeos from  Wheeler  Peak  and  Pecos  Baldy,  N.  Mex. 
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warreni.  Strangely,  however;  the  skull  of  this  specunen  is  not  like 
that  of  either  warreni  or  obacura,  but  agrees  well  with  that  of  Ivieola. 

Several  lower  jaws  and  fragments  of  crania,  found  in  a  cave  on 
the  Manzano  Mountains  by  Archibald  Rea,  and  broken  pieces  of  a 
skull  secured  by  Dr.  Walter  Hough  from  a  cave  on  the  Tularosa  River 
near  Old  Fort  Tularosa  (south  slope  of  the  Datil  Range)  indicate  the 
former  occurrence  of  this  species  in  those  ranges.  The  jaws  from 
the  Manzano  Mountains  agree  essentially  with  recent  material,  but 
the  fragment  from  the  Tularosa  River  is  not  specifically  identifiable. 

Of  the  habits  of  this  marmot,  Vernon  Bailey  in  his  field  notes 
says: 

They  live  entirely  in  or  among  rocks  and  prefer  open  country,  either  in  parks  or 
above  timber  line.  They  often  burrow  under  large  bowlders  in  the  parks  ana  mead- 
ows, but  more  often  live  in  fathomless  piles  of  broken  rock  piled  along  the  base  of 
clifib,  or  in  seams  and  crevices  of  the  cliffs  themselves. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  24,  as  follows: 

Colorado:  Osior,  San  Juan  Mountains  (altitude,  9,625  feet),  12;^  Florida,  La 
Plata  County  (altitude,  7,200  feet),  1;*  "Fort  Massachusetts"  [probably  fnnn 
Sierra  Blanca  Peak],  1. 

"Sew  Mezieo:  Pecos  Baldy,  2;  Truchas  Peak,  2;  Wheelor  Peak,  4;  Aqua  Fria 
Peak,  2. 

Oraoial  Measurements  of  the  Karmota  flavlTentris  Qroap. 


No. 


Speoies  and  locality. 


I* 


Remarks. 


IflOffMI 
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903080 


191861 
•  11901 
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«917 

94348 
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s  15157 
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s 15163 
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Marmota  flaviventrit  flavtMUrit. 
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Fort  Crook,  Cal 

Mount  Hood,  Orag 

Oretar  Lake,  Orag 
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Olan  Amine  Springs,  Cal . 
OaraoQ,Mev 


Jf ormoto  flavtventrU  avara, 

Okanogan.  Britiah  Colombia. 
Caaoade,  Britiah  Colombia... 
Okanogan,  Britiah  Colombia. . 

iiidway ,  Brit^'  Coiambia' '. '. '. 


[SJ] 
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OamieD  Meadows,  Tulare  Coun- 
ty. Cal 

Whitney  Creek,  Tulare  County, 
Cal 

Mount  Whitney,  Cal 

do 

.....do 

Whitney  Meadow,  Cal 

Head  San  Joaquin  River,  Cal. . . . 

iCoUeotion  Colo.  Mua.  Nat.  Hiat 
tGoUection  Amer.  Mna.  Nat  Hist. 
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37.6 


42.6 


87 
86.3 
84.1 
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85.7 

86.5 

78 

76.4 
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85.5 

90.3 
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48.733.7 


37 


48.7]34.6|37.3 
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48.531. 
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57. 
55.4 


46.3 
44.4 

41.1 

4  40.7 

40.4 

».2 

39.6 


38     33.3 
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21.2 

22 

19.2 

17.8 

19 

18. 


23 
19.6 
19.4 
21.2 
.4 
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20.9 

20 

19.5 

20 

21 

20.5 

22.1 


47.934.8^37.656.7 
48.834 


43.3 


36.655.639. 
33.3 
31.5 
630.833.5 


43.331 

43.6^30.3 

44. 


52.737.6 

52.538.6 

37.8 


19.5 

17.8 

18 

17.1 

17.4 


30 

19.4 

16.8 

17.3 

17 


47.8 


34.3 


50.535 


36.6 
37 


57.3 
58.3 


40.718.520 


30.833.653 


33.439 


43.620.3 
37.517 


30 
17.4 


54.641.517.817 


46.333.337.455.339.318.1 


19.3 
19 

17.81 
19.1 
19 


20.2 

20.5 
20.2 
20.2 


44.728.732 


46 


31 


34.4 


52.737 


18.220 


16.517.4 


137.9118.7 


19 


18.6119.5 


Adult. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Adult. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Old. 

Adult. 
Subadult. 

Do. 
Adult 
Old. 

Do. 


s  Collection  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  of  fi^ufnrp^. 
« CoUection  Victoria  Mem.  Mus. 
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OranUU  meaturetnenti  of  the  MarmoiaJUwiventris  yroup— Continued. 


No. 


Species  and  lonllty. 
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Do. 


>  CoUectkm  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL  >  CoUeotion  E.  B.  Warm,  Colorado  fi^irings,  Colo. 

Karmota  cali^ta  Group. 

The  caligata  group  includes  three  species:  M.  edligaia,  M.  dlympua, 
and  M.  vancouverenais. 

External  characters. — Size  large;^  tail  long  (about  27  to  33  per  cent 
of  total  length);  ears  relatively  small  (actually  smaller  than  those  of 

iWeightof6q;>eoimeiisa8fbllows:  01bs.(3  9,catemfetMi«);lllb8.(^,08«c«d^ 
15|  Ihs.  ( (f ,  otiftona):  17  lbs.  (old  9  >  eaaoadetuii). 
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M.  manax);  posterior  pads  on  sole  of  hind  foot  subcircnlar  and  situ- 
ated near  edges  of  sole  (see  PI.  m,  fig.  1);  mammae:^  P.  f;  A.  i; 
1. 1«  10;  colors  mainly  black  and  white,  shaded  with  cinnamon-buff 
on  hinder  parts,  or  upperparts  of  solid  colors — brownish  drab,  russet, 
or  Vandyke  brown. 

Oranial  characters. — Skull  with  superior  outline  nearly  straight  (as 
in  the  other  American  groups);  interorbital  region  and  postorbital 
processes  much  as  in  the^mt;en^m  group;'  nasals  narrowed  posteri- 
orly, usually  about  same  width  at  posterior  end  as  premaxillae  or 
slightly  narrower  (wider  in  olympua) ;  temporal  ridges  uniting  in  old 
age  to  form  a  pronounced  s^ttal  crest;  anterior  portion  of  floor  of 
basi-occipital  nearly  flat,  boimded  posteriorly  by  two  low  processes 
which  unite  at  about  middle  of  basi-occipital,  continuing  as  a  pro- 
nounced ridge  to  the  foramen  magnum;  anterior  portion  often  with  two 
rather  pronounced  depressions  on  either  side  of  the  median  ridge; 
palate  beveled  at  posterior  border  (as  'mjlaviventris  group) ;  interpteiy- 
goid  fossa  relatively  narrow  (compared  with  manax) ;  palatal  foramina 
variable  in  shape;  molar  teeth  similar  to  those  of  manax;  maxillary 
tooth  rows  divei^nt  anteriorly;  anterior  face  of  incisors  ivory  yellow 
to  orange-buff. 

Oeagraphic  distribuHan. — ^From  the  Endicott  Range,  Alaska — ^the 
most  northerly  range  in  the  Kocky  Mountains — and  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  south  to  the  Olympic  Mountains  and  Mount  Rainier,  Wash., 
and  the  Bitterroot  and  Salmon  River  Mountains  in  central  Idaho; 
also  on  Vancouver  Island.  Confined  entirely  to  mountain  sides  at 
and  above  timberline  except  in  the  north,  where  the  animals  live  in 
open  meadows  and  descend  to  tide  water.     (See  fig.  3.) 

Remarks. — ^The  members  of  this  group  may  readily  be  distinguished 
by  their  greater  size  and  their  peculiar  coloration — either  mixed 
black  and  white  or  solid  brownish.  All  of  the  races  of  Marmoia  cali- 
gata  are  colored  much  alike,  differing  mainly  in  relative  proportions 
of  black  and  white  and  in  skull  characters.  M.  alympua,  isolated  on 
the  Olympic  Peninsula,  has  developed  a  brownish  drab  coloration 
with  relatively  little  black  or  white,  and  Jf.  vancauverenais,  dwelling 
on  Vancouver  Island,  has  lost  all  of  the  black  and  white  colors  and 
attained  a  dark  seal  brown  pelage. 

MARMOTA  GALIGATA  (Eschsohoi/tz). 
(Synooymy  undw  sabq^edes.) 

Bktemal  characters. — '(See  under  Marmota  caligata  group,  excepting 
color.) 
OranUd  characters. — (See  under  Marmota  caligata  group.) 
(hlor. — ^Fore  part  of  back  mixed  black  and  white  in  varying  pro- 
portions, sometimes  with  a  huffy  or  brownish  tinge;  hinder  back 
similar,  but  usually  strongly  suffused  with  cinnamon-buff  or  pinkish 


*  As  in  Jf . /lavlonilra. 


>  Excepting  M.  olfmput,  which  is  relatively  wider  interorbitallj\^.^  i  r> 
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CMolST. 


1.  M  coligata 

2.  '»         ?• 

caligata       > 
sheldoni 

3.  •• 

oarptona 
oikanagana 

5.  " 

nivario. 

6.  •» 

cascadensis 

7.  ♦• 

8.  •♦  ohjxn^us 

vigilis 

9    •'  •vancottveretisis 

Fm.  8.— DiBtrfbatkm  of  the  MarmUa  caUgaia  group.    BoondBrlcs  of  ranges  of  8abq>eeieB  are  In 

Jiany  pieces  theoretical. 
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cinnamoa,  sometimes  tinged  with  hazel  or  vandyke  brown;  imder- 
fur  dark  hair-brown,  bone  brown,  clove  brown,  bister,  mouse  gray, 
fuscous,  or  fuscous-black;  sides  of  head  and  neck  cinnamon,  ochrace- 
ous-cinnamon,  vandyke  brown  or  blackish  brown,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  white  or  buffy  white;  borders  of  nose,  lips,  and  chin  soiled  whit- 
ish; top  of  head  and  face  black  or  blackish  brown;  face  in  front  of 
and  between  eyes  more  or  less  extensively  marked  with  white;  legs 
usually  same  color  as  back;  feet  black  or  blackish  brown,  the  front  feet 
often  with  white  markings,  the  hind  feet  mixed  with  cinnamon;  tail 
above,  cinnamon,  pinkish  cinnamon,  ciimamon-buff,  clay  color, 
chestnut-brown,  or  bay,  often  mixed  with  hazel  or  vandyke  brown; 
beneath,  chestnut-brown,  clove  brown,  blackish  brown,  or  hessian 
brown,  mixed  with  hazel,  bay,  or  ochraceous-tawny;  imderparts 
white,  grayish  white,  or  clay  color,  varied  with  cinnamon,  ciimamon- 
buff ,  or  blackish  brown. 

Oeographic  distribution. — ^From  the  Endicott  Range  and  the  Alaska 
Peninsula,  Alaska,  south  io  Moimt  Rainier,  Wash.,  and  the  Bitter- 
root  and  Salmon  River  Mountains,  Idaho. 

MARMOTA  CALIGATA  CALIGATA  (Eschscholtz). 

NOSTHBRK  HOART  MaRMOT. 

(PI.  IV,  fig.  6;  PI.  IX,  fig.  4;  PI.  XV,  fig.  3.) 

Aretomyi  pruinasa  Richardson,  2ool.  Jour.,  Ill,  1828,  p.  518.    (Not  of  Gmelin.^) 
Arcumys  eaUgata  Eschscholtz,  Zool.  Atlas,  P&rt  II,  1829,  p.  1,  Plate  VI. 
Arcurniyt  pruirumu  Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali-Amer.,  1, 1829,  p.  150;  Baird,  Mamm. 
N.  Am.,  1857,  p.  345; Allen,  Mon.  N.  Am.  Rodentia,  1877, p. 924.    (Not of Qmelin.) 
Arctomy$  ealigatus  Tyrrell,  Proc.  Canadian  Inst.,  3rd  Ser.,  VI,  1888,  p.  88. 
Mannotia  cdligata  Allen,  Bui.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIX,  1903,  p.  539. 
Mamota  ealigata  MacParlane,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVIII,  1905,  p.  751. 

Type  locality. — ^Bristol  Bay,  Alaska. 

Distribution. — ^Alaska  and  Yukon,  from  the  Portland  Canal  north 
on  the  coast  to  Bristol  Bay,  and  in  the  interior  to  the  Endicott 
Range  and  the  mountains  lying  westward  of  Fort  Good  Hope, 
Mackenzie. 

Characters. — Size  medium  (for  the  group) ;  colors  moderately  white; 
skull  relatively  short  and  broad. 

Color. — General  tone  of  upperparts  white,  moderately  tipped 
with  black,  becoming  cinnamon-buff  on  hinder  back  and  rump; 
underfur  at  base  fuscous  or  dark  mouse  gray  (shading  on  hinder 
back  to  bister),  succeeded  on  fore  back  by  a  broad  area  of  white 
which  gradually  shades  to  cinnamon-buff  on  hinder  back  (in  some 

*  Ardom^t  pnttoota,  GmeUn,  Byst.  Nat.,  1, 1788,  p.  144— based  en  the  luxury  mannot  of  Pemiant  A 
Qveful  comparison  of  Pennant's  description  with  specimens  of  the  several  American  speofes  leads  to  the 
ModnsioD  that  this  species  is  unidentifiable;  ibe  name  pntlfioea  is  therefore  rejected. 
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specimens  nnderfar  between  shoulders  white  to  roots) ;  top  of  tiead 
and  face  black,  with  a  white  patch  in  front  of  eyes  often  covering 
the  whole  face;  black  of  crown  nsuaUj  extending  from  ear  back 
oyer  shoulders  in  the  form  of  two  divergent  (more  or  less  indistinct) 
stripes;  sides  of  face  mixed  brown  and  white  (often  nearly  ^diite); 
fore  legs  white  or  bu£fy  white,  hind  legs  pale  cinnamon-buff;  fore  and 
hind  feet  black  or  blackish  brown;  tail  above,  cinnamon-buff,  tii^>ed 
with  blackish  brown  or  bay,  the  bases  of  the  hairs  extensively 
dark  chestnut-brown  (or  sometimes  natal  brown) ;  beneath,  blackish 
brown  or  chestnut-brown,  sometimes  tinged  with  hazel  or  ochra- 
ceous-tawny ;  underparts  soiled  whitish,  sometimes  mixed  with  Mack 
or  blackish  brown. 

ShuU. — ^Relatively  short  and  broad  with  short,  broad  roetnnn; 
zygomata  broadly  expanded  posteriorly;  nasals  long,  extending 
beyond  ends  of  premaxillae;  poetorbital  constriction  rather  broad. 

MeasuremerUs. — ^Adult  male:^  Total  length,  710-715;  tail  verte- 
brae, 210-218;  hind  foot,  91-105.  Adult  female:'  675;  190;  95. 
8kuU:  Adult  male:'  Condylo-basal  length,  96.5-100.6  (aven^e98.  7) 
palatal  length,  55.7-57.4  (56.4) ;  postpalatal  length,  36.5-38.2  (37.4) 
length  of  nasals,  38.4-42.3  (40.7) ;  zygomatic  breadth,  64.5-68  (66.3) 
breadth  across  mastoids,  44-46.2  (44.4);  least  interorbital  breadth, 
24.3-27.6  (25.8);  breadth  of  rostrum,  23.7-26.1  (24.6);  maxillaiy 
tooth  row,  22-23.8  (22.6).  Adult  female:^  Condylo-basal  length, 
92.8-96.4  (94.2);  palatal  length,  53-54.8  (53.8);  postpalatal  length, 
35-38  (36.3);  length  of  nasals,  38-39.7  (38.8);  zygomatic  breadth, 
61.6-64.1  (62.7) ;  breadth  across  mastoids,  40-43.3  (41.9) ;  least  inter- 
orbital breadth,  23-25  (23.9);  breadth  of  rostrum,  22.1-24.6  (23.2); 
maxillary  tooth  row,  20.6-22.5  (21.7). 

Remarks. — ^This  race  has  an  extensive  distribution  in  Alaska  and 
Yukon  and  shows  little  variation  over  its  whole  range.  In  the 
southern  part  it  is  confined  to  the  region  near  the  coast  but  in  the 
north  it  occupies  the  interior  moimtain  ranges  as  far  east  as  the 
main  Rocky  Mountains  in  northwestern  Mackenzie.  In  specimens 
from  the  Eenai  Peninsula  the  nasals  average  somewhat  shorter  than 
in  typical  specimens,  rarely  extending  back  of  the  posterior  ends  of 
the  premaxillae,  but  the  skulls  show  no  other  differences.  Speci- 
mens from  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  as  far  south  as  the  Portland 
Canal  (with  the  exception  of  the  vigUU  series  from  Glacier  Bay)  are 
typical,  but  intergradation  with  oxyUma  occurs  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast  in  northern  British  CJolumbia,  the  series  from  Cheonee 
Mountains  being  distinctly  intermediate  in  character.  Tlie  form 
occupying  the  northern  Rockies  in  eastern  Yukon   and  westem 

1  Two  spedmens  from  bead  of  Coal  Creek,  Yukon. 

*  One  ipeclmen  tnm  mom  looality. 

s  Five  epedmens  from  Becharof  Lake,  Alaska. 

*  B«ven  npedmena:  0  from  Aladca  Pentnmila,  1  from  Coal  Creek,  Yakoo. 
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Mackenzie  is  proyisipnally  referred  to  this  race,  no  skulls  from  this 
entire  region  being  available. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  102,  as  follows: 

Alaska:  Aleknagik  Lake,  2;  Bechaiof  Lake,  12;  Cape  Elizabeth,  8;  Charlie 
River  (near  head),  1;  Ghickamin  River  (Behm  Canal),  2;^  Cordova  Bay,  3;' 
Disenchantment  Bay,  1;^  Fort  Yukon,  1;*  Hinchinbrook  Island,  4;  Juneau, 
4;  Eanatak,  Portage  Bay,  1;  Eenai  Mountains,  10;^  Kenai  Peninsula,  4; 
Mount  McKinley,  1;  Portage  Bay,  6;  Port  Snetticdiam,  2;*  Seldovia,  7* 
Toklat  River  (near  head),  1;  Yaldez  Narrows,  1;^  White  Pass,  4;  Yakutat 
Bay,  2;  no  specific  locality,  2. 

Bxitdsh  Ck>lunibia:  Bennett,  2;  Cheonee  Mountains,  15.' 

Mackenzie:  Fort  Good  Hope  (mountains  west  of),  1. 

Yukon:  Coal  Creek  (head)  4;  Ealzas  Creek,  Pelly  River,  2. 

MARMOTA  CALIGATA  VIGILIS  Hellbb. 
Glacier  Marmot. 
Marmota  vigUis  Heller,  Univ.  of  California  Pub.  2kx)l.,  V,  1909,  p.  248. 

Type  locality. — ^West  shore  of  Glacier  Bay,  Alaska. 

Distribution. — ^Known  only  from  type  locality. 

Characters. — Similar  in  size  and  skull  characters  to  caligata; 
variable  in  color,  but  constantly  darker  than  caligata,  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  run  to  blacks  and  browns ;  top  of  head  and  hind  feet  always 
brown  (except  in  purely  melanistic  individuals) ;  linderparts  darker. 

Color. — Normal  fresh  pelage  (Jime  12):  Upperparts  soiled  whitish 
with  a  buffy  tinge;  imderfur  clove  brown  at  roots,  sparingly  mixed 
with  dull  brown  or  black;  hinder  back  shading  to  cinnamon-buiS, 
darkest  on  rump  and  hind  legs,  extensively  tipped  with  blackish 
brown;  imderparts  dull  clay  color  mixed  with  grayish  white;  nose, 
top  of  head,  and  feet  blacldsh  brown;  sides  of  face  mixed  cinnamon- 
hviS  and  blackish  brown;  tail  above,  mixed  clay  color  and  chestnut- 
brown;  beneath,  blackish  chestnut-brown  shading  to  hessian  brown 
in  anal  region.  Variation:  The  above  description  is  based  on  the 
lightest  and  apparently  most  normally  colored  individual  in  the 
series  of  topotypes.  Between  this  phase  and  the  pure  black  phase 
are  foimd  numerous  intermediate  specimens,  some  as  white  beneath 
as  caligata  and  as  dark  above  as  oxytona,  while  others  are  solid  black- 
ish brown  very  similar  to  M.  Vancouver ensis,  but  slightly  blacker;  the 
hind  feet  and  usually  the  tail  are  blackish  brown;  fore  feet  black  or 
very  dark  brown. 

SkvR. — ^Not  appreciably  different  from  that  of  caligata. 

Measurements — ^Adult  male:*  Total  length,  630-745  (average, 676); 

tail  vertebrae,  197-210  (205) ;  hind  foot,  92-102  (97).    Adult  female : » 

620-680  (652);  170-212  (191);  90-96  (92).    STcuU:  Adult  male:»  Con- 

dylo-basal  length,  97.2-98.4  (97.6);  palatal  length,  64.7-55.8  (55.3); 

1  CoUeotton  Miu.  Vert.  ZooL,  Uniy.  of  Callfoniia.  « Five  specimens  from  type  locality. 

*  ColleoUoo  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.  »  Three  specimens  from  type  locality. 

*Colleetioo  Amer.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist. 
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postpalatal  length,  36.7-38  (37.5);  length  of  nasals,  38.9-41.5  (40.6); 
zygomatic  breadth,  62-67.7  (64.8);  breadth  across  mastoids,  43.2-44.6 
(43.8);  least  interorbital  breadth,  22.6-26  (24.3);  breadth  of  rostrum, 
21.1-23.5  (22.2);  maxillary  tooth  row,  21.8-22.6  (22.2).  Adult 
female:  ^  Condylo-basal length,  93.7;  palatal  length,  51.6;  posl^palatal 
length,  37.7;  lengthof  nasals,  39.6;  zygomatic  breadth,  61.8;  breadth 
across  mastoids,  42.3;  least  interorbital  breadth,  24.5;  breadtii  of 
rostrum,  21.3;  maxillary  tooth  row,  22. 

Remarks. — ^This  form  is  apparently  an  incipient  species  or  race  in 
which  the  characters  have  not  as  yet  become  fixed.  It  shows  the 
same  tendency  to  become  brown  that  appears  so  strikingly  in  M,  van- 
couverenaiSf  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Jf.  olympus.  Its  range  is  appaiv 
ently  limited  to  the  region  about  Glacier  Bay  (since  specimens  from 
Yakutat  Bay,  White  Pass,  and  Juneau  are  referable  to  caUffota)  but 
whether  it  is  actually  isolated  is  not  known. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Ten,  from  type  locality.* 

MARMOTA  CALIGATA  SHELDONI  Howell. 
ICoMTAouB  Island  Majuiot. 
Marmota  caligata  shddani  Howell,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Waahington,  JLX.VU,  1914,  p.  18. 

Thfpe  locality. — ^Montague  Island,  Alaska. 

Distribution. — Known  only  from  type  locality. 

Characters. — Similar  to  caligata,  but  size  smaller  and  nasals  shorter. 

Oohr. — Upperparts  mixed  white  and  black,  whitest  on  fore  back, 
shading  to  cinnamon-buff  on  rump;  undeifur  fuscous,  shading  on 
hinder  back  to  natal  brown;  top  of  head  black;  a  large  white  patch 
on  face  in  front  of  eyes;  sides  of  face  mixed  blackish  brown  and  cinna- 
mon; tail  deep  cinnamon-buff  or  ochraceous-buff,  mixed  with  black, 
the  bases  of  hairs  chestnut-brown;  imderparts  white,  tinged  with 
cinnamon. 

SJcvU. — Similar  to  that  of  caligata,  but  decidedly  smaller;  nasab 
shorter  and  broader  posteriorly,  terminating  usually  about  on  a  line 
with  ends  of  premaxillae;  premaxillae  narrower. 

Measurements. — Adult  male  topotype:  Total  length,  670;  tail  ver- 
tebrae, 185;  hind  foot,  94.  Adult  female  topotype:  640;  180;  90. 
ShiU:  Adult  male:  •  Condylo-basal  length,  89.5-96.6  (average,  93.6) 
palatal  length,  51.2-65.4  (63.3);  postpalatal  length,  34.3-37  (35.5) 
lengthof  nasals,  35-39  (37.3);  zygomatic  breadth,  61.5-63.4  (62.4) 
breadth  across  mastoids,  41.3-42.4  (41.9);  least  interorbital  breadth, 
22.5-23.8  (23.3);  breadth  of  rostrum,  20.5-21.8  (21.2);  maxillary 
tooth  row,  22.2-23.1  (22.5).  Adult  female:*  C!ondylo-basal  length, 
88.7;  palatal  length,  50.2;  postpalatal  length,  34;  length  of  nasals,  37; 
zygomatic  breadth,    59.4;    breadth    across    mastoids,    39.7;    least 

1  One  spedniflii  from  type  locality.  •  Four  iwolnwn*  from  type  looellty. 

s  Seven  in  collectioii  Mae.  Vert.  ZooL,  Univ.  of  Oalilianiia. 
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interorbital  breadth,  22.2;  breadth  of  rostrum,  20.5;  maxillary  tooth 
row,  21.8. 

Remarks. — ^This  race  is  a  small  form  of  caligcUaf  confined  to  Mon- 
tague Island,  and  differing  from  the  typical  race  in  size  and  skull 
characters.  On  Hinchinbrook  Island,  separated  from  Montague 
Island  by  only  a  narrow  channel,  the  typical  form  is  found. 

Specimens  examined. — Seven,  from  type  locality.* 

MARMOTA  CALIGATA  OXYTONA  Holustbb. 

EOBSON  HOABT  MaBMOT. 

(PI.  Ill,  fig.  1;  PL  IV,  Gg,  3;  PL  IX,  Gg.  2;  PL  X,  Gg.  4.) 

Mannota  sibOa  Hollister,  Smiths.  Misc.  Ck>ll.,  YoL  56,  No.  35, 1912,  p.  L    (Not  Aretomy$ 

nbila  Wolf.)  

Marmota  oxyUma  Holliflter,  Science,  N.  S.,  XXXIX,  No.  998,  Feb.  13, 1914,  p.  251 

(new  name  for  Marmota  sibila  HoUister). 

Type  locality. — ^Head  of  Moose  Pass  branch  of  Smoky  River, 
Alberta  (altitude,  7,200  feet). 

Distribution. — ^Interior  of  northern  British  Columbia,  southwestern 
Mackenzie  ( ?),  and  southern  Yukon,  from  Teslin  Lake  andLiard  River 
south  to  Barkerville,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Mount  Robson  region, 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 

Characters. — Colors  much  blacker  and  tail  darker  than  in  caligata; 
skull  lajger  and  relatively  narrower;  males  but  little  larger  than 
females. 

Color. — Upperparts  as  in  cdligata,  but  more  extensively  tipped  with 
black,  the  imderfur  fuscous,  shading  to  deep  mouse  gray  or  fuscou&- 
black;  hinder  back  dark  cinnamon-buff,  tinged  with  hazel  and 
heavily  mixed  with  black;  top  of  head  black  with  rather  smaU  white 
patches;  cheeks  ochraceous-cinnamon,  varying  to  buffy  white;  tail 
above,  dark  cinnamon-buff  mixed  with  bay,  the  bases  of  the  hairs 
chestnut-brown  or  blackish  brown;  beneath,  blackish  brown,  tinged 
with  bay;  imderparts  soiled  whitish  mixed  with  dull  cinnamon,  the 
bases  of  the  hairs  blackish  brown. 

ShiU. — ^Much  longer  and  relatively  narrower  than  that  of  caligata, 
with  long  rostrum;  zygomataless  widely  expanded  posteriorly;  zygo- 
matic arch  longer  and  distance  from  squamosal  arm  to  tip  of  post- 
orbital  process  greater;  nasals  terminating  on  a  line  widi  ends  of 
premaxillae  or  slightly  posterior;  interpterygoid  fossa  relatively 
narrower. 

Measurements. — ^Adult  male:  ^  Total  length,  720-775  (average,  747) ; 
tail  vertebrae,  210-235  (221);  hind  foot,  100-110  (105.6).  Adult 
female:'  720-740  (730);   210;  95-105  (100).    ShiU:  Adult  male:* 

>  Five  In  ooDectko  Mas.  Vert  Zool.,  Univ.  of  Califoniia. 

*  Five  specimens  from  British  Colombia  (Mount  Robson  to  Thadade  Lake). 

*  Two  specimens  from  Bnstut  Mountains,  British  Colmnbia;  and  head  of  Smoky  River,  Alberta. 

*  Seven  specimens  from  northern  British  Columbia. 
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Condylo-basallength,  101-107.4  (103.6);  palatal  Iwigth,  57-62.5  (58.9); 
postpalatal  length,  38.3-41.7  (40.1);  length  of  nasals,  41.5-15.3 
(43.2);  zygomatic  breadth,  62.8-67.4  (65.8);  breadth  across  mastoids, 
44.2-48.3  (46.6);  least  interorbital  breadth,  24-25.8  (25.3);  breadth 
of  rostrum,  22-24.8  (23.1);  maxillary  tooth  row,  22-23.5  (22.8). 
Adult  female:'  (Tondylo-basal  length,  101.8-104.6  (103.2);  palata] 
length,  56.5-61.2  (58.9);  postpalatal  length,  36.4-41.1  (38.8);  length 
of  nasals,  41-43.6  (42.3) ;  zygomatic  breadth,  65.3-66.2  (65.8) ;  breadth 
across  mastoids,  45.9-47.3  (46.6) ;  least  interorbital  breadth,  25.4-26.7 
(26);  breadth  of  rostrum,  23-23.3;  maxillary  tooth  row,  22.7. 

Remarks. — ^This  is  the  darkest  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  races 
of  caJigaia.  It  intergrades  with  caligata  in  northern  British  Ck>lumbia 
and  southern  Yukon,  and  with  oJcanagana  in  southern  British  Colum- 
bia, but  the  material  at  present  available  is  not  sufficient  to  show  the 
exact  limits  of  its  range.  Specimens  from  the  liard  River  (Fort 
Halkett  and  Fort  Ldard)  are  provisionally  referred  to  this  race,  no 
skulls  from  this  r^on  being  avaOable  and  the  skins  being  ratha 
indeterminate  in  characters.  Additional  material  from  the  northern 
Rockies  may  extend  the  known  range  of  this  form  farther  northward 
in  the  interior. 

A  series  from  near  Teslin  Lake,  Yukon,  is  intermediate  between 
caligata  and  oxytona;  the  skulls  are  smaller  than  those  of  typical 
oxyUma,  some  of  them  even  smaller  than  those  of  caligata,  but  rd- 
atively  narrower.  The  nasals,  though  actually  longer  than  in  cofi- 
gata,  do  not  extend  so  far  back  of  the  ends  of  the  premaxillae,  in  this 
character  agreeing  with  oxyiona. 

Specimens  examineJl. — ^Total  number,  63,  as  follows: 

Alberta:  Smoky  River  (near  Mooee  Pass),  2. 

BxitiBh  Colaznbia:  Babine  (mountains  near),  3;  Barkerville,  5;  Finlay  RiTer 
(mountains  near  head),  1;  Fort  Halkett,  1;'  Klappan  River  (moontaiiis 
near),  3;  Laurier  Pass,  1;  Level  Mountain,  1;'  McGoimell  Creek  (near  Sua- 
tut  Mountains),  1;  Mooee  Pass,  2;  Mooee  River  (ncnrth  fork),  2;  Sheriay 
River,  2;'  Stuart  Lake,  2;  Sustut  Mountains,  4;  Thudade  Lake,  2. 

Mackenzie:  Fort  Liard,  2. 

Yukon:  Teslin  Lake  (mountains  near),  29.^ 

MARMOTA  CALIGATA  OKANAGANA  (Kjno). 
Okakaoan  Hoabt  Marmot. 

^Pl.X,fig.3.) 

Aretomys  ohanaganus  *  King,  Narr.  Joum.  to  Shores  of  Arctic  Ocean,  II,  1S36,  p.  23S. 
Arctamy$  pruinoms,  Audubon  and  Bachman,  Quad.  N.  Am.,  Ill,  1854,  p.  17,  Plate 

cm.  (Not  of  Gmelin.) 
[Marmota]  okanagana  Howell,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XXVII,  1914,  p.  17 

(type  locality  fixed). 

1  Two  speclmeiifl  from  head  of  Smoky  River,  Alb«rta. 

s  Collection  Univ.  of  Michigan. 

*  CoUeotkm  Amer.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist. 

«  Collectioa  Victoria  Mem.  Mus.;  ^pproachtag ec^fHtt. 

»  "Aretomft  ckant^nH"  on  jUate. 
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Type  locality. — Gold  Range,  British  Columbia. 

Diatrihtition, — Gold  and  Selkirk  Ranges,  British  Columbia,  and 
probably  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Alberta  from  Banff 
to  Henry  House;  exact  limits  imknown. 

Characters, — Similar  in  color  to  oxytonay  but  averaging  a  little 
whiter;  skull  similar  to  that  of  caligata. 

Color, — ^Upperparts  much  as  in  oxyiona,  but  averaging  whiter 
(some  specimens  almost  as  pale  as  caligatay  but  taU  darker) ;  \mder- 
fur  fuscous,  shading  to  clove  brown;  fore  back  white,  hinder  back 
cinnamon-buff,  more  or  less  overlaid  with  black;  sides  of  face  cinna- 
mon mixed  with  white;  feet  blackish  brown,  the  hind  feet  grizzled 
with  cinnamon;  tail  above,  deep  cinnamon  (sometimes  mixed  with 
hazel)  bordered  with  blackish  brown,  the  bases  of  the  hairs  light 
chestnut-brown;  beneath,  blackish  brown  or  dark  chestnut-brown; 
underparts  soUed  whitish  mixed  with  dull  cinnamon. 

SJcuU. — Similar  to  that  of  caligatay  but  averaging  slightly  larger, 
with  narrower  rostrum  and  postorbital  constriction;  nasals  shorter, 
usually  terminating  Uttle  if  any  posterior  to  ends  of  premaxillae.  Com- 
pared with  oxytona:  Decidedly  shorter  and  relatively  broader;  brain- 
case  less  elongated  and  distance  from  tip  of  postorbital  process  to 
squamosal  arm  of  zygoma  much  less. 

Measurements. — ^Adult  male :  ^  Total  length,  670-754  (average,  694) ; 
taU  vertebrae,  202-218  (212) ;  hind  foot,  91-106  (98).  Adult  female:^ 
659-735  (695);  202-224  (212);  93-103  (94).  ShuU:  Adult  male:' 
Condylo-basal  length,  95-100  (97.7);  palatal  length,  53.4-57.4  (55.5); 
postpalatal  length,  37-38.1  (37.8);  length  of  nasals,  37-40.5  (38.9); 
zygomatic  breadth,  64.8-67  (66.2);  breadth  across  mastoids,  45.2-46 
(45.6) ;  least  interorbital  breadth,  24.9-27  (25.7) ;  breadth  of  rostnmi, 
23-25.2(24.2);  maxillary  tooth  row,  21.9-22.7  (22.4).  Adultfemale:* 
Condylo-basal  length,  94.4-97.6  (96.4);  palatal  length,  53.5-55.3 
(54.5) ;  postpalatal  length,  36-38.7  (37.3) ;  length  of  nasals,  38-40.3 
(39);  zygomatic  breadth,  62.2-66.3  (64.4);  breadth  across  mastoids, 
42.2-45.5  (43.7);  least  interorbital  breadth,  21.9-24.9  (23.7);  breadth 
of  rostrum,  21-23.3  (21.9);  maxillary  tooth  row,  21.4-22.4  (22). 

Remarks. — ^This  race  apparently  has  a  rather  limited  distribution, 
but  its  characters  are  well  marked.  It  is  not  in  any  way  inter- 
mediate between  oxytona  and  nivaria,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
geographic  position,  for,  while  it  agrees  with  the  former  in  color,  its 
skull  is  much  smaller  than  in  either  and  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  caligata.  It  is  very  much  darker  in  color  than  nivaria,  the  differ- 
ences being  especially  noticeable  in  the  young. 

1  Foot  specimens  from  Selkirk  Range,  British  Colombia. 

•  Six  spedmeiis  from  same  localities. 

•  Three  specimens  from  Glacier  and  Nelson,  British  C4)liunbia. 

•  Five  specimens  from  same  localities. 
eai68»— 15 — 6 
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King,  in  naming  the  speciee  in  1836,  gave  an  excellent  deacnption 
and  figure  of  the  animal,  baaed  on  two  living  individuak  which  had 
been  brou^t  from  the  Okanc^an  region  to  Norway  House,  Canada. 
These  were  later  presented  by  King  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
London,  where  they  were  seen  by  Audubon,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  animals  the  skins  served  as  the  basis  of  the  figure  of  the  hoaiy 
marmot  in  his ' '  Quadrupeds  of  North  America.' '  The  type  specimen, 
as  I  am  informed  by  Oldfield  Thomas,  is  still  in  the  British  Museum 
collection  (No.  55.12.24.126)  and  agrees  in  every  detail  with  the 
original  description.  The  skull  probably  (not  certainly)  belonging  to 
the  skin  is  so  diseased  by  menagerie  life  as  to  be  of  no  use  for  com- 
parison. 

The  original  description  is  so  complete  and  agrees  so  well  with  the 
form  occurring  in  the  Selkirks  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  the 
type  locality  in  the  (jold  Range — the  first  range  to  the  eastward  of 
Shuswap  Lake — where  it  is  likely  the  type  was  secured.' 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  18,  as  follows: 

Alberta:  Henry  House  (mountains  15  miles  south),  2. 

British  Colmnbia:  Field,  2;'  Glacier,  7;  Spillimacheen  River,  3;*  Toad  Moun- 
tain (6  miles  south  of  Nelson),  4. 

MARMOTA  CALIGATA  NIVARIA  Howbll. 

Montana  Hoart  Marmot. 

(PI.  X,  ^.  2;  H.  XII,  fig.  4.) 

Marmoia  eaUgaia  tdvaria  Howell,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XXVII,  1914,  p.  17. 

Type  locality. — Mountains  near  Upper  St.  Marsrs  Lake,  Mont, 
(altitude,  6,100  feet). 

Distribution. — Upper  slopes  (at  a,nd  above  timberline)  of  high 
mountains  of  northwestern  Montana  and  of  Bitterroot  and  Salmon 
River  Mountains,  Idaho  (limits  of  range  imperfectly  known). 

Characters. — Whitest  member  of  the  group,  being  very  much 
whiter  than  either  olcanagana  or  oxytona;  similar  in  size  and  skull 
characters  to  oxytona. 

Color. — Adults:  Fore  part  of  back  (to  middle)  snowy  white,  spar- 
ingly grizzled  with  black,  the  imderfur  dark  hair-brown;  hinder  back 
pinkish  cinnamon  or  cinnamon-buff  mixed  with  black  and  white, 
the  underfur  bone  brown;  top  of  head  black,  much  mixed  with  white 
and  with  a  large  white  patch  across  face  in  front  of  eyes;  sides  of  face 
brownish,  mixed  with  white  and  cinnamon-buff;  fore  feet  black  with 

1  King  deflnet  the  type  regiao  as  follows:  ''InasmaUtiaotofooimti7,oiithel)Oftl«nofUiaRo6kyMoim- 
tains,  lying  between  the  Colombia  and  Fraser  RiveiB,  these  animals  are  found  in  abnnrtanoe,  sapptying 
with  food  and  clothing  the  Okanagan  Indians,  whose  territory  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Seeohwmp 
Lake,  and  to  the  south  by  the  Spokane  River  *  *  •."  (Khig,  R.  Narr.  loom,  to  Shores  of  Arctic 
Ocean,  n,  1836,  p.  241.) 

*  Collection  Victoria  Mem.  ICus. 

3  Collection  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
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white  patches;  hind  feet  black,  more  or  lees  mixed  with  cionamon; 
underparts  white,  sparingly  mixed  on  abdomen  with  cinnamon-buff; 
tail  above,  mixed  pinkish  cinnamon  and  chestnut-brown;  beneath 
clove  brown  or  blackish  brown.  Young  (specimen  from  Elk  Summit, 
Idaho) :  Nearly  pure  white  above,  shading  to  cinnamon-buff  on  hinder 
back;  the  underfur  dark  mouse  gray;  tail  cinnamon-buff  fringed  at 
tip  with  blacldsh  brown,  the  bases  of  hairs  hair-brown;  feet  and  top 
of  head  fuscous-black. 

Shall. — (Known  only  from  females.)  (Closely  similar  to  that  of 
oxyUmaf  possibly  averaging  a  little  shorter;  much  larger  and  relatively 
narrower  than  that  of  okanagana,  with  broader  rostrum. 

Measurements. — Young  adult  male  from  type  locality:  Total  length, 
765;  tail  vertebrae,  250;  hind  foot,  110.  Adult  female:*  700-820 
(average,  751);  200-245  (224);  95-113  (105).  ShuU:  Adult  fei^jale:* 
Condylo-basal  length,  99.5-106.5  (102);  palatal  length,  58-81.4 
(59.4);  postpalatal  length,  37.5-39.6  (38.2);  length  of  nasals,  40.6- 
43.9  (42.2);  zygomatic  breadth,  64-66.6  (65.7);  breadth  across 
mastoids,  44.8-45.7  (45.5);  least  interorbital  breadth,  23.3-27.2 
(25.5);  breadth  of  rostrum,  21.6-25  (23);  maxillary  tooth  row, 
22.2-24.4  (22.9). 

Remarks, — ^Thb  race  widely  differs  in  color  from  its  nearest  rela- 
tives, oJeanagana  and  oxyUma,  being  even  whiter  than  caligata.  The 
characters  are  strikingly  shown  by  young  specimens  which  are 
almost  pure  white  except  on  the  hinder  back  and  tail.  Additional 
material  is  needed  to  determine  the  exact  range  of  the  form  and  the 
cranial  characters  of  the  males. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  14,  as  follows: 

Idaho:  Bitterroot  Mountains  (headwaters  of  Clearwater  River),  3;  Elk  Summit, 

Salmon  River  Mountains,  2. 
Montana:  Upper  St.  Marys  Lake  (mountains  near),  9. 

MARMOTA  OALIGATA  CASCADENSIS  Howbll. 

Cascade  Ho  art  Marmot. 

(PL  X,  fig.  1;  H.  XV,  fig.  4.) 

Marmota  eoHgata  cascadtntU  Howell,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XXVII,  1914,  p.  17. 

Type  locality. — Mount  Rainier,  Wash,  (altitude,  6,000  feet). 

Distribution, — Cascade  Range  (at  and  above  timberline)  from 
Mount  Rainier,  Wash.,  north  to  southern  British  Columbia. 

(7%aracfer9.— Size  large  (equaling  dlympus  and  oxytona;  larger  than 
caligata) ;  color  similar  to  that  of  caligaia,  but  head  and  feet  usually 
browner  and  underparts  darker;  skull  similar  to  that  of  oxytona 
but  relatively  broader,  much  larger  than  that  of  either  caligata  or 
oJeanagana, 


>  Foot  speoiiiieiis  from  type  kwiUty. 
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Color. — Fore  part  of  back  white  or  creamy  white,  sparingly  tipped 
with  Vandyke  brown,  the  bases  of  the  hairs  with  a  broad  area  of  the 
latter  color;  hinder  back  more  extensively  shaded  with  brown  and 
sometimes  tinged  with  cinnamon-buff;  head  and  face  Vandyke 
brown  or  blackish  brown,  often  with  a  white  patch  in  front 
of  eyes;  sides  of  face  and  neck  brownish,  tinged  with  cinnamon 
or  buffy  white;  feet  bladdsh  brown,  often  mixed  with  cinnamon : 
tail  cinnamon-buff  mixed  with  Vandyke  brown,  becoming  (in  some 
specimens)  dark  chestnut-brown  below;  underparts  mixed  grayish 
white  and  blackish  brown  in  varying  proportions,  faintly  tinged  with 
pale  cinnamon-buff. 

ShjM. — Similar  to  that  of  oxyiona,  but  relatively  broader  across 
zygomata  and  interorbital  r^on;  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  its 
nearest  neighbor,  oTcaruLganay  with  broader  postorbital  constriction; 
compared  with  nivaria  it  is  shorter,  with  the  zygomata  more  widrfy 
expanded  and  the  premaxillae  narrower. 

Measurements. — ^Adult  male:^  Total  length,  710-785  (average, 
749);  tail  vertebrae,  205-252  (232);  hmd  foot,  98-112  (102).  Adult 
female: »  680-765  (714);  195-247  (219);  94-107  (99).  SkuU:  Adult 
male:' C!ondylo-basal  length,  106.2-107  (106.6);  palatal  length, 
61.6-62.7  (62.2);  postpalatal  length,  39-40  (39.5);  length  of  nasals, 
42-44.5  (43.3);  zygomatic  breadth,  69.2-69.8  (69.5);  breadth  tusroas 
mastoids,  48.5-49.2  (48.9);  least  interorbital  breadth,  27.1-29  (28) 
breadth  of  rostrum,  24.5-24.7  (24.6);  maxillary  tooth  row,  22.3-24. 
(23.2).  Adult  female:*  Oondylo-basal  length,  95.4-102.5  (98.8) 
palatal  length,  56.3-59  (57.7);  postpalatal  leii^h,  34.6-39  (37.7) 
length  of  nasals,  37.8-44  (41.7);  zygomatic  breadth,  64.2-68.4  (65.8); 
breadth  across  mastoids,  44.9-49.4  (46.7);  least  interorbital  breadth, 
22.5-24.6  (23.8);  breadth  of  rostrum,  19.3-22.7  (21.2);  maxillaiy 
tooth  row,  21-23.2  (22.1). 

Remarks, — The  Cascade  hoary  marmot  differs  from  both  oJcanoffona 
and  oxytana  in  whiter  and  browner  (less  black)  coloration  above;  from 
nivaria  in  much  more  dusky  colors,  both  above  and  below;  and  from 
caligata  in  much  larger  size  and  darker  coloration.  It  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  olympvs,  both  in  color  and  cranial  characters.  It  is  appar- 
ently isolated  from  all  the  other  forms  of  the  group,  and  no  absolute 
intergrades  have  been  examined,  but  the  characters  separating  it 
from  the  forms  of  caligata  are  so  slight  that  it  seems  best  to  regard  it 
as  a  subspecies  of  the  latter. 

>  Four  spedxneos  from  Mount  Raistor  and  Gasoade  River,  Waah. 
*  Bix  specimens  from  same  localities. 

>  Two  spedmeos  from  Cascade  River,  Wash.,  and  Moimt  Baker  Range,  British  Cohimbla. 

i  fieveo  spedmeos  from  Cascade  Range,  Wash.,  and  Moont  Baker  Range,  Biltiah  Cohimbia. 
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Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  50,  as  follows: 

Bxitish  Columbia:  Chilliwack  (mountains  near),  1;  >  Hope,  1; '  Howe  Sound 
(near  head),  3;^  Mount  Baker  Range  (near  United  States  boundary),  8;' 
Skagit  River  (moimtains  near  bead),  6;  Spencee  Bridge,  1;*  Tammi  Hy 
Mountain,  2.' 

Washington:  Camp  Chiloweyuck,  2;  Caaeade  River  (near  head),  8;  Easton 
(moimtains  near),  1;  Mount  Rainier,  7;  ** Northwest  boundary  survey" 
(probably  Mount  Baker  Range),  10. 

MARMOTA  OLYMPUS  (Merriam). 

Olympic  Marmot. 

(PI.  II,  fig.  1;  PI.  IX.  fig.  1;  PI.  XV,  fig.  1.) 

Arctomys  olymptu  Merriam,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philadelphia,  1898,  p.  352. 
[Marmota]  olympus  Trouessart,  Oat.  Mamm.,  Suppl.,  1904,  p.  344. 

Type  locality, — Head  of  Soleduck  River,  Olympic  Mountains, 
Wash,  (at  timberline). 

Distribution. — ^Upper  slopes  of  the  Olympic  Moimtains,  Wash., 
above  timberline  (from  about  4,(K)0  feet  altitude  to  near  summits  of 
peaks). 

Characters. — Size  large  (about  equaling  M.  cdligaia  ca^cadensis); 
color  in  fresh  pelage  brownish  drab  mixed  with  white;  feet  brown; 
skull  with  broad  rostrum  and  interorbital  region. 

Color. — Fresh  pelade:  *  General  tone  brownish  drab,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  white  hairs;  imderfur  between  hair-brown  and  benzo 
brown,  becoming  pale  drab-gray  at  tips;  long  hairs  glossy  blackish 
brown  mixed  with  more  or  less  pure  white  ones;  top  and  sides  of 
head  blackish  brown,  with  a  broad,  white  patch  in  front  of  eyes; 
sides  of  nose,  lips,  and  chin  white;  legs  brownish  drab  shading 
to  blackish  brown  on  the  feet;  tail  clove  brown,  tipped  with  light 
pinkish  cinnamon;  underparts  brownish  drab  mixed  with  white  (or 
soUdsoUed  whitish).  Worn  summer  pelage:  General  tone  of  upper- 
parts  pinkish  buff,  varied  with  russet,  the  bases  of  hairs  bister;  feet 
chestnut-brown;  tail  above,  pinkish  buff  or  cinnamon-buff,  mixed  with 
snuff  brown;  beneath,  snuff  brown  to  chestnut-brown.  Young  (half- 
grown  August  specimens):  General  tone  of  upperparts  grayish 
brown,  becoming  cinnamon  on  nunp;  imderfur  hair-brown  at  base, 
tipped  on  fore  back  with  white,  and  on  hinder  back  and  rxmip  with 
cinnamon  or  cinnamon-buff;  top  and  sides  of  head  and  fore  legs  bister; 
feet  dark  clove  brown;  underparts  hght  clove  brown  mixed  with  white 
or  pale  buff. 

1  CoUeetloa  Viotoria  Mem.  Mua. 
*CoIleotlon  Mas.  Comp.  Zool. 
*  Incladlng  five  In  Mas.  Comp.  Zool. 
4  Collection  Amer.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist. 

ft  No  specimens  in  full  winter  pelage  tiave  been  seen;  description  from  August  specimenn  Just  beginning 
to  acquire  the  fall  pelage. 
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ShiU. — Similar  to  that  of  cageaderms  but  relatively  narrower 
across  zygomata  and  broader  between  orbits  and  ao-oas  rostrum: 
postorbital  constriction  narrower;  nasal  branches  of  premaxillap 
narrower  than  nasals  at  posterior  end. 

Measurements, — Adult  male:  *  Total  length,  720-750  (average, 
740);  tail  vertebrae,  210-237  (219);  hind  foot,  100-110  (106).  Adult 
female: »  670-690  (680);  180-192  (186);  91-100  (95.5).  ShiU: 
Adult  male:'  Condylo-basal  length,  105-109.8  (106.1);  palatal 
length,  60-63  (61.1);  postpalatal  length,  39.6-42  (40.6);  length  of 
nasals,  40.6-46  (43.7);  zygomatic  breadth,  64.8-67.1  (65.6);  breadth 
across  mastoids,  46.2-47.3  (47);  least  interorbital  breadth,  27.5- 
31.2  (29.8);  breadth  of  rostnun,  24.5-27.7  (25.8);  maxillary  tooA 
row,  21.5-24.2  (23.1).  Adult  female:^  CJondylo-basal  length,  99.5: 
palatal  length,  58;  postpalatal  length,  37.5;  length  of  nasals,  41.5: 
zygomatic  breadth,  64.3;  breadth  across  mastoids,  43.7;  least  inter- 
orbital breadth,  26.5;  breadth  of  rostnun,  24.6;  maxillary  tooth 
row,  22.5. 

Remarks. — The  Olympic  marmot  is  one  of  the  largest  members  of 
the  caligata  group,  about  equaling  in  external  measurements  cascc^ 
densis  and  oxyUma.  Its  skull  averages  about  the  size  of  that  of 
ca^scadensis,  but  the  largest  male  skull  of  olympus  is  longer  than  any 
other  American  marmot  skull  examined.  In  color  the  species  is 
decidedly  browner  than  any  of  the  forms  of  caligata,  though  not 
nearly  so  brown  as  vancauverensis.  The  black  colors  of  caligata  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  some  of  the  white  hairs  r^nain. 

This  species  is  confined  to  the  high  moimtains  of  the  Olympic 
Peninsula  and  is  geographically  isolated  from  its  nearest  relative, 
cascadensis. 

Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  17,  as  follows: 

Waahin^rton:  Happy  Lake,  Olympic  Mountaimi,  7;  ^  Mount  EUinor,  3;  Mount 
Steel,  4;  Soled uck  River  (near  hcad\  Olympic  Mountains,  3. 

MARMOTA  VANOOUVERENSIS  Swarth. 

Vancouver  Island  Marmot. 

(PL  IX,  fig.  3;  PI.  XV,  fig.  2.) 

Martnota  vanoauverensis  Swarth.  Univ.  of  California  Pub.  Zool.,  VII,  1911,  p.  201; 
X,  1912,  p.  89. 

Type  locality. — ^Mount  Douglas,  Vancouver  Island,  British  Colum- 
bia (altitude,  4,200  feet). 

1  Three  tpedmeiia  from  Olympic  Mountains,  Waeh. 
s  Two  spedmens  from  same  tocalltj. 

*  Five  spedmens  from  same  locality. 

*  One  specimen  from  same  k>cality. 
» CJoUeotion  Field  Mas.  Nat.  Hist. 
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Distribution. — ^Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia;  apparently  not 
generally  distributed,  and  known  at  present  only  from  "the  moim- 
tains  at  the  head  of  China  Creek,  some  20  miles  south  of  Albemi,  in 
the  Golden  Eagle  Basin,  and  King  Solomon  Basin,  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding slopes  and  ridges."  * 

Characters. — Size  of  M.  caMgaia  cascaderms;  color  uniformly  dark 
brown;  skull  relatively  narrow  with  peculiarly  shaped  nasals. 

Color. — Entire  body,  legs,  and  tail  dark  Vandyke  brown,  the 
underfur  being  of  the  same  color,  the  long  hairs  more  blackish  and 
glossy;  sides  of  nose  and  chin  soiled  whitish;  underparts  sometimes 
irregularly  blotched  with  white,  and  back  rarely  with  a  few  scat- 
tering white  hairs;  feet  glossy  blackish  brown.  In  worn  pelage  the 
upperparts  and  tail  fade  to  sayal  brown  or  clay  color. 

Shun. — Similar  to  that  of  cascaderms,  but  smaller  and  relatively 
narrower;  zygomata  less  widely  expanded;  premaxillae  relatively 
wider;  nasals  deeply  emarginate  posteriorly,  the  frontals  projecting 
forward  and  forming  a  V-shaped  notch  between  nasals;  incisors 
wliite  or  yellowish  white. 

Measurements. — ^Adult  male:^  Total  length,  660-710  (average, 
684);  tail  vertebrae,  200-300  (222);  hind  foot,  90-102  (98.4).  Adult 
female:'  680-720  (700);  210-240  (225);  100-105  (102.5).  ShiU: 
Adult  male:^  Condylo-basal  length,  98-103.2  (99.9);  palatal  length, 
57-59.5  (57.8);  postpalatal  length,  36.5-39.5  (37.8);  length  of  nasals, 
40-42.7  (41.4);  zygomatic  breadth,  64.2-65.5  (64.7);  breadth  across 
mastoids,  45.7-47  (4i6.1);  least  mterorbital  breadth,  23.2-24.4  (24); 
breadth  of  rostrum,  22-24  (22.9);  maxillary  tooth  row,  23.6-24.7 
(24.1).  Adult  female:^  Condylo-basal  length,  93.7-96.6  (95.2); 
palatal  length,  54-54.3  (54.2);  postpalatal  length,  35.2-37.5  (36.3); 
length  of  nasals,  39-39.6  (39.3);  zygomatic  breadth,  61.6-62.6  (62.1); 
breadth  across  mastoids,  44;  least  interorbital  breadth,  21.7-23 
(22.3);  breadth  of  rostrum,  21 .5-21.6;  maxillary  tooth  row,  23.1-23.7 
(23.4). 

Remarks. — ^This  peculiar  marmot,  although  clearly  related  to  the 
mainland  species  (caligata)  has,  through  isolation,  developed  striking 
characters,  both  external  and  cranial.  The  tendency  of  isolated 
coastal  forms  in  this  group  to  become  brown  (shown  in  a  lessor 
degree  by  M.  caligaia  vigilis  and  M.  olympus)  has  reached  the  greatest 
extreme  in  this  species,  the  black  colors  of  the  mainland  forms  being 
entirely  lacking  and  the  white  reduced  to  scattering  hairs. 

I  Swarth,  H.  8.    Loc.  cit,  X,  1912,  p.  89. 
>  Five  specimens  from  vicinity  of  type  locality. 
'  Two  specimens  firom  vicinity  of  type  locality. 
<  Four  specimens  from  vicinity  of  type  locality. 
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[No.  37. 


After  a  season's  exploration  of  the  southern  part  of  Vancouver 
Islandi  Swarth  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  species  is  probably 
confined  to  a  small  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Douglas.     He  states: 

We  found  them  in  the  mountainfl  at  the  head  of  China  Creek,  some  20  milee  south 
of  Albemi,  in  the  Golden  Eagle  Basin,  and  King  Solomon  Basin,  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding slopes  and  ridges.  They  were  most  abundant  on  Moimt  Douglas,  the  peak 
to  the  west  of  King  Solomon's  Basin.  Wherever  the  ground  was  bare  of  timber,  or 
but  sparsely  covered,  as  is  the  case  over  extensive  areas  at  this  point,  the  marmots 
had  established  themselves,  burrowing  imder  the  rocks,  and  apparently  never  wander- 
ing very  far  from  home.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Their  extreme  wariness  is  correlated  with  con- 
■picuousneas,  for  the  dark  brown  pelage  shows  in  marked  contrast  against  either  gray 
rocks  or  green  grass.  ♦  ♦  •  They  whistled  but  seldom,  only  one  or  two  being 
heard  during  the  three  weeks  we  spent  in  their  territory. * 

None  was  found  in  apparently  suitable  situations  on  Mount  Arrow- 
smitb,  and  certain  timbw  cruisers  who  had  explored  the  wilder  parts 
of  the  island  stated  that  they  had  never  seen  a  marmot. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  11,*  as  follows:' 

Brittsh  Columbia:  Golden  Eagle  Basin,  1;  King  Solomon  Basin,  3;  Mount 
Douglas,  7. 

Cranial  Heasurements  of  the  Mannota  cali^ta  Group. 


No. 


Speein  and  locality. 


i 
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I 


Bamartu. 


131440 
131441 
131443 

08154 
131444 
128060 

08153 
135151 


M18 
M27 
07052 
07053 


137310 
4962 
«051 
«060 
«060l 


Marmota  caligata  cali^ata. 
Beoharof  Lake,  Alaska 


.do., 


do 

White  Pass,  Alaska 

Beoharcrf  Lake,  Alaska 

do 

White  Pass,  Alaska 

Head  of  Coal  Creek,  Yukon . . 

Marmota  ealiffata  viifttit. 


Glacier  Bay,  Alaska.. 
do 


.do., 
.do.. 


Mannota  caligata  theldoni. 


Montague  Island,  Alaska. . 

do 

do 

do 

....do 
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56.836.838.4 
736.541.4 
57.4  38.2,42. 
57.737.8143 
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46.2^27.6^1^22 
44 


53 

53.0^38 

051     33. 
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07.3 
08.4 
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51.2 
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65.244.223.423.62S.4 


24.324 
25.824.1 
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63.4 
64.1 
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62.3  43.3 


23.0124.522.5 
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55. 8136.7  38. 
37.841. 
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54.7 
55.5 
51.&37.7 
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30.6teL8 
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06.655.4  36 
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4  64. 
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54.537     38.863.442.4 


02.352.2134.836.461.541.528.221 
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24 
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522.621.1 
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26     28. 
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42.324.521.322 


61.5  41.322.520.5 
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42.823.521.623.1 


28.821.822.4 
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1  Swarth,  H.  8.    Univ.  of  California  PubL  Zool.,  X,  1012,  m>.  8MNX 

t  All  in  collection  Mua.  Vert  Zool.,  Univ.  of  California. 

•  All  about  20  miles  south  of  Albemi,  British  Colombia,  within  a  radhis  of  10  mllea. 

4  CoUeotloQ  Mas.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  of  CaUfomia. 
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Cranial  fMotwremenU  of  the  Marmota  caligata  ^oup— Oontinued. 


1  ColleotSon  Amer.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist. 

s  CoUeotSon  ICus.  Gomp.  Zool. 

>  CoHMtlon  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 

*  CoUaotlon  lias.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  of  California. 
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EZPUINATION  OF  PX«ATB8. 

PLATE  II. 

(Mooii  rednoed.) 

Fio.  1.  Marmota  olympus,  S  adult,  Olympic  MmmtaiiM,  Wash.,  (altitude  5,000  feet), 

Aug.  28, 1897.    (No.  92768,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mm.,  Biological  Survey  collection.} 

2.  Marmota  flaviventrii  obicwra,  S  adult,  Wlieeler  Peak,  N.  Mex.  (altitude  12,400 

.    feet),  July  27,  1904.    (No.   133506,  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  Bidogical  Survey 

collection.) 

PLATE  III. 

[Natural  sise.) 

Fio.  1.  Marmota  caUgata  oxytona.    Klappau  Mountain,  Bntuh  Ocdumbia.    (No.  170- 
683,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

2.  Marmota  JlaviverUris  flaviventrU.    Summer  Lake,  Oirog.    (No.  80311,  U.  8. 

Nat.  Mus.,  Biologiod  Survey  collection.) 

3.  Marmota  monax  prthlorum.    Wobum,  Mass.    (No.  78358,  U.  8.  Nat.  Mns., 

Biological  Survey  collection.) 


PLATE  IV. 
[Three-foorths  natural  site.) 

Fio.  1.  Marmota  flaviventri»  daoota,  cT  adult,  Bridger  Pass,  Wyo.    (No.  25529,  IT.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 
2.  Marmota  monax  monaXy  ^  adult,  Peaks  of  Otter,  Va.    (No.  143962,  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.) 
8.  Marmota  caligata  oxytona^  S  adult,  Lake  Thudade,  BritiBh  Columbia.    (No. 

202791,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

4.  Marmota  JlaviverUris  tierrae,  9  adult,  head  of  San  Joaquin  Raver,  dial.    (No. 

41950,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

5.  Marm/ota  monax  rufacens,  S  adult,  Lake  Geoige,  N.  Y.    (No.  67695,  U.  8. 

Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

6.  Marmjota  caligata  caligata,  [cT  ?]  adult,  Becharof  Lake,  Alaska.    (No.  131437, 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 


Plate  V. 

[Three-fourths  natural  size.] 

Fio.  1.  Marmota  nvonax  nwnax,  <?  adult,  Peaks  of  Otter,  Va.    (No.  143062,  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.) 

2.  Marmota  monax  ru/escena,  d"  adult  (type),  Elk  River,  Minn.    (No.  186521, 

U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  Merriam  collection.) 

3.  Marmota  monax  prehloTum,  S  adult,  Wilmington,  Mass.    (No.  78355,  U.  8. 

Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

4.  Marmota  monax  ignava,  ^  adult,  L'Anse  au  Loup,  Labrador.    (No.  8871,  Mus. 

Oomp.  Zool.) 
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1W5.1  EXPLANATION   OP  PLATES.  76 

Plate  VI. 

[Thrae-fomtlia  natural  site.) 

Fio.  1.  Jformoto  monax  eanadentia,  <f  adult,  Murray  Bay,  Quebec.    (No.  7608,  Field 
Mu8.  Nat.  Hist) 

2.  Jfennoto  monox  petntmSf  S   adult  (type),  Revelstoke,  BritiBh  ColumbiiL 

(No.  203532,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

3.  MamwUi  monox  o^racea,  [S  f]  subadult,  Babine  Mountains,  British  dohimbia. 

(No.  202785,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collecticm.) 

4.  MemmiiaJknriiverUriiwarrenij  9  adult  (type),  Crested  Butte,  Ciolo.    (No.  M087« 

U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 


Plate  VII. 

[Ttaiee'foarths  natoral  siae.) 

Fio.  1.  Marmota  Jhviventria  JlaviventrU,  d  adidt,  Donner,  Gal.    (No.  100532,  XT.  flL 
Nat.  Mus.,  Biologiod  Survey  collection.) 

2.  Marmota  JtttviventrU  parmHa,  9  adult  (type),  Jefferson,  Nev.  (No.  93090,  If.  6. 

Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

3.  MarrMtafiaviventruavara,  S  adult,  Okanogan,  British  Colombia.    (No.  99759» 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

4.  Marmota  Jiavxventris  engelhardtiy   9   adult,  Beaver  Mountains,  Utah.    (No. 

158978,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection). 


Plate  VIII. 
[Threa-foortlifl  natural  sise.) 

Fie.  1.  Marmota  JlaviverUrii  notophora,  cT   adidt,  Sawtooth  National  Forest,  Idaha 
(No.  156924,  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

2.  Marmota  Jtaviventris  luteola,  [cf  ?]  adult,  Mount  IJncoln,  Colo.    (No.  175,  Mu& 

Comp.  Zool.) 

3.  Marmota  JUmverUrU  dacota^  ^    adult.  Bear  Lodge  Mountains,  Wyo.    (No. 

65920,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

4.  Marmota  JtaviverUrit  ohscwra,  S  adult,  Wheeler  Peak,  N.  Mex.    (No.  13550i» 

U.  S.  Nat.  MuB.,  Biolof^cal  Survey  collection.) 


PLATE  LX. 

[Three-fourths  natural  sise.) 

Fio.  1.  Marmota  olymjnu,  S   adult,  Olympic  Mountains,  Wash.    (No.  6325,  Field 
Mus.  Nat  Hist.) 

2.  Marmota  oaUffata  axytona,  S  adult.  Lake  Thudade,  British  Columbia.    (No. 

202791,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

3.  Marmota  vaneouvererms,  S  adult,  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia.  (No* 

12091,  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  of  California.) 

4.  Jtfiormota    ealigata  odigata,  [S  ?]  adult,  near  Portage  Bay,  Alaska.    (Na 

131440,  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 
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T6  NORTH   AMEBICAN   FAUHA.  [lfo.S7. 

PLATE  X. 

frhra»4oarthi  natml  •!•«.) 

F».  1.  Mmmata  ealigaia  coModmnt,  S  adult,  head  of  OMcade  River,  Wiuh.    (No. 
42793,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mae.,  Biological  Survey  coUectioQ.) 

2.  Mamoto  eaUgata  mvorio,   9  adult,  St  Marys  Lake,  Mont.    (No.   72222, 

XT.  S.  Nat.  Mae.,  Biological  Survey  collectioii.) 

3.  Marmota  eoMgala  otoiopumo,  S  adult,  Qlader,  Britidi  Cdumbia.    (No.  67073, 

XT.  S.  Nat.  Mu0.,  Bidogical  Survey  collection.) 

4.  MmmoUi  odigata  coB^Uma,  9  adult  (type).  Head  oi  Smoky  River,  Alberta* 

No.  174603,U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.) 


PLATE  XI. 

[Throfr-fourths  lutural  slxe.) 

FiQ.  1.  Mormota  monax  mcmx,  S  adult.  Peaks  of  Otter,  Va.    (No.  143902,  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.) 

2.  Marmota  monax  r%rfe9onu.  e  adult  (type),  Elk  River,  ICinn.    (No.  186621. 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Merriam  cdlection.) 

3.  Marmota  monax  preblorum,  S  adult,  WilmiDgton,  Maes.    (No.  78855,  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.,  Bidogical  Survey  coUectioii.) 

4.  Marmota  monax  amadenm,  ^  adult,  Murray  Bay,  Quebec.    (No.  7008,  Field 

'  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 


PLATE  XII. 

f  TtaTM-fourths  natural  sUe.) 

TiQ,  I.  Marmota  monax ignava^  S  adult,  L'Anse  au  Loup,  Labrador.    (No.  8871,  Mus. 
Comp.  Zool.) 

2.  Marmota  flaviventris  warrenif  9  adult  (type),  Crested  Butte,  Colo.   (No.  202937, 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

3.  Marmota  monax  odtraeea^li^  7]  subadult,  Babine  Mountains,  Britidi  Oolumbia. 

(No.  202785,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

4.  Marmota  eaUgata  nivaria^  9  adult,  St.  Marys  Lake,  M<mt.     (No.  72222, 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 


PLATE  XIII. 

[Three-fcxirths  natural  sIm.] 

?!io.  1.  Marmota  Jlaviventris  flaviventriSy  cf  adult,  Donner,  (M.    (No.  100532,  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

2.  Marmota  flaviventrii  porvula,  9   adult  (type),  Jefferson,  Nev.    (No.  93890, 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

3.  Marmota  flaviventru  avara^  S  adult,  Okanogan,  British  Columbia.   (No.  99759, 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

4.  Marmota  flaviventrii  engtlhardH^  9    adult,  Beaver  Mountains,  Utah.    (No. 

158978.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 
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1915.1  EXPLANATION    OF   PLATES.  7T 

PLATE  XIV. 

[Three-fonrtha  natural  sixe.) 

Fio.  1.  Marmota  JlaviverUris  nosophora,  S  adult,  Sawtooth  National  Forest,  Idaho. 
(No.  166924,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

2.  Marmoia  flaviventrU  daeota,  S    adult.  Bear  Lodge  Mountains,  Wyo.    (Now 

65920,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

3.  Marmota  flaviventrU  luUola,  [^  ?]  adult,  Mount  Lincoln,  Colo.    (No.  176^ 

Mus.  Comp.  Zool.) 

4.  Marmota,  flaviventrii  obacura,  d   adult,  Wheeler  Peak,  N.Mex.    (No.  135604^ 

17.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

PLATE  XV. 

[Three-foiirtlis  natural  siie.) 

Fio.  1.  Mannota  ol\fmp*jM^  S  adult,  Olympic  Mountains,  Wash.    (No.  6325,  Field 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 

2.  Marm/ota  vancouverentii,   S    adult,  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia. 

(No.  12091,  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  of  California.) 

3.  Marvwta  oaUgaJta  ealigata,  [e  7]  adult,  near  Portage  Bay,  Alaska.    (No.  13144<V 

XT,  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

4.  Mannota  caUgata  coicadenMy  S  adult,  head  of  Cascade  Kiver,  Wash.     (Noi. 

43793,  XT.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 
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North  American  Fauna  No.  37,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.     Biological  Survey.  PLATE  II. 


Skins  of  (1)  Marmota  olympus  and  (2)  M.  flaviventris  obscura,  Showing  Molt. 
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Plate  IV. 
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North  Am«ncan  Fauna  No.  37.  U.  S.  DopL  Agr.     Btolocical  Survoy.  PLATE  V. 


Skulls  of  Mar  mot  a. 

1.  M.  mon&x  monax.       8.  M.  monax  preblorum. 

2.  M.  monax  rufescena.    4.  M.  monax  ignava. 
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North  American  F«un«  No.  37,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.     Biological  Survey.  PLATE  VI. 


Skulls  of  Marmota. 

1.  M.  mooax  canaden.sis.    8.  M.  monax  ochracea. 

2.  M.  monax  petrenaU.       4.  M.  flaviventils  warrent 
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North  American  Ftuna  No.  37,  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.     Biological  Survey.  PLATE  VII. 


Skulls  of  Marmota. 

1.  M.  flavlventrls  flaviventris.    8.  M.  flaviventris  ayara. 

2.  M.  flaTiventris  parvula.         4.  M.  flaviventris  engelbardti. 
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North  American  Fauna  No.  37,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.    Biological  Survey.  PLATE  XiV. 


Skulls  of  Marmot  a. 

1.  M.  flaviventrla  nosophora.    3.  M.  flavlventris  luteola. 

2.  M.  flavlventris  dacota.  4.  M.  flaviventrla  obacura. 
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North  American  Ftuna  No.  37,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.     Biological  Survey.  PLATE  XV. 


Skulls  of  Marmota. 

1.  M.  Olympus.  3.  M.  caligaU  caligato. 

2.  M.  vaocouverensls.    4.  M.  caligata  casoadensis. 
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(N«w  DMOMf  in  boM-tece  type;  synonyms  in  UaHct.] 


idpiDA,  MarmotE,  16. 
Aretovuft,  genus,  18. 

marut,il, 

AradkytinM,  40. 

caUgaia,S9. 

cdUgatua,», 

eeiMdefuit,  30. 

iaeota,4». 

tnpefrs,  30. 

4gnaeut,7d. 
mdanojnu  fdO. 
a,  22, 

ckaitag9nu$f  64. 

tflympitt,  00. 

prtdnoM,  60. 

pntinoHU,  60, 64. 

«i&ad,30. 
avara,  Mannota  flayiventris,  41-4. 
ttvaruB,  Aretomfi  flavitfenUff  41. 

B. 

bradkgunu,  Aniomiftf  40. 
C. 

caligtim,  AreUmv$,  69. 

lCannota,67. 

Hannota  oaligata,  60-61. 

lAtnnotta,  60. 
t^UgaifUf  Arctomfft,  60. 
eanadeuiiif  Arctcmfi,  30. 

<»<«,80. 

Mannota  mooaz,  30-33. 
cascadensis,  Harmota  «wJigatai  67-60. 

I>. 

daeota,  Antomjft,  49. 

Harmota  flaTiventrls,  40-^. 
Dtotrlbation  maps,  caligata  group,  6S. 

flaviventris  group,  38. 
[group,  23. 


mgOmm,  Marmota,  60. 

Harmota  flayiventrls,  46-46. 
empetra,  AreUmft,  30. 

jr«t,30. 

P. 

flaviverUer,  AreUmps,  80, 40, 60. 

Mttrmota,  30, 60. 
flaviventris,  Harmota,  36. 

Harmota  flaviventris,  30-41. 


Glit,  genus,  18. 


I. 


ignava,  Harmota  monaz,  29-30. 
i^iMi?ii«,  ArcUmftf  20. 

X.. 

luteola,  Harmota  flaviventris,  60-62. 

M. 

Harmot,  Black  Hills,  40-60. 

Cascade  hoary,  67-60. 

dusky,  53-56. 

Engelhardt,  46-46. 

glacier,  61-63. 

golden-mantled,  46-^. 

Hontague  Island,  62-03. 

Hontana  hoary,  66-67. 

Nevada,  44. 

northern  hoary,  60-61. 

Okanagan  hoary,  64-66. 

Olympic,  69-70. 

paUid  ycUow-heUied,  41^12. 

park,  50-^. 

Robson  hoary,  63-64. 

southern  Sierra,  48-44. 

Vancouver  Island,  70-72. 

HVanen's,  62-68. 

yenow-beUied,30^U 
Harmota,  genus,  18. 

alpina,  18. 

avara,  41-42. 

caligata,  67, 60-61. 

canadensis,  80-32. 

cascadensis,  67-60. 

dacota,  49-60. 

engelhardti,  4fr-40. 

engetkardti,  60. 

fiavivenUr,  30,  60. 

flaviventris,  36, 80-11. 

ignava,  29-30. 

luteola,  60-52. 

mannota,  10. 

monax,  21, 22-26. 

nivaria,  66-67. 

nosophoca,  46-40. 

ohecura,  63-66. 

ochracea,  84-36. 

okanagana,  64-66. 

Olympus,  69-70. 

oiqrtona,  68-64. 

pervula,  44-4& 

pelieiisia»88. 

preblorum,  27-^. 

rulMoeDS,  26-27. 
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MarmoUsbeUoni,  «a-61. 


,70-72. 
vigllJs,61-«2. 
wuroni,  S»-63. 

Mg— uwiMnti,  cnnkl*  explanatkn  of,  IS. 

odigate  group,  73. 

flftTtwotrii  group,  6ft. 

mouz  groap,  85. 
imdamcpiUf  Antomft,  80. 
Monay,  j1  rctomf «,  22. 

(7Iit,  22. 

Marmoto,  21. 

MttmotomoDax,  22-25. 

JAM,  18, 22. 

N. 

nivaria,  MaimoU  caligata,  66-67. 
noaopbon,  Mamiota  flavireptfta,  46-10. 

O. 

obsoora,  Mannoto  flaviventris,  68-56. 
odiraoea,  Mannoto  mooaz,  84-86. 
okanagana,  Mannota  caligata,  64-66. 
tkanaganii,  Arctom^t,  64. 
dkamgoimu,  Antam^t,  64. 
•IfmiMW,  ATCtom9$,  60. 

Mannoto,  60-70. 
ozytooa,  Mannoto  oalJgato,  68-64. 


parrala,  Mannoto  flaTlTVitris,  44-46. 
paCrcoslB*  Mannoto  mooaz,  83. 
pnbknun,  Mannoto  monax,  27-20. 
prvtooM,  Aretom^i,  60. 
pnUnottu,  Arttomft,  60, 64. 


rufetoens,  Mannoto  monaz,  26-27. 
S. 

sbeldoni,  Mannoto  oaUgato,  62-68. 
•iMiB,  ArcUmf,  80. 

Jfiiniiota,68. 
ataRM,  Mannoto  flavivantifB,  48-44. 


TaDOOowwiiB,  Mannoto,  70-72. 
Tigflis,  Mannoto  caUgato,  61-68. 


wamni,  Mannoto  flaTirentris,  62-S8L 
Woodofanck,  Brttldi  Oolombia,  88. 

Canada,  80«. 

Labrador,  20-JO. 

New  England,  87-201 

ocbraoeoos,  84-8Su 

mfBSOeot,  26-37. 

aootbem,  22-26. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Depabtkbnt  of  Agricultube, 

BuBEAU  OP  Biological  Subvet, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  S6, 1916. 
Sm:  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  publication  as 
North  American  Faima  No.  38,  a  review  of  the  American  moles 
by  Hartley  H.  T.  Jackson,  assistant  biologist,  Biological  Survey. 
Widely  distributed  throughout  a  large  part  of  North  America  and 
very  numerous  in  many  places,  moles  have  in  some  localities  proved 
injurious  to  agriculture,  though  they  are  generally  beneficial  throu^ 
their  destruction  of  insects,  which  form  much  of  their  food.    Their 
economic  status  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined  but  is  now  being 
carefully  investigated  by  this  bureau,  and  for  this  work  the  present 
paper  will  serve  as  a  basis. 
Respectfully, 

Eekbt  W.  Henshaw, 
Chief f  Biciogical  Survey. 
Hon.  David  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agricvliure. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MOLES. 


By  Hartlbt  H.  T.  Jackson. 


INTBODTJCrnON. 

On  account  of  their  subterranean  and  secretive  habits,  American 
moles  apparently  were  not  observed  by  the  earlier  American  ex- 
plorers. As  the  settlement  of  the  United  States  progressed,  however, 
these  animals  became  well  known,  and  in  many  cases  proved  injurious 
to  agriculture.  Moles  occur  rather  generally  in  eastern  North 
America  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  Labrador  to  Florida 
and  in  northeastern  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  and  range  westward  to 
Manitoba  and  northeastern  Colorado.  Within  this  area  are  found 
three  genera,  ScaloptLs,  Parascalops,  and  Condylura.  All  three  genera 
occur  in  some  localities,  but  no  one  covers  the  entire  region  occupied 
by  the  group.  West  of  the  area  mentioned  no  moles  are  found  until 
the  Pacific  coast  region  is  reached.  There,  two  other  genera,  Scapa- 
nu8  and  NeurotrichiLS,  occur,  their  ranges  being  confined  mainly  to  the 
humid  and  semihumid  region  west  of  the  Cascade  Range  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  from  southern  British  Columbia  to  northern  Lower 
California. 

Li  general,  the  several  genera  have  the  following  distribution: 

Scalopus,  comprising  the  common  naked-tailed  moles  of  eastern 
United  States,  is  the  most  widely  distributed  and  best-known  genus 
of  the  family.  It  ranges  from  southern  Massachusetts,  southern 
Ontario,  central  Minnesota,  and  northeastern  Colorado  south  to  the 
Gulf  States  and  northeastern  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  It  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Austral  Zones. 

Parascdlops,  comprising  only  a  single  species — ^Brewer's,  or  the 
hairy-tailed  mole — is  much  more  restricted  in  range  than  Sccdopus, 
occurring  from  southern  New  Brunswick  to  northeastern  Ohio, 
southern  Pennsylvania,  and  south  along  the  Appalachian  Moim- 
tains  to  North  Carolina.  Although  living  in  the  midst  of  the  range 
of  Scalopus,  in  reality  the  two  occur  together  at  comparatively  few 
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places,  since  Paraacalops  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  Transition  and 
Canadian  Zones,  while  8calopu$  inhabits  diiefly  the  Austral  Zones. 

Candyluraf  also  comprising  only  a  single  species — ^the  star-nosed 
mole — b  widely  distributed,  but  apparently  not  very  abundant.  It 
ranges  from  southern  Labrador  and  southeastern  Manitoba  soutii  to 
northern  Illinois,  along  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  western  North 
Carolina,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Georgia.  Apparently  not  lim- 
ited in  its  distribution  by  zones,  it  occurs  from  the  Boreal  to  the  Lower 
AustraL 

Seapanua  fills  the  place  on  the  Pacific  coast  occupied  by  Scahpus 
on  the  Atlantic  slope,  being  abundant  and  widely  distributed  from 
British  Columbia  south  to  northern  Lower  CaUfomia.  It  ranges 
through  all  the  zones  from  Boreal  to  Lower  Sonoran. 

NeUrotrich/us  has  a  Umited  distribution  on  the  Pacific  coast  west 
of  the  mountains  from  southwestern  British  Columbia  south  to 
Monterey  County,  California,  occurring  in  the  Boreal  and  Transition 
Zones. 

HABITS  AKD  EOOKOMIO   STATUS  OF  IfOLKS. 

While  all  American  moles  have  certain  general  habits  in  common, 
as,  for  example,  spending  most  of  their  lives  xmdergroxmd  and  feeding 
largely  upon  insects,  their  habits  vary  in  details.  The  genera  S(m- 
lojms,  Scapan/as,  and  Parascalops  usually  inhabit  drier  soils,  burrow 
deeper,  and  confine  themselves  more  to  subterranean  runways  than 
do  Condylura  and  NeHrotrich/as.  All  moles  prefer  loamy  or  sandy 
soil  where  burrowing  is  easier,  and  consequently  they  are  scarce  or 
absent  in  heavy  clay,  stony,  or  graveUy  soils.  Insiifficient  food  is 
often  the  cause  of  their  scarcity  in  excessively  sandy  soils. 

The  common  mole  (JScalopus)  is  found  in  almost  any  area  where 
soil  and  food  are  suitable;  it  is  most  plentiful  in  meadows,  gardens, 
and  similar  habitats,  but  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  and  fre- 
quently is  found  in  open  woodland,  along  the  banks  of  streams,  and 
in  other  environments.  It  dwells  in  a  series  of  subterranean  timnels 
10  to  18  inches  beneath  the  siuface,  and  from  these  it  forces  to  the 
outside  small  piles  of  earth,  scarcely  large  enough  to  be  worthy  the 
name  ''molehills.'^  A  second  series  of  tunnels  is  made  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  appears  as  a  series  of  small  ridges,  usually 
more  or  less  branching  and  at  times  ramifying  in  all  directions.  This 
second  series  seems  to  be  made  chiefly  during  the  animal's  hunt  for 
food  and  may  be  occupied  but  once;  generally,  however,  the  main 
siuf ace  tunnels  are  used  for  a  considerable  time.  During  dry  weather 
the  mole  works  deeper  and  practically  deserts  the  surface  ridges.  Its 
change  of  habit  is  due  in  part  to  the  increased  hardness  of  the  surface 
soil,  but  xmdoubtedly  is  more  the  result  of  its  pursuing  worms  and 
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insects  into  moister  regions.  Essentially  the  same  condition  is  pro- 
duced during  winter,  when  the  surface  soil  is  frozen.  The  common 
mole  seldom  leaves  its  tunnels.  Its  nest  is  about  6  or  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  usuaUy  12  to  18  inches  beneath  the  surface;  most  fre- 
quently it  is  placed  xmder  roots  of  shrubs  or  pasture  grass  and  is 
made  of  grass  and  rootlets,  but  occasionally  partly  of  leaves.  In  the 
northern  half  of  its  range  the  young  are  bom  during  March  or  April; 
in  the  southern  part  they  appear  earlier  in  spring.  The  nimiber  of 
young  in  a  litter  varies  from  two  to  five,  the  usual  nimiber  being  f ouri 
and  there  is  probably  only  one  litter  produced  each  year. 

The  habits  of  Scaparma  are  much  like  those  of  Scalopua.  The 
ridges  formed  by  Scapanua  upon  the  surface  are  usually  more  con- 
spicuous than  those  of  Scalopus,  and  its  ''molehills/'  thrown  up  at 
frequent  intervals,  much  larger.  The  hills  made  by  Scapav/ua  often 
contain  a  half  bushel  or  more  of  dirt  and  resemble  those  made  by  the 
pocket  gopher.  The  mounds  made  by  Scapa^nnis,  however,  show  no 
trace  of  an  opening,  while  those  of  the  pocket  gopher  do.  The 
mounds  of  Scapamia  in  most  cases  are  more  nearly  circular  than  those 
of  the  pocket  gopher.  So  far  as  known,  the  breeding  habits  of  sub- 
species of  ScapamLS  latimamLS  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  Scalopus;  the  time  of  breeding  and  the  nimiber  of  young  in  a  litter 
are  about  the  same.  With  Scapan/as  tawnaendii,  however,  the  breed- 
ing time  is  later,  the  young  usually  being  bom  during  May  or  June. 
The  number  in  a  litter  is  less  than  with  S.  latimdrmSf  there  being  usually 
only  two  or  three,  seldom  four,  and  not  infrequently  only  one. 

The  habits  of  ParasccHopa  are  not  well  known,  but  in  general  they 
appear  to  be  much  the  same  as  those  of  Scalopus. 

Star-nosed  moles,  genus  Condylura,  prefer  to  make  their  homes  in 
wet  meadows  or  marshes,  though  occasionally  they  may  choose  the 
same  habitat  as  Scalopus^  or  even  occupy  the  same  timnels  with 
them.  The  surface  ridges  made  by  Condyhira  are  more  irregular 
and  broken  than  those  of  Scalopua  and  usually  smaller  and  more 
crooked;  the  burrows  seem  to  be  deep  for  a  ^ort  distance,  then 
appear  as  surface  ridges,  shortly  to  disappear  again.  Besides  the 
subterranean  tunnels,  the  star-nosed  mole  uses  surface  nmways 
under  and  through  the  grass  in  marshes  and  meadows.  Unlike 
other  moles,  Condylwra  frequently  leaves  its  tunnels  in  winter  and 
burrows  in  the  snow,  or  even  nms  on  top  of  it.  Little  is  known  con- 
cerning the  nesting  and  breeding  habits  of  this  genus.  A  family  of 
five  young  about  one-third  grown,  collected  May  22, 1888,  by  Morris 
M.  Green,  and  now  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection,  was  found  in 
a  nest  imder  a  log  on  the  flats  of  the  Potomac  River  a  short  distance 
north  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Two  of  the  young  from  this  family  are 
slightly  more  developed  than  the  others,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
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this  is  due  to  difference  in  time  of  birth  or  to  subsequent  conditions 
Another  nest,  containing  young,  is  described  by  Bishop  as  foUows: 

On  May  22, 1890,  whUa  hsTiiig  fonia  apple  treat  planted,  I  had  tlie  good  luck  to 
find  a  nest  containing  four  young. 

The  locality  when  the  neat  was  found  was  two  milea  aouth  of  KentviUe  in  Kings 
Ckmnty,  Nova  Scotia.  The  land  had  been  cleared  of  small  foreat  trees  several  yetzs 
before  and  had  grown  up  with  grass  and  was  mowed  every  year. 

The  particular  spot  where  the  nest  was  found  was  a  Uttle  hillock  or  cndlehill  which 
had  been  fcamed  apparently  by  a  tree  having  been  blown  down.  When  the  roots 
had  rotted  away,  a  small  dry  mound  of  soft  black  sedimentary  earth  was  formed, 
and  in  this  the  nest  was  built.  This  mound  was  hig^  enough  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
storm  water  during  wet  weather. 

The  elevation  containing  the  nest  was  ten  inches  below  the  sorface,  and  was  made 
in  circular  form,  seven  inches  in  diameter.  The  nest  was  built  of  old  dry  grass,  and 
was  very  compact  and  neatly  made.  Although  the  mound  contained  a  ccMnplete 
network  of  roadways,  no  earth  was  thrown  to  the  surface  within  ten  feet  of  the  nest.^ 

The  little  NeUrotrichus  prefers  a  damp  habitat  and  is  seldom 
found  far  from  swamps,  marshes,  or  streams.  In  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  its  range  it  is  most  frequently  foxmd  in  swampy 
places  overgrown  with  sedges  or  shrubs.  Farther  north  its  habitat 
is  less  confined;  and  it  is  found  along  streams  or  even  in  moist  dense 
woods.  Its  timnels  are  more  like  those  of  Condylvra  than  other 
moles,  and  it  seems  to  spend  no  small  part  of  its  time  in  surface 
nmways  or  under  logs.  In  fact,  the  tunnels  are  often  open  above 
for  some  distance,  and  in  this  respect  resemble  the  tunnels  of  the 
eastern  pine  mouse  (Pitymys  pinetorum).  The  nesting  and  breeding 
habits  of  Neilrotriehus  are  unknown. 

The  economic  status  of  American  moles  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute,  authorities  differing  as  to  whether  the  animals  are 
beneficial  or  harmful.  The  genera  Parascdlo'ps,  Condylvra,  and 
Neilrotrichua  are  local  in  distribution,  seldom  abundant  in  any 
locality,  and  most  frequently  inhabit  waste  or  uncultivated  lands; 
they  can  not,  therefore,  have  extensive  economic  importance.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  however,  with  Scalopua  and  Scapanus,  whidi  are 
more  generally  distributed  throughout  their  ranges,  and  usually 
abundant  in  lawns,  fields,  and  gardens.  The  food  of  moles  consists 
in  large  measure  of  insects,  and  in  this  they  are  beneficial.  However, 
moles  destroy  large  numbers  of  earthworms,  make  unsightly  ridges 
in  lawns,  and  dig  tunnels  which  permit  incursions  of  rodents  injurious 
to  roots,  tubers,  and  planted  seeds,  and  which  frequently  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  weathering  away  of  hiunus  deposits  and  super- 
soik  on  hillsides;  in  these  activities  moles  are  harmfuL  The  economic 
status  of  the  mole  is  being  extensively  investigated  by  Theodore  H. 
Scheffer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Biological  Survey;  the  results  of 
his  studies  will  be  published  later. 

1  Bishop,  W.  L.,  Tzmns.  Nova  Scotia  Inst.  ScL,  vol.  10.  pp.  848-349,  Oetober  1,  IWL 
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OHABAOTBRISTEOS  AND  DSTSLOPMENT  OF  THE  YOTTNO. 

The  yoirng  of  ScaUypus  (PL  I,  fig.  3)  axe  bom  hairless.  Vibrissao 
yery  soon  appear  on  the  lips,  but  hair,  does  not  show  until  the  animal 
is  at  least  a  week  or  ten  dajrs  old.  The  fresh,  first  pelage  remains 
short  and  grows  little  until  the  animal  is  nearly  one-third  grown; 
it  is  exceedingly  fine  and  silky,  and  lies  close  to  the  body,  giving 
the  animal  a  smooth,  sleek  appearance.  Two  young,^  probably 
about  a  week  old,  from  Jackson,  N.  C,  have  the  general  proportions 
of  the  body  much  as  in  adults.  The  feet,  both  fore  and  hind,  have 
much  the  same  shape  as  in  adults,  and  are  relatively  about  the 
same  size,  though,  on  account  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  thickening 
rather  than  lengthening  during  growth,  the 
fore  feet  of  the  young,  being  relatively  more 
projected  from  the  body,  appear  at  first  glance  to 
be  relatively  very  large.  The  hind  feet  are  rela- 
tively a  little  wider  than  those  of  adults.  The  claws 
of  the  fore  feet  are  soft  and  weak,  though  relatively 
thick  and  broad;  those  of  the  hind  feet  axe  very 
soft  and  only  slightly  developed.  The  external  ear 
appears  as  a  thickening  of  the  dermis  into  a  flat 
papiUa  1.5  mm.  in  diameter.  The  center  of  this 
is  penetrated  by  a  minute  auditory  opening  that 
'seems  to  be  closed  by  the  contact  of  its  sides;  as 
an  auditory  organ  its  function  is  probably  exceed- 
ingily  limited.  The  rudimentary  eye  appears  as  a 
smaJDi  pigmented  spot  covered  by  dermis;  a  minute, 
imperfect  opening  passes  through  the  dermis  to 
the  eye  proper,  and  may  be  sufliciently  penetrable 
for  the  animal  to  perceive  light  from  darkness;  it 
seems  improbable,  however,  that  the  eye  is  sufficiently  developed  for 
form  perception,  and  it  is  probable  that  with  advanced  age  the  sense 
of  light  perception  becomes  less  acute. 

Skulls  of  young  (fig.  1)  a  week  or  ten  days  old  distinctly  show  the 
sutmres  between  the  principal  cranial  bones;  the  sutures  between 
the  frontals  and  parietals,  however,  are  now  nearly  closed.  In 
comparison  with  skulls  of  adults,  the  mastoid  region  is  high  and 
swoUea  and  the  zygomata  axe  heavy.  The  auditory  meatus  is 
distinct  and  more  pronounced  than  in  adults,  the  buU^  small,  but 
relatively  high  and  rounded  and  not  so  much  flattened.  The  nasals 
are  short  and  broad,  becoming  wider  posteriorly;  the  premaxillsB  are 
triangular,  adjoining  the  anterior  two-fifths  to  one-half  of  the  nasals. 
During  the  development  of  the  skull  the  premaxillsB  push  forward 

t  AlooboUo,  No.  7350,  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus. 


B2007-103 
Fig.  1.— Skull  of  young  of 
Scdloput  aquatkut  matik' 
Tinoidei  (X  3).  [Roooa- 
structed  and  drawn  by 
the  author  fh>m  specl- 
mens  Nos.  MQOand  5900, 
Field  Mus.  Nat  UJst; 
from  Greenway,  Ark.] 
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and  gradually  endoee  the  nasals  anteriody*  Most  of  the  cranial 
bones  are  anastomosed  and  the  sutures  closed  before  permanent 
dentition  is  acquired.  The  suture  between  the  interparietal  and 
the  parietals  is  the  last  to  close  and  is  the  only  one  which  may  remain 
open  and  distinct  in  extreme  old  age.  The  sutures  between  tile 
premaxiU®  and  the  mftTiUm  and  those  between  the  nasab  and  the 
maxillsB  usually  remain  indiBtinctly  visible  until  permanent  dentition 
is  acquired. 

The  writer  has  examined  no  very  young  moles  of  genera  otiier 
than  8calopu8f  but  it  would  seem  that  the  general  relationships  of 
characteristics  of  young  to  those  of  adults  would  be  essentially  the 
same  in  the  different  genera.  Bishop,  writing  about  Candylura,  states: 
"The  young  were  probably  ten  days  old,  the  fur  just  beginning  to  start, 
which  gave  the  skin  a  dark  brown  coloiur."^  The  most  remarkable 
difference  between  young  and  adults  of  CondyJura  ia  in  the  snout 
The  character  of  that  organ  in  the  young  has  been  well  described 
by  Ayres,  as  follows: 

At  birth  the  etar-noeed  mole  is  nearly  destitate  of  visible  hair  and  the  tactile 
bristles  of  the  ^ial  region  have  not  made  their  appearance  at  the  surftu^e.  The 
snout  of  the  young  Condylura  lacks  all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  adult, 
and  the  entire  body  resembles  that  of  Talpa  much  more  than  it  does  its  parent.  On 
a  close  examination  of  the  distal  end  of  the  snout  of  such  a  new-bom  animal  one  can 
distinguish  a  tract  of  skin  which  coven  four-fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  oigan 
(the  part  not  specially  marked  off  is  the  median  ventral  fifth).  Thb  dennal  tract 
extends  for  three  miUimeterB  toward  the  base  of  the  snout  and  is  maiked  off  from  the 
remaining  surfitce  by  a  series  of  funows  running  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body. 
A  series  of  parallel  ridges  is  thus  formed,  each  ridge  being  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
furrow.  At  their  anterior  and  posterior  ends  these  ridges  pass  gradually  into  the 
neighboring  smooth  sur&K^.  By  a  gradual  ingrowth  of  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows 
each  groove  is  deepened  and  each  ridge  suffers  a  coirespondingly  increased  definition 
of  form,  while  at  the  same  time  the  posterior  end  of  each  groove  grows  toward  its 
neighbor  on  either  side.  When  the  grooves  have  all  united  there  is  formed  by  their 
union  a  conmion  groove  which  nearly  encircles  the  snout  and  separates  the  tactile 
from  the  remaining  surface  of  that  oigan. 

Commencing  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  tactile  surface  and  advancing  toward 
the  tip  of  the  snout,  the  grooves  deepen  and  grow  toward  each  other  in  their  bottom 
portions  until  they  finally  coalesce  underneath  the  ridges.  The  result  of  this  process 
is  the  production  of  free,  finger-shaped  processes  composed  exclusively  of  ectoderm, 
attached  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  snout  in  the  manner  already  described  for  the 
adult.* 

The  pelage  of  individuals  of  Scapanus,  Parascdlops,  and  Conch/lura, 
one-third  grown,  has  much  the  same  compact,  sleek  appearance  as 
that  of  Scdlopua,  indicating  a  slow  and  probably  entirely  postnatal 
growth. 

1  Bishop,  W.  L.,  Trans.  Nova  Sootia  Inst  ScL,  vol.  10,  p.  840,  Oet  1, 1902. 
<  AjTM,  H.,  Biol.  Centralb.,  band  4,  pp.  868-350, 1886. 
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PBLAOE8  AND  MOLTS. 

The  hair  of  all  American  molea  is  fine  and  silky,  producing  a  soft 
and  velvetlike  pelage.  In  ScahpuSj  8capanu8,  and  Parascalops  the 
hairs  are  nearly  equal  in  length  and  there  is  no  distinct  underfur. 
In  Candylura  some  of  the  hairs  are  distinctly  longer  and  coarser  than 
the  major  portion,  the  latter  forming  an  imderfur,  and  the  whole 
producing  a  pelage  much  less  velvetlike  than  that  of  any  other 
genus.  In  Neilrotrichus  the  condition  of  the  pelage  is  somewhat  as 
in  Condylura;  the  fur  is  shorter,  however,  and  the  underfur  difficult 
to  detect. 

The  basal  pelage  reveals  a  series  of  transverse  vermiculations,  most 
pronounced  in  Scdhpus  and  Scapanus,  least  in  Neilrotrichus;  in  all 
genera  these  markings  are  more  noticeable  in  the  fur  on  the  back,  less 
on  the  ventral  parts.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  these 
vermiculations  are  due  to  structural  as  well  as  chromatic  differences* 
Each  hair  consists  of  normally  pigmented,  gray,  cylindrical  sections, 
1  to  2  mim.  long,  alternated  with  finer  flat  sections,  0.2  to  0.5  mim. 
long  and  unpigmented,  or  with  the  pigment  reduced  to  a  small  amoimt 
of  yellow.  Each  one  of  these  fine,  flat  sections  acts  as  a  hinge  upon 
which  the  hair  bends;  this  in  part  produces  the  velvetlike  texture  of 
the  pelage  and  permits  the  hair  to  be  rubbed  either  forward  or  back- 
ward with  little  friction — a  distinct  advantage  to  a  subterranean 
mammal.  The  vermiculations  usually  show  more  clearly  in  worn 
pelage  than  in  fresh.  The  young  of  Scalopus,  Scapanus,  and  Para- 
scalops, in  their  first  winter  pelage,  are  more  grayish  than  adults;  of 
Condylura,  paler  and  more  brownish.  Winter  p^age  of  adults  of  all 
moles  is  usually  darker  than  that  of  summer;  worn  pelage  is  faded 
and  frequently  more  brownish  than  the  fresh.  The  color  of  speci- 
mens retained  in  a  cabinet  or  storage  case  for  a  few  years  usually 
fades,  becoming  more  brownish  than  that  of  recently  killed  animak. 

TDfB  OF  IfOI/TING. 

There  are  two  molts  annually  in  Sadopus,  one  m  spring  and  the 
other  in  fall.  Throughout  most  of  the  range  of  the  genus  the 
spring  molt  is  usually  completed  by  the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of 
June;  the  fall  molt,  in  the  northern  half  of  the  range,  by  the  first 
week  in  October;  in  the  southern  part  of  the  range  the  fall  molt 
naturally  occurs  later  in  the  year,  and  the  spring  molt  earlier  than 
farther  north.  The  winter  pelage  of  breeding  females  becomes  worn 
early  in  the  season,  but,  as  has  been  STiggested  by  True,^  the  actual 
molting  in  such  individuals  may  frequently  be  delayed.  Examina- 
tion of  a  large  series  of  specimens  from  Washington,  D.  C,  shows  that 

1  Tnie,  F.  W.,  Proo.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  vol.  10,  p.  87, 1»0. 
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the  spring  molt  in  that  region  occurs  usually  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  though  most  of  the  animalfl  are  probably  in  full  sum- 
mer pelage  by  the  middle  of  May.  A  lai^  series  of  specimens  from 
the  same  locality,  taken  during  October  and  the  first  part  of  NoTem- 
ber,  are  all  in  full  winter  pelage;  the  fall  molt  seems  to  take  place 
there  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  first  half  of  September. 
Specimens  of  ScaZopua  aquaiicus  nuu^vrinus  from  northern  Illinois 
show  molting  during  the  first  half  of  May;  one  taken  June  15,  1907, 
at  Joliet,  HI.,  is  in  fresh  summer  pelage,  except  for  a  small  place  on 
the  face;  in  a  topotype  of  S,  a.  mackrirms  collected  September  5,  1898, 
the  ventral  parts  are  in  short,  fresh,  winter  pelage,  the  dorsal  parts 
in  old,  summer  pelage.  Specimens  of  S.  a.  pvlcher,  taken  at  Delight, 
Ark.,  the  middle  of  September,  are  in  nearly  complete  winter  fur;  an 
adult  male  taken  April  30,  1910,  at  Lake  Gty,  Ark.,  is  in  fresh  sum- 
mer pelage  except  on  the  nose;  specimens  taken  at  Sour  Lake,  Tex., 
the  latter  part  of  March  and  first  of  April,  1905,  show  the  beginning 
of  molt  on  the  imderparts.  The  spring  molt  of  S.  a.  australis  seems 
to  occur  from  about  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April.  A 
topotype  of  S.  a.  iexarma,  collected  February  9,  1893,  has  fresh 
smnmer  pelage  on  the  abdomen. 

The  time  of  molting  seems  to  be  more  irregular  in  Scapamis  than 
in  Scalopus,  and  the  period  of  seasonal  molt  during  which  numbers 
of  individuals  may  be  foimd  molting  is  more  prolonged  than  with 
Scalopus;  it  is  possible  that  this  difference  may  be  correlated  with 
climatic  differences.  The  spring  molt  in  Scapanus  latimanua  2a^ 
manus  may  commence  any  time  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
last  of  April;  specimens  iu  which  the  spring  molt  has  just  b^un  were 
collected  at  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  January  14  and  February  28,  and  at 
Red  Bluff,  Cal.,  April  24;  one  collected  at  Lower  Lake,  Cal.,  April  12, 
still  retains  the  worn  and  faded  winter  pelage;  a  specimen  collected 
March  13,  at  Santa  Cruz,  is  in  fresh  simmier  pelage,  and  the  majority 
of  specimens  show  this  condition  by  the  middle  of  April.  The 
autunmal  molt  of  S.  I.  latimanua  may  begin  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  ihe  last  of  November;  in  a  male  collected  August  14,  at  Santa 
Cruz,  the  molt  is  well  b^un;  a  specimen  taken  November  30  at 
Fort  Bragg,  Cal.,  has  fresh  pelage  on  the  head  only,  and  another 
taken  the  same  day  at  Kmg  City,  Cal.,  has  obtained  about  one-third 
of  its  new  pelage;  in  most  cases,  however,  the  winter  pelage  is  com- 
plete by  the  last  of  November.  The  autunmal  molt  in  S.  Z.  dUatus  is 
usually  completed  a  month  earlier  than  in  S.  I.  latimanus^  though  one 
specimen  collected  at  Chico,  Cal.,  December  20,  has  just  started  to 
molt.  A  female  collected  August  4,  at  Roimd  Mountain,  CaL,  is 
about  two-thirds  covered  with  fresh  pelage,  and  is  probably  in  a 
delayed  spring  molt.  The  specimens  of  8.  Z.  occvJtua  examined  indi- 
cate that  the  spring  molt  in  that  form  may  b^gin  as  early  as  the  first 
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of  January  or  as  late  as  the  latter  half  of  Jiine;  a  specimen  in  which 
the  molt  is  just  begun  was  collected*  January  2  at  Somerset,  Cal., 
and  a  male  in  similar  condition  of  molt  was  taken  at  Alhambra,  near 
by,  on  June  21;  spring  molt  in  S.  I.  occuUus  is  usually  completed  by 
the  first  of  April  and  the  autumnal  molt  about  the  first  of  December. 
The  material  available  does  not  show  many  specimens  of  8.  townsendii 
in  process  of  spring  molting;  two  collected  April  7, 1914,  at  Puyallup, 
Wash.,  are  in  nearly  complete  summer  pelage,  while  in  three  others 
the  molt  is  fully  complete.  The  majority  of  specimens  show  full 
summer  pelage  the  latter  part  of  April.  The  fall  molt  of  8.  townsendii 
occxurs  most  frequently  during  October;  specimens  occasionally  show 
molting  later  in  the  year,  as,  for  example,  one  collected  December  20, 
1912,  at  Femdale,  Cal.,  which  shows  the  last  remnants  of  simmier 
fur;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fall  molt  may  b^in  as  early  as  the  latter 
part  of  August;  several  females  collected  during  Jidy  and  the  first 
half  of  August,  near  Portland,  Oreg.,  are  in  various  stages  of  molting 
from  the  b^imiii]^  to  half  complete,  which  may  be  a  delayed  spring 
molt.  A  specimen  of  8.  otwriua  ararius  collected  MaA)h  11,  1913,  at 
Femdale,  Cal.,  has  b^un  to  molt;  one  of  8.  o.  schefferi  collected  at 
Lester,  Wash.,  May  14,  1914,  shows  only  a  trace  of  old  pelage  on  the 
back  and  underparts;  others  secured  the  middle  of  May  are  in  full 
summer  pelage.  The  change  to  winter  pelage  in  8.  o.  orarius  seems 
to  occur  mostly  during  October,  though  a  male  taken  at  Eureka, 
Cal.,  August  17,  1910,  shows  the  beginning  of  the  autxmmal  molt. 

Material  examined  is  insufiBlcient  for  a  satisfactory  determination 
of  the  time  of  molting  of  Paraacalops;  in  a  male  from  Magnetic  City, 
N.  C,  collected  March  26,  1894,  the  ventral  parts  and  the  rump 
are  in  fresh  summer  pelage,  the  rest  of  the  fur  being  worn  winter 
pelage;  other  specimens  in  various  stages  of  molt  from  the  same 
locality  were  taken  between  April  24  and  July  6.  Many  specimens 
collected  at  various  localities  dming  August  and  September  show 
a  much-worn  pelage;  it  seems  probable  that  winter  fur  appears 
during  October  and  November;  in  fact  a  specimen  collected  October 
12,  1910,  in  Wetzel  Coimty,  W.  Va.,  has  traces  of  a  new  pelage 
under  the  old  on  the  breast.  An  adult  male  from  Magnetic  City, 
N.  C,  collected  August  21,  1893,  shows  molting  and  has  the  entire 
ventral  parts  in  fresh  pelage;  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
this  is  an  early  fall  molt  or  a  delayed  spring  molt. 

The  spring  molt  in  moles  of  the  genus  Condylura  occiurs  late,  the 
molting  process  being  at  its  height  during  June  and  the  first  half 
of  July,  though  it  is  usually  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  latter 
month;  very  rarely  molting  may  begin  during  the  last  few  days  of 
May,  and,  equally  as  rardy,  traces  of  winter  pelage  may  remain 
well  into  August.    The  autumnal  molt  of  Condylura  takes  place 
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during  October,  thougli  occasionally  it  begins  the  last  of  September; 
the  full  winter  pelage  is  usually  obtained  bef<»re  the  last  of  October. 
In  a  large  series  of  NeQavtridwis  from  Siunas,  British  Columbia, 
the  spring  molt  appears  to  be  at  its  height  during  the  latter  half  <A 
May  and  the  first  week  of  June,  thou^  one  or  two  specimens  indicate 
a  beginning  of  the  molt  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  April;  most 
individuals  are  in  full  summer  pelage  by  the  first  of  July;  ntme  of 
these  specimens  show  autumnal  molt.  Farther  south,  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  northern  California,  spring  molt  is  earlier,  and  specimens 
taken  there  during  the  first  part  and  middle  of  June  are  in  sunmiar 
pelage.  The  available  mat^ial  has  been  insufiicient  to  detennine 
the  time  of  the  fall  molt,  though  apparently  it  occurs  during  October. 
A  specimen  from  Ooldbeach,  Or^.,  collected  September  21,  1901, 
has  a  trace  of  new  pelage  under  the  old  on  the  breast;  two  from 
Steilacoom,  Wash.,  October  9  and  12,  1891,  and  one  from  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.,  October  17,  1897,  have  the  molt  well  advanced;  a  male 
taken  October  18,  1891,  at  Tenino,  Wash.,  is  in  neady  complete 
winter  pelage. 

MANNER  OF  MOI/IINO. 

Molting  in  Scdbpua  occurs  more  or  less  regularly  in  definite 
sequence  on  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  same  order  is 
followed  in  both  the  vemd  and  autumnal  molts.  The  fresh  pelage 
first  appears  on  the  breast  and  abdomen  (PI.  I,  fig.  1)  and  gradually 
replaces  the  old  imtil  the  entire  imderparts,  except  the  diin  and 
throat,  have  molted;  at  this  stage  there  is  a  sharp  lateral  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  new  and  the  old  fur  (PL  I,  fig.  2);  the  fresh 
pelage  gradually  extends  up  over  the  back,  generally  encroaching 
upon  the  posterior  part  first  and  working  forward  toward  the  nose. 
The  chin  and  throat  in  most  individuals  retain  the  old  pelage  for 
several  days  after  all  the  rest  of  the  molt  is  complete.  There  are, 
of  course,  exceptions  to  this  general  order  of  molting  but  most  of 
these  occur  in  animals  which  are  molting  either  earlier  or  later 
than  normally,  and  the  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  these  varia- 
tions are  either  due  to  retarded  or  stimulated  physiological  processes, 
or  else  result  from  injuries  to  the  animal.  Two  specimens  show 
distinctly  that  the  molting  process  has  been  retarded  on  account 
of  injuries;  one  *  is  in  full  winter  pelage  except  a  very  small  place 
on  the  throat  and  a  small  patch  directly  posterior  to  a  flesh  wound 
on  the  left  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  back;  the  other'  is  in 
complete  winter  pelage  except  a  circular  patch,  about  20  mm.  in 
diameter  on  the  occiput,  which  is  also  mostly  posterior  to  a  flesh 

1  No.  180769,  U.  S.  Nftt  Mas.,  Blologloal  Snrrer  ooOeotlon;  (f  adult,  ooUMted  at  WMhington,  D.  O, 
Ootoberll,10l2. 
•No. 6190.  Acad.  Nat  Sol.  PhUaddphia;  9  Adult, oollMSted  at  Aadabon,  N.  1.,  OetirtMr  »,  1906. 
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wound  and  partly  encloses  it;  winter  pelage  surrounding  the  patches 
is  in  both  specimens  long  and  well  developed,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  short  fur  of  delayed  growth.  A  male  ^  from  Connecticut,  in 
somewhat  premature  molt,  has  the  entire  dorsal  parts  in  fresh 
pelage  except  a  patch  about  30  mm.  in  diameter  on  the  right  shoul- 
der; the  anterior  three-fifths  of  the  ventral  parts  are  in  old  pelage, 
and  this  extends  well  up  the  sides.  A  postbreeding  female, '  the 
molting  of  which  has  already  been  mentioned  by  True,  *  is  in  retarded, 
much-worn  wiater  pelage,  except  the  posterior  half  of  the  back, 
anterior  to  the  nmip,  and  a  very,  small  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
which  are  in  rather  incomplete  spring  pelage. 

The  sequence  of  molting  in  Scapanua  is  less  definite  than  in 
Scalopua.  The  differences  of  color,  textmre,  and  length  of  hair  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  pelages  of  Scapanus  are  usually  slight;  often 
the  line  of  demarcation  separating  the  two  pelages  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable, and  seldom  sharp  as  in  Scalopus.  The  sequence  of 
molting  on  the  various  parts  of  the  body  appears  in  a  few  cases  to  be 
not  unlike  that  of  Scalo'pus,  the  underparts  molting  first,  followed 
consecutively  by  the  sides  and  back.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
new  pelage  appears  first  on  the  head  and  throat,  then  works  down 
over  the  nape  and  back,  encroaching  last  upon  the  abdomen;  or,  as 
is  shown  most  beautifully  in  a  specimen*  of  Scapanus  laiimanua 
Jatimanus  from  PetroUa,  Cal.,  the  new  pelage  may  appear  simul- 
taneously in  separate  patches  upon  head,  back,  and  rump. 

The  material  has  been  inadequate  to  show  anything  definite  re- 
garding the  method  and  sequence  of  molting  in  Parascalops,  but  the 
specimens  examined  seem  to  indicate  that  these  processes  are  not 
unlike  corresponding  processes  in  Scalopvs. 

The  new  fur  of  Condylura  generally  appears  first  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  flanks,  but  the  body  sequence  is  inconstant;  the  molt  on 
the  flanks  usually  spreads  forward  and  ventrally,  while  at  the  same 
time  on  the  back  fresh  pelage  replaces  the  old,  which  sloughs  off  in 
irregular  blotches.  Probably  in  most  cases  the  ventral  parts  are  in 
fresh  pelage  before  the  major  portion  of  the  back  has  molted;  a  small 
posterior  rump  patch  is  almost  invariably  the  last  to  molt.  The 
contrast  between  new  and  old  pelages  during  the  spring  molt  is 
marked;  the  autumnal  molt,  however,  is  often  difficult  to  detect. 

In  the  genus  NeUrotrichfua,  new  pelage  ordinarily  flrst  replaces  the 
old  on  top  of  the  head;  this  is  soon  followed  by  the  molting  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  back  almost  simultaneously  with  the  beginning 

1  No.  4370»  Mas.  Comp.  ZooL,  Bangs  ooll«otlozi;  (f  adult,  collected  Febnirary,  21^  1896,  at  Liberty  Hfll, 
ComL 
s  No.  sasSS,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mtis.*  Biological  Burvvy  ooUeoUon;  collected  luly  1, 1888,  at  Washlngiton,  D.  C. 
•  True*  F.  W.,  Proc  U.  S.  Nat  Mas.,  toI.  19,  p.  87, 1896. 
«  No.  140700,  U.  S.  Nat  Mns.,  Biologloal  Sorvsy  ooUeotkm;  (f  adult,  coUectod  Not.  6, 19(^ 
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of  the  molting  of  the  yentral  parts  on  the  thioat  and  breast;  th« 
molting  areas  on  the  back  increase  in  size  and  finaUy  enclose  eadi 
other;  the  area  on  the  breast  works  posteriorly,  then  dorsally;  the 
flanks  are  the  last  to  molt.  The  molting  process  in  NeUro^ickuif 
once  well  begun,  seems  to  be  very  rapid,  and  this  may  accomit  f<Nr 
the  sparsity  of  material  of  this  genus  showing  molt. 

OBOQ&AFHIO  VARIATION. 

The  maximimi  of  geographic  variation  occurs  in  ScaJopus  and  Scapa- 
nu8.  In  Scdlojnis  it  consists  in  general  of  a  decrease  in  size  toward 
the  south  and  an  increase  in  pallor  toward  the  west.  The  mAYimnm 
size  of  individuals  is  found  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  range  of 
the  genus;  the  size  decreases  gradually  both  to  the  east  and  west, 
and  rather  abruptly  toward  the  south.  The  rostrum  tends  to  shorten 
in  the  western  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  range.  The  palest 
members  of  the  genus  are  found  in  the  region  of  western  Nebraska; 
the  color  darkens  toward  the  east  and  south,  becoming  somewhat 
ochraceous  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  range. 

The  size  of  Scapanua  (except  in  S.  townsendii  and  S.  orarius  orarius), 
like  that  of  Scalopua,  decreases  toward  the  south.  In  the  coast 
region  the  pallor  increases  toward  the  south,  and  reaches  its  maxi- 
mimi in  specimens  of  Scapanua  latimanu8  occuUus  from  San  Di^o 
County,  Cal. ;  farther  south,  however,  in  the  San  Pedro  Martir  moun- 
tain region  of  Lower  California,  the  color  of  Scapanus  seems  to  be- 
come darker  again.  In  the  interior,  more  mountainous  regions,  the 
color  of  Scapanus  becomes  darker  toward  the  south,  the  darkest 
specimens  being  from  Yosemite  VaHey,  Cal.,  while  the  palest  are 
from  Crater  Lake,  Oreg.,  and  the  Moimt  Shasta  region,  Cal. 

Geographic  variation  in  Neilrotrichu8  manifests  itself  in  a  slight  in- 
crease in  size  and  a  very  slight  darkening  of  color  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  range.  A  tendency  appears  also  for  the  more  pronoxmced 
development  of  an  anterior  ^usplike  process  on  the  cingulum  of  the 
second  upper  premolar  in  specimens  from  the  southern  half  of  the 
range  of  the  genus. 

Geographic  variation  in  Parascdlopa  and  Chndylura  b  negligible, 
though  a  slightly  decreasing  size  souUiward  is  noted  in  Oondylura. 

INDIVIDUAL  VABIATION. 

The  general  size,  shape,  and  proportions  of  skuBs  of  molesi  con- 
specific  and  of  corresponding  maturity,  from  any  given  locality  are 
usually  constant,  variation  seldom  exceeding  more  than  4  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  shape  of  individual  cranial  bones  is  noticeably 
variable,  especially  that  of  the  interparietal.  In  a  series  of  specim^is 
of  Scalopua  from  a  given  locality  ihe  posterior  border  of  the  palate 
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may  be  simple,  spined,  or  notched;  in  Seapa/rms,  simple,  but  usually 
notched;  in  Condylura  usually  simple,  but  sometimes  spined;  and  in 
Parascalopa  and  Neilrotrie1iu8,  almost  invariably  simple.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  in  Scaiopus  and  Scapanua  toward  abnormal  denti- 
tion; this  appears  not  only  in  the  production  of  accessory  cusplike 
processes  on  the  cingula  of  the  premolars,  but  also  in  the  increase  or 
reduction  of  the  nimiber  of  premolars  ordinarily  present.  The 
tendency  in  Scdlopus  is  toward  extra  premolars;  in  Scapawus  it  is 
toward  the  suppression  of  premolars,  though  in  each  of  at  least  seven 
skulls  examined  there  is  a  supernumerary  premolar. 

The  general  color  of  specimens  from  a  given  locality  is  constant, 
except  for  seasonal  variations.  Individual  abnormalities,  however^ 
occTU*  frequently  in  Scalopua  and  Scapamia.  The  common  type  of 
chromatic  variation  in  Scahpus  is  the  occurrence  of  white,  cream, 
orange,  or  ochraceous  spots  or  blotches,  appearing  usually  either  on 
the  face  or  on  the  ventral  parts.  Scheffer  ^  has  remarked  upon  the 
f)revalence  of  this  form  of  variation  in  Scalopus  at  Manhattan,  Kans., 
where  he  finds  that  certain  regions  of  the  body  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  moles  taken  are  washed  with  a  tinge  of  orange,  or  that  on  the 
head  or  abdomen  are  distinct  patches  of  this  color.  Variations  simi- 
lar to  these,  however,  crop  out  in  many  localities.  They  *are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  species  or  subspecies,  but  appear  most 
frequently  in  iS.  a.  mocTinnt^  and  5.  a.  mac%nn(n(Z6«.  Inmany  specimens 
this  form  of  variation  is,  apparently,  partial  albinism,  the  patches 
being  nearly  white  and  the  slight  creamy  or  brown  tinge  probably 
being  due  to  glandular  or  other  stains.  Blotches  in  other  specimens 
range  from  cream  color  to  shades  of  buff,  orange,  and  brown,  and  show 
clearly  that  they  are  due  to  mutations  of  color.  A  imique  variation 
occurs  in  a  specimen  from  Warsaw,  HI.  (No.  6429,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History).  The  entire  imderparts  of  this  animal,  except 
the  vent  and  right  hind  foot,  are  a  beautiful  ci^ucine  buff,  as  are 
also  the  nose  and  right  side  of  the  face;  a  narrow  band  of  this  color 
extends  for  a  short  distance  up  the  posterior  part  of  each  flank,  and 
anteriorly  another  band  passes  over  the  shoulders  and  across  the  nape, 
forming  a  complete  collar;  the  remaining  dorsal  parts  are  much  as  in 
normal  specimens,  but  perhaps  slightly  more  vinaceous.  Another 
peculiar  variation  occurs  in  a  specimen  from  Madison,  Ind.  (No. 
112008,  United  States  National  Museimi).  The  entire  dorsal  parts 
of  this  individual  are  normally  colored;  the  ventral  parts  are  pale 
ochraceous-salmon  to  odiraceous-buff,  irregularly  spotted  and 
blotched  especially  laterally  with  grayish  fuscous,  the  -^hole  effect 
reminding  one  in  certain  respects  of  the  ventral  parts  of  some  of  the 
spotted  tiger-cats  or  ocelots. 


1  SdMfler,  T.  H.,  EUmm  State  Agr.  OoOegB  Exp.  Sta.  Bnl.  168,  p.  4, 1010. 
90549<>— 16 2 
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That  these  chromatic  mutations  are  inherited  in  Meaddian  ratio 
among  the  offspring  is  strongly  su^ested  in  the  specimens  examined 
from  Point  Pelee,  Ontario.  From  the  small  and  somewhat  isolated 
colony  of  Scalopus  inhabiting  this  locality  25  specimens  collected 
between  October  18,  1908,  and  Jmie  2,  1913,  have  been  examined. 
Of  these  specimens  18  have  ochraceous  patdies  on  the  face,  while 
the  remaining  7  are  normally  colored.  On  purely  unsubstantiated 
eyidence,  it  would  appear  that  ''lack  of  gray-producing  pigment^'  is 
here  a  dominant  character,  and  that  the  hereditary  tendency  is 
probably  toward  pattern  development  rather  than  toward  the  primi- 
tive mammalian  monochromatic  grayish  coloration. 

Mutations  of  color  seem  to  occur  less  frequently  in  Scapanus  than 
in  8cdlopu$;  they  are  most  marked  in  specimens  of  Scapanus  orariuB 
Bchefferi  from  Walla  Walla  and  Wenatchee,  Wash.  Abnormalities 
in  color  in  the  genera  Parascalops,  Condylura,  and  NeHratruAuSf  ire 
confined  to  albinistic  spots  which  occur  only  rarely  and  usually 
appear  to  have  been  caused  by  injuries.  * 

The  writer  has  seen  no  melanistic  specimens  of  American  moles. 

SEXUAL  VABIATION. 

The  only  marked  sexual  variation  in  American  Talpidas  is  in  size  of 
individuals.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  ScaUypus  and  ScapawuSf  ia 
which  genera  males  are  considerably  larger  than  females.  The  same 
condition  probably  holds  in  other  genera;  in  the  specimens  exam- 
ined of  Paraacalops,  Ccmdyhara^  and  Neilrotrichua  there  is  no  appai^it 
sexual  variation,  but  this  may  be  due  to  incorrect  determinations 
of  sex. 

AOE   VABIATION. 

The  most  characteristic  change  in  American  Talpidse  occurring 
with  increasing  maturity  is  a  flattening  of  the  skull  and  a  broad- 
ening of  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  These  t^idendes  prevail  in  aU 
genera.  Broadening  of  the  base  of  the  rostrum  is  due  to  lateral 
thickening  of  the  maxillsd.  In  immature  specimens  the  external 
roots  of  the  molars  are  not  infrequently  exposed  in  places  through 
the  maxillsB.  In  all  genera  except  Candylwu  the  upper  premolars 
tend  to  become  less  cuspidate  with  increasing  age,  due  not  alone  to 
wear  of  the  teeth,  but  apparently  to  absorption  and  physiological 
processes. 

The  genus  Condylura  furnishes  an  anomalous  and  unique  age  vari- 
ation; old  adults  possess  a  distinct  median  longitudinal  crest  on  the 
upper  posterior  half  of  the  rostnmi.  Another  peculiar  variation 
accompanying  age  occurs  in  Paraacahps  in  which  the  hair  on  the 
nose  and  tail  frequently  turns  white  in  old  adults. 
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SEASONAL  VARIATION. 

Winter  pelage  of  most  moles  is  slightly  darker  than  that  of  summer. 
No  other  seasonal  variations  occur  except  in  Condyhira:  The  tail  of 
Gondylura  during  the  summer  months  is  narrow  and  elongate;  during 
the  winter  months  it  becomes  much  thickened,  abruptly  constricted 
at  the  base,  and  tapered  apically.  Both  males  and  females  have 
been  found  with  tails  in  both  conditions.  The  variation  probably  is 
due  to  assimilation  of  fat.  Enlargement  of  the  tail  may  begin  as 
early  as  August,  but  usually  it  does  not  begin  until  September,  or 
possibly  later;  tiie  maximum  size  is  reached  in  most  cases  by  the 
latter  part  of  November  and  is  retained  until  March  or  April,  when  the 
tail  gradually  diminishes  to  its  minimum  summer  size  by  the  last  of 
May  or  the  middle  of  June. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

BXTBRNAL  MEA8UBBMENT8. 

External  measurements  of  moles  are  in  millimeters  and,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  are  those  made  by  the  collector  from  the  animal 
in  the  flesh.    The  following  have  been  used: 

Total  length. — ^Tip  of  nose  to  end  of  terminal  tail  vertebra. 

TaU  veriebrse. — ^Base  of  tail  at  upper  surface  to  end  of  terminal  tail 
vertebra. 

Hind  foot. — ^Heel  to  end  of  longest  claw. 

CRANIAX  MBAStmSMBNTS. 

Cranial  measurements  were  made  by  the  author  with  a  vernier 
caliper.    The  following  have  been  employed: 

Oreatest  length. — ^Antero-posterior  diameter  of  skull  from  anterior 
median  point  between  bases  of  first  upper  incisors  to  most  posterior 
point  of  supraoccipital  in  median  line. 

PalatUar  length. — ^Antero-posterior  diameter  of  palate  from  poste- 
rior median  point  between  bases  of  first  incisors  to  posterior  median 
border  of  palate. 

Mastoidal  breadth. — ^Lateral  diameter  of  skull  measured  through 
mastoids.    Greatest  lateral  diameter  of  skulL 

Interorbital  breadth. — ^Lateral  diameter  of  cranium  measured  at 
coronal  suture. 

Maxillary  tooth  row. — ^Antero-posterior  diameter  of  upper  molar- 
premolar  row  measured  at  alveolar  border. 

.Mandibular  molar-premolar  row. — ^Antero-posterior  diameter  of 
lower  molar-premolar  row  measured  at  alveolar  border. 

The  bone  immediately  anterior  to  the  lambdoidal  crest  and  just 
posterior  to  the  parietals  is  here  caHed  the  ''interparietal."  This 
bone  in  moles  has  been  considered  by  some  writers  part  of  the  supra- 
occipitaL 
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OOLOBS. 

The  names  of  colois  used  thioa^iout  the  text  are  those  of  Ridg- 
way.'  On  account  of  iridcBcence  and  reflection  of  light  from  the  for 
the  color  of  any  single  animal  may  appear  to  yary  considerably  when 
viewed  from  different  angles.  For  this  reason  the  following  method 
of  making  comparisons  and  obserrations  of  colors  was  used  consist- 
ently: Diffused  daylight  from  a  window  was  allowed  to  strike  the 
animal  at  an  angle  of  30^  to  45^  posterior  to  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  median  longitudinal  line  of  the  animal.  The  mole  was  then 
viewed  from  its  anterior  end  at  an  angle  of  about  60^  from  the  li^t 
rays  and  in  the  same  plane  with  them.  In  spite  of  this  care  colors 
have  sometimes  been  exceedingly  difiScult  to  determine  and  describe. 

HATEBIAL  AND  ACX170WLED0MENTS. 

The  present  revision  recognizes  28  forms  of  10  species  of  Amer- 
ican moles  and  is  based  upon  a  study  of  2100  specimens,  mostly  skins 
accompanied  by  skulls.  Of  tins  number,  Soaiopus  comprised  945, 
Scapamis  604,  Parasoalops  129,  Candylura  218,  and  NeOratrichus  204. 
While  type  specimens  or  essential  topotypes  of  all  described  forms 
have  been  examined,  the  .material  has  been  inadequate  for  an 
entirely  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  group,  and  this  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  the  genus  Scapanus,  and  of  Soalopus  from  some  of  the 
southern  and  western  pa^  of  its  range.  Unreliable  determinations 
of  sex  also  have  been  a  serious  handicap. 

Although  the  study  has  been  based  primarily  upon  specimens  in 
the  Biological  Survey  and  other  collections  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  including  the  Merriam  collection,  it  became  evi- 
dent early  in  the  investigation  that  this  material  would  be  insufficient 
for  a  proper  elucidation  of  the  group.  Accordingjly  specimens  were 
borrowed  from  various  museums  and  private  collections  until  nearly 
all  that  were  available  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  exam- 
ined. For  the  loan  of  specimens  and  for  various  other  courtesies  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  following:  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw 
and  Mr.  Outram  Bangs,  of  the  Museimi  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Harvard  CoU^e;  Dr.  Joseph  Griimell,  of  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology  of  the  University  of  California;  Mr.  Charles  B.  Cory  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Osgood,  of  the  Eidd  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Dr.  Wit- 
mer  Stone,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Hiiladelphia; 
Dr.  W.  J.  Holland  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Qyde  Todd,  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum;  Mr.  H.  L.  Ward,  of  the  ]^blic  Museum  of  the  dtj  of  Mil- 
waukee; Dr.  A.  G.  Ruthven,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Museum 
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of  Zoology;  Mr.  P.  A.  Tavemer,  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum, 
Ottawa,  Ontario;  Mr.  Stanley  G,  Jewett,  of  the  Or^on  State  Game 
Commission;  I>p.  Charles  H.  Gilbert,  of  Stanford  University; 
Mr.  Myron  H.  Swenk,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  Mr.  W.  H.  Over, 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota;  Mr.  H.  E.  Anthony,  Mr.  D.  E. 
Kent,  Mr.  G.  L.  Kirk,  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders,  %nd  Mr.  Thaddeus  Surber. 
The  writer  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Gerritt  S.  Miller,  jr.,  and  Mr.  N. 
HoUister,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and  Dr.  M.  W. 
Lyon,  of  the  Geoi^e  Washington  University,  for  many  courtesies  and 
su^estions.  The  text  drawings,  with  the  exception  of  figure  1,  are 
the  work  of  Miss  Ruth  dibson  CoUette. 

THB  FAMILY  TAJUBIDM. 

The  family  Talpid®,  exclusive  of  fossil  forms,  is  composed  of 
thirteen  genera  peculiar  to  the  temperate  r^ions  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.^  Five  of  these  (Scahpus,  Scapanus,  Parascalopa, 
CoTidylura,  and  Ne&roirich/us)  are  indigenous  to  North  America. 
Scapanus  and  Neilrotrichua  are  found  only  on  the  Pacific  slope; 
SaUopuSf  Parascalops,  and  Condylura,  only  in  the  Atlantic  drainage. 
The  family  is  a  rather  heterogenous  group  which,  in  certain  genera, 
has  characters  in  common  with  other  families  of  Insectivora.  The 
characters  taken  in  combination,  however,  are  diagnostic.  The 
nearest  relationships  of  the  family  are  with  the  Soricidse,  which  are 
approached  most  closely  in  the  Thibetan  genus  Uropsilus.  The 
American  Talpid»,  however,  are  distinct  from  any  of  the  American 
Soricidas  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters: 

AMSBIOAN  TAUnOM  (mOLBS).  AMERICAN  SORICIDJB  (SHBEWS). 

Ear-conch  absent.  Ear-conch  present  (small  and  incon- 
spicuous in  Blarina  and  CryptotiB), 

Clavicle  ehort  and  broad.  Clavicle  long  and  slender. 

Humerus  short  and  broad  (length  lees  Hummus  relatively  long  and  slender 

than  twice  the  width).  (length  more  than  twice  the  width). 

Pelvis  relatively  narrow  (length  more  Pelvis  relatively  broad   (length  less 

than  thrice  the  width).  than  thrice  the  width). 

Os  falciforme  present  on  the  fore  foot  No  oe  faldforme  on  the  fore  foot, 
(rudimentary  and  indistinct  in  NeOro- 
trichus), 

Teiminal  phalanges  of  fore  feet  bifur-  ^Terminal  phalanges  of  fore  feet  simple, 

cate.  not  bifurcate. 

Zygomata  present.  Zygomata  absent. 

Audital  bullsB  present,  complete  or  in-  Audital  bullse  absent, 
complete. 

Exterior  pterjrgoid  regicm  rotund  and  Exterior  pterygoid  region  angular  and 

much  inflated.  not  inflated. 

First  upper  incisor  flat,  without  elon-.  First  upper  incisor  not  flat,  with  very 

gated  oown.  elongated  crown. 
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SUBFAIOLIBS. 

Several  mammalogists  hare  undertaken  to  divide  the  Talpids 
into  groups  or  subfamilies.  The  most  recent  classification  of  this 
sort  19  that  of  Thomas/  who  divides  the  family  into  five  subfamilies^ 
namely,  DesmaninS;  Talpins,  Scalopin»,  Condylurins,  and  Urop- 
silin».  The  American  genera  Scalopus,  Scapanua,  Parasealops,  and 
NeUrotrichua  would  fall  ia  the  subfamily  Scalopin»,  according  to  tiiis 
arrangement;  while  the  Condylurin»  woidd  be  represented  only  in 
America  by  Chndylura,  Such  a  system  of  classification,  however,  is 
superficial  and  unnatural.  The  anatomical  diflPerences,  other  than 
dentition,  between  Parasealops  or  Ne&rotrichus  and  each  of  the 
other  genera  of  American  moles  are  as  great  as  those  between  Conn 
dylura  and  each  of  the  other  genera  or  even  greater.  In  other  words, 
in  order  to  recognize  fundamental  and  consistent  subfamihes  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  nearly  every  genus  to  the  rank  of  a  sub- 
family. The  convenience  of  such  a  classification  is  not  apparent, 
and  accordingly  subfamilies  have  been  disregarded  here. 

mSTOBT. 

No  reference  appears  in  literature  to  a  mole  inhabiting  America 
until  Seba,'  in  1734,  described  and  illustrated  two  mammals  which  he 
called  ''Tdlpa,  Virginianus,  niger^^  and  "TbZpa,  rvhraf  AmerioanaJ^ 
Seba,  apparently  erroneously,  gives  ''America''  as  the  habitat  of  each 
of  these  animals.  His  figure  and  description  of  Talpa  virginianus 
niger  clearly  indicate  that  Talpa  europsea  Linnaeus  was  the  animal  in 
mind.  It  is  impossible  definitely  to  determine  the  current  species 
to  which  lus  name  Talpa  rubra  americana  refers;  probably  he  had 
reference  to  a  specimen  of  the  African  genus  OkrysochJoris,  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  based  his  account  upon  a  verbal  description  of  some 
species  of  the  American  genus  Geomys.  The  essentials  of  his  de- 
scription of  Talpa  rubra  americana  rrfer  to  the  red  color,  the  short, 
white,  scantily  haired  tail,  and  the  "tridactyle"  fore  feet.  Never- 
theless, lus  account  shows  that  the  presence  of  moles  in  America 
probably  was  suspected  at  that  time.  The  first  definite  knowledge 
of  their  ^eccurrence  seems  to  have  been  obtained  by  Kalm,'  who, 
October  28,  1748,  saw  burrows  and  runways  of  modes  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  He  captured  one*  of  the  animals,  and  remarked  upon 
its  strength  and  ferocity. 

linnseus,^  in  1758,  described  two  American  moles  under  the  names 
Sorex  aquaticus  and  Sorex  cristatus,  basing  his  accounts  largely  upon 
Kalm's  work.    During  the  century  following  linnaBUs's  descriptions 

>  Thomas,  OkUMd,  Ann.  A  Mac.  Nat  Hist,  ssries  8,  vol.  10,  p.  887,  Oetober,  1913. 
s  Seba,  A.,  Looaplettsslml  Berom  NatmaUnm  Thesauri,  vol.  1,  p.  61,  pL  82, 1734. 

>  Ealm,  P.,  Besdimihnng  der  Raise  naoh  dem  nOrdUohan  Amerloa,  voL  1,  pp.  190-101, 17S0. 
*  linmBos,  Systama  Nature,  ed.  10,  p.  83, 17S8. 
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of  these  two  forms,  many  papers  on  the  habits,  anatomy,  and 
taxonomy  of  American  moles  appeared — ^the  result  of  an  interest 
aroused  largely  by  the  odd  habits>  specialized  anatomy,  and  unknown 
relationships  of  the  group.  To  discuss  here  these  almost  innumer- 
able writing  would  be  impracticable,  and  only  the  more  important 
taxonomic  revisions  and  synopses  and  the  first  usage  of  current 
generic  names  will  be  mentioned.  All  other  generic,  specific,  and 
subspecific  names  will  be  discussed  in  their  proper  sequence. 

The  American  Talpidse  were  confused  by  early  zoologists  with  the 
genus  Screx  and  the  European  genus  Talpa  until  the  year  1811,  when 
miger  based  the  genus  Coniylura  ^  upon  Sorex  cnMatus  linnsBus,  and 
the  genus  Scalops  '  upon  Sorex  aquaticus  Linmeus.  The  generic  name 
ScaUyps  had  been  used  previously  by  Cuvier  •  who,  however,  gave  no 
description  or  type  species.  The  name  Scaiops  was  generaUy  used 
for  the  common  mole  of  eastern  United  States  until  1904,  when 
Palmer*  revived  the  accepted  name,  Scalopua  Geoffrey,*  which  ap- 
parently had  never  been  employed  since  proposed  in  1803. 

One  of  the  first  important  treatments  of  a  genus  of  American 
moles,  other  than  accounts  in  books  on  general  natural  history,  is 
given  by  Bachman,*  who  revised  the  genus  Sccdops^  including  therein 
tiie  genera  now  recognized  as  Scdlopus,  Scaparvua,  and  Paraacalo'ps. 
He  remarked  upon  the  morphology  and  distribution  of  Scalops 
aquaticus  and  Scalops  townsendii,  and  described  two  new  species 
under  the  names  Scdops  hreweri  and  Scalops  latimanus.  All  of  these 
species  are  recognized  in  the  present  revision. 

The  genus  Scapanus  was  proposed  by  Pomel,^  in  1848,  to  include 
Bachman's  two  species,  Scalops  townsendii  and  Scalops  hreweri.  The 
type  of  the  genus  Scapan/as  automatically  became  Scalops  tovmsendii 
Bachman  when  True,"  nearly  fifty  years  after  PomeVs  pubUcation, 
described  the  genus  Parascalops  and  designated  Scalops  hreweri 
Bachman  as  its  type. 

The  genus  Scalops  was  restored  to  the  genus  Talpa  by  Le  Conte  • 
in  1854,  but  his  dassification  was  not  adopted  by  zoologists.  He 
divided  Talpa  into  three  groups:  imder  group  1  he  included  the 
European  genus  known  to-day  as  Talpa;  imder  group  2  the  modem 
genera  Scapambs  and  Parascalops;  and  under  group  3  the  genus  now 
known  as  Scalopus.  In  his  revision  he  described  two  new  forms, 
one  of  which,  Talpa  reposta,  is* a  synonym  of  Parascalops  hreweri 

1  iniger,  C,  Prod.  Syst.  If&min.  et  Ayliim,  p.  135, 1811. 

s  miger,  loo.  oit ,  p.  U6, 1811. 

>  Cinier,  O.,  Le^oiis  d'An«t  Comp.,  toI.  1,  tab.  1, 1800. 

« Pfttaner,  T.  S.,  Index  Genenim  Mtoun.,  N.  Am.  Fanzui  No.  23,  p.  690,  Jan.  28  1904. 

•  Oeoffroj  Saint  HUaire,  £.,  Cat.  Ifamm.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist.  Nat.,  p.  77, 1803. 

•  Baofaman,  J.,  Boston  Joom.  Nat.  Hist,  Tol.  4,  pp.  28-38,  lanoarj,  1842. 
'  Pomal,  A.,  Ardiiv.  Soi.  Phys.  et  Nat,  Tol.  0,  p.  247,  Novvnber,  1848. 

•  Troa,  F.  W.,  Proo.  U.  S.  Nat  Uos.,  yd.  17,  p.  242,  April  20, 18M. 

•  I.e  Conte,  Jooeph,  Proo.  Aoad.  Nat  Sol.  Philadelpfaia,  vol.  6, 1853,  pp.  328-827, 1854. 
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(Bachman) ;  the  other,  Talpa  Utmaia,  is  synonymous  with  Seapanua 
tcwnaendU  (Bachman). 

The  same  year  that  Le  Conte's  revision  appeared,  a  mole  related 
to  the  Japanese  genus  Urotrichua  was  collected  by  George  Gibbs  in 
the  Cascade  Mountains  of  western  Washington.  This  specimen  later 
became  the  type  of  Urotrichua  gibhdi  Baird/  a  species  which  subse- 
quently became  the  type  of  the  genus  NeOratriekua  Gtinther.' 

In  1875  Gill '  presented  a  synopsis  of  the  Insectivora,  in  which  he 
classified  families,  subfamiliee,  and  genera,  dividing  the  family 
Talpidsd  into  two  subfamilies,  Talpins  and  My<^alin».  The  Talpin» 
were  further  subdivided  into  three  sections,  Talp»,  Condylune,  and 
Scalopes;  the  Myogalinn  into  the  sections  Mygalas  and  Urotrichi. 
The  American  genus  Candylura  represented  the  section  Condylur»; 
Scahpa  and  Seapanua  including  also  the  form  now  known  as  Para- 
acalopa)  represented  the  section  Scalopes;  Urotrichua  (including  also 
the  present  NeOrotrichua)  and  the  shrewlike  Uropailua  formed  the 
section  Urotrichi. 

Two  years  after  Gill's  synopsis  was  published  there  appeared  a 
preliminary  revision  of  the  American  Insectivora  by  Coues,^  in 
which  he  listed  six  species  of  moles  belonging  to  four  genera. 

Dobson,*  in  an  extensive  revision  of  the  Insectivora  published  in 
1883,  gave  detailed  accoimts  of  the  taxonomic  characters  and  anatomy 
of  moles,  recognizing  five  American  species  which  he  placed  in  four 
genera. 

However,  it  was  not  until  True's  monumental  revision*  of  the 
American  moles,  in  1896,  that  the  distribution  and  taxonomic  rela- 
tionships of  .the  group  in  America  began  to  be  imderstood.  True 
recognized  eleven  forms,  distributed  among  eight  species  of  five 
genera,  and  described  one  new  species,  Seapanua  orariuaJ 

LIST    OF    OEKBBIO    NAMES    THAT    HAVB    BEEN    USED    FOB    AMERICAN 

MOLES. 

Astromycter  HarriB,  Amer.  Joum,  Sci.  aad  Arts,  vol.  9,  p.  400,  June,  1825  (from 
Machias,  Me.,  ''Star"  [newspaper]).  A  synonym  of  Condylura  Illiger.  Baaed 
on  an  abnormally  colored  specimen  of  Condylura  entUUa  with  the  tail  in  the 
enlarged  winter  condition. 

Astromyotes  Gray,  List  Spec.  Mamm.  Brit  Mus.,  p.  76, 1843.  liGspiint  for  .^frt>» 
mycter  Harris  (^Condylvra  Illiger). 

Astromydes  Blyth,  Oat.  Mamm.  Asiat.  Soc  Mas.,  p.  87, 1863.  Misprint  or  emenda- 
tion for  Attromyeter  Harris  ('^Condylura  Illiger). 

1  Baird,  8.  F.,  Reports  Ezplor.  it  Suit.  Paoiflo  Bailroad,  vol.  8,  part  1,  p.  76, 1857. 
s  OQnthflr,  A.,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Londoo,  1880,  p.  441,  October,  1880. 
>  Of n,  T.,  Bui.  IT.  8.  Qeol.  A  Oeog.  Smr.  Terr.,  no.  2,  series  2,  pp.  01-120, 1878. 
« Cooes,  E.,  Bol.  U.  8.  Oeol.  A  Oeog.  Surv.  Terr.,  vol.  8,  no.  8,  pp.  831-458,  Maj  15, 1877. 
•  Dobson,  O.  E.,  Monograph  of  the  Insectfrora,  systematlo  and  anatmntnal.    Part  2,  fairdiKUng  the 
funflies  Potamogalida,  Oirysoohlortdg,  and  Talplda,  1881. 
•True,  P.  W.,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Ifnt.,  vcd.  W,  pp.  1-U2, 1808. 
» Tme,  F.  W.,  loo.  dt.,  p.  58. 
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Cosidyliira  Illiger,  Prod.  Syst.  Mamm.  et  Avium,  p.  126,  1811.  Earliest  available 
name  for  the  genua  of  vhich  the  type  is  Sonx  cruUxha  LmnsBua.  "  We  owe  the 
name  Condyhxra  to  the  &ulty  figure  of  the  animal  given  by  De  La  Faille,  in 
which  the  tail  la  represented  as  constricted  at  intervals,  the  whole  resembling 
a  string  of  beads.  From  this  lUiger  was  led  to  include  in  his  diagnosis  the  expres- 
sion *cauda  mediocris  nodosa,'  and  to  bestow  an  inappropriate  name."  ^  Illiger 
includes  two  species  under  the  genus:  Screx  cristaiui  Linnseus  and  Talpa  longir 
caudata  Erxleben. 

Oondjhinis  BlainviUe,  Ann.  Franyais  et  ^trang^ree  d'Anat.  et  de  Physiol.,  vol.  2, 
p.  219, 1838.    Emendation  for  Condylura,  used  subgenerically  ad  Talpa  aruUUa. 

Condylus  Van  Hyning,  Science,  n.  s.,  vol.  38,  p.  243,  August  15,  1913.  Miipiint 
for  Condylura. 

CkmdytoTa  Todd,  Cyclopeedia  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  vol.  2,  p.  994,  1839.  Used  erro- 
neously, but  consistently,  for  Condylvra  Illiger. 

KeouxotrlcAias  Rye,  ZooL  Record,  vol.  17,  index,  p.  8, 1881.  Emendation  for  NeOro- 
trtcAttf  GQnther. 

Kettrotrldhiis  GQnther,  Pibc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1880,  p.  441,  October,  1880.  Ear- 
liest name  for  the  genus  of  which  Urobriehug  gibbtii  Baird  is  the  type.  Some- 
times used  without  the  diseresis  (Neurotrichui  Forbes,  Zool.  Record,  vol.  17, 
Mammalia,  p.  14, 1881). 

KISarotrlohuB  Gflnther,  Pioc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1880,  plate  42,  October,  1880. 
Misprint  for  NeHrotriehui, 

Paraacalops  True,  Pioc.  TJ.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  27,  p.  242,  April  26,  1894.  The  firrt 
available  name  for  the  genus  of  which  Soalops  hreuferi  Bachman  is  the  type. 

Peraaealops  Beddard,  Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  10,  Mammalia,  p.  518,  1902. 
Misprint  for  Pamealopt. 

Bhinaster  Wagler,  Nat.  Syst.  AmpMb.,  p.  14,  1830.  Name  proposed  by  Wagler  to 
replace  Condyhara  Illiger  which  he  considered  misleading.*  Under  this  he 
mentions  two  species:  Sorex  erittahu  Limueus  and  Condyhara  pratinata  Harris. 

Soalops  Cuvier,  Lemons  d'Anatomie  Compart,  vol.  1,  Premier  Tableau  G^n^ral  des 
Classes  des  Animaux,  1800.  Nomen  nudum.  The  generic  name  Soalopi  later 
was  based  upon  Sorex  aqaatxcus  linnseus  by  Illiger  (Prod.  Syst.  Mamm.  et  Avium, 
p.  126, 1811),  but  is  preoccupied  by  Scalopus  Geoffroy. 

Scalopos  Geoffioy,  Cat.  Mamm.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  Nat.,  p.  77, 1803.  Earliest  available 
name  for  the  genus  of  which  Sorex  aquoHcui  Linnseus  in  the  type.* 

Soalpos  Brooks,  Rept.  W.  Va.  State  Board  Agric,  Quarter  ending  December  30, 1910, 
p.  28, 1911.    Misprint  for  Scalop$. 

Sd^wiuui  Pomel,  Archives  Sci.  Physiques  et  Nat.,  vol.  9,  p.  247,  November,  1848. 
Tenable  name  for  the  genus  of  which  Soalopi  iovmiendii  Bachman  is  the  type.^ 
Pomel's  description  *  is  faulty  in  that  it  states  that  the  nostrils  aie  lateral,  a 
condition  which  is  not  found  in  Scapanus  tovmsendii. 

1  Tra^  F.  W.,  Prao.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  10,  p.  78, 1806. 
*    «  " Wle  bdaaat,  fct  dgr  Sohwani  dtesas  Thtorw  volftoinmiin  eben."   (Walter,  loo.  dt.) 

•  Type  fixed  by  Palmar,  T.  8.  (Index  Oen.  Mamm.,  N.  Am.  Faima  No.  23,  p.  621, 1004).  The  origliial 
generio  description  reads:  "Caract  nat.  Deux  Incisives  &  la  mAoholre  sup^ieure,  quatre  k  I'lnf^rieure,  les 
IntermMiaires  fort  petltes;  un  boutoir,  une  queue  asses  longue;  pleds  pentadaotyles,  dolgts  des  pites 
ant^leures  rtonis  Jusqu'anx  ongks  seulemsnt;  oes  ongles  asses  longs,  plats,  et  dirigte  un  peu  en  arridre; 
oorps  oourert  de  poQs."   (QeoOrc^,  1803,  loo.  oit.) 

« Type  fixed  by  Elliot,  D.  O.  (Field  Colnmb.  Mus.,  pabl.  45,  sooL  series,  voL  2,  p.  301, 1001). 

*  ">  type,  LBPTORHINIENS,  trompe  grMe  aiguS,  narines  ouvertes  prte  de  Textrdmit^ 
"  Ctomes  Hfporvtiutf,  Scalops,  Scapanus. 

"  NoTA.~Ce  troisitaie  genre  dilltee  desscatops  par  la  position  lat^raleet  non  sup^ieure  derouvertnredes 
narines,  et  par  la  fonnule  dentaire  oomprenant  une  intermddiaire  sup^rieure  et  trois  inf ^ieures  de  plus. 
Les  esptees  sont:  So^nnus  Tow86ndil(sio)et Brewer! (SoaL  TowiettdU(sio)et Brewer! BadmL).''  (Pomel, 
A.,  1848,  loo.  eit,  p.  247). 
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SopMdM  Beddard,  Cambridge  Nat  Hist,  voL  10,  Mammalia,  p.  618, 1902.  Ifla- 
print  for  Seapanui, 

Saiphaxms  Heirick,  Mamm.  Mumesota,  Ged.  and  Nat  Hlft.  Suit.  Minnesota,  BnL 
7,  p.  55,  1892.    Misprint  or  emendation  for  SeapanuB. 

Sorex  linnttos,  Syat  Nat.,  ed.  10,  vol.  1,  p.  53,  1758.  The  American  mdes  Can^ 
dylura  ariitata  and  Seatopui  aquatieut  were  phced  in  the  genus  Sorex  by  Tiunanui. 
Shaw  (Qen.  Zod.,  Manmi.,  yd.  1,  p.  531, 1800)  described  Sorex  radkOue  (^Con-^ 
dylura  cristaia)  from  a  description  and  &ulty  figure  by  De  La  FkdUe. 

Talpa  Lion^us,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  10,  vol.  1,  p.  52, 1758.  Type  species:  Ttdpa  europtea 
Linnous.  A  Falttarctic  genus  with  which  some  or  all  American  moles  were 
conaideied  congeneric  by  certain  early  writers.  Last  used  for  American  Talpidas 
by  Le  Conte  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL  Philadelphia,  vol.  6,  p.  326, 1854),  who  referred 
to  it  the  genera  now  known  as  Sealopui,  Seapaanue,  and  Panuedlopi. 

Talpaaorez  Schinz,  Cuvier's  Thieireich,  vol.  1,  p.  191,  1821.  Substitution  for 
Condylvra  lUiger. 

Talpaaorez  Lesson,  Manuel  de  Mammalogie,  p.  124,  1827.  Synonym  of  Soalopus 
Geoffrey.  Based  upon  Sealop$  permyelvaniea  Harlan  {^Sorex  aquatieu»  lannseus), 
in  the  original  description  of  which  the  dental  formula  was  erroneously  stated. 
Nee  Talpatorex  Schinz,  by  which  it  is  preoccupied. 

UrotrldhuB  Tenmiinck,  Van-der  Hoeven's  Tijdschr.  Nat  Geschied.  Physiol.,  voL  5, 
p.  286,  1838-1839.  A  Japanese  genus  with  which  NeOrotridnu  was  included 
until  1880. 

Keys  to  the  Genera  of  Moles. 

[Baied  on  external  Ghanoten.] 

a}  Length  of  tail  vertebne  less  than  one-fourth  the  total  length;  width  of  palm  equal- 
ing or  exceeding  length  of  palm. 
h}  Tail  naked  or  but  scantily  haired;  nostrils  superior, 
c^.  Tall  somewhat  slender,  essentiaUy  naked;  fore  toes  webbed;  geographic  range 

east  of  Rocky  Mountains Soalopue  (p.  27). 

c'.  Tail  somewhat  fleshy,  scantily  haired;  fore  toes  not  webbed;  geographic  range 

west  of  Rocky  Mountains Seapanue  (p.  54). 

5.'  Tail  densely  covered  with  hair;  nostrils  lateral ParoKohpe  (p.  77). 

a.^  Length  of  tall  vertebrse  more  than  one-fourth  the  total  length;  width  of  pahn 
less  than  length  of  palm. 
b.^  Anterior  end  of  snout  surrounded  by  fringe  of  processes;  nostrils  circular  to 
oval,  anterior;  geographic  range  east  of  Rocky  Mountains . . .  Condylura  (p.  82). 
C.  Anterior  end  of  snout  not  surrounded  by  Mnge  of  processes;  nostrils  cresceotic, 
lateral;  geographic  range  west  of  Rocky  Mountains — NeOrotrickuM  (p.  92). 
(Based  on  cranial  and  dental  diaraoters.] 
a^.  Audital  bullae  complete;  interior  basal  projection  of  upper  molars  narrow,  simple. 
b^.  Mastoids  relatively  heavy;  Interparietal  small;  no  functional  lower  canine; 
lower  incisors  two;  geographic  range  east  of  Rocky  Mountains.iSoaiopta  (p.  27). 
5*.  Mastoids  relatively  weak;  interparietal  large;  lower  canine  present;  lower 
incisors  three;  geographic  range  west  of  Rocky  Moimtains. .  .Scapanus  (p.  54). 
a'.  Audital  bulla  incomplete;  interior  basal  projection  of  upper  molars  relatively 
broad,  lobed. 
6^  Interior  basal  projection  of  first  and  second  upper  molars  trilobed;  premolais,  f . 
c^  Braincase  relatively  broad  and  flat;   anterior  nares  directed  forward;  first 
upper  incisors  broad,  directed  downward,  with  an  exterior  basal  acces- 
sory cusp ,Para9oahp9  (p.  77). 
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c*.  Bnincise  relatively'  nairow  and  hi^;  anterior  nazes  directed  obliquely 
upward;  first  upper  indsors  spatulate,  directed  somewhat  forward,  without 

a  basal  accessory  cusp Conc^Zura  (p.  82). 

l^.  Interior  basal  projection  of  first  and  second  upper  molars  bilobed;  premo- 
lars,!   NeOrotriehui  (p.  92). 

List  of  Amexioaa  Qenersy  Bpeciea,  and  Bubapeoiea,  with  Type  Looalitiea. 

Sealopus  aqitaticus  aquatieus  (Linnseus). . .  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (p.  32). 

aquaticus  howelli  Jackson. Autaugaville,  Ala.  (p.  36). 

aquatieus  augtralis  (Chapman) Gainesville,  Fla.  (p.  38). 

aquatieus  anasUum  (Bangs) Point  Romo,  Anastasia  Island,  Fla.  (p.  39). 

aquatieus  parvus  (Rhoads) Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.  (p.  41). 

aquaiicus  machrvaus  (Rafinesque) Lexington,  Ky.  (p.  42). 

aquaticus  rruUhrinoides  Jackson Manhattan,  Kans.  (p.  45). 

aquatieus  puleher  Jackson Delight,  Ark.  (p.  46). 

aquaticus  caryi  Juckaon Neligh,  Nebr.  (p.  48). 

aquaticus  intermedius  (Elliot) Alva,  Okla.  (p.  49). 

aquaticus  texanus  (Allen) Rockport,  Tex.  (p.  50). 

ssreus  (Bangs) Stilwell,  Okla.  (p.  52). 

t7i/Zah^«  Jackson 45    miles    from    BrownsviUe,    Tex.,    in 

Tamaulipas,  Mexico  (p.  53). 

Soapanus  tovmsendii  (Bachman) Vicinity  ol  Vancouver,  Wash.  (p.  58). 

orarius  orarius  True Shoalwater  Bay,  Wash.  (p.  61). 

orariussehefferi  nohiB Walla  Walla,  Wash.  (p.  63). 

laiimanus  latimanus  (Bachman) Santa  Clara,  Cal.  (p.  64). 

latimanus  occultus  Grinnell  A  Swarth.  Santa  Ana  Canyon,  Cal.  (p.  68). 

latimanus  grinneUi  Jackson Independence,  Cal.  (p.  69). 

latimanus  sericatus  Jackson Yosemite,  Cal.  (p.  71). 

laiimanus  minusculus  Bangs Fyffe,  Cal.  (p.  72). 

latimanus  dHatus  True Fort  Klamath,  Or^.  (p.  72). 

latimanus  alpinus  Merriam Crater  Lake,  Oreg.  (p.  75). 

anthonyi  Allea San    Pedro    Martir    Mountains,     Lower 

^  California,  (p.  75). 

Parascalops  hreweri  (Bachman) Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass.  (p.  79). 

Condylura  gristata  (Linnseus) Eastern  Pennsylvania  (p.  86). 

NeUrotrichus  gibbsii  gibbsii  (Baird) White  River  Pass,  Wash.  (p.  94). 

gibbsii  hyacinthinus  Bangs Nicasio,  Cal.  (p.  97). 

Genua  SOALOFUS  QeofCroy. 

Scalops  Cuvier,  Lemons  d'Anat.  Comp.,  tome  1,  tabl.  1,  1800.    (Nomen  nudum.) 

Sealopus  Geoffroy,  Cat.  Mamm.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  Nat.,  p.  77, 1803. 

Sealops  niiger,  Prod.  Syst.  Mamm.  et  Avium,  p.  126, 1811. 

Talpasorex  Lesson,  Manuel  de  Mamm.,  p.  124,  1827.    Based  upon  Sealops  pennsyU 

vanica  Harlan.    Nee  Talpasorex  Schinz. 
Soalpos  Brooks,  Rept.  W.  Va.  State  Board  Agric.  for  Quarter  ending  December  30 

1910,  p.  28, 1911. 

Type  species. — Sarex  aquaticus  Linnseus. 

Geographic  range, — Eastern  and  central  Massachusetts,  south- 
eastern New  York,  southern  Pennsylvania,  extreme  southern 
Ontario  (Point  Pelee),  southern  Michigan,  northern  Illinois,  western 
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Wisconsin,  central  Minnesota,  extreme  southeastern  South  Dakota^ 
northern  Nebraska,  extreme  northeastern  Colorado,  south  and  east 
to  northeastern  Tamaulipas,  Mexico  (45  miles  from  Brownsville, 
Texas),  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  Florida  to  Tampa  Bay  and 
Lemon  City.     (See  fig.  2). 

ExUmdl  charaeUrs. — ^Body  robust,  dq>re8Bed;  tail  short,  round, 
indistinctly  annulated,  very  scantily  haired  (in  iq>pearance. 


Ba006-1(B 
Fxa.  2.— G«ognphio  range  of  the  species  and  subspecies  of  iSesIopiw. 

1.  8.  ofuatiau  aquaUeut,  6.  8.  a.  fnaehimut.  10.  8,  a,  hUerwuHtu^ 

2.  8.  e.  lowOlL  7.  8,  a.  maduimMa.  11.  8.  a.  fusain. 

3.  8,  a.  outtralU,  8.  8.  a,  pukker,  12.  8.  mreut, 
i.  8.a.  owutatm,                             9.  8.  a.  carpi.                              13.  8.  tf^kiui. 
5.  8,  a.  poTVUt. 

tiaUy  naked)  (fig.  3).  Head  conoidal,  depressed.  Nose  elongated 
into  a  distinct  snout,  apical  portion  naked  to  line  of  anterior  edge  of 
nasals;  nostrils  superior,  crescentic,  with  concavities  turned  in  lat^- 
ally  (fig.  4) .  Eyes  minute,  concealed  in  fur.  Auricular  orifice  small. 
Legs  short  and  stout.  Feet  large,  fleshy,  scantily  haired  above, 
naked   below,  without    tubercles.    Foro  feet  handlike,  the  palms 
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B2OO0-1O3 
Fio.  8.~Tall  of 
8cdloput*aquaU' 
au  aquatieuB 
(Xl|).NoJ03igO» 
n.8.Nat.lCiu., 
Biological  Sur- 
vey coDoetion; 
from  Woodslde, 
IContgomery 
County,  ICd. 


BaOlO-103 
YiQ.i.—BnoatciS.a.aquatknu  (Xli).  In- 
dlTidoal  i«tei«d  to  in  flg.  3. 


broader  than  long  (fig.  6).  Fore  toes  and  hind  toes  webbed.  Gaws 
of  fore  feet  broad,  flat,  and  heavy;  those  of  hind  feet  relatiyely  short 
and  weak  (fig.  6).  Fur 
dense,  soft,  silky,  the 
hairs  nearly  equal  in 
length,  producing  a  Tel- 
Tetlike  pelage.  Manunsd 
6:  latero-pectoral,  1-1; 
latero-abdominal,  1-1; 
inguiniQ,  1-1. 

Skdetal  characters. — Qayicle  short  and  heavy,  about 
two-thirds  as  broad  as  long,  penetrated  antero-posteri- 
orly  through  the  center  by  a  small  circular  foramen; 
humerus  heavy,  about  three-fourths  as  broad  as  long. 
Pelvis  narrow,  bones  of  the  opposite  sides  adjunct  un- 
der acetabula;  two  osseous  bridges  connect  sacral  ver- 
tebrae with  ischium  and  produce  four  large  foramina 
or  openings,  one  in  each  of  the  angles  formed  by  median  lines  of 
acetabula  and  sacral  vertebrae.    Superior  surface  of  last  sacral  ver- 
tebra with  a  very  • 
small,  low,  late- 
rally   flattened, 
longitudinal  proc- 
ess. Osfalciforme 
long,  reaching  to 
proximal  end  of 
terminal   phal- 
ange of  first  digit, 
wider  and  rather  «-u*i-*«i 

sharplv   incurved      A<}-fi>— P<V6footof5.a.<ifCktfleti«(Xli).   IndiyidualrefetTedtoInflg.2. 

at  base,  narrower  and  gradually  tapering  distally. 
Skull  conoidal,  flat,  with  relativdy  broad  braincase,  and  consider- 
ably constricted  interorbitally.  Mastoids 
relatively  heavy  and  prominent.  Inter- 
parietal short  and  narrow,  somewhat  ir- 
regular in  outline,  but  usually  narrower 
anteriorly.  Frontal  region  flat,  not  much 
sloping;  frontal  sinuses  swollen.  Rostrum 
relatively  short;  anterior  ends  of  pre- 
maxillae  much  thickened  and  extending 
beyond  nasals,  forming  an  acute  notch 
Baoi»-io3  ^''ii^^or  ^  nasals.     Anterior  nares  open- 

Fio.  6.— Hind  foot  of  8.  a.  a^ruatieiw  ing  forward.    Zygomata  moderately  long 

(XIJ).   Indivkliialrferredtoinllg.2.     ^j  j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  cyXTYiA,  descending 

slightly  and  slanting  inward  anteriorly,  the  posterior  end  well  back 
on  squamosal.    Foramen  magnum  oval,  of  moderate  size.    Infraorbital 
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foramen  reUtively  small,  the  plate  fonning  its  outer  wall  moder- 
ately broad  (slightlj  narrower  than  diameter  of  foramen).  An- 
dital  buUie  complete,  depressed  (relatiyely  higher  than  in  Scapanmi); 
auditory  meatus  short,  scarcely  developed.  External  pterygoid 
region  much  inflated  posteriorly,  slightly  inflated  anterioily.  Mes- 
opterygoid  space  broad,  the  sides  gently  concave.  Palate  mod- 
erately elongate,  terminating  at  a  distance  posterior  to  last  molar 
about  equal  to  diameter  of  that  tooth;  posterior  border  of  pal- 
ate truncate,  frequently  with  a  median  notch  or  spine.  Anterior 
palatine  foramina  small,  oval  to  elliptical;  firet  (anterior)  pair  of 
posterior  palatine  foramina  small  (smaller  than  anterior  palatine 
foramina),  roimd  to  oval;  second  (posterior)  pair  minute.'  Hori- 
zontal ramus  of  mandible  heavy,  curved  upward  both  at  posterior 
and  anterior  ends;  coronoid  process  moderately  elongate,  triangular, 
somewhat  acute,  directed  slightly  posteriorly;  angle  of  mandible  rela- 
tively short,  broad  (broader  than  coronoid),  and  truncate;  inferior 
mandibular  notch  moderate,  subcircular,  relatively  narrow  and  deep. 

Denial  characters. — ^First  upper  incisor  long  and  broad,  convex  in 
front,  flat  posteriorly;  second  and  third  upper  incisors  lateral,  simple, 
conical,  minute.  Upper  canine  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  first 
incisor,  simple.  Upper  premolars  indistinctly  cuspidate,  the  second 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  first  and  about  equal  in  size  to  canine  (but 
broader),  the  third  about  half  as  large  again  as  the  second.  Upper 
molars  W-shaped  in  transverse  section,  with  an  antero-intemal 
V-shaped  cusplike  shelf  (not  lobed) ;  first  and  second  molars  subequal, 
the  third  much  smaller. 

First  lower  incisor  small,  elongate,  conical;  second  lower  indsor  * 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  first,  elongate,  caninelike,  with  an  infeio- 
intemal  longitudinal  groove;  no  persistent  lower  canine.  Premolars 
successively  increasing  in  size  posteriorly,  somewhat  simple,  with  a 
slight  tendency  toward  the  development  of  a  cingulum  posteriorly. 
Lower  molars  M  nshaped  in  transverse  section,  the  antero-intemal  cusp 
bilobed;  molars  successively  decreasing  in  size  posteriorly.  Func- 
tional dentition:  i.  i;  c.  ^;  pm.  |;  m.  |;  total  36.^ 

Keys  to  Species  and  Subiq>6oies  of  Scalopus. 

I.   KEY  TO  ADULT  MALES. 

a}  Geographic  raoge  east  of  MiaflisBlppi  River. 

5.^  Total  length  more  than  153  mm.;  greatest  length  of  skull  more  than  33  mm.; 

.  breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids  usually  more  than  17  mm. 

c}  Total  length  leas  than  190  mm.;  length  of  hind  foot  leas  than  21.5  mm.;  greatest 

length  of  skull  leas  than  37  mm.;  breadth  of  skull  across  mastoidB  less  than 

19  nun i$oalopu«  oguoticuf  oguotictM  (p.  32). 

>  The  actual  dentition  of  Scdhptu  is:  i.  i;  c.  {;  pm.  i;  m.  |;  total,  40.   The  third  lower  InoisQr  and  the 
lower  canine  are  nonperaistent  and  diaappear  before  the  animal  is  mature. 
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c*  Total  length  more  Hum  190  mm.;  length  of  hind  foot  more  than  21.5  mm.; 
greatest  length  of  skull  more  than  37  mm.;  breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids 

more  than  19  nun Scalopus  aquaticus  madirinus  (p.  42). 

b.*  Total  length  less  than  153  nun.;   greatest  length  of  skull  less  than  33  mm.; 
breadth  of  skuU  across  mastoids  usually  less  than  17  nun. 
e.^  Length  of  hind  foot  usually  leas  than  17  nmi.;  greatest  length  of  skull  31.2  mm. 
or  less;  breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids  less  than  16  nmi., 

Scalopus  aqujaticas  parvm  (p.  41). 
e*  Length  of  hind  foot  usually  more  than  17  mm. ;  greatest  length  of  skull  more 
than  31.2  mm. ;  breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids  more  than  16  mm. 
d.^  Color  golden  sepia;  face,  chin,  and  wrists  bright  unc  orange;  geographic 

range  Anastasia  Island,  Fla Scalopus  aquaticus  anastasx  (p.  39). 

(f.^  Color  not  golden  sepia;  face,  chin,  and  wrists  not  bright  zinc  orange. 
e.^  Color  paler;  greatest  length  of  skull  usually  more  than  32  nmi.;  geo- 
graphic range  North  and  South  Carolina,  northern  and  western  Georgia, 

west  to  mouth  of  MisBLssippi  River Scalopus  aquaticus  howelli  (p.  36). 

e.^  Color  darker;  greatest  length  of  skuU  usually  less  than  32  mm.;  geo- 
graphic range  southeastern  Geoigia  and  eastern  Florida, 

Scalopus  aquaticus  australis  (p.  38). 
a*  Geographic  range  west  of  Miaaissippi  River. 
6.'  Breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids  19.3  nmi.  or  more. 
c.>  Breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids  more  than  20  nmi'.;  palatilar  length  more  than 

16  mm ^ Scalopus  aquaticus  machrinus  (p.  42). 

e.^  Breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids  lees  than  20  mm.;  palatilar  length  less  than 

16  mm Scalopus  aquaticus  machrinoides  (p.  45). 

5.^  Breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids  less  than  19.3  mm. 
c.^  Greatest  length  of  skull  more  than  33  mm. ;  interorbital  constriction  more  than 
7.3  mm. 

d.^  Color  coppery  snuff  brown Scalopus  aareus  (p.  52). 

d?  Color  not  coppery  snuff  brown. 
e.^  Color  dark;  geographic  range  east  of  95th  meridian, 

Scalopus  aquaticus  puUher  (p.  46). 
€.*  Color  pale;  geographic  range  west  of  95th  meridian. 
/.'  Nose  and  ankles  tinged  with  ochraceous, 

Scalopus  aquaticus  intermedius  (p.  49). 
/.^  Nose  and  ankles  not  tinged  with  ochraceous,  but  usually  with  ivory 

yellow Scalopus  aquaticus  caryi  (p.  48). 

c'  Greatest  length  of  skull  lees  than  33  mm.;  interorbital  constriction  less  than 
7.3  mm. 
(f.>  Prelachrymal  region  much  inflated;  ^x)strum   broad  and  truncate;  geo- 
graphic range  Tamaulipas,  Mexico Scalopus  inflatus  (p.  53). 

d,^  Prelachrymal  r^on  not  much  inflated;  rostrum  not  broad  and  truncate; 
geographic  range  Texas Scalopus  aquaticus  teoxmus  (p,  SO), 

U.  KEY  TO  ADULT  FEMALES. 

a.^  Geographic  range  east  of  Mississippi  River. 
b.^  Total  length  usually  more  than  148  mm.;  greatest  length  of  skull  more  than 
32  mm. ;  breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids  usually  more  than  16.5  nmi. 
e.^  Total  length  lees  than  173  mm. ;  length  of  hind  foot  less  than  21  mm. ;  greatest 
length  of  skuUless  than  35.2  mm. ;  breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids  less  than 

18.7  mm Scalopus  aquaticus  aquaticus  (p.  32). 

e*  Total  length  more  than  173  mm. ;  length  of  hind  foot  more  than  21  mm. ;  great- 
est length  of  skull  more  than  35.2  mm.;  breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids 
more  than  18.7  mm Scahpus  aquaticus  rnachrinus  (p.  42). 
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b.*  Total  length  asoAlly  Imb  than  148  mm.;  greatflst  length  d  dnill  82  mm.  or  leas; 
breadth  of  nknll  acrosB  mastoida  oaoally  lesB  than  16.5  mm. 
c.i  TotallengthlenthanlSOmm.;  length  of  tail  lees  than  18  mm.;  greatest  length 

of  flkull  29.3  mm.  or  len 8eahpu»  aquaticu$  parvus  (p.  41). 

c'  Total  length  more  than  130  mm.;  length  of  tail  more  than  18  mm.;  greatest 
length  of  dnill  more  than  29.3  mm. 
d.^  Color  golden  sepia;  face,  diin,  and  wrists  bri^t  sine  orange;  geographic 

range  Anastasia  Idand,  Fla 8adopuiaquatku9anadaMK(p.d9). 

cf.'  Color  not  golden  sepia;  fnce,  chin,  and  wrists  not  bright  dnc  <»ange. 
«.'  Color  paler;  greatest  length  of  dnill  usually  more  than  31  mm.;  geographic 
range  North  and  South  Carolina,  ncHrthem  and  western  Ge(ngia,  west  to 

mouth  of  MisBissippi  "River Scaiopui  aquatiau  howeUi  (p.  86). 

e*  Color  darker;  greatest  length  of  drallusuaUylessthanSlmm.;  geographic 
range  soutitieastem  Geoigia  and  eastern  Rmda, 

Scalopus  aqtuOicus  audraUi  (p.  88). 
a.*  Geographic  range  west  of  MisBissippi  Rivor. 
b.^  Total  length  more  than  160  mm.;  breadth  of  dnill  across  mastoids  more  than 
18.4  mm. 
c.i  Breadth  of  dnill  across  mastoids  more  than  19  mm.;  palatilarleogth  more  than 

16.8  mm 8eahpu$  aquaticus  nuuMntu  (p.  42). 

c'  Breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids  less  than  19  mm. ;  palatilar  length  less  than 

15.8  mm Seaiopui  aqiuUicuM  nuuMfurides  (p.  45). 

6.'  Total  length  leoB  than  160  mm.;  breadth  of  ^ull  across  mastoids  less  than  18.4 
mm. 
c'  Greatest  length  of  ekull  more  than  32  mm. ;  interorbital  constriction  move  than 
7.2  nmi. 

d.^  Color  coppery  snuff  brown Scahjnu  $ereu9  (p.  52). 

<f.*  Color  not  coppery  snuff  brown. 
e.^  Color  dark;  geographic  range  east  of  95th  meridian, 

Scalopus  aquaticui  ptUeher  (p.  46). 
«.'  Color  pale;  geographic  range  west  of  95th  meridian. 
/.^  Nose  and  ankles  tinged  with  ochraceous, 

Sealojna  aquoHcus  inUnnediuM  (p.  49). 
/.'  Nose  and  ankles  not  tinged  with  ochraceous,  but  usually  with  ivory 

yellow Scalopui  aquaticus  earyi  (p.  48). 

c'  Greatest  length  of  dnill  less  than  32  mm.;  interorbital  constriction  lees  than 
7.2  mm. 
d.^  Pkelachrymal  region  much  inflated;  rostnim  broad  and  truncate;  geo- 
graphic range  Tamaulipas,  Mexico Soalopui  ir^/latu$  (p.  53), 

d,*  Prelachrymal  region  not  much  inflated;  rostrum  not  broad  and  tanincate; 
geographic  range  Texas Sealopu$  aquaUcus  texanui  (p.  50). 

Deaeriptiomi  of  Speoiea  and  Bubspeoiea  of  Bealopus. 
SCALOPUS  AQUATICUS  AQUATICUS  (Linnftus). 

EA8TXKN  MOLK. 

(Pi.  I,  figs.  1,  2;  H.  II,  fig.  1;  PI.  Ill,  figs.  1,  la;  PI.  VI,  fig.  3.) 

Sorex  aquaticui  Liniueus,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  10,  p.  53, 1758.        ^ 

Talpa  europssajlavescena  Etxleben,  Syst.  Reg.  Anim.,  p.  118, 1777.    Based  on  "yellow 

mole"  of  Pennant;  type  locality,  New  York(7). 
Talpa  Flava  Zimmermann,  Specimen  Zool.  Geog.,  p.  496,  1777.    Baied  on  "yellow 

mole"  of  Pennant;  type  locality,  New  York(7). 
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Talpafima  Zimmermanii,  Specimeii  Zool.  Geog.,  p.  497,  1777.    BMed  on  "Brown 

mole"  of  Pennant;  type  locality,  New  York(?). 
[Talpa]  [ewn}ptea]flava  Gmelin,  Linn.  Syrt.  Nat.,  ed  13,  p.  110, 1788. 
Scalopus  virginianui  Geofiboy,  Gat.  Mamm.  Mna.  Nat.  Hist.  Nat.,  p.  78,  1803.    Type 

locaUty,  Viiginia(?). 
Talpa  cupreata  Rafineeqne,  Pr^is  des  d6couv.  et  travaux  somiologiquefl,  p.  14,  1814. 

Type  locality,  "Atlantic  States"  (eee  Atl.  Jonm.  1832,  p.  61). 
Scalopt  eanadensii  Deemarest,  Mammalogte,  l*"  partie,  p.  156,  1820.    New  name  ior 

Sorex  aquatieus  Linnaeus. 
Scalops  pmnsylvanica  Harlan,  Fauna  Amer.,  p.  83,  1825.    Type  locality  unknown, 

probably  Pennsylvania. 
TalpoMorex  peruylvanica  Lesson,  Manuel  de  Mamm.,  p.  124,  1827. 
Sc[alop8]  aquaticua  Fischer,  8ynop.  Mamm.,  p.  249, 1829. 
Talpa  virgmUma  Blainville  (nee  Talpa  virgmiana  Brisson),  Amudes  Frany.  et  Strang. 

d'Anatet  de  Physiol.,  tome  2,  p.  219,  1838. 
Talpa  sorex  pensylvanicus  Blainville,  Annales  Frang.  et  Strang.  d'Anat.  et  de  Physiol., 

tome  2,  p.  219,  1838.    (In  synonymy.) 
Talpa  (Soc^ops)  VtrginiaTui  Blainville  (nee  Talpa  virginiana  Brisson),  Ost^ographie, 

Atlas  1,  table  dee  planches,  p.  4;  Insectivofes,  pi.  5  (skull),  pi.  9  (teeth),  1839- 

1864. 
Tlalpa]  aqmUoa  Le  Conte,  Ptoc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci*  Philadelphia,  vol.  6,  1853,  p.  327, 

1854. 
Scalops  aquatieus  aquaticua  True,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  7,  1884,  p.  606,  1885. 
Sealopus  aquaticus  Oberholser,  Mammals  and  Summer  Birds  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina (publ.  by  Biltmoro  Forest  School,  Biltmore,  N.  C),  p.  3,  June  30,  1905. 
Scalopus  acquaticus  (sic)  Hahn,  Pr6c.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  32,  p.  464,  1907. 
Scalpas  (sic)  oquaHcus  Brooks,  Rept.  W.  Va.  Board  Agric,  1910,  p.  28,  1911. 
Scahpue  aqtuUicu*  aquaticus  Miller,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Bui.  79,  p.  7,  December  31, 1912. 

Type  locality. — ^Fhiladelphiay  Pennsylyania. 

Geographic  range. — ^Eastern  United  States  from  eastern  and  south- 
em  Massachusetts,  southeastern  New  York,  and  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, south  through  Virginia,  and  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
south  through  western  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee. 

General  characters. — Size  medium;  color  dark;  skull  high,  heavy, 
and  angular;  rostrum  truncate;  dentition  moderate. 

Color. — Fresh  winter  pelage:  Back  fuscous,  fuscous-black,  or  blackish 
brown,  becoming  paler  (drab-gray)  on  nose  and  ankles;  fur  at  base 
of  hairs  dark  neutral  gray;  underparts  slightly  paler  than  back, 
usually  showing  more  neutral  gray  of  base  of  hairs  and  frequently 
tinged  ventrally  with  mummy  brown  or  fuscous.  Summer  peUige: 
Slightly  paler  than  in  winter,  usually  more  brownish;  back  sepia, 
fuscous,  or  fuscous-black;  underparts  paler  than  back,  more  grayish 
and  usually  tinged  on  chest  with  mummy  brown  or  sepia.  Young: 
More  grayish  than  adults  and  seldom,  if  ever,  tinged  ventrally  wiUi 
brown. 

ShuU. — ^Medium  in  size,  angular,  much  constricted  interorbitally 
and  usually  somewhat  depressed  postorbitally,  slightly  swollen 
supraorbitally;  mastoids  moderately  heavy;  interparietal  narrow; 
9e5490-.i5 3 
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coronoid  process  and  an^e  of  mandible  broad  and  heavy,  the  former 
usually  with  a  small  mammiform  process  on  posterior  border;  teeth 
medium. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  2  adult  males  from  type  locality: 
Total  length,  182.5  (180-185);  taU  vertebrae,  29.5  (28-31);  hind  foot, 
21  (21-21).  Average  of  2  adult  females  from  type  locality:  154.5 
(154-155);  23  (23-23);  19.5  (19-20).  Average  of  15  adult  males 
from  Washington,  D.C.:  163.4  (154-175);  26.5  (22-29);  19.8(18-21). 
Average  of  8  adult  females  from  Washington,  D.  C:  152.6  (146-168); 
26  (21-28);  19  (18-20).  Average  of  6  adult  males  from  Wareham, 
Mass.:  159.8  (154-167);  26.3  (21.5-30);  19.9  (19.6-21).  ShnU: 
Average  of  3  skulls  of  adult  males  from  type  locality:  Greatest  length, 
35.3  (34.6-35.7);  palatilar  length,  14.8  (14.7-15);  mastoidal  breadth, 
18  (17.8-18.2);  interorbital  breadth,  7.4  (7.3-^7.5);  maxillary  tooth 
row,  10.9  (10.9-11);  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  10.7  (10.6- 
10.8).  Average  of  21  skulls  of  adult  males  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  vicinity:  Greatest  length,  34.3  (33.2-35.6);  palatilar  length, 
14.7  (14.3-15.2);  mastoidal*  breadth,  17.7  (17-18.3);  mterorbital 
breadth,  7.4  (7.2-7.8);  maxillary  tooth  row,  10.8  (10.4-11.3);  man- 
dibular molar-premolar  row,  10.4  (10.1-10.8).  Average  of  15  skulls 
of  adult  females  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  vicinity:  Greatest 
length,  32.9  (32.8-34.2);  palatUar  length,  13.9  (13.5-14.7);  mastoidal 
breadth,  17.1  (16.3-17.5);  interorbital  breadth,  7.4  (7-7.6);  maxil- 
lary tooth  row,  10.4  (10.1-10.8);  mandibular  molar-premolar  row, 
10.2  (9.8-10.4).  Average  of  5  skulls  of  adult  males  from  Wareham, 
Mass.:  Greatest  length,  34.3  (33.8-34.8);  palatilar  length,  14.8 
(14.5-15);  mastoidal  breadth,  18.1  (17.8-18.4);  interorbital  breadth, 
7.7  (7.6-7.7);  maxillary  tooth  row,  11  (10.8-11.2);  mandibular 
molar-premolar  row,  10.7  (10.6-10.8).  Average  of  2  skulls  of  adult 
males  from  Dismal  Swamp  (Wallaceton),  Va. :  Greatest  length,  35.2 
(35.1-35.2);  palatUar  length,  14.8  (14.6-15);  mastoidal  breadth,  18.1 
(18-18.2);  interorbital  breadth,  7.5  (7.4-7.6);  maxillary  tooth  row, 
11.1  (11-11.2);  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  10.7  (10.6-10.7). 
Skull  of  adult  male  from  Roan  Moxmtain,  N.  C. :  Greatest  length,  36. 1 ; 
palatilar  length,  15.5;  mastoidal  breadth,  18.4;  interorbital  breadth, 
7.8;  maxillary  tooth  row,  11.3;  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  11. 

Remarks. — ^The  first  specific  description  of  the  conmion  mole  of 
eastern  United  States  is  that  under  Sorex  aquaHcus  Linnsus;  ^  lin- 
nsBus  places  in  its  synonymy  "  Talpa,  Virginianus,  niger^'  of  Seba;  but 
the  description  and  figure  *  given  by  Seba  seem  to  characterize  the 
European  rather  than  the  American  mole;  the  linnssan  description, 
however,  clearly  refers  to  the  common  mole  of  eastern  America;  as  an 

I  Linnffios,  Syst  Nat.,  ed.  10,  p.  63, 1758. 

*  Seba,  A.,  Thesaurus,  voL  1,  p.  51,  pL  32, 1734.  Seba's  description  of  TaljM  vftgMtmut  niger  became  the 
btsit  for  Shaw's  diagnosis  of  Tolpa  pwjmrateent  (Shaw,  O.,  Oen.  ZooL,  llamm.,  toL  1,  p.  fiU,  1800),  whi^ 
Iftfaenforaasynonymof  3\tf pa  €iirop«i  Linnnos. 
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authority  for  the  habitat  of  the  species,  Linnseius  cites  Eahn,  who  saw 
mole  runways  along  the  Schuylkill  River  near  Philadelphia. 

In  1771  Pennant^  described  two  abnormally  colored  or  faded 
specimens  of  this  species  under  the  names  of  ''Yellow  Mole"  and 
"Brown  Mole";  the  yeflow  mole  became  Tal'pa  europxajlavescens  at 
the  hands  of  Erxleben*  in  1777,  and  the  same  year  Zimmermann* 
named  the  yellow  species  Talpajlava  and  the  brown  one  Talpafusca. 
Geoflfroy  *  described  Scalopua  virginianus  in  1803,  placing  in  synonymy 
under  it  Talpa  virginianus  niger  Seba  and  Sorex  aquaticus  Linnaeus. 

The  description  given  by  Rafinesque  *  of  Tdlpa  cupreata  is  unsatis- 
factory, but  seems  to  apply  to  the  subspecies  S.  a.  o/guaiicns.  The 
synonymy  of  this  form  was  still  further  encumbered  when  Desmarest  • 
proposed  the  name  Scahps  canadensis  in  1820,  apparently  basing  the 
name  upon  "Le  Scalope  du  Canada"  of  Cuvier  and  others.  The  last 
specific  name  added  to  the  synonymy  of  this  form  is  Scalops  pennsyl- 
vanica  Harlan;^.  Harlan  believed  the  structure  of  the  molars  in  the 
specimen  he  described  to  be  different  from  that  of  S,  aquaiicusy  but 
his  description  applies  very  accurately  to  S.  acpiaticus  except  as  to  the 
number  of  teeth,  which  he  states  to  be  forty;  elsewhere,  however,  he 
writes  that  "this  species  corresponds  in  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  its  teeth  with  the  genus  Sadops  of  F.  Cuvier."  • 

Scalopus  aquaticus  aquaticus,  the  common  mole  of  northeastern 
United  States,  in  full  winter  pelage  is  the  darkest  of  the  genus.  It  is 
subject  to  slight  local  variations  in  size  and  color,  and  even  in  cranial 
characters,  which,  were  they  constant  over  any  considerable  geo- 
graphic range,  might  be  considered  differential  enough  for  subspecific 
recognition.  Specimens  from  Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nantucket 
Islands  and  from  the  mainland  of  southeastern  Massachusetts  aver- 
age very  slightly  paler  and  smaller  than  typical  aquaticuSf  and  their 
skulls  are  slightly  shorter  and  relatively  broader  than  those  from 
the  type  Iboality.  Specimens  from  Liberty  Hill,  Conn.,  average 
large;  eastern  New  York  specimens  are  much  like  those  from  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  iPa.,  while  those  from  Long  Island  are  very 
slightly  smaller  and  possibly  more  grayish.  Toward  the  south  aqua- 
ticus gradually  decreases  in  size,  intergrading  with  8.  a,  JtoweUi  in 
northern  and  western  North  Carolina.  A  large  series  from  the 
District  of  Colimibia  averages  smaller  than  specimens  from  the 
type  region,  but  in  all  essential  characters  except  size  they  are 

I  Pennant,  T.,  Qaadnipeds,  1771.    The  writer  has  not  had  access  to  this  publication,  bnt  presumes  the 
descriptions  are  about  the  same  as  those  in  Pennant's  History  of  Quadrupeds,  ed.  3,  voL  2,  pp.  230, 232, 1793. 
»  Erxleben,  J.  C.  P.,  Syst.  Reg.  Anim.,  p.  118, 1777. 
«  Zimmermann,  E.  A.  W„  Spec.  ZooL  Oeog.,  pp.  496-407, 1777. 
« Oeofflroy  Saint  Hilaire,  B.,  Cat  Manun.  ICus.  Nat  Hist  Nat,  p.  78, 1808. 

*  Rafinesque,  C.  8.,  Pr6cis  des  d^couv.  et  trav.  somiolog.,  p.  14, 1814. 

•  Desmarest,  A.  O.,  Mammalogle,  part  1,  p.  155, 1820. 

*  Harlan,  R.,  Fauna  Amer.,  p.  33, 1825. 

•  Hailan,  loo.  dt,  p.  84, 1825. 
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typical  of  aqucUicus.  Dismal  Swamp,  Va.,  prodhces  a  mole  which 
is  as  large  as  the  typical  form  and  has  a  little  more  tendency  toward 
a  mummy  brown  shade  on  the  back.  Material  from  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  region  is  entirely  too  scarce  to  determine  the  exact 
relationship  and  area  of  intergradation  of  aquoHcus  with  8.  a.  rnachri- 
nus;  a  specimen  from  Roan  Mountain,  N.  C,  shows  a  very  slight 
approach  toward  machrinus  in  size.  A  skin  without  skull  from 
Walden  Ridge,  Tenn.,  is  here  rather  arbitrarily  referred  to  aquaUcus 
on  acxK)unt  of  its  size  and  color. 
Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  322,  as  follows: 

Coxmeetieat:  Coe  Cob,  3;  East  Hartford,  2;  Liberty  Hill,  6.i 

District  of  Columbia:  Waahington,  72. 

Xaryland:  Anne  Arundel  County,  2;  Baltimore,  2;  Berwyn,  2;  Branchville,  5; 
Cabin  John,  1;  Capitol  View,  1;  Chesapeake  Beach,  1;  Chevy  Chase,  1;  High- 
land, 1;  Howard  County,  1;  Landover,  1;  Laurel,  11;  Mount  Rainier,  1; 
Plummer's  Island,  1;  RockvUle,  2;  Seven  Locks,  1;  Silver  Spring,  1;  Wood- 
side,  5. 

Mawaehoaetta;  Holyoke,  1;>  Middleboro,  1;  Nantucket,  6;*  Waieham,  32;^ 
West  Tiabury,  4.1 

New  JenMj:  Alton,  1;  Audubon,  6;'  Englewood,  1;'  Fairhaven,  1;*  Haddon- 
field,  S.« 

New  Yoxk:  Brooklyn,  1;  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  If  Cypress  Hills,  If  Dobb's 
Ferry,  1;  Dunwoodie,  1;'  Hastings,  Westchester  County,  6ff*  Lake  Grove, 
16;  Locust  Valley,  1;*  Long  IsUnd,  If  Mount  Sinai,  2;*  New  Rochelle,  1;* 
New  York  City,  17,*»»*  Pelham  Manor,  1,*»  Oyster  Bay,  1;  Piermont,  1;» 
Rye,  If  Sing  Sing,  15;  Southhampton,  1;  Tarrytown  Heights,  2.* 

North  Carolina:  Asheville,  I,*'  Buncombe  County,  2;^  Highlands,  1;  Magnetic 
City,  1;  Roan  Mountain  (altitude  2500  feet),  1;  Weaverville,  8.»'* 

Pennsylvajiia:  Carlisle,  6;  Collingdale,  2f  Delaware  County,  1;  Marple,  1;* 
Mechanicsville,  1;^  Media,  2f  Mifflintown,  1;  Philadelphia  (type  locality),  6.' 

Tennemee:  Blount  County,  1;  Walden  Ridge  (near  Soddy),  1. 

Virginia:  Alexandria  Coimty,  3;  Arlington,  3;  Bristow,  2;  Clark  County,  1; 
Dismal  Swamp,  9;  Eastville,  1;  Falls  Church,  9;  Fort  Myer,  6;  Springvale,  1. 

West  Virginia:  Berkeley  Springs,  1. 

SCALOPUS  AQUATICUS  HOWELLI  Jackscm. 

Howell's  Mole. 

(PI.  I,  fig.  3;  PI.  II,  fig.  2;  R.  Ill,  figs.  2,  2a;  PI.  VI,  fig.  4.) 

Soalopus  aqtuUicus  howelli  Jackson,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  27,  p.  19,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1914. 

Type  hcalUy. — Autaugaville,  Autauga  County^  Alabama. 

Ttjpe  apedmen. — No.  177931,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey 
collection;  <f  adult,  skin  and  skull;  collected  January  4,  1912,  by 
L.  S.  Golsan. 

Geographic  range. — North  Carolina  (except  in  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains), South  Carolina,  northern  Georgia,  thence  southwest  across 

iCoUectkn  Mus.  Camp.  ZooL,  Harvard  CoOsci.  ■  Colkotion  Amer.  ICos.  Nat.  Hist 

tColtectko  Aoad.  Nat  Sd.  PhlhKMphto,  « CoDeotioa  FMd  Mot.  Nat  Hist 
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central  Alabama  and  southern  Mississippi  to  Pensacola  Bay  and  the 
Mississippi  River. 

General  characters. — Intermediate  in  size  between  8.  a,  Ofquaticus 
and  S.  a.  australis;  usuaQy  paler  than  either  (iguaiicus  or  australia; 
skull  flat,  less  angular  than  in  aquaiicus;  rostrum  long  and  narrow. 

Color. — FuU  winter  pelage:  Back  dark  drab,  hair-brown,  or  fus- 
cous, becoming  in  most  specimens  buffy  brown  on  head;  nose  and 
wrists  usually  slightly  suffused  with  ochraceous-tawny  or  cinna- 
mon; underparts  more  grayish  than  back,  usually  much  tinged 
with  Saccardo's  umber  or  tawny-olive.  Fresh  summer  pdage: 
Back  dark  cinnamon-drab  or  drab,  sometimes  with  a  very  slight 
coppery  sheen,  becoming  cinnamon-buff  or  ochraceous-tawny  on 
face;  imderparts  hair-brown  to  neutral  gray,  grading  into  sepia  on 
chest. 

SJcvJl. — Size  mediimi  (smaller  than  that  of  8.  a.  a^qwaticus,  larger 
than  that  of  8.  a.  avMralis)  flat;  rostrum  long  and  narrow;  man- 
dible weak;  coronoid  process  and  angle  of  mandible  weak  and  very 
narrow,  incurved  toward  condyle,  making  superior  and  inferior 
notches  small  and  relatively  deep;  teeth  small. 

Measurements. — ^Type  (adult  male):  Total  length,  152;  tail  verte- 
brae, 20;  hind  foot,  18.  Shull:  Average  of  5  skulls  of  adidt  males 
from  type  locaUty:  Greatest  length,  32.3  (31.8-32.7);  palatilar 
length,  13  (12.7-13.3);  mastoidal  breadth,  16.7  (16.3-17.1);  inter- 
orbital  breadth,  7.2  (7-7.4);  maxillary  tooth  row,  10.1  (10-10.3); 
mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  10.1  (9.9-10.2). 

RemarJcs. — Howdl's  mole  differs  from  both  8.  a.  aquaticus  and 
8.  a.  australis  in  cranial  characters  and  is  not  strictly  intermediate 
between  the  two.  It  shows  slight  local  variations  which  on  account 
of  scarcity  of  material  are  not  fully  imderstood.  Skulls  from  Bay 
St.  Louis  and  Washington,  Miss.,  and  from  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Tammany  Parish,  La.,  have  braincases  higher  and  narrower  than 
typical  specimens,  and  the  rostra  taper  more  gradually;  none  of 
the  skulls,  however,  is  from  a  fully  adult  animal,  and  it  is  possible 
that  age  might  change  this  condition.  Skulls  from  Biloxi,  Cedar- 
bluff,  and  Kemper  Coimty,  Miss.,  are  slightly  heavier  and  more  angu- 
lar than  those  from  the  type  region.  In  northern  North  Carolina 
8.  a.  howeUi  b^ins  to  approach  a^guaticus  in  size.  A  series  of  speci- 
mens from  Yoimg  Harris,  Ga.,  shows  in  color  a  tendency  toward 
aqvxUicus  and  has  skulls  which  in  angularity  and  height  of  braincase 
are  Uke  those  of  aquaticus,  but  which  in  size  and  breadth  of  rostrum 
are  like  those  of  howdli.  A  skin  without  skull  from  Pensacola,  Fla., 
is  indeterminable,  but  is  provisionally  referred  to  howeUi. 

8pecimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  106,  as  follows: 

Alabama:  Ardell,  1;  Aubum,  1;  AutaugaviUe  (type  locality),  15;  Caetleberry, 
2;  Cottondale,  1;  Eutaw,  1;  Greensboro,  3;  Huntsville,  1;  Sand  Mountain 
(near  Carpenter),  3. 
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Florida:  Penaacola,  1. ' 

Georgia:  Columbus,  2;  Cmwfordsville,  1;  Griffin,  1;  Young  Harrif,  12. 
Tioniriana:  New  Oilettifl,  2;  8t  Fxancisville,  1;  St.  Tammany  Pariah,  1.' 
ICflaiMdppi:  Bay  fit  Louis,  8;  Bikxxi,  2;  Cedarfoluff,  1;  Kemper  County,  1; 

Washington,  1. 
Vorth  Carolina:  Apex,  1;*  Bertie  County,  1;^  Jackson,  2;  l^nston,  3;  Mocan, 

Chowan  County,  1;  Raleigh,  23;  Wilkesboro,  1. 
South  Carolina:  Abbeville,  1;«  Beaufort  County,  4;  Calhoun  Falls,!;*  Catawba, 

2;*  Charleston,  1;  Frogmore,  4;  Georgetown,  1;  Oakley,  2;  Society  Hill,  1. 

SCALOPUS  AQUATICUS  AU8TRALIS  (Chapman). 

Florida  Molb. 

(PI.  II,  fig.  3;  PI.  Ill,  figs.  3,  3a;  PL  VI,  fig.  6.) 

Sctdopi  aqitaticuM  australis  Chapman,  Bui.  Amor.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  5,  p.  339, 

December  22, 1893. 
ScalopuM  aquaticuM  auMtralii  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  publ.  105,  zool.  series,  vol.  6, 

p.  470,  1906. 

Type  locality. — Gainesville,  Alachua  County,  Florida. 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  ffj|,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  young  adult, 
sex  unknown,  skin  and  skull;  collected  May  4,  1891,  by  F.  M.  Chap- 
man. 

OeograpTiic  range. — Southeastern  Georgia  and  the  eastern  portion 
of  peninsular  Florida  south  to  Lemon  City. 

Oeneral  characters. — Size  small  (smaller  than  haweUi);  feet  rela- 
tively large;  tail  relatively  short;  skull  short  and  broad  (relatively 
broader  and  higher  than  that  of  TunveUi) ;  teeth  small. 

Color. — Full  winter  pelage:  Back  clove  brown,  mummy  brown,  or 
dark  fuscous,  paler  on  wrists,  slightly  tinged  with  ochraceous-buff  on 
nose;  underparts  similar  to  back  but  showing  more  dark  neutral  gray 
at  base  of  hairs.  Worn  winter  pelage:  Variable;  back  clove  brown  or 
mummy  brown  to  vinaceous-buflf,  drab,  or  drab-gray  with  or  without 
pinkish  buflf  or  ochraceous-buflf  on  nose;  beneath  much  as*above, 
more  grayish. 

ShiU.-SmaSl,  not  angular,  less  constricted  interorbitally  than  in 
S.  a.  aquaticus,  and  not  much  depressed  postorbitally;  mastoids  not 
heavy;  coronoid  process  and  angle  of  mandible  narrow  and  weak,  the 
former  generally  without  mammiform  process  on  posterior  border; 
horizontal  ramus  of  mandible  weak;  teeth  small. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  6  adult  males  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  145  (141-150);  tail  vertebrae,  24.9  (22-28);  hind  foot,  18  (17- 
19).  Average  of  10  adult  females  from  type  locality:  138.8  (131-148); 
22.6  (21-26) ;  17.3  (16-18).  SJcuU:  Average  of  6  skulls  of  adult  males 
from  type  locality:  Greatest  length,  31.7  (31.3-32);  palatilar  length, 
12.9  (12.4-13.3);    mastoidal   breadth,    16.6  (16-16.8);   interorbital 

1  CoUectloQ  ICus.  Comp.  ZooL,  Harvard  CoUege.        «  CoUMtian  Field  ICus.  Nat  Hist 
s  CoUectloQ  Amer.  Mas.  Nat  Hist.  « Coltootion  Uniy.  If  icbiean  Mas. 
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breadth,  7.2  (7.1-7.3);  maxillary  tooth  row,  9.9  (9.6-10.3);  mandib- 
ular molar-premolar  row,  9.6  (9.4-9.8).  Average  of  11  skulls  of 
adult  females  from  type  locality:  Greatest  length,  30.4  (29.5-30.8) 
pal^tilar  length,  12.4  (12-12.7);  mastoidal  breadth,  16.1  (15.6t16.4) 
interorbital  breadth,  7  (6.7-7.3);  maxillary  tooth  row,  9.6  (9.4-9.7) 
mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  9.4  (9.2-9.6). 

Remarks. — ^The  small  size  of  S.  a.  avstrdlia,  together  with  its  relatively 
short,  broad,  and  high  skull,  readily  distinguish  it  from  S.  a.  hnveUi, 
its  nearest  relative  toward  the  north.  Its  characters  are  retained  very 
constantly  throughout  most  of  its  geographic  range.  Skulls  of  speci- 
mens froqi  St.  Catherines  Island,  Ga.,  are  actually  and  rdatively  longer 
than  those  of  typical  auatrdUa^  and  in  this  respect  approach  homUi; 
in  other  characters  the  skulls  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of 
typical  attstrdlia;  in  color  these  specimens  are  inseparable  from  atts^ 
trdlis.  A  similar  though  less  marked  tendency  toward  hcweUi  is 
noticeable  in  specimens  from  Ossabaw  Island  and  Barrington,  Ga. 
South  of  the  type  locality  austrdlia  decreases  slightly  in  size;  speci- 
mens from  OdiL  Lodge  and  Lemon  City,  Fla.,  are  of  minimum  size 
and  average  very  slightly  smaller  and  darker  than  those  from  the  type 
region. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  115,  as  follows: 

Florida:  Canaveral,  1;  East  Micco,  2;*  Enterprise,  6;^'•E^lstis,  1;  Gainee- 
viUe  (type  locality),  25;  Georgiana,  1;  Indian  River,  1;  Jacksonville,  3;  Lake 
Harney,  3;  Lake  Worth,  1;  Lemon  City,  1;  Lynne,  6;  New  Berlin,  6;  *»» 
Micanopy,  2;  Oak  Lodge  (East  Peninsula  opposite  Micco),  21;'  Orange  Ham- 
mock, Kisaimmee  River,  1;  Saint  Augustine,  1;  Saint  Charles  Creek,  1;' 
West  Jupiter,  l.« 

C^eoxgiA:  Barrington,  2;'  Cumberland  Island,  2;*  Hursmans  Lake,  10;'  Mont- 
gomery, 3;'  Nashville,  1;  Ossabaw  Island,  4;»  Pinetucky,  3;'  Saint  Cath- 
erines Island,  5;'  Saint  Simons  Island,  1;  Sterling,  1.' 

SCALOPUS  AQUATICUS  ANASTASJE  (Bangs). 

Anastasia  Island  Mole. 

(PI.  II,  fig.  4.) 

Scalops  aruutasK  Bangs,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  28,  p.  212,  1898. 
Sccdopt  aruutatix  (sic/ Elliot,  Field  Colimib.  Mus.,  publ.  45,  zool.  series,  vol.  2,  p.  391, 

1901. 
Sealopus  anasta»x  Cory,  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  publ.  153,  zool.  series,  vol.  11,  p.  438, 

June,  1912. 

Type  localiiy. — ^Point  Romo,  Anastasia  Island,  Florida. 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  7192,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Harvard  College, 
Bangs  collection;  ^  adult,  skin  and  skull;  collected  February  16, 
1897,  by  Outram  Bangs. 

Geographic  range. — ^Anastasia  Island,  Fla. 

1  Collection  Amer.  lias.  Nat  Hist   <  CoDectkm  Field  ICiu.  Nat.  Hist   «  CoUeotion  ICos.  Comp.  Zool. 
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General  eharacUre. — Sizo  of  8.  a.  austrolis:  Fore  feetrelatiyely  large, 
nails  long  and  heavy;  skull  short,  massive;  mastoids,  heavy;  rostrum 
short. 

Color. — Late  winter  pelage:  Back  golden  sepia;  face,  chin,  and 
wrists  bright  zinc  orange;  underparts  Sudan  brown.  Worn  winter 
pelage:  Paler  than  in  late  winter  pelage  with  less  golden  and  zinc 
•range,  and  showing  more  light  neutral  gray  of  base  of  hairs. 

SJcvJl. — Small,  short,  and  heavy,  narrow  through  mastoids;  mas- 
toids heavy;  rostrum  short;  mandible  heavy;  coronoid  process  fmd 
angle  of  mandible  short ;  ascending  ramus  wide;  superior  notch  shallow. 

MeasuremerUa. — Average  of  2  adult  males  from  type  locality:  Total 
length,  137.6  (134-141);  tail  vertebr®,  21.8  (21-22.6);  hmd  foot,  17.8 
(17.6-18).  SJcvU:  Average  of  2  skulls  of  adult  males  from  type 
locality:  Greatest  length,  31.6  (31.4-31.6);  palatilar  length,  12.8 
(12.6-12.9);  mastoidal  breadth,  16.6  (16.4-16.6)  ;interorbital  breadth, 
7.1  (7-7.1);  maxillary  tooth  row,  10  (9.9-10);  mandibular  molar- 
premolar  row,  9.7  (9.6-9.8). 

RemarJes. — ^Four  of  the  eight  moles  examined  from  Anastasia  Island 
are  topotypes  in  the  Bangs  collection  and  were  collected  by  Outram 
Bangs,  February  12-16,  1895;  the  other  four  are  in  the  Field  Museum 
and  were  collected  by  Thaddeus  Surber  at  Elspanita,  Anastasia  Island, 
January  26-29,  1901.  The  two  series  are  very  unlike.  The  speci- 
mens collected  at  Espanita  have  no  orange  or  golden  suffusions  and 
can  not  be  separated  by  skin  characters  from  S.  a.  australis  of  the 
mainland;  the  skulls,  however,  are  shorter  than  those  of  typical 
auetrdlie  and  have  shorter  rostra  and  slightly  heavier  mastoids,  and 
in  these  characters  are  more  Uke  those  of  8.  a.  anastasse.  In  a  letter, 
in  regard  to  these  specimens,  dated  August  19,  1913,  Surber  states: 

''Espanita''  was  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Middleton  (a  Georgian)  located  weU  toward  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  about  15  milee  south  of  St.  Augustine,  on  the  Matanzas 
River  side  of  island.  Most  of  my  work  was  done  in  the  vicinity  of  his  house,  near 
which  I  was  camped.  ♦  *  *  In  the  flesh  I  could  never  detect  any  difference 
between  these  island  moles  and  those  from  the  mainland.  *  *  *  There  were  no 
towns  nor  villages  on  the  island  during  my  visit  in  1901,  so  that  I  was  totced  to  use  this 
designation  (Espanita)  for  the  locality.  Mr.  Bangs's  specimens  came  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  island,  I  believe,  but  two  or  three  mUes  from  where  these  were  secured. 

Bangs,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  October  23,  1913,  referring  to  the 
locality  where  Surbw  collected,  states: 

I  am  quite  sure  *  *  *  that  that  part  of  the  island  is  quite  different  from  where 
I  was.  He  got  Peromyteui  floridanus  where  he  was.  In  the  parts  of  the  island  I 
worked  I  never  saw  it  at  aU  though  I  trapped  hundreds  of  smaU  mammals.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  country  suitable  to  it.  Where  I  caught  my  moles  they  were  not  common. 
They  were  in  the  salt  flats  and  low  sandy  stretches,  where  their  long  tunnels  extended 
about  in  the  white  sand  and  through  the  flats.  There  was  very  little  v^etation 
here  except,  of  course,  "sea  oats." 
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All  the  specimens  from  Anastasia  Island  are  here  provisionally 
called  anastcbsst,  although  ^ditional  material  may  result  in  some 
change  of  decision.  Were  the  specimens  from  Espanita  older  indi- 
viduals; their  skulls  might  be  inseparable  from  those  from  Point 
Romo.  The  topotype  series  was  taken  about  two  weeks  later  in  the 
year  than  that  from  Espanita.  Two  weeks  is  a  short  time  for  changes 
in  the  pelage,  yet  such  changes  are  apparently  rapid  in  SeaUypua^  and 
it  would  not  be  entirely  impossible  for  the  full  winter  pelage  of  the 
mole  at  Espanita  to  develop  before  molting  into  a  pelage  similar  to 
that  of  the  topotype  series. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  niunber,  8,  as  follows: 

Florida:  Espanita,  Anastasia  Island,  4;'  Point  Romo  (type  locality),  Anastasia 
Island,  4.» 

SCALOPUS  AQUATTCUS  PARVUS  (Rhoads). 

LlTTLS  MOLB. 

(PI.  II,  fig.  5;  PI.  Ill,  figs.  4,  4a.) 

8e<dops  parvuM  Rhoads,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  1894,  p.  157,  1894. 
[Scalops]  [aquaiieiui]  jxxnna  Elliot,  Field  Golumb.  Mus.,  publ.  45,  zool.  series,  vol.  2, 
p.  390, 1901. 

Type  locality. — ^Tarpon  Springs,  HiUsboro  County,  Florida. 

Type  specimen. — No.  8468,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia  (No.  1468, 
Rhoads  collection);  9  adult,  skin  and  skull;  collected  December  24, 
1893,  by  W.  S.  Dickinson. 

Geographic  range. — Region  north  of  Tampa  Bay,  in  Hillsboro  and 
Pasco  Coimties,  Fla. 

Oeneral  characters. — Smallest  of  the  genus;  tail  relatively  short, 
shorter  than  that  of  8.  a.  australis;  color  much  like  ausiralis;  skull 
small,  weak;  rostrum  very  narrow  (narrower  than  that  of  OAistralis). 

Color. — FuU  winter  pelage:  Much  like  corresponding  pelage  of  S.  a. 
australis;  back  sepia  or  dark  sepia,  becoming  pinkish  cinnamon  or 
ochraceous-buff  on  nose;  underparts  slightly  paler  than  back  and 
showing  dark  neutral  gray  of  base  of  hairs,  sometimes  tinged  with 
cinnamon-brown. 

ShuU. — ^like  that  of  8.  a.  ausiralis  but  smaller,  weaker,  and  with 
rostrum  actually  and  relatively  narrower;  teeth  small. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  3  adult  males  from  Port  Tampa  City, 
Fla.:  Total  length,  134.3  (131-136);  tail  vertebrae,  19.7  (19-20.5); 
hind  foot,  16.8  (16.5-17).  ShuU:  Average  of  3  skulls  of  adult  males 
from  Port  Tampa  City,  Fla.:  Greatest  length,  30.6  (30.2-31.2); 
palatilar  length,  12.7  (12.5-12.9);  mastoidal  breadth,  15.7  (15.5- 
15.8);  interorbital  breadth,  7.1  (7.1-7.3);  maxillary  tooth  tow,  9.8 

>  CoUectkm  7Md  ICus.  Nat.  Hist.  *  CoUectian  Uu?.  Comp.  Zocd,  Harvard  CoUege. 
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(9.6-10);  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  9.7  (9.5-10).  SkuU  of 
type  (probably  a  female,  thou^  sexed  '*male"  by  collector):  G^-eat- 
est  length,  29.3;  palatilar  length,  11.9;  mastoidal  breadth,  15.1 ;  inter- 
orbital  breadth,  6.6;  maxillary  tooth  row,  9.2;  mandibular  molar- 
premolar  row,  9.2. 

Remarks. — The  original  description  of  this  form  was  based  upon  a 
single  specimen  which  was  unique  in  collections  for  several  years. 
True,'  on  account  of  insufficient  material,  placed  parvus  in  question- 
able synonymy  under  S.  a.  avstraliSy  where  it  has  since  remained. 
The  number  of  specimens  now  available  from  the  type  region  is  far 
from  satisfactory,  but  they  show  characters  sufficient  to  warrant 
their  separation  from  aiistralis.  The  type  of  S.  a.  parvus  is  in  worn 
pelage;  True  *  was  inclined  to  beheve  on  accoimt  of  the  appearance 
of  the  skin  and  the  pecuUarly  worn  state  of  the  teeth  that  the  mole 
had  been  kept  in  confinement;  there  appears  no  reason  for  such  a 
conclusion,  however,  the  wear  in  the  teeth  and  pelage  of  the  type 
being  nothing  which  might  not  occur  in  the  normal  habitat  of  the 
mole.  Three  males  from  Port  Tampa  City,  Fla.,  while  distinctly  dif- 
ferent from  australis,  do  not  appear  to  be  the  extreme  type  of  parvus; 
unfortunately,  however,  the  only  specimens  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  type  locaUty,  except  the  type,  are  young. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  nimiber,  9,  as  follows: 

Florida:  Belleair,  2;  Port  Richey,  1;'  Seven  OakB,  1;  *  Port  Tampa  City,  3;» 
Tarpon  Springs  (type  locality),  2.* 

SCALOPUS  AQUATICUS  MACHRINUS  (Raflneeque). 

Prairie  Mole. 

(PL  II,  fig.  6;  PI.  VI,  fig.  6.) 

Ttilpa  maehrina  Rafineeque,  Atlantic  Joum.,  vol.  1,  p.  61, 1832. 

Talpa  Bericea  Rafineeque,  Atlantic  Joum.,  vol.  1,  p.  61,  1832.    Type  locality  near 

Nicholasville  and  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
Scalops  argerUatus  Audubon  &  Bachman,  Joum.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Philadelphia,  vol.  8, 

p.  292, 1842.    Type  locality  southern  Michigan. 
Talpa  PennanHi  Le  Conte,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Philadelphia,  vol.  6,  1863,  p.  327, 

1854.    Type  locality  unknown. 
Scalopi  aquatieus  argerUatus  Coues,  Bui.  U.  S.  Geol.  d  Qeog.  Suit.  Ten,,  vol.  3,  p. 

633, 1877. 
Scalops  (aquatieus  var.)  argentatui  Henick,  Mamm.  of  Minnesota,  Geol.  d  Nat. 

Hist.  Surv.  Minnesota.    Bui.  7,  p.  54, 1892. 
Scalops  aquaticu*  machrinus  Tme,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  vol.  19,  p.  20,  December  21, 

1896. 
Scalopus  aquaticus  mackrinus  Elliot,  Field  Golumb.  Mus.,  publ.  106,  zool.  series,  vol. 

6,  p.  470, 1905. 

1  True,  F.  W.,  Proc.  TJ.  S.  Nat.  ICiu.,  yd.  19,  p.  21, 1806.    « C«UeotioD  of  Harttey  H.  T.  Jackson. 

s  Trae,  ioc.  cit.,  p.  34, 1806.  »  OoUectkm  Mas.  Comp.  Zod,  Harvard  OoUec*. 

■  CoUectloo  Acad.  Nat.  8cL  Phlladtlphia. 
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Type  hcality.—  Lexington,  Fayette  County,  Kentucky. 

Type  specimen. — None  known  to  exist. 

Geographic  range. — ^Eastern  Iowa,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  from  western  Wisconsin, 
northern  Illinois,  southern  Michigan,  southwestern  Ontario  (Point 
Pelee),  and  northern  Ohio,  south  to  central  Tennessee. 

General  characters. — ^Largest  of  the  genus;  tail  relatively  long; 
color  paler  than  that  of  S.  a.  a^^pioMcys  and  usually  more  reddish 
brown;  skull  flat,  broad,  heavy,  and  angular;  rostrum  massive; 
teeth  very  large. 

Color. — FvU  winter  pelage:  Above,  sepia,  mummy  brown,  or  hair- 
brown,  occasionally  showing  pinkish  buff  or  cinnamon-buff  on  nose; 
underparts  more  grayish  than  back  and  usually  tinged  with  Front's 
brown  or  cirmamon-brown.  Summer  pelage:  Slightly  paler  than 
winter  pelage  and  usually  more  grayish. 

SJcvU. — ^Large,  broad,  angular,  and  massive;  mastoids  very 
massive;  rostrum  large;  coronoid  process  and  m^e  of  mandible 
heavy,  the  former  frequently  with  a  distinct  secondary  process  on 
posterior  margin;  dentition  very  heavy. 

MeasvremerUs. — ^Adult  male  from  type  locality:  Total  length,  208; 
tail  vertebrae,  38;  hind  foot,  24.  Adult  male  from  Midway,  Ky.: 
190;  29;  22.5.  Adult  female  from  Midway,  Ky.,  176;  27;  22.  Average 
of  3  adult  males  from  Warsaw,  111.,  199  (194-206),  35.7  (31-38). 
Skull:  Adult  male  from  Midway,  Ky.:  Greatest  length,  39.1; 
palatilar  length,  16.7;  mastoidal  breadth,  20.7;  interorbital  breadth, 
8.2;  maxillary  tooth  row,  12.2;  mandibular  molar-premolar  row, 
11.6.  Skull  of  adult  female  from  Midway,  Ky.:  Greatest  length, 
37.7;  palatilar  length,  16.2;  mastoidal  breadth,  19.2;  interorbital 
breaddi,  7.7;  maxillary  tooth  row*  12.1;  mandibular  molar-premolar 
row,  11.7.  Average  of  5  skulls  of  adult  males  from  Warsaw,  HI.: 
Greatest  length,  39.2  (38.8-39.5);  palatilar  length,  16.8  (16.6-17); 
mastoidal  breadth,  20.5  (20.3-20.7);  interorbital  breadth,  7.9 
(7.7-8.1);  maxillary  tooth  row,  12.4  (11.9-12.6);  mandibular  molar- 
premolar  row,  12  (11.&-12.2). 

RemarJcs. — ^The  name  Talpa  Truichrina  Rafinesque  ^  and  the  earliest 
description  of  this  form  were  apparently  lost  to  science  from  shortly 
after  they  were  published  xmtil  True'  resurrected  them  in  1896; 
Rafinesque  very  accurately  describes  the  form  and  distinctly  indi- 
cates ''near  Lfcxington"  as  the  locality  where  the  species  occurred. 
In  the  same  publication  Rafinesque  describes  another  mole,  ''found  in 
woods  near  Nicholasville  and  Harrodsburg,"  imder  the  name  Talpa 
sericea;  *  his  second  species  is  clearly  the  yotmg  of  his  Talpa  m4ichrina. 
Audubon  and  Bachman  ^  described  a  mole  from  southern  Michigan, 

1  Raflnesqne,  C.  S.,  Atlantic  Jonrn.,  yol.  1,  p.  61, 1832. 

*  True,  F.  W.,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  toI.  19,  p.  20, 1896. 

•  Rafinesque,  loo.  dt.,  p.  62, 1832. 

« Andnbon  and  Baohman,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat  8cL  Philadelphia,  vol.  8,  p.  292, 1842. 
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in  1842,  under  the  name  Scalops  argenUUus;  although  Michigan  speci- 
mens of  Scahpxis  average  slightly  smaller  than  typical  S.  a.  nuichrinvs, 
and  possibly  also  slightly  paler,  the  difference  is  insufficient  for  sub- 
specific  recognition.  Le  Conte  ^  in  1854  described  a  mole  imder  the 
name  oi  Talpa  pennantii  which  he  seemed  to  beUeve  was  the  yellow 
mole  erf  Pennant;  Pennant's  yellow  mole,  however,  received  Latin 
binomial  designation  as  early  as  1777 '  and  is  purely  a  synonym  of 
8.  a.  aquoHcus.  Le  Conte  states  in  his  description  of  T.  pennantii 
that  it  '^differs  from  8.  aquaticvs  in  being  much  larger  (equal  in  size 
to  Talpa  europsea)  and  in  having  much  larger  anterior  feet.'''  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  specimen  he  had  in  hand  was  probably 
8.  a.  machrinus. 

This  large  mole  retains  its  characters  with  remarkable  r^ularity 
throughout  its  range.  Specimens  from  the  Mississippi  Basin  in 
western  Wisconsin,  as  far  north  as  Prescott,  Pierce  Coxmty,  are 
as  large  as  specimens  from  the  tjrpe  r^on,  if  not  slightly  larger; 
specimens  from  eastern  Iowa  are  indistinguishable  from  specimens 
from  Kentucky.  The  color  tends  to  become  more  grayish  in  northern 
and  western  Illinois  and  in  western  Wisconsin,  possibly  indicating  an 
approach  toward  8.  a.  machrinoides.  Moles  from  Big  Sandy  and 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  have  somewhat  weaker  dentition  than  typical 
fnachrinvs  but  do  not  differ  essentially  in  other  respects. 

8pecimen8  examined. — ^Total  number,  159,  as  follows: 

Illinois:  Alton,  2;  Belleville,  1;  Calhoun,  3;^  Chicago,  9;*  Fremont,  1;  Hamilton, 
1;  Joliet,  1;*  Olive  Branch,  1;*  Olney,  5;  Ozark,  1;*  P^kersbuig,  2;  Ravens- 
wood,  !;•  Richland  Comity,  7;  Riehl  Station,  1;  Rosiclare,  1;*  "Southern 
lUinoifl,'*  3;  Union  County,  2;  Warsaw,  18. 

Indiana;  Denver,  2;*  Effner,  Newton  County,  1;  Fort  Wayne,  1;  Lake  Maxin- 
kuckee,  3;  Madison,  1;  New  Lebanon,  1;  Waterloo,  2;  West  Baden,  2;»  Wheat- 
land, 2. 

Iowa:  HiUsboro,  1;  KnoxviUe,  1.* 

Kentucky:  Eubanks,  1;  Lexington  (type  locality),  1;  Midway,  3. 

Michigan:  Ann  Arbor,  2;*  Chelsea,  1;*  Denton,  2;*  Flushing,  3;^  Greenfield,  1;« 
Holland,  1;^  Lansing,  1;^  Manchester,  1;  Milan,  1;*  Portage  Lake,  11;^ 
Saline,  1. 

Ohio:  Cleveland,  1;  Fairfield  Coimty,  1;  MadisonviUe,  3;  Salem,  1. 

Ontario:  Point  Pelee,  25.*'  • 

Tennessee:  Big  Sandy,  1;  ClarksviUe,  1;  Nashville,  3;^  Tennessee  River,  1. 

Wisconsin:  Camp  Douglas,  2;  Duiand,  1;  Fountain  City,  4;«  Maiden  Rock,  3;« 
Prescott,  1;*  Wyalusing,  4.* 

1  Le  Conte,  Joseph,  Pioc.  Acad.  Nat.  Scl.,  Philadelphia,  vol.  6, 1853,  p.  327,  ISM. 
s  Talpa  eurojOBaflavefeeM  Erzleben  (Syst.  Reg.  Anim.,  p.  118  >kDd  Taipafiiva  Zinunennaiiii  (Spec  ZooL 
Oeog.  p.  497). 

•  Le  Conte,  loo.  dt. 

«  CoUectioii  Unhr.  Michigan  Mas. 
»  Collection  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist 

•  CoUectioii  Milwaukee  Public  Mus. 

'  Collection  of  Hartley  H.  T.  Jackson. 

•  Collection  Victoria  Mem.  Mas. 

•  Collection  o(W.  B.  Saunders,  London,  Ontario. 
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SCALOPUS  AQUATICUS  MACHRINOIDES  Jackaon. 

MuflouBi  Vallby  Molb. 

(PL  II,  fig.  7.) 

8cdlopu8  aqtuUicus  machrinoideB  Jackaon,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  27,  p.  19, 
February  2, 1914. 

Type  locality. — ^Manhattaii,  Riley  Comity^  Kansas. 

Type  specimen. — No.  169717,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey 
collection;  s  adult,  skin  and  skull;  collected  June  1,  1010,  by 
W.  E.  Berg. 

Geographic  range. — ^West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  except  eastern 
Iowa,  from  central  Minnesota,  southeastern  South  Dakota,  and  the 
eastern  border  of  Nebraska,  south  through  northeastern  Kansas  to 
extreme  northern  Arkansas. 

General  cTiaractera. — Size  large,  exceeded  only  by  S.  a.  machrirma; 
color  more  grayish  than  machrinus;  skull  heavy,  angular,  smaller 
than  that  of  rnxichrimiaj  with  a  shorter  rostrum,  and  relatively  smaller 
inferior  mandibular  notch. 

Color. —  Winter  pelage:  Upperparts  ranging  from  bister  to  clove 
brown,  becoming  paler  on  face  and  wrists;  underparts  slightly  paler 
than  back,  and  usually  showing  more  slate  color  of  base  of  hairs, 
washed  ventraUy  with  raw  umber  or  mummy  brown.  Summer  pelage: 
Upperparts  light  drab,  drab,  or  wood  brown,  paler  on  face,  nose,  and 
ankles;  beneath  slightly  paler  than  back,  more  grayish. 

ShuU. — ^Most  nearly  like  that  of  8.  a.  m^achrin/as  but  smaller,  with 
a  relatively  shorter  rostrum;  ascending  ramus  of  mandible  not  so 
heavy  as  in  machrinus,  and  inferior  mandibular  notch  smaller; 
rostrum  short  and  broad;  molariform  dentition  very  heavy. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  3  adult  males  from  Elk  River,  Minn.: 
Total  length,  172  (168-178);  tail  vertebrae,  30  (27-32);  hind  foot, 
22.2  (22-22.6).  Average  of  3  adult  females  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  Bismarck,  Mo.,  and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa:  181  (180-182);  32 
(3 1-33) ;  22.3  (22-23) .  ShuU:  Average  of  3  skulls  of  adult  males  from 
typelocaUty:  Greatest  length,  37.1  (36.2-37.7);  palatilar  length,  15.3 
(15.2-15.5);  mastoidal  breadth,  19.4  (19.3-19.5);  interorbital  breadth, 
8  (7.9-8.1);  maxillary  tooth  row,  12  (11.8-12.1);  mandibular  molar- 
premolarrow,  11.8  (11.5-12).  , 

RemarJcs. — ^The  Mississippi  River  separates  the  range  of  S.  a. 
TYvachrinus  from  that  of  S.  a.  machrinoides  except  for  a  short  distance 
where  the  former  extends  into  Iowa.  Specimens  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
are  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  two  forms,  being  larger  than 
typical  machrinoiies  and  having  relatively  longer  rostra.  Toward 
the  north  (Elk  River,  Minn.),  m/ichrinoides  decreases  slightly  in  size; 
along  the  western  border  of  its  range  it  intergrades  with  S.  a.  caryi, 
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specimens  from  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  being  smaller  and  paler  than  typical 
machrinaides,  while  those  from  Vermilion,  S.  Dak.,  though  large,  are 
distinctly  paler  than  the  typical  form  and  have  higher,  more  rounded 
skulls.  Two  specimens  from  Carthage,  Mo.,  and  one  from  Winslow, 
Ark.,  are  smaller  than  specimens  from  the  type  r^on,  and  hare 
smaller  teeth  and  narrower  rostra;  the  heavy  mastoids  and  the 
massive  skulls  are  much  as  in  machrincidea.  A  series  from  Greenway, 
Ark.,  shows  a  very  slight  approach  toward  S.  a.  pvlcher  in  color  and 
width  of  rostrum,  but  is  easily  referable  to  mackrinaides. 
Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  77,  as  follows: 


Greenway,  7;*  Window,  1. 
Iowa:  Council  Blulfii,  1. 
Kanaaa;  Burlington,  1;  Fort  Leavenworth,  4;  Minhatlaii  (type  locality),  6; 

Neosho  FaUb,  2;  Onaga,  2;  Stillwater  Creek,  1. 
ICiimeaota:  Elk  River,  4;  Fort  Snelling,  2. 
Hiaaouri:  Binnarck,  1;  Carthage,  2;'  Chadeeton,  1;  Columbia^  11;  Ind^)end- 

ence,  1;  Marble  Hill,  1;  St.  Louis,  7;  Stotesbury,  9.* 
Nebraska:  Everett,  1;  Fori  Crook,  2;«  Lancaster  County,  1;^  Lincoln,  5;' 

Perch,  I.* 
South  Dakota:  Big  Sioux  River  (at  mouth),  1;  Vermillion,  2.* 

SCALOPUS  AQUATICUS  PULCHER  Jackson. 

Abkansas  Molb. 

(PL  II,  fig.  8.) 

Sealopui  aquatieM  pukher  Jackson,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  toL  27,  p.  19,  Feb- 
ruary 2, 1914. 

Type  locality. — Delight,  Pike  County,  Arkansas. 

Type  specimen.— Ifo.  170698,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey 
collection;  S  adult,  skin  and  skuU;  collected  January  20,  1911,  by 
W.  G.  Savage. 

OeograpTiic  range. — ^Humid  lowland  region  of  soutliem  and  eastern 
Arkansas,  southeastern  Oklahoma,  northwestern  and  central  Louisi-- 
ana,  and  eastern  Texas. 

General  characters. — ^About  the  size  of  8.  a.  aquaticus;  hind  foot 
larger;  skull  larger  than  that  of  aquaticus ,  flatter,  less  swollen  supra- 
orbitally,  wider  interorbitally;  interparietal  wider  than  in  aquoHcus; 
skull  narrower  through  mastoids  than  that  of  8.  a.  mackrinoides, 
with  narrower  rostrum  and  «maller  teeth.  Slightly  larger  than  Scalo- 
pus  sereus;  skull  relatively  wider  interorbitally,  through  mastoids 
and  through  rostrum,  flatter  and  more  angular. 

Color. — FuU  winter  pelage:  Back  dark  fuscous  with  many  habrs 
tipped  with  pearl  gray,  producing  in  places  a  slightly  frosted  appear- 
ance; top  of  head  mummy  brown;  nose  ciimamon-brown;  underparts 

1  CoUeotion  Field  Mus.  Nat  Hist.  « CoUeotlon  Amer.  Mus.  Nmt  Hist. 

'CoUeoUonofHartleyH.T.  Jackson.  •  CoUeotioa  Uniy.  Nebnskm. 

•  CoUeotion  Mas.  Comp.Zool.,HarvarclCoIlet».  •  CoUeotioo  Univ.  Sooth  Dakota. 
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sepiay^showing  much  blackish  plumbeous  of  base  of  hairs.  Worn 
tointer  pelage:  Above  fuscous  or  oliye-brown,  usually  tinged  on 
head  with  mummy  brown  or  Saccardo's  umber;  underparts  dark 
neutral  gray,  becoming  paler  anteriorly,  tinged  with  bister.  Fresh 
aummer  pelage:  Upperparts  olive-brown  shading  into  coppery  seal 
brown  on  head  and  face;  nose  and  wrists  slightly  tinged  with  ochra- 
ceou&-orange;  beneath,  bright  cinnamon,  becoming  grayish  poste- 
riorly. 

SJcuU. — Somewhat  similar  to  that  of  8.  a.  aquaiictiSy  but  slightly 
larger,  less  angular,  with  flatter  braincase,  and  averaging  wider  inter- 
orbitaUy  and  through  mastoids;  postorbital  region  less  depressed 
than  in  a^guaticua,  zygomata  heavier  posteriorly,  and  horizontal  ramus 
of  mandible  more  arched  ventrally;  no  distinct  secondary  process  on 
posterior  mai^rn  of  coronoid  process,  though  central  portion  of  pos- 
terior border  of  ascending  ramus  is  sometimes  slightly  expanded 
posteriorly. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  6  adult  males  from  tjrpe  locality: 
Total  length,  155.9  (153-170);  tail  vertebrae,  25  (23-29);  hind  foot, 
22  (21-23).  Average  of  3  adult  females  from  type  locaUty:  149.3 
(146-156);  23.3  (20-25);  21  (20-22).  SIcvU:  Average  of  7  skulls  of 
adult  males  from  type  locality:  Greatest  length,  35.6  (34.7-37.4); 
palatilar  length,  14.7  (14.2-15.4);  mastoidal  breadth,  18.2  (17.6-19.2); 
interorbital  breadth,  7.8  (7.5-8.2);  maxillary  tooth  row,  11.3 
(11-11.7);  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  11  (10.8-11.5).  Aver- 
age of  3  skulls  of  adult  females  from  type  locaUty:  Greatest  length, 
34.3  (34.1-34.6);  palatilar  length,  14.3  (14.2-14.4);  mastoidal 
breadth,  18  (17.5-18.3);  interorbital  breadth,  7.7  (7.4-8);  maxil- 
lary tooth  row,  10.9  (10.7-11);  mandibular  molar-premolar  row, 
10.7  (10.6^10.8). 

Bemaris. — ^like  other  members  of  the  genus,  this  beautiful  mole  is 
subject  to  slight  local  variations  throughout  its  range.  Specimens 
from  Grand  Coteau  and  C!larks,  La.,  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
typical  form;  one  from  Clarks  is  imusually  grayish  for  the  form,  but 
the  much-worn  fur  and  the  partial  molt  may  accoimt  for  the  color. 
The  very  few  not  immature  in  a  series  from  Mer  Rouge,  La.,  are 
much  alike  in  color,  but  are  not  so  richly  colored  as  most  specimens 
of  8.  a.  pvlcher;  skulls  of  males,  however,  show  the  greatest  individual 
variation  observed  in  any  series  from  a  single  locality;  two  skulls 
are  indistinguishable  from  topotype  skulls  of  pvlcher;  two  others 
are  long,  narrow,  high,  and  rotund,  and  have  narrow  rostra;  another 
is  short,  broad,  and  flat,  and  has  a  broad  rostrum;  age  may  possibly 
account  for  some  of  the  variation,  and  incorrect  sex  determinations 
may  also  be  partly  responsible.  An  old  male  from  Lake  City,  Ark., 
is  in  some  respects  intermediate  between  pvlcher  and  8.  a.  machri- 
noides;  the  teeth  are  large;  the  mastoids  almost  as  heavy,  as  those 
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of  macknnciies;  and  the  rostrom  is  slightly  heavier  than  tjiat  of 
typical  puleheTj  but  in  size  and  other  characters  it  is  very  similar  to 
skulls  from  the  type  locality.  The  specimen  is  in  very  fresh  spring 
pelage,  a  little  of  the  winter  fur  remaining  on  nose  and  rump,  and  in 
color  it  seems  to  be  more  nearly  like  tMiekrinoides  than  pyleher.  A 
specimen  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  one  from  Wister,  Okla.,  neither 
adult,  are  referable  to  puUher. 
Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  67,  as  follows: 


■:  Camden,  1;  Deligjit  (type  locality),  15;  Lake  aty,  1;  Fort  Bmitili,  1; 

\^llmot,l. 
LouiflUna:  ClarkB,  1;  Columbia,  1;  ^  Gnnd  Cotean,  1;  Her  Boage,  23;  Natchi- 

tochefl,  1;  Shreveport,  3. 
Oklahoma:  Wister,  1.* 
Texaa:  Joaquin,  1;  Sour  Lake,  16. 

SCAL0PU8  AQUATICU8  CARYI  Jackm. 

NoBTHXBN  Plains  Molb. 

(H.  II,  fig.  9.) 

Scalopua  aquatieus  earyi  Jwclaoa,  Proc.  Biol.  8oc.  Washington,  vol.  27,  p.  20,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1914. 

Type  locdlUy. — ^Neligh,  Antelope  Coxmty,  Nebraska. 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  116799,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  col- 
lection; S  young  adult,  skin  and  skull;  collected  September  18, 1901, 
by  Merritt  Cary. 

Oeographic  range. — Arid  and  semiarid  plains  r^on  of  central  and 
western  Nebraska,  northeastern  Colorado,  and  northwestern  Kansas. 

Oeneral  cJiaracters. — Size  medium;  tail  long;  color  palest  of  the 
genus;  most  nearly  like  8.  a.  intermedius  but  much  paler  and  lacking 
ochraceous  suffusions  on  nose  and  wrists;  skull  slightly  shorter  than 
that  of  intermedius  and  relatively  broader  interorbitally. 

Color. — Autumn  pelage:  Back  light  drab  slightly  tending  toward 
avellaneous,  becoming  paler  on  head  and  shading  in  some  cases  into 
ivory  yellow  on  nose;  underparts  much  the  same  color  as  back,  more 
mixed  with  neutral  gray  and  occasionally  washed  with  Saccardo's 
umber  or  ciimamon-brown. 

Shall. — Size  moderate,  short,  broad,  and  rotxmd;  rostrum  short; 
mandible  heavy;  dentition  relatively  heavy.  Very  similar  to  the 
skull  of  S.  a.  intermedius  but  slightly  shorter  and  relatively  broader 
interorbitally.  Compared  with  the  skull  of  S.  a.  puJcher  that  of 
S.  a.  earyi  is  shorter  and  higher,  wider  interorbitally,  and  has  weaker 
mastoids,  shorter,  wider  rostrum,  and  larger  teeth;  it  is  larger,  much 
higher,  and  more  massive  than  the  skuU  of  S.  sareus,  and  is  much 
smaller,  higher,  and  less  angular  than  that  of  8.  a.  machrinoides, 

iColleotionFl6ldMa8.Nmt.HlBt  *OolleotlonCanieclelfDs. 
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though  in  extreme  old  age  it  tends  to  become  angular  and  the  brain- 
case  flattens. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  3  males  from  type  locaUty:  Total 
length,  159  (167-160);  tail  vertebrae,  32  (31.6-32.5);  hind  foot,  21.1 
(20.3-22).  ShuU:  Average  of  3  skulls  of  males  from  type  locality: 
Greatest  length,  34.2  (33.1-34.8);  palatilar  length,  14.2  (14.1-14.4); 
mastoidal  breadth,  17.8  (17-18.4);  mterorbital  breadth,  8.1  (7.7-8.4); 
maxillary  tooth  row,  11.2  (11.1-11.3);  mandibular  molar-premolar 
row,  10.9  (10.8-11). 

Remarks. — ^This  subspecies  can  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
moles  by  its  pale  color  and  lack  of  ochraceous  suffusions.  Its  nearest 
relationships  are  with  iniermedias  with  which  it  probably  intergrades 
in  southern  Kansas. 

Specvmens  examined. — ^Total  number  16,  as  follows: 

Colorado:  Wiay,  1. 
Kansas:  Long  Island,  3.' 

Nebraska:  Kennedy,  1;  Neligh  (type  locality),  4;  Long  Pine,  2;'  Niobrara 
River,  1;»  "Sandhills,"  1;  Warbonnet  Canyon,  Sioux  County,  3.» 

8CAL0PUS  AQUATICUS  INTERMEDIUS  (Elliot). 
SotTTHBBN  Plains  Molx. 

Scalops  maehrmus  tntermedkts  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Hue.,  publ.  87,  sool.  eeriee, 

vol.  1,  p.  280, 1899. 
[ScalopB]  [aquaticui]  intermedius  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.  pubL  46,  zool.  series, 

voL  2,  p.  390,  1901. 
Scalojms  aquoHcua  trUermedius  Bailey,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  25,  p.  207,  October  24, 1905. 

Type  locality. — ^Alva,  Woods  County,  Oklahoma. 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  6832,  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  <?  adult,  skin 
and  skull;  collected  February  23,  1899,  by  Thaddeus  Surber.* 

Oeographic  range. — Central  and  western  Oklahoma  and  adjacent 
parts  of  northern  Texas. 

Oenerai  characters. — Size  medium;  tail  relatively  long;  color  pale 
with  ochraceous  on  nose  and  wrists,  darker  and  more  ochraceous 
than  caryi;  skuH  relatively  short,  high  and  heavy,  but  not  angular; 
rostrum  short;  teeth  large. 

Color. —  Winter  pelage:  Back  light  drab  to  drab  tinged  with  buflF- 
pink;  nose  and  wrists  ochraceous-buiBf  to  zinc  orange;  imderparts 

1  CoUootion  Amer.  Mas.  Nmt  Hist 

s  CoUectkm  Stanford  Unhr. 

*  Collection  Univ.  Nebraska. 

« Mr.  C.  B.  Cory,  ia  a  letter  dated  March  ao,  1914,  advises  the  writer  that  the  specimen  labeled  as  the 
type  of  SeaUypi  madtriniu  HUermidius  Elliot  is  No.  6829,  Field  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  collected  at  Alva,  Okla., 
December  8, 1899,  by  Thaddeus  Surber.  In  the  orjghial  descr^tion  Elliot  designates  no  type  specimen 
by  nnmber,  but  describes  an  adult  male  collected  at  Alva,  Okla.,  February  23, 1899,  by  Thaddeus  Barber. 
BfaioeNo.  6832,  Field  Mas.  Nat  Hist  is  the  only  specimen  of  the  original  series  to  which  this  description 
can  q>ply,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it  the  type  ot  inUrmedhu. 
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slightly  paler  than  back,  more  sflvery  and  showing  less  buff-pink; 
base  of  hairs  deep  neutral  gray.  Young:  More  plumbeous  than 
adults,  darker,  less  pink-buff  tinge  on  back  and  little  or  no  ochraceous- 
buff  on  nose  and  wrists. 

SJeuU. — Resembles  that  of  8.  a.  caryi  in  nearly  every  particular, 
but  averages  slightly  larger,  is  usually  slightly  more  depressed  post- 
orbitally,  and  has  relatively  heavier  molariform  dentition. 

Measurements. — Average  of  4  adult  males  from  type  locality: 
Total  length,  164.5  (160-169);  taU  vertebrae,  28.8  (27-31);  hmd  foot, 
21.8  (21-22).  SJcuU:  Average  of  4  skulls  of  adult  males  from  type 
locality:  Greatest  length,  35  (34.5-35.6);  palatilar  length,  14.7  (14.5- 
14.9);  mastoidal  breadth,  18.3  (17.8-18.5);  interorbital  breadth,  8.1 
(7.8-8.3);  maxillary  tooth  row,  11.4  (10.9-11.7);  mandibular  molar- 
premolarrow,  11.1  (10.5-11.4). 

Remarks. — ^The  subspecies  interm^dius  can  be  distinguished  from 
its  nearest  congener,  S.  a.  caryif  by  its  slightly  darker  color,  and,  in 
full  adult  pelage,  by  the  ochntceous-buff  or  zinc  orange  on  nose  and 
wrists ;  the  skull  of  irUermedius  is  generally  longer  than  that  of  caryi. 
Specimens  from  Mount  Scott,  Okla.,  are  a  little  darker  than  typical 
intermediius,  and  the  skulls  are  slightly  longer.  Intergradation 
between  this  subspecies  and  8.  a.  texamis  apparently  occurs  in  north- 
central  Texas.  It  seems  probable  that  intermedium  intergrades  also 
with  8.  a.  pulcher  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  though  specimens  from  Red 
Fork,  Okla.,  show  no  approach  to  pulcher.  An  alcoholic  specimen 
from  Belknap,  Tex.,  too  young  for  positive  identification,  is  provis- 
ionally referred  to  intermedius. 

8pecimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  22,  as  follows: 
Oklahoma:  Alva  (type  locality),  6;  Dougherty,  1;  ^  Fort  Reno,  1;  Mount  Scott, 

5;  Red  Fork,  3. 
Texas:  Belknap,  1;  Lipscomb,  3;  Mobeetie,  2. 

SCALOPUS  AQUATICUS  TEXANUS  (Allen). 

Texas  Mole. 
(PI.  II,  fig.  10;  PI.  Ill,  figs.  5,  5a;  PL  VI,  ^,  7.) 

Scalops  argerUatui  texanus  Allen,  Bui.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  3,  p.  221,  Ajnil  29, 

1891. 
Scalops  texanuB  Allen,  Bui.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  5,  p.  200, 1893. 
Scalops  aquaticus  texanus  True,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  19,  p.  21,  1896. 
[Scalops]  [aqiuUums]  texensis  (sic)  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  pubL  45,  sool.  series, 

vol.  2,  p.  390,  1901. 
Scalopus  aquaticus  texanus  Bailey,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  25,  p.  206,  October  24,  1905. 
Scalopus  aquaticus  texensis  (sic)  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  publ.  105,  zool.  series, 

vol.  6,  p.  471,  1905. 

1  Ck>Ueotk>ii  Field  Mus.  Nat  Hist 
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Type  locality. — ^Rockport,  Aransas  County,  Texas. 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  i^j^,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  sex  unknown; 
skin- and  skull;  collected  September,  1887,  by  William  IJoyd. 

Geographic  range. — Coast  region  of  Texas  from  Matagorda  Bay  to 
Cameron  County,  north  in  the  interior  to  central  and  east-central 
Texas. 

General  characters. — Size  small;  much  smaller,  darker,  and  more 
brownish  than  irUermedius;  back  generally  much  tinged  with  bronze, 
and  nose  and  wrists  suffused  with  orange;  skull  small,  flat,  much 
depressed  postorbitally,  and  swollen  supraorbitally;  rostrum  short; 
teeth  large. 

Color. — FvU  winter  pelage:  Back  Saccardo's  umber  to  mummy 
brown  with  bronze  tinge;  nose  and  wrists  zinc  orange  to  xanthine 
orange;  underparts  much  Uke  back,  less  bronze,  occasionally  tinged 
with  amber-brown;  base  of  hairs  dark  mouse  gray  dorsally,  becom- 
ing slightly  paler  ventrally.  Fresh  summer  pelage:  Slightly  paler 
than  wintcn*  pelage,  less  brown,  with  less  orange  on  nose  and  wrists; 
underparts  distinctly  more  grayish  than  in  winter  pelage. 

ShiU. — Small,  flat,  constricted  interorbitally,  much  depressed 
postorbitally,  and  swollen  supraorbitally;  rostrum  short;  mandible 
relatively  heavy;  teeth  relatively  large.  The  skull  of  8.  a.  texanus 
is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  8.  a.  intermedins  or  8.  a.  ptdcher; 
about  the  size  of  that  of  8.  a.  atisiralis  but  differs  from  it  in  shape  and 
in  having  much  heavier  mandibles  and  dentition. 

Me€Lsurements. — ^Average  of  8  adult  males  from  type  locality: 
Total  length,  138.5  (128-152);  tail  vertebra,  23.8  (21-26);  hind 
foot,  17.2  (15.5-18).  Average  of  4  adult  females  from  type  locality: 
133.8  (130-137);  22.3  (20-24);  16.3  (15-17).  ShuU:  Average  of  9 
skulls  of  adult  males  from  type  locality:  Greatest  length,  31  (30-32); 
palatilar  length,  13  (12.7-13.7);  mastoidal  breadth,  16.6  (16.1-17); 
interorbital  breadth,  6.8  (6.6-7.1);  maxillary  tooth  row,  10.3 
(10-10.6);  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  10.1  (9.7-10.3).  Aver- 
age of  4  skulls  of  adult  females  from  type  locality:  Greatest  length, 
29.8  (29.3-30.2);  palatilar  length,  12.6  (12.3-12.8);  mastoidal 
breadth,  16.2  (15.9-16.5);  interorbital  breadth,  6.9  (6.7-7.1);  max- 
illary tooth  row,  9.8  (9.7-9.9);  mandibular  molaivpremolar  row, 
9.7  (9.5-9.9). 

Remarks. — ^Local  variation  in  the  genus  seems  to  reach  its  maxi- 
mum in  8.  a.  texanus j  there  being  no  two  localities  from  which  speci- 
mens of  thb  form  have  been  examined  but  exhibit  differences  either 
in  skin  or  cranial  characters,  or  in  both;  there  is,  however,  very  little 
individual  variation  in  a  series  from  any  one  locality.  Unfortunately, 
no  considerable  number  of  specimens  are  available  except  from  Rock- 
port,  Tex.,  and  until  extensive  series  of  specimens  and  careful  habitat 
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studies  are  obtained  from  each  of  many  localities  it  will  be  impossible 
to  determine  the  extent  and  meaning  of  these  variations.  The  large 
series  from  the  type  locality  is  remarkably  uniform  in  characters 
except  for  seasonal  color  variations.  Skulls  from  Corpus  Christi  are 
slightly  larger,  higher  through  the  braincase,  and  broader  through  the 
rostrum  than  typical  texanus,  as  are  also  two  believed  to  have  been 
collected  at  Brownsville,  Tex.;  specimens  from  Padre  Island  are 
very  slightly  longer  than  those  from  Rockport;  one  from  Santa  Rosa 
is  high  and  weak  and  has  a  rather  short  rostrum.  The  color  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  specimen  is  much  paler  than  that  of  typical  texanus  due 
probably  to  the  pecidiar  condition  of  the  pelage.  Specimens  from 
Mason  have  large  skulls  and  pale  color  and  in  these  respects  seem  to 
approach  S.  a.  intermedius;  the  skuUs,  however,  are  flat  and  have 
narrow  rostra.  A  skin  without  skull  from  Waco  is  inclined  toward 
intermedius  in  color,  but  is  much  too  small  for  that  form  and  has 
been  provisionally  called  texanus;  another  skin,  in  very  soiled  pelage, 
from  Longpoint,  Tex.,  does  not  di£Per  from  typical  texanus  in  size  or 
color. 
Specimens  examined. — Total  number,  42,  as  follows: 

Texas:  BrownsviUe,  2;  Corpiu  Christi,  2;  Longpoint,  1;  Mason,  3;  Padre  Island, 
3;  Rockport  (typo  locality),  25;  San  Antonio,  4;  Santa  Rosa,  1;  Waco,  1.* 

SCALOPUS  .EREUS  (Bangs). 

Coppery  Mole. 

(PI.  II,  fig.  12;  PI.  Ill,  figs.  7,  7a;  PI.  VI,  ^.  9.) 

Scalops  texanus  sereus  Bangs,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  10,  p.  138,  Deoember  28, 

1896. 
[Scalops]  screus  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  publ.  45,  zool.  series,  vol.  2,  p.  390,  1901. 
Scalops  aquaticus  sereus  Miller  A  Rehn,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  30,  p.  250, 

December,  1901. 
Scalopus  streus  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  publ.  105,  zool.  series,  vol.  6,  p.  471, 1905. 
Scalopus  aqualicus  tercus  Miller,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Bui.  79,  p.  8,  December  31,  1912. 

Type  locality. — Stilwell,  Payne  C!ounty,  Oklahoma. 

Type  specimen. — No.  5475,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Harvard  College, 
Bangs  collection;  9  adult,  skin  and  skull;  collected  August  13, 
1896,  by  Thaddeus  Surber. 

Geographic  range. — Known  only  from  type  locality. 

General  characters. — Size  medium;  differs  from  aU  other  forms  of 
Scalopus  in  its  color,  a  rich  coppery  snuff  brown;  skull  weak  and 
narrow. 

Color. — ^Type  (female),  in  hie  summer  pelage:  Upperparts  rich  cop- 
pery snuff  brown;  underparts  less  coppery  than  above,  more  grayi^. 


1  CoDectioD  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia. 
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SkuU. — ^Much  smaller,  weaker,  and  narrower  than  that  of  S.  a. 
TTuichrinoides,  S.  a.  pvlcher,  or  S.  a.  intermedius;  larger  than  that 
of  S.  a.  texantLS,  relatively  longer,  less  depressed  postorbitally  and  less 
swollen  supraorbitally,  with  longer,  narrower  rostrum;  teeth  small. 

Measurements. — ^Type  (adult  female):  Total  length,  154;  tail 
vertebrce,  24;  hind  foot,  19.  ShuU  (of  type):  Greatest  length,  33.2; 
palatilar  length,  14;  mastoidal  breadth,  17;  interorbital  breadth,  7.5; 
maxillary  tooth  row,  10.6;  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  10.5. 

Remarks. — ^The  status  and  relationships  of  this  form  are  unknown. 
The  type  and  only  specimen  in  collections  was  taken  August  13, 
1896;  the  rich  coppery  color  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  deadening  of 
the  summer  fur  preceding  molt  and  if  such  proves  to  be  the  case 
the  coppery  color  will  not  be  of  diagnostic  value.  The  skull  is  weak, 
narrow,  moderately  high  and  rounded,  and  has  a  long,  narrow 
rostrum;  the  teeth  are  much  worn,  the  sutures  closed,  and  from  all 
appearances  the  animal  was  adult;  it  was  sexed  female  by  the 
collector. 

Specimen  examined. — One,  the  type. 

SCALOPUS  INFLATUS  Jackson. 
Tamaulipas  Molb. 
(PL  II,  fig.  11;  PL  III,  figs.  6,  6a;  PL  VI,  fig. ».) 
Sixdopus  inJUUus  Jackson,  Proc.  BioL  See.  Waflhington,  voL  27,  p.  21,  February  2, 1914. 

Type  locality. — State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico  (45  miles  from  Browns- 
ville, Texas). 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  52709,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey 
collection;  young  adult,  sex  imknown;  skin  and  imperfect  skull;  col- 
lected in  1892  by  F.  B.  Armstrong. 

Geographic  range. — Known  only  from  type  locality. 

General  characters. — Size  smaQ,  larger  than  8.  a.  texanus;  skull 
broad,  high,  and  arched,  much  inflated  in  prelachrymal  region; 
rostrum  broad,  truncate;  zygomata  heavy. 

Color. — ^Back  between  wood  brown  and  drab,  becoming  ochraceous- 
buff  on  cheeks;  general  tone  of  underparts  much  as  on  back  but 
more  mixed  with  mouse  gray. 

SJcuU. — Size  medium,  high  and  arched;  prelachrymal  r^ion  much 
swollen;  audital  bullse  high  and  well  deflne4;  zygomata  heavy; 
posterior  edge  of  lachrymal  foramen  meets  zygoma  at  nearly  right 
angle;  rostrum  broad;  mandible  heavy,  horizontal  ramus  much 
arched  ventrally;  outer  groove  in  third  upper  premolar  pronounced; 
first  lower  premolar  small  and  inconspicuous. 

Measurements. — ^Type  (from  dry  skin,  foot  relaxed) :  Tail  vertebrae, 
18 ;  hind  foot,  16.5.  Skull  (of  type) :  Palatilar  length,  13.4 ;  mastoidal 
breadth,  17;  interorbital  breadth,  7.1;  maxillary  tooth  row,  11.1; 
mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  11. 
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Remarks. — ^The  only-known  specimen  of  this  form  is  imperfect;  it 
lacks  complete  data,  the  pelage  is  ragged  and  apparently  faded, 
and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  braincase  is  broken  away.  Aside 
from  its  many  other  distinctive  characters,  Scdlopug  injlaius  can  easily 
be  separated  from  all  other  members  of  the  genus  by  the  peculiariy 

inflated  prelachj^mal  r^on  of 
the  skull.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  this  inflation  was  due  to 
parasites;  but  the  bilateral  sym- 
metry of  the  inflations,  the  fact 
that  no  apparent  work  of  para- 
sites has  been  noticed  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  skuU  in  the  many 
hundred  specimens  of  Scdlojms 
examined,  and,  further,  the  fact 
that  a  very  slight  and  inconspio- 
uous  tendency  toward  prelachry- 
mal  inflation*  is  present  in  all 
members  of  the  genus,  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  inflation  in 
this  species  is  an  extreme  accen- 
tuation of  normal  development. 
Specimen  examined. — One,  the 
type. 

Genus  SCAPANTTS  PomeL 

ScapanuM  Pomel,  Archivei!  Sd.  Fhy»- 

iques  et  Nat.,  tome  9,  p.  247,  Novcti- 

ber,  1848. 
Scaphantu  Herrick,  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist. 

Surv.,  Minnesota,  Bui.  7,  p.  55, 1892. 
Scapanus    Beddard,    Cambridge   Nat. 

Hist.,  vol.  10,  p.  518,  1902. 

T)^pe  species. — ScaJops  town- 
sendii  Bachman. 

Oeographic  ro/nge.  —  South- 
western British  Columbia  (Fraser 
River  r^on) ,  western  and  south- 
em  Washington,  western  Ore- 
gon, extreme  western  Nevada, 
California  (except  the  southeastern  desert  region),  south  to  San  Pedro 
Martir  Mountains,  Lower  California  (figs.  7  and  12). 

External  characters. — ^Body  robust,  depressed;  tail  short,  round, 
thick  and  fleshy,  tapering  apically  and  slightly  constricted  proxi- 
mally,   indistinctly  annulated,  scantily  haired  with  coarse  haira 


B2013-103 

FiQ.  7.— Olographic  range  of  the  species  and  subspe- 
cies of  Seapamu  except  S.  orariut  (see  fig.  12). 

1.  8,  townteniU,  0.  5. 1,  mtniucubu. 

2.  8,  iatimanu»  laUmsmu.     7.  8,  L  dOatUi, 

3.  S,  I.  oeeuUu*.  8.  8. 1,  alphnu. 

4.  8.  L  grinnOU.  9.  8.  antkon^i. 

5.  8. 1,  tfrieatus. 
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(fig.  8).     Head  conoidai,  depressed.     Nose  elongated  into  a  snout 
(shorter  and  less  truncate  than  in  Scalopus)^  the  apical  portion  naked 
to  line  of  anterior  edge  of  nasals;  nostrils  superior,  crescentic,  with 
concavities  turned  in  laterally  (fig.  9).    Eyes  minute,  concealed  in 
fur.     Auricular  orifice  small.     L^s  short  and  stout. 
Feet  large,  fleshy,  scantily  haired  above,  naked  below. 
Fore  feet  handlike,  the  palms  as  broad  as  long  (fig. 
10).     Soles  of  hind  feet  with  one  to  three  (usually 
two)  distinct  tubercles.    Fore  toes  and  hind  toes  not 
webbed.    Qaws  of  fore  feet  broad,  flat,  and  heavy; 
those  of  hind  feet  relatively  short  and  weak  (fig.  11). 
Fur  dense,  soft,  silky,  the  hairs  nearly  equal  in  length, 
producing  a  velvetlike  pelage.     Mammae,  8:  latero- 
pectoral,  2-2;  latero-abdominal,  1-1;  inguinal,  1-1. 
SJceletalcJiaracters, — Clavicle  short  and  heavy,  about 
three-fourths  as  broad  as  long,  distinctly  notched  on 
the  inferior  border,  not  penetrated  by  a  foramen. 
Humerus  heavy,  about  three-fourths  as  broad  as  long. 
Pelvis  narrow,  bones  of  opposite  sides  scarcely  touch- 
ing under  acetabula;  two  osseous  bridges,  each  bifur- 
cate posteriorly,  connect  sacral  vertebrae  with  ischium 
and  produce  six  foramina  or  openings,  a  large  one  in 
each  of  the  anterior  angles  formed  by  median  lines  of 
acetabula  and  sacral  vertebrae  and  two  smaller  ones  in  each  of  the 
posterior  angles.     Superior  surface  of  last  sacral  vertebra  without 
longitudinal  process.     Os  f alciforme  relatively  broad  and  long,  reach- 
ing proximal  end  of  terminal  phalange  of  first  digit,  gently  incurved, 
not  much  tapering  distally. 

Skull  conoidai,  flat,  with  relatively  broad  braincase,  and  slightly 

constricted  interorbitally.  Mas- 
toids moderately  heavy,  not  prom- 
inent. Interparietal  large,  some- 
what rectangular,  breadth  (antero- 
posterior diameter)  about  one- 
third  the  length,  slightly  convex 
anteriorly  and  concave  posteriorly 
with  a  posterior  median  projection. 
Frontal  r^ion  flat,  not  much  slop- 
ing; frontal  sinuses  somewhat 
swollen.  Rostrum  moderately  long;  anterior  ends  of  premaxillae 
slightly  thickened  and  extending  beyond  nasals,  forming  a  notch 
(acute  to  truncate)  anterior  to  nasals.  Anterior  nares  opening  for- 
ward. Zygomata  moderately  long  and  heavy,  rather  sharply 
curved  inward  anteriorly,  the  posterior  end  attached  about  medially 
on  squamosal.    Foramen  magnum  oval,  of  moderate  size.    Infraorbital 


B2014-103 
Fig.  8.— Tall  of  Sea- 
panus  UUimanui  lot- 
imanua  (X  1}).  No. 
10S258,  U.  S.  Kat. 
Mus.;  from  Colma, 
San  Mateo  County, 
Cal. 


B2015-103 
Fxo.  0.— Snoat  of  S,  h  lathnanut  (X 1}).    Individ- 
ual referred  to  in  flg.  8. 
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foramen  relatively  small  (larger  than  in  Scalopus),  the  plate  forming 
its  outer  wall  moderately  broad.    Audital  bulIsB  complete,  depressed; 
auditory  meatus  short  (more  developed  than  in  Scalopus).    External 
pterygoid  region  moderately  inflated  both  posteriorly  and  anterioily. 
Mesopterygoid  space  moderately  broad  and  relatively  long,  the  sides 
nearly  straight  and  slightly  converging  posteriorly.    Palate  mod- 
erately elongate,  termin- 
ating at  a  distance  pos- 
terior to  the  last  molar 
about  equal  to  half  the 
diameter  of  that  tooth; 
posterior  border  of  palate 
truncate  or  slightly  emar- 
ginate,    usually   with    a 
slight  median  notch.   An- 
terior palatine  foramina 
B2oi^i(B       moderate,  oval  to  ellip- 

Pio.  10.— Fow  foot  of  5.  /.  UUimanua  (X  1|).   Indlvtdoal  referred       tical-OVal ;  posterior  pala^ 

^^^^'^  tine  foramina  small  (the 

first  pair  larger  than  the  second),  round  to  oval.  Horizontal  ramus  of 
mandible  moderately  heavy,  somewhat  curved  upward  at  posterior  end, 
nearly  straight  at  anterior  end;  coronoid  moderately  elongate,  quad- 
rate, truncate,  directed  almost  perpendicular  to  median  line  of  horizon- 
tal ramus;  angle  of  mandible  large  and  heavy  (relatively  longer  than 
in  Scalopus);  inferior  mandibular  notch 
large,  subcircular,  relatively  broad  and  deep. 

Dental    chara^ders. — First   upper   incisor 
long  and  broad,  convex  anteriorly,  flat  pos- 
teriorly;  second  and  third  upper  incisors  and 
upper  canine  simple,  conical,  of  moderate 
size,  subequal,  about  two-thirds  as  long  as 
first  incisor.     First,  second,  and  third  upper 
premolars  similar  to  second  and  third  inci- 
sors, the  third  premolar  usually  with  a  small  Baoi7-io3 
postero-basal  cusp;  fourth  premolar  much     ^<*-  "-Hind  foot  ots.  l  lau- 
larger  than  third,  more  cuspidate,  with  a       ferredtoinng.s. 
large  posterior  cusp,  usually  with  an  intero-basal  cusplike  process, 
and  frequently  with  a  more  or  less  developed  antero-basal  cusplike 
process.      Upper  molars  W-shaped  in  transverse  section,  with  an 
antero-intemal  V-shaped  cusplike  shelf  (not  lobed) ;  first  and  second 
molars  subequal,  the  third  much  smaller. 

First  seven  lower  teeth  (incisors,  canine,  and  first,  second,  and 
third  premolars)  small,  conical,  the  first  and  third  incisors  smaller 
than  the  other  teeth,  which  are  subequal;  premolars  each  with  a* 
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slight  cusplike  process  posteriorly;  fourth  premolar  much  larger, 
more  cuspidate.  Lower  molars  M -shaped  in  transverse  section,  the 
antero-intemal  cusp  bilobed;  first  molar  with  a  postero-intemal 
basal  accessory  cusp;  second  molar  with  a  postero-  and  an  antero- 
internal  basal  accessory  cusp;  third  molar  with  an  antero-intemal 
basal  accessory  cusp;  first  and  second  molars  subequal,  the  third 
much  smaller.    Dentition:  i.  |;  c.  |;  pm.  f  ;*  m.  |;  total  44. 

Key  to  Speoies  and  Salwpeeiefl  of  Soapanus. 

(Based  upon  gpaeimmM  of  adult  animals  In  freah  pelafB.] 

a^.  UnicuBpid  teeth  evenly  spaced  and  not  crowded;  rostrum  relatively  long  and  nar- 
row; color  dark,  almost  black  (except  in  Seapanus  orarius  Mchefferi). 
('.  Total  length  more  than  200  mm.;  greatest  length  of  skull  more  than  40  mm.; 

Bublachrymal-maxillary  lidge  distinct Scapanus  townsendii  (p.  58). 

M.  Total  lengUi  less  than  200  mm.;  greatest  length  of  skull  less  than  40  mm.;  sub- 
lachrymal-maxillary  lidge  not  much  developed. 
e^.  Color  darker;  rostrum  narrow;  interorbital  breadth  of  skull  8.2  mm.  or  less, 

Scapanus  orarius  orarius  (p.  61). 
c^.  Color  paler;  rostrum  relatively  broad;  interorbital  breadth  of  skuU  8.2  mm. 

or  more Scapanus  orariuM  sekefferi  (p.  63). 

o*.  Unicuspid  teeth  usually  crowded  and  not  evenly  spaced;  rostrum  relatively  short 
and  broad;  color  usually  brown  or  gray,  seldom  almost  black. 
b^.  Total  length  usually  less  than  165  mm. ;  greatest  length  of  skull  33.5  mm.  or  less. 
e^.  Greatest  length  of  skull  less  than  31  mm. ;  premolars  f , 

Scapanus  anthonyi  (p.  75). 
c>.  Greatest  length  of  skull  31  mm.  or  more;  premolars  |. 
d^.  Interorbital  constriction  more  than  7.6  mm.;  breadth  of  skuU  across  mas- 
toids more  than  16.2  mm Scapanus  latimanus  grinnelli  (p.  69). 

€P,  Interorbital  constriction  7.6  mm.  or  less;  breadth  of  skull  across  mastoids 
16.2  mm.  or  less. 
€^.  Inferi(M'  mandibular  notch  deep;  geographic  range  south  of  latitude 

37**  N Scapanus  laHmanus  occultus  (p.  68). 

e^.  Inferior  mandibular  notch  shallow;   geographic  range  north  of  latitude 

37^  N Scapanus  laHmanus  miniisculus  (p.  72). 

5^.  Total  length  usually  more  than  165  mm.;  greatest  length  of  skull  more  than 
33.5  mm. 
e'.  Geographic  range,  California  west  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys, 

including  also  Klamath  Canyon Scapanus  laHmanus  laHmanus  (p.  64). 

c'.  Geographic  range,  Oregon  and  California  east  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
VaUeys,  except  Klamath  Canyon. 
d^.  Color  dark;  interorbital  constriction  less  than  7.6  mm., 

Scapanus  laHmanus  sencatus  (p.  71). 
<f .  Color  pale;  interorbital  constriction  more  than  7.6  mm. 
e^.  Greatest  length  of  skull  less  than  36  mm., 

Scapanus  laHmanus  dUatus  (p.  72). 
^.  Greatest  length  of  skull  more  than  36  mm., 

Scapanus  laHmanus  alpinus  (p.  75). 


Pm.  |in  the  type  and  only  speoimen  otSeapanua  anAonyf. 
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Desoriptioxm  of  Species  and  Sabspeoies  of  Scapanus. 
.    SCAPANUS  TOWNSENDII  (Bachman). 

Townsbnd'b  Molb. 
(PI.  IV,  fig.  1;  PI.  V,  figB.  1,  la;  PI.  VI,  fig.  10.) 

ScalopM  canadensis  Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali-Amer.,  part  1,  p.  9,  1829.    (Not  of 

Desmarest  or  Harlan.) 
Sealops  Totmsendii  Bachman,  Joum.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL,  Philadelphia,  vol.  8,  part  1, 

p.  58,  1839. 
Sealops  Tdumsendi  Bachman,  Boston  Joum.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  4,  p.  31,  January,  1842. 
Seapanus  Tawsendii  (edc)  Pomel.  Archiv.  Sci.  Physiquefl  et  Nat.,  vol.  9,  p.  247, 1848. 
Sealops  metalUscens  Caasin,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  vol.  6,  1853,  p.  242, 

1854.    (Nomen  nudum.) 
Sealops  seneus  Caaain,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  vol.  6,  1853,  p.  299,  1854. 

Type  locality,  Oregon. 
[Talpal  stnea  I^e  Conte,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philaddphia,  vol.  6, 1853,  p.  327, 1854. 
Tcdpa  Tovmsendii  he  Conte,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  vol.  6, 1853,  p.  327, 

1854. 
Talpa  tamiata  Le  Conte.  Proc.  Acad.  Nbt.  Sci.  Phikdelphia,  vol.  6, 1853,  p.  327, 1854. 

Type  locality,  banks  of  Columbia  River. 
8<{apanus'\  Townsendi  Peters,  Monatsber.  K5nig.  Preuas.  Akad.  Wisaensch.,  Berlin, 

1863,  p.  656,  1864. 
Seapanus  Tovmsendii  True,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  7,  p.  607, 1885. 

Type  locality. — ^" Banks  of  the  Columbia  River."  Probably  from 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Vancouver,  Clarke  Comity,  Washington,  which 
it  seems  well  to  consider  the  type  locality. 

Type  specimen.-— Coiype,  No.  449,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia; 
collected  May  9,  1835,*  by  J.  K.  Townsend. 

Geographic  range. — Extreme  northwestern  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

General  characters. — Size  largest  of  the  genus;  color  dark,  almost 
black;  skull  large,  mastoids  relatively  heavy,  rostrum  long;  imi- 
cuspid  teeth  evenly  spaced  and  not  crowded.  The  young  of  S. 
townsendii  in  superficial  skin  characters  often  resemble  adults  of  S. 
orarius,  but  are  easily  separated  from  the  latter  by  their  large  fore 
feet,  with  thick,  heavy  claws. 

Colcr. —  Winter  pelage:  Upperparts  blackish  brown,  fuscous-black, 
sooty  black,  to  almost  black,  usually  with  a  purplish  sheen;  under- 
parts  very  slightly  paler  than  the  back  and  frequently  stained  with 
brown.  Summer  pelage:  Much  like  winter  pelage,  but  very  slightly 
paler,  with  purplish  sheen  more  pronounced. 

ShiO. — ^Large  (greatest  length  of  smallest  skulls  more  than  40 
nmi.),  flat,  and  angular;  mastoids  angular  and  rather  heavy;  inter- 
parietal relatively  narrower  antero-posteriorly  than  in  S.  loHmor- 
nus;  slight  but  distinct  sagittal  crest  between  anterior  portions 

1  The  data  is  not  on  the  labeb  now  attadied  to  the  qnoiiiMii*  but  Baohman  (loc  cit)8tate8  it  wasool- 
laotedlfay  0,1836. 
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of  parietals  in  adults;  zygomata  heavy;  rostrum  long  and  rela- 
tively narrow;  sublachrymal-maxillary  ridge  well  developed;  den- 
tition heavy;  unicuspid  teeth,  both  maxillary  and  mandibular, 
evenly  spaced  and  not  crowded  as  in  latimanus;  mandible  relatively 
weaker  than  in  latimanus. 

Measurements, — ^Average  of  3  young  adult  females  from  vicinity 
of  Portland,  Or^.:  Total  length,  206  (195-222);  tail  vertebrae,  48.3 
(45-51);  hmd  foot,  26.3  (24-28).  Average  of  7  adult  males  from 
Femdale,  Humboldt  County,  Cal.:  224.1  (217-237);  41.1  (34-50); 
26.7  (26-27).  Average  of  4  adult  females  from  Femdale,  Cal.:  208 
(202-210);  41.8  (37-46);  26.8  (26-27).  STcvM:  Average  of  10  skulls 
of  adult  males  from  Puyallup,  Wash.:  Greatest  length,  43.6  (42.3- 
44.6);  palatilar  length,  18.1  (17.4-18.8);  mastoidal  breadth,  20.8 
(20.3-21.4);  interorbital  breadth,  9.2  (9.1-9.4);  maxillary  tooth  row, 
14.1  (13.7-14.4);  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  13.8  (13.5-14.4). 
Average  of  10  skulls  of  adult  females  from  Puyallup,  Wash.:  Greatest 
length,  42.3  (41.5-44.1);  palatilar  length,  17.6  (16.9-18.1);  mastoidal 
breadth,  19.9  (19.3-20.4);  interorbital  breadth,  8.9  (8.4-9.2);  maxil- 
lary  tooth  row,  13.9  (13.5-14.4);  mandibular  molar-premolar  row, 
13.6  (13.2-14).  Average  of  3  skulls  of  yoimg  adult  females  from  the 
vicinity  of  Portland,  Oreg.:  Greatest  length,  41.8  (41.2-42.1);  pala- 
tilar length,  17.6  (17.3-18);  mastoidal  breadth,  19.8  (19.4-20);  inter- 
orbital  breadth,  9  (8.7-9.1);  maxillary  tooth  row,  13.4  (13.3-13.5); 
mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  13.2  (13.1-13.3).  Average  of  7 
skulls  of  adult  males  from  Femdale,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. :  Great- 
est length,  42.9  (42.3-44.2);  palatilar  length,  18.3  (17.7-18.7);  mas- 
toidal breadth,  20.9  (20-21.8);  interorbital  breadth,  9  (8.7-9.5); 
maxillary  tooth  row,  13.9  (13.5-14.2);  mandibular  molar-premolar 
row,  13.7  (13.2-14.1).  Average  of  4  skulls  of  adult  femsdes  from 
Femdale,  CaL:  Grelttest  length,  41.5  (41.2-41.9);  palatilar  length, 
17.9  (17.8-18);  mastoidal  breadth,  20  (19.9-20.2);  interorbital 
breadth,  8.9  (8.7-9.1);  maxillary  tooth  row,  13.7  (13.5-13.9);  man- 
dibular molar-premoliur  row,  13.3  (13.2-13.5). 

Remarks. — The  presence  of  moles  in  the  Pacific  northwest  was 
known  to  some  of  the  early  explorers,  but  the  first  one  described  was 
by  Richardson,^  who,  though  very  accurately  describing  the  animal 
now  known  as  Scapamts  townsendii,  referred  his  specimens  to  the  com- 
mon mole  of  eastern  United  States,  then  known  as  Scalops  canadensis 
Desmarest.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  the  species  was 
named,  when  Bachman '  published  lus  description  based  upon  two 
specimens.  One  specimen  was  a  normally  colored  individual  re- 
ceived from  Nuttall  from  a  locality  not  stated;  the  other  was  col- 
lected by  Townsend   and  accordhig  to  Bachman   (loc.  cit.)   was 


>  RiohardMD,  J,,  Fauna  Banali-Amflr.,  part  1,  pp.  9-13, 1829. 

*  Bachman,  J.,  Joum.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sei.  Philadelphia,  vol.  8,  part  1,  pp.  58-«0, 1839. 
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labeled  ''Banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  May  9,  1835."  The  latter 
Bpecimen  is  a  partial  albino^  having  a  narrow,  irregular  white  streak 
extending  from  chin  to  abdomen,  and  another  from  forehead  to  snoat; 
this  specimen  (No.  449)  is  now  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  where  sometime  in  later  years  it  was  marked  "Type 
of  Scalops  tovmsendiV*  It  is  not  the  type,  since  Bachman's  descrip- 
tion was  based  in  part  if  not  primarily  on  the  specimen  submitted 
by  Nuttall;  it  may  well  be  considered  a  cotype,  however,  since 
Bachman  does  not  designate  a  type;  that  he  considered  the  two 
specimens  one  and  the  same  species  is  evident  in  his  rranark:  ''I 
subsequently  received  from  Mr.  Townsend  another  specimen,  a  little 
larger  in  size,  which  I  presume  to  be  a  mere  variety,  although  very 
singularly  marked''  (loc.  cit.,  p.  58).  This  same  abnormal  specimen 
became,  in  1854,  the  type  of  Talpa  tteniata  Le  Conte.  Ca^in  ex- 
hibited and  described  a  mole  which  he  called  '*Scdlops  metaJUscens** 
before  the  Philadelphia  Academy  in  1853,  but  in  the  published 
account  ^  of  his  talk  and  exhibition,  which  appeared  the  next  year, 
the  name  ^'Scalops  metaUeacens"  occurs  without  any  description. 
Subsequently,  howev^,  Cassin'  described  the  animal  under  the 
name  '^Scdlops  tmeua; "  the  type '  is  now  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  Cassin  states:  ''In  its  dentition  and  otherwise  it 
is  a  strict  congener  of  Scdlops  townaend^i,  but  is  much  smaller  and  of 
a  different  color.  Its  black  claws  are  especially  remarkaUey  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  species  of  the  genus"  (loc.  cit.).  Unf(»- 
tunately  the  skull  has  been  lost,  but  the  skin  seems  to  show  that  it 
is  of  a  rather  young  specimen  of  Seap<mu8  tawnaendii  which  has  been 
shrunk  and  discolored  by  some  chemical,  possibly  corrosive  subli- 
mate. The  general  tone  of  color  of  the  back  is  between  Brussels 
brown  and  Prouf  s  brown;  the  underparts  are  mostly  buckthorn 
brown,  and  on  chin  and  ankles  is  a  suspicious  tinge  of  suj^hine 
yellow.  The  claws  are  heavy  as  in  townsendii  and  do  not  indicate 
specific  relationship  with  S.  arariaa;  both  claws  and  soles  of  the  feet 
are  black,  which  might  readily  be  aocoimted  for  by  the  presence  <A 
mercuric  sulphid  from  the  combination  of  carbon  bisulphid  and 
corrosive  sublimate  used  in  preserving  specimens. 

Townsend's  mole,  though  showing  considerable  individual  vari- 
ation in  size  and  in  proportions  and  shape  of  skull,  is  subject  to  very 
little  geographic  variation.  In  a  large  series  of  skulls  from  Puyallup, 
Wash.,  are  four  which  have  supernumerary  premolars.  Three  of 
these  have  each  an  extra  premolar  between  tiie  second  and  third 
premolars  of  the  right  mandible;  the  other  specimen  has  a  super- 
numerary tooth  between  the  second  and  third  premolara  of  the  left 

1  CassIn,  J.,  Proe.  Actd.  Nat.  Sot  Phlladtlphfc,  ▼oi.  %  ISO,  p.  242, 1854. 

*  Cassin,  loo.  cit,  p.  299, 1864. 

•  No.  8725  ,U.  8.  Nat  Mus.,  sUn  wftlumt  dmll;  ooOtotod  in  Oneoo,  by  <<U.  8.  Exploring  £x^ 
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mandible,  and  a  minute  extra  tooth  between  the  third  and  fourth 
right  lower  premolars.    This  is  interesting  since  Scapanua  normally 
has  the  theoretically  complete  mammahan  dentition  of  44  teeth. 
Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  203,  as  follows: 

California:  Cresent  City,  6;  Femdale,  11;^  Sooitli  River,  2. 

Oregon:  Beaverton,  3;  Coquille,  1;  Drain,  1;  Goldbeach,  2;  Grants  Paas,  1; 
Netarts,  1;»  Oregon  aty,  3;  Portland,  24;  «»«.*  Salem,  3;  Beaton,  1;  '*U.8. 
Exploring  Expedition,"  1;  Wells,  1. 

Waflhington:  Columbia  Elver  (type  locality),  1;'  Hot  Springs  Trail,  Olympic 
Mountains,  1;*  Lake  Cushman,  2;  La  Push,  1;  Puyallup,  108;^  Renton, 
1;*  Roy,  1;  Sauk,  1;  Seattle,  1;  Skykomish,  1;  South  Bend,  6;  Steilacoom, 
3;  Tacoma,  1;*  Tenino,  3;  Vancouver,  11;  Vancouver  Barracks  (probably 
exact  type  locality),  1. 

SCAPANUS  ORARIUS  0RARIU8  True. 
Coast  Mole. 
(PI.  IV,  fig.  2;  PI.  V,  figs.  2,  2a;  PI.  VI,  fig.  11.) 
Scapanus  onxrius  True,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  19,  p.  52,  December  21, 1896. 

Type  locality. — Shoalwater  Bay,  Pacific  County,  Washington. 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  gWA,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.;  $  young  adult,  skin 
and  skull  (posterior  portion  of  braincase  broken  and  incomplete); 
collected  August  30,  1856,  by  J.  G.  C!ooper. 

Oeographic  range. — ^Humid  coast  region  of  northeru  California 
(north  of  Mendocino),  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

General  characters. — Size  medium;  color  dark.  The  subspecies 
orarius  is  somewhat  smaller  than  8. 1.  loMm/armSy  with  relatively  smaller 
fore  feet,  and  slenderer  claws;  darker  than  latimanus.  Similar  in 
color  to  S.  townsendii,  but  very  much  smaller,  with  actually  and  rela- 
tively smaller  feet  and  claws.  The  skull  of  S.  o.  orarius  can  always 
be  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  tovmsendii  by  its  much  smaller 
size,  witiiout  reference  to  any  other  characters;  from  that  of  latiman/us 
it  differs  in  its  evenly  spaced  and  imcrowded  imicuspid  teeth,  its  very 
narrow  rostrum,  undeveloped  and  indistinct  sublachrymal-maxillary 
ridge,  and  very  weak  mandible;  teeth,  particularly  the  first  incisors, 
smaUer  than  in  laHmanus. 

Color. — General  tone  much  the  same  as  in  S.  totimsendii.  Winter 
pelage:  Upperparts  fuscous-black,  chaetura  black,  blackish  brown,  to 
nearly  black;  imderparts  slightly  paler  and  more  grayish.  Summer 
pelage:  Much  like  winter  pelage  but  usually  more  brownish. 

SkvU. — Size  medium  (average  greatest  length  of  skulls  of  adult 
males  about  34  to  35  mm.);  mastoid  region  weak;  sublachrymal- 
maxillary   ridge    only  slightly  developed;    rostrum    very  narrow; 

1  Colkotloii  Mas.  V«rt  ZooL,  Univ.  California.  »  Colleotlon  Acad.  Nat.  Soi  Philadelphia. 

*  Collection  Oregon  State  Game  Comm.  •  Collection  Field  Mas.  Nat.  Hist. 

*  Collection  of  H.  E.  Anthony,  New  York  City.  '  One  hundred,  skoDs  only;  two  skeletons. 


•  CoUeotion  of  S.  O.  Jewett,  Portland,  Oreg. 
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horizontal  ramus  of  mandible  narrow  and  weak;  teeih,  especially  first 

incisors,  small. 

MeamiremerUs. — ^Average  of  3  adult  males  from  Eureka,  Humboldt 

County,  Cal.:TotallengUi,  167  (163-175);  tail  vertebr8Ei,  33.7  (31-35); 

hind  foot,  20.7  (20-22).    SJcuU:  Average  of  2  skulls  of  adult  males 

from  Femdale,  Humboldt  County,  CaL:  Greatest  length,  34.3  (33.6- 

35);    palatilar  length,   13.5    (13.3-13.7);    mastoidal   breadth,   16.4 

(16.3-16.4);  interorbital  breadth, 
8.1  (8-8.1);  maxillary  tooth  row, 
10.7  (10.5-10.9);  mandibular  mo- 
lar-premolar  row,  10.4  (10.3-10.5). 
Remarks. — Judged  by  the  speci- 
mens examined,  Scapanua  orarkts 
(including  the  subspecies  schefferi) 
has  a  more  extensive  geographic 
range  than  5.  towMendii;  it  occurs 
both  farther  north  and  farther 
south,  as  well  as  much  farther  east 
(fig.  12).  The  ecolc^cal  relation- 
ship of  the  two  forms  is  unknown; 
its  solution  would  involve  most 
valuable  and  interesting  research 
for  some  student  favorably  sit- 
uated. 

The  few  specimens  of  8.  o.  era- 
rius  available  from  the  region  of 
the  type  locafity  are  mostly  of 
young  animals  or  have  imperfect 
skulls.  However,  there  seems  to 
be  very  Uttle  geographic  variation, 
either   chromatic    or    cranial,  in 

specimens  taken  throughout  the  whole  coastal  strip  extending  from 

Juan  de  Fuca  to  Mendocino  Coimty,  Cal. 
Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  46,  as  follows: 

Calif omia:  Crescent  City,  3;  Cuddeback,  1 ;  ^  Eureka,  6;  >  Feindale,2;^  Mendo- 
cino, 1;^  Orick,  1;  Smith  River,  1. 

Qreg^on:  Astoria,  1;'  Myrtle  Point,  1;  Newport,!;  Portland,  3;*  Yaquina  Bay,  4. 

Washington:  Chehalis  County,  1;  King  County,  1;*  La  Push,  1;  Neah  Bay,  2; 
Pacific  County,  1;«  Port  Townsend,  1;  Puyallup,  6;  Shoal  water  Bay  (type 
locality),  2;  South  Bend,  5;  Steilacoom,  1. 
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1.  8. 0,  onrius,  2.  8.  o.  ithefferi. 


I  CoUecUcm  If u&  Vert  ZooL,  Univ.  CalifomiA. 
«CoUectlon  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist 
•  CoUectloD  Univ.  Hiohigaii  If  as. 


iCoUectlooorH.  E.  Antiioay.  New  York  City. 
•  CoUectlQD  IfUwaakee  Public  Has. 
•CoUectioo  Amer.  Ifos.  Nat.  Hbt 
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SCAPANUS  ORARIUS  SCHEFFERI  eubep.  nov.» 

Schsffer's  Mole. 

(PL  IV,  fig.  3;  PL  VI,  fig.  12.) 

Type  ZocoZi^y.— Walla  Walla,  Walla  Walla  County,  Washington. 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  204997,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey 
collection;  S  adult,  skin  and  skull;  collected  August  8,  1914,  by 
Theodore  H.  Scheffer. 

Geographic  range. — ^Extreme  southwestern  British  Ck)lumbia,  north- 
western Washington  (east  of  Puget  Sound  and  north  of  latitude  48^ 
N.),  central  and  southern  Washington  from  the  west  slopes  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  east  to  WaUa  Walla,  and  both  slopes  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains  in  northern  and  east-central  Oregon. 

General  characters. — Similar  to  8.  o.  orarius  but  much  paler,  slightly 
larger,  with  both  hind  and  fore  feet  relatively  larger,  and  claws 
heavier..  Skull  about  the  size  of  that  of  orarius^  with  relatively 
shorter  and  broader  rostrum  and  greater  interorbital  breadth. 

Color. — Fresh  autumn  pdage:  Upperparts  glossy  deep  mouse  gray; 
umderparts  slightly  paler  and  more  grayish.  Worn  summer  pelage: 
Upperparts  hair-brown  to  pale  fuscous;  underparts  mouse  gray. 

ShuU. — Compared  with  that  of  S.  o.  orarius,  the  skull  of  schefferi  is 
broader  interorbitally  and  has  a  relatively  and  actually  shorter  and 
broader  rostrum,  more  evident  sublachrj^nal-maxillary  ridge,  heavier 
mandible,  and  heavier  dentition. 

MeasuremerUs. — Type  (adult  male):  Total  length,  170;  tail  verte- 
brae, 35;  hind  foot,  23.  Average  of  3  adidt  males  (including  type) 
from  type  locality:  168.7  (166-171);  34.7  (34-35);  23  (23-23). 
SkuU:  Type  (adult  male):  Greatest  length,  34.7;  palatilar  length, 
14.6;  mastoidal  breadth,  16.7;  interorbital  breadth,  8.4;  maxillary 
tooth  row,  11.2;  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  10.9.  Average 
of  3  skulls  of  adidt  males  (including  type)  from  the  type  locality: 
Greatest  length,  34.4  (34.2-^4.7);  palatilar  length,  14.4  (14.2-14.6); 
mastoidal  breadth,  16.4  (16.2-16.7);  interorbital  breadth,  8.3 
(8.2-8.4);  maxillary  tooth  row,  11.1  (11-11.2);  mandibular  molar- 
premolar  row,  10.8  (10.8-10.9).  Average  of  2  skuUs  of  adult  females 
from  the  type  locality:  Greatest  length,  32.9  (32.8-39);  palatilar 
length,  13.7  (13.6-13.8);  mastoidal  breadth,  15.9  (15.8-15.9);  inter- 
orbital breadth,  8.2  (8.2-8.2);  maxillary  tooth  row,  10.6  (10.6-10.6); 
mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  10.4  (10.3-10.5). 

Remarks. — ^Typical  specimens  of  scheferi  are  easily  distinguishable 
from  8.  0.  orarius,  its  most  closely  allied  form.  The  type  specimen 
has  fresh  autumn  pelage  on  the  upperparts,  the  underparts  still  re- 
taining the  worn  summer  pelage.    On  the  face  of  the  type  specimen 

>  Named  for  Theodore  H.  Scheffer  In  reoognltioii  of  his  careftil  invesUgatioiis  of  the  habits  and  ecology 
of  American  moles. 
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is  a  small  spot  of  ochraceous-buff  and  a  faint  wash  of  the  same  color 
on  the  throat.  Similar  chromatic  abnormalities  crop  out  in  several 
specimens  from  the  type  locality,  and  one  specimen  (No.  204998, 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.)  has  as  a  dental  abnormality  a  supemmnerary  left 
upper  premolar. 

Intejqgradation  of  this  form  with  crarius  is  clearly  indicated  in 
specimens  from  the  west  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Or^on 
and  Washington.  Specimens  from  Vida,  McKenzie  Bridge,  and 
Three  Sisters,  in  Oregon,  approach  crarius  in  color  and  in  cranial 
characters,  though  distinctly  referable  to  schefferi.  Specimens  from 
Mount  Vernon,  Wash.,  are  sli^Uy  darker  in  color  than  specimens 
from  Walla  Walla,  but  the  skulls  are  almost  identical  in  essential 
characters  with  the  type  series.  Specimens  from  Skykomish,  Wash., 
are  nearly  as  dark  as  typical  ororttM,  but  are  referred  to  schefferi 
because  of  cranial  characters  which,  although  approaching  crarius^ 
are  much  nearer  schefferi. 

Specimens  examined, — ^Total  number,  59,  as  follows: 

British  Columbia:  ChiUiwack  Valley,  2;  Ohiloweyuck  Depot,  2;  Fraser  River 
(near  New  WeetminBter),  1;*  Sumas,  6. 

Oregon:  McKenzie  Bridge,  2;  Three  Sisters,  2;  Vida,  4. 

Waohington:  Easton,  4;  Fort  Walla  Walla,  4;  Lester,  4;  Merritt,  5;  Mount  Ver- 
non, 2;  North  Yakima,  5;  Skykomish,  6;  WaUa  Walla  (type  locality),  5; 
Wenatchee,  5. 

SCAPANUS  LATIMANU8  LATIMANUS  (Bachman). 

Caiitornia  Moub. 

(PI.  IV,  fig.  4;  PI.  V,  figs.  3,  3a;  PI.  VI,  fig.  13.) 

Scalops  latinumus  Bachman,  Boston  Joum.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  4,  p.  34, 1842. 

Scahps  caltfamtcuB  Ayres,  Ppoc.  California  Acad.  Sd.,  vol.  1,  p.  64,  1856.    Type 

locality,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Seapanus  cali/omicus  True,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  10,  p.  52,  December  21, 1896. 
Scapanus  UUimanui  Oagood,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  20,  p.  52,  April  18, 1907. 
Seapanus  latimanu*  Uuimanus  Miller,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Bui.  79,  p.  9,  December  31, 1912. 

Type  locality. — Probably  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cali- 
fornia.* 

Type  specimen. — Mounted  specimen,  with  imperfect  skull,  in  the 
Berlin  Museum;  collected  during  October,  1834. 

Geographic  range. — Western  California  west  of  the  San  Jacinto  and 
Sacramento  Valleys,  from  Santa  Maria  River  north  to  Cape  Mendo- 
cino, thence  northeasterly  to  Klamath  Canyon,  Siskiyou  County. 

General  characters. — Size  mediiun  Gength  of  adults  usually  about 
170  to  180  mm.);  color  fuscous  or  drab  to  ch»tura  black,  most 
frequently  chadtura  drab;  skull  flat,  rather  massive  in  the  maxillary 

1  CoUeotion  Amer.  Mas.  Nat  Hist 

*  Vide  Osgood,  W.  H.,    Proc.  BM.  Soc.  Washington,  yol.  90^p.  ft2, 1907. 
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region;  roetrum  short  and  relatively  heavy;  nnicuspid  teeth  irregular 
and  crowded. 

Color. — Fresh  winter  pelage:  Above,  fuscous-black,  chaetura  drab, 
or  chaBtura  black;  old  and  faded  specimens  more  brownish,  fuscous 
to  mummy  brown;  beneath,  much  as  above  but  paler,  usually 
slightly  more  grayish,  and  frequently  stained  with  brown  mid- 
ventrally.  Summer  pelage:  UsuaJly  paler  and  slightly  more  brown- 
ish than  winter  pelage,  drab,  hair-brown,  or  chaetura  drab,  paler 
beneath.     Young:  Usually  darker  and  more  grayish  than  adults. 

SkuU. — Size  medium,  flat;  sublachrymal-maxillary  ridge  heavy 
and  well  defined;  rostrum  short  and  broad;  unicuspid  teeth  irregular 
in  size,  and  crowded;  second  lower  incisor  caninelike,  larger,  and 
longer  than  either  the  first  or  the  third  incisor.  The  skull  of  S-.  I. 
latimanus  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  S.  Ummsendii,  the  skulls 
of  large  adult  males  of  latimanus  being  smaller  than  the  skulk  of 
small  adult  females  of  townsendii;  the  rostrum  of  latim/rnvs  is  rela- 
tively shorter  and  broader  than  that  of  tovmsendii,  and  the  unicuspid 
teeth  are  more  irr^ular  in  size  and  shape,  and  more  crowded. 
Compared  with  S.  o.  orariua  the  skull  of  latvmanua  is  wider  and  much 
heavier,  with  less  rounded  and  more  truncate  braincase,  much  shorter 
and  broader  rostrum,  much  heavier  sublachrymal-maxillary  ridges, 
larger  teeth,  and  heavier  horizontal  rami  of  mandibles.  The  skull 
of  typical  laiimanuB  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  subspecies  of 
8.  laiirruinuB  except  8.  Z.  alpinusy  from  which  it  is  indistinguishable. 

MeasuremenU, — ^Adult  male  from  Oilroy,  Santa  Clara  County, 
Cal.:  Total  lengtii,  173;  tail  vertebrae,  36;  hind  foot,  23.  Average  of 
4  young  adult  males  from  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. :  175.8  (173-181);  33.3 
(32-38) ;  20.8  (20-21).  Average  of  4  young  adult  females  from  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.:  171.6  (162-185);  32.5  (31-35);  20.8  (20-21).  ShjM: 
Adult  male  from  Gilroy,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal.:  Greatest  length, 
36.2;  palatilar  length,  14.4;  mastoidal  breadth,  17.3;  interorbital 
breadth,  7.8;  maxiUary  tooth  row,  11.2;  mandibular  molar-premolar 
row,  10.9.  Average  of  4  skulls  of  yoimg  adult  males  from  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.:  Greatest  length,  36.1  (35.7-36.6);  palatilar  length,  14.2 
(13.8-14.6);  mastoidal  breadth,  17  (16.9-17.3);  interorbital  breadth, 
7.8  (7.5-8);  maxillary  tooth  row,  11  (10.8-11.1);  mandibular 
molar-premolar  row,  10.6  (10.5-10.8).  Average  of  7  skulls  of 
adult  males  from  Nicasio,  Cal.:  Greatest  length,  37.1  (36.6-37.4); 
palatilar  length,  14.5  (14.3-14.7);  mastoidal  breadth,  17.3  (17-17.8); 
interorbital  breadth,  7.8  (7.5-7.9);  maxiUary  tooth  row,  11.3 
(11.1-11.6);  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  11  (10.7-11.4).  Aver- 
age of  4  skulls  of  young  adult  females  from  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. :  Greatest 
length,  34.7  (34.4-35);  palatilar  length,  13.8  (13.4-14.1);  mastoidal 
breadth,  16.8  (16.6-17);  interorbital  breadth,  7.8  (7.7-8);  maxillary 
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tooth  row,  10.7  (10.4-10.9);  mandibular  molar-preznolar  row,  10^ 
(10.1-10.5).  Average  of  5  skuDs  of  adult  females  from  Nicasio,  Cal.: 
Greatest  length,  36  (35.3-36.6);  palatilar  length,  14.1  (13.7-14.5); 
mastoidal  breadth,  16.9  (16.7-17.2);  interorbital  breadth,  7.7  (7.4- 
8.1);  maxiUary  tooth  row,  11.1  (10.8-11.4);  mandibular  molar- 
premolar  row,  10.8  (10.3-11.1). 

Remarks. — ^Bachman's  name  latimanus  was  placed  in  synonymy 
under  Scapanus  townaendii  by  Peters*  where  it  remained  imtfl 
Osgood  showed  that  it  did  not  apply  to  toumsendii  but  to  the  mole  of 
west-central  California,  then  known  as  Scapanus  californicus  (Ayres). 
Osgood  writes: 

Ab  stated  by  Pet«n  (loc.  cit.),  it  [the  tjrpe  Bpedmen]  was  innflinitted  by  Deppe 
frofti  Monterey,  California.  It  was  coUected  in  October,  1834,  at  Santa  Clara,  not  a 
Mexican  locsiity,'  aa  suggested  by  Peten,  but  doubtless  the  town  of  that  name  in 
California  not  very  distant  from  Monterey.  Only  one  species  of  mole  is  known  to 
occur  at  this  locality,  and  the  specimen  is  typical  of  this  species.  The  hind  foot  to 
end  of  claws  measures  18.7  mm.  The  fragmentary  skull,  which  Dr.  Matschie  caused 
to  be  removed  from  the  mounted  specimen,  presents  the  foUowing  measurements,  all 
decidedly  smaller  than  S.  iovmsendi:  Length  of  upper  tooth  row  from  front  of  inciaor 
to  back  of  last  molar,  15.4;  of  lower  tooth  row,  13.7;  outside  width  at  second  upper 
molar,  10.2.» 

The  measiurements  given  by  Osgood  are  somewhat  less  than  thoee 
of  skulls  of  adults  from  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  but  this  may 
possibly  be  due  to  immaturity  of  the  type  specimen.  The  animal  is 
certainly  not  townsendii,  and  it  seems  best  to  accept  Osgood's  verdict 
and  place  califomicus  in  synonymy  imd^  latimanvs. 

A  skeleton  ^  of  this  species  in  the  United  States  National  Museum 
has  been  set  aside  as  the  type  of  Scalops  californicus  Ayres,  and  of  it 
Lyon  and  Osgood  state:  ''This  skeleton  is  one  of  Dr.  Ayres's  original 
specimens,  and  probably  the  only  one  of  them  now  in  existence.  It 
seems  well  to  treat  it  as  a  type,  although  it  was  not  so  indicated  by 
the  original  describer." '  However,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  designating  this  specimen  as  the  type  of  califomicus;  it  was 
entered  in  the  museum  catalogue  February  14,  1857,  but  in  the  col- 
lection are  two  other  specimens  (alcoholic)  which  Lyon  and  Osgood 
apparently  overlooked.  One  *  of  these,  without  the  date  of  collec- 
tion, was  entered  in  the  catalogue  May  4, 1857;  the  other,'  collected 
several  weeks  after  Ayres  had  read  his  description  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences,  was  entered  in  the  museum  catalogue 

>  Petals,  W.,  Monatsber.  Eonlg.  Preoas.  Akad.  Wtecosch.,  BerUn,  186S,  p.  656, 1864. 
tAtthetinxethaspecliiiflnvasooUeotedCaWoniiawaspartofMexioo.    Peton,  howerv,  statos  "tax  Ste. 
Clara  (Somoraf)  gesammelt  warden." 

•  Osgood,  W.  H.,  Proc.  Biol.  Soo.  Washington,  vol.  20,  p.  52, 1907. 

•  No.  3111,  U.  B.  Nat.  Mas.,  skdeton  (lacking  rl^t  manus  and  foreann,  and  left  last  upper  molar);  ool- 
leoted  at  Ban  Francisco,  Cal.,  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Ayres. 

•  Lyon,  M.  W.,  and  Osgood,  W.  H.,  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  Bui.  62,  p.  234, 1909. 

•  No.  2678,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  aloohdlc;  collected  at  Ban  rrancisoo,  CaL,  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Ayies. 

»No.  1288,  U.  B.  Nat.  Mns.,  alcoholic; collected  at  San  Frandsoo,  CaL,  8aptaBilMr,188B,by  Dr.  W.  0. 
Ayres. 
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February  4,  1856.  Nothing  in  the  original  description  would  indicate 
that  Ayres  had  any  one  particular  specimen  in  mind;  in  the  only 
place  in  his  description  where  specimens  are  mentioned,  he  refers  to 
the  "color  of  fur,  in  the  specimens  seen."  *  Furthermore  if  Ayres  set 
aside  any  specimen  as  the  type  it  was.probably  in  the  Museum  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  since  preceding  his  original  descrip- 
tion the  donation  of  five  moles  to  the  Academy  was  acknowledged 
and  the  following  statement  made  concerning  them:  "In  connection 
with  these.  Dr.  Ayres  presented  the  following  description"  Goc.  cit.). 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  specimens  in  the  United  States  National 
Musexmi  are  not  a  part  of  Ayres's  original  series. 

Slight  local  variations  in  size  and  shape  of  skull  of  IcUimamis 
might  b^  worthy  of  subspecific  recognition  were  they  constant  over 
any  considerable  geographic  area.  However,  they  are  so  slight  and 
inconstant,  and  crop  out  so  frequently,  that  to  recognize  them  by 
subspecific  appellation  would  only  be  confusing,  and  add  nothing 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  relationships  of  the  group.  Specimens  from 
the  coas^^e^on  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay  seem  to  average  sUghtly 
lai^er  and  darker  than  typical  specimens,  but  the  difference  is  not 
sufficiently  pronoimced  to  warrant  subspecific  designation.  Speci- 
mens examined  from  Elamath  Canyon  show  little  approach  in  color 
toward  S.  I,  dUatuSy  but  the  skulls  are  shorter  than  in  typical  latir- 
manus,  showing  in  this  respect  intergradation  with  diUUus.  Speci- 
mens from  Lower  Lake  and  Moimt  Sanhedrin  are  paler  than  typical 
VitimanuSy  probably  indicating  an  approach  toward  dHatua.  Inter- 
gradation with  8.  I.  occuUus  occurs  in  the  region  between  Santa 
Margarita,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  and  Santa  Barbara;  a  speci- 
men from  the  former  locality  is  clearly  intermediate,  but  appears  to 
be  nearer  latimanus.  » 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  171,  as  foUows: 

Oalifoinia:  Aptoe,  1;  Bells  Station,  1;  Berkeley,  8;  Berryessa,  1;  Beewick,  2; 
Bodega,  1;  Bolinas,  1;*  Boulder  Creek,  1;  Brentwood,  1;  Briceland,  1;  Cahto, 
2;  Cannel Point,  1;»  Cazadero,  1;  Colma,  1;  Cuddeback,  2;^  Eldridge,  7;  Fort 
Bragg,  2;  Freestone,  3;'  Gilroy,  1;  Gualala,  1;  Guemeville,  3;*  Haywards,  5; 
Hombrook,  1;  Inverness,  1;  King  City,  1;  La  Honda,  3;'»'  Lower  Lake  2;* 
Marin  County,  1;  Mendocino,  3;'»*  Menlo  Park,  8;*  Monterey,  1;*  Mount 
Sanhedrin,  1;'  Napa,  !;•  Nicaaio,  54;  Oakland,  4;*  Pacific  Grove,  1;  Palo 
Alto,  1;*  Petaluma,  2;  Petrolia,  2;  Piedmont,  1;*  Point  Arena,  1;*  Point 
Rey^  1;  Red  Bluff,  2;»  Eockport,  2;  San  Francisco,  10;  San  Leandro,  3;^ 
Santa  Cruz,  9;  Santa  Margarita,  1;'  Santa  Rosa,  1;*  Scott  River,  Siskiyou 
County,  1;*  Snow  Mountain,  Colusa  County,  1;*  Stanford  University,  1;* 
Stevens  Creek,  San  Mateo  County,  1;  *  Walnut  Creek,  Contra  Costa  County,  2.  * 

>  Ayns,  W.  O.,  Proo. Gallfoniia  Acad.  Sci., vol.  1,  p.  54, 1856.   <  CoQeotioii  Mus.  Camp.  ZooL,  Harvard  Coltoge. 

*  CoOectian  Has.  Vert  ZooL,  Univ.  California.  •  CoUeotlon  Field  Has.  Nat.  Hist. 

•  Collection  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  •  Collection  Hilwaakee  Public  Mus. 
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80AFANU8  LATDIANXJS  OOCULTUS  Grinaell  A  Bwvdi. 

SouiHBBir  Cauioxvia  Molb. 

(PL  IV,  fig.  5;  H.  VI,  fig.  14.) 

SeapanuM  UUmamu  oeeuUiu  Grinnell  A  Biwth,  Univ.  GaHfonua  PabL  ZooL,  voL 
10,  p.  131,  April  13, 1912. 

Type  locality. — Santa  Ana  Canyon,  west  slope  of  north  end  of 
Santa  Ana  Mountains,  Orange  County,  California;  altitude  400  feet^ 

Type  specimen. — ^No,  2369,  Mus.  Vert.  ZooL,  Univ.  California;  9 
yoimg  adult,  skin  and  skull;  collected  September  20,  1908,  by  £L  S. 
Swarth. 

Geographic  range. — Southern  California  west  of  the  deserts,  from 
Olancha,  at  the  south  end  of  Owens  Lake,  in  Inyo  County  Sanger, 
in  Fresno  County;  and  Santa  Barbara,  in  Santa  Barbara  County, 
south  to  the  San  Di^an  r^on. 

General  characters. — Size  small  Gength  of  adults  usually  about 
145  to  160  mm.);  color  in  winter  pelage  paler  and  slighdy  more 
brownish  than  that  of  8. 1.  latimafMis;  color  in  summer  pe^e  much 
like  that  of  latimanus;  skull  small,  weak;  rostrum  usually  relatively 
longer  and  narrower  than  that  of  laHmanus. 

Color. —  Winter  pelage:  In  most  specimens  paler  and  more  brown- 
ish than  corresponding  pelage  of  8. 1,  latimanus;  upperparts  chsetura 
drab  or  fuscous,  and  occasionally,  in  much  faded  specimens,  olive- 
brown  or  mummy  brown;  underparts  somewhat  paler  and  more 
grayish.  8ummer  pelage:  Very  slightly  paler  than  winter  pelage; 
essentially  like  summer  pelage  of  latimanus. 

8JcyU. — ^Very  similar  to  that  of  8.  I.  latimanm  in  general  shape 
and  proportions,  but  much  smaller,  and  in  most  specimens  with  rela- 
tively long^  and  narrower  rostrum. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  13  yoimg  adult  males  from  Compton, 
Los  Angeles  Coxmty,Cal;:  Total  length,  161.9  (140-166);  tail  vertebrae, 
25.3  (22-29);  hind  foot  (measured,  from  relaxed  foot  of  dry  skin, 
by  the  writer),  18.3  (17.5-19.5).  Type  (yoimg  adult  female):  150; 
33;  18.  Two  young  adult  females  from  Olancha,  Owens  Lake, 
Cal.:  Total  length,  148,  155;  tail  vertebrae,  30,  36;  hmd  foot,  18,  19. 
SJcuU:  Average  of  13  skidls  of  young  adult  males  from  Compton,  Los 
Angeles  County,  Cal.:  Greatest  length,  31.6  (30.7-32.8);  palatilar 
length,  12.3  (12.1-12.8);  mastoidal  breadth,  15.4  (15^16);  inter- 
orbital  breadth,  7.1  (6.9-7.4);  maxillary  tooth  row,  10  (9.7-10.3); 
mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  9.5  (9.3-9.9).  Average  of  4  skulls 
of  adidt  males  from  Witch  Creek,  Cal.:  Greatest  length,  32.9  (32.6- 
33.5);  palatilar  length,  12.9  (12.7-13.2);  mastoidal  breadth,  15.8 
(15.5-16.1);  interorbital  breadth,  7.3  (7.2-7.5);  maxillary  tooth  row, 
10.3  (10.1-10.5);  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  9.8  (9.6-10). 
Skull  of  type  (young  adult  female):  Greatest  length,  31.6;  palatilar 
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length;  12.3;  mastoidal  breadth;  15.6;  interorbital  breadth;  7.1; 
maxillary  tooth  roW;  9.9;  manidibiilar  molar-premolar  row,  9.4. 
Skulls  of  2  yoimg  adult  females  from  Olancha;  Cal. :  Greatest  length; 
31;  31.5;  palatilar  length,  12.2,  12.6;  mastoidal  breadth;  15.1,  15.6; 
interorbital  breadth,  7.2;  7.3;  maxiUary  tooth  row,  9.9;  10*;  mandib- 
ular molar-premolar  row,  9.4,  9.6. 

Remarks. — ^The  mole  of  southern  California  is  constant  in  charac- 
ters over  its  entire  range.  The  type  of  occuUua  is  a  young  adult 
female;  it  has  abnormal  mandibiilar  teeth;  the  right  first  lower 
premolar  is  absent,  and  the  left  first  lower  premolar  is  crowded  back 
and  inward;  close  to  the  second  premola]>and  in  the  same  enlarged 
socket  with  it.  Specimens  from  Witch  Creek  are  slightly  larger 
than  those  from  the  type  region.  Toward  the  northern  border  of 
its  range  the  subspecies  shows  a  gradual  increase  in  size  until  it 
intergrades  with  8, 1,  latimanua  in  the  region  north  of  Santa  Barbara 
County.  A  yoimg  adult  male  from  Tehacliapi  and  a  specimen  from 
Santa  Barbara  approach  latimarmis  in  size.  A  male  from  Porter- 
viUc;  Tulare  County,  is  larger  and  slightly  darker  thim  typical 
specimens  of  occuUus,  and  has  a  relatively  narrower  skull;  probably 
showing  in  these  respects  a  tendency  towards  8.  I.  sericdtus.  An 
imperfect  skeleton;  with  broken  skull,  from  Sanger,  Fresno  Coimty, 
is  provisionally  referred  to  ocadhia;  in  dentition  and  in  the  size  and 
proportions  of  the  mandible  it  is  indistinguishable  from  specimens 
from  the  type  region.  Two  females  from  the  south  end  of  Owens 
Lake  are  almost  indistinguishable  from  typical  occuUuSy  their  only 
approach  toward  8.  I.  grinneUi  being  in  slightly  higgler  braincase. 
The  relationships  of  occuUus  with  8caparm8  anOumyi  are  not  clear, 
but  the  differences  in  size  and  color  alone  are  sufficient  to  separate 
the  two  forms,  even  though  it  should  ultimately  be  proven  that  the 
dentition  of  the  type  of  anthonyi  is  abnormal  (p.  76). 

Specimens  examined, — ^Total  number,  73,  as  follows: 

California:  Alhambra,  10;  Oanyada  Laga,  4  miles  north  of  Ventura,  1;^  Oomp- 
ton,  21;  Julian,  2;^  Los  Angeles,  3;  Olancha,  2;  Pasadena,  2;»  Porterville,  1; 
Riverside,  1;  San  Bernardino,  5;  San  Bernardino  Peak,  1;  Ssa  Di^go  County, 
5;  San  Gabriel,  1 ;  Sanger,  1;  ^  San  Jacinto  Mountains,  2;  ^  Santa  Ana  Canyon 
(type  locality),  1;'  Santa  Barbara,  1;  Sierra  Madre,  Los  Angeles  County,  1;* 
Somerset,  4;  Tehachapi,  1;  Ventura,  1;*  Warner  Pass,  San  Diego  County,  1;' 
Witch  Creek,  6. 

SCAPANUS  LATIMANUS  GRINNELLI  Jackson. 

Grinnbll's  Molb. 

(PL  IV,  fig.  6;  PL  VI,  fig  16.) 

Scapanui  Uuimanus  grinnelli  Jackson,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  27,  p.  56, 

March  20, 1914. 

Type  locality. — Indep^idence;  Inyo  County,  California;  altitude 
3900  feet. 

>  CoUfictkm  MUwaakeo  Public  Mus.  *  CoUeotion  Mm.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  Callidmia. 
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Type  specimen.— No.  17786,  Mus.  Vert.  ZooL,  Univ.  California;  s 
adult;  skin  and  skull;  collected  May  8,  1912,  by  H.  A.  Carr. 

Geographic  range. — Known  only  from  type  locality. 

Oeneral  charactere. — Size  small;  very  slightly  larger  than  average 
specimens  of  8.  I.  occuUus  or  S.  I.  rninueculue;  smaller  than  S.  I. 
seficaius;  color  darkest  of  the  latimanus  group;  skuU  short  and  high, 
broad  interorbitally  and  through  mastoids;  rostrum  short  and  wide. 

Color. — ^Type,  in  worn  and  somewhat  faded  winter  pelage:  Upper- 
parts  between  fuscous  and  fuscous-black;  imderparts  more  grayish, 
stained  on  the  throat  and  chest  with  Dresden  brown.  Topotype, 
in  fresh  summer  pelage:  IJpperparts  fuscous-black;  underparts  dark 
mouse  gray. 

SJcvU. — Short  and  high,  not  much  depressed  postorbitally,  broad 
interorbitally  and  through  the  mastoids;  posterior  base  of  zygoma 
with  a  small  inconspicuous  process  on  outer  lateral  margin;  rostrum 
short  and  wide;  angle  of  mandible  short  and  heavy.  The  skull  of 
grinneUi  is  about  the  size  of  large  skulls  of  S.  Z.  occulius,  but  di£Pers 
from  them,  in  its  higher  braincase,  its  shorter  and  much  broader 
rostrum,  and  in  being  much  wider  interorbitally  and  through  the 
mastoids.  It  is  much  smaller  and  relatively  shorter  and  wider  than 
the  skull  of  either  S.  I.  latimxmus  or  8. 1,  sericaius. 

Measurements. — ^Type  (adult  male):  Total  length,  156;  tail  verte- 
brae, 31;  hind  foot,  21.  Topotype  (adult  female) :  Total  length,  158; 
tail  vertebrae,  36;  hind  foot,  20.5  8Tcull:  Type  (adult  male) :  Greatest 
length,  33;  palatilar  length,  13.1;  mastoidal  breadth,  17;  interorbital 
breadth,  7.8;  maxillary  tooth  row,  10.4;  mandibular  molar-premolar 
row,  10.  Skull  of  topotype  (adult  female):  Greatest  length,  32.2; 
palatilar  length,  12.8;  mastoidal  breadth,  16.4;  interorbital  breadth, 
7.8;  maxillary  tooth  row,  10.3;  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  9.9. 

Remarlcs. — ^This  form  is  a  well-marked  subspecies  which  can  be 
separated  from  8. 1.  occuUus  either  by  skin  or  skull  characters.  Inter- 
gradation  with  occuUus  probably  occurs  in  the  r^on  north  or  west 
of  Owens  Lake;  a  very  slight  indication  of  such  inteigradation  is 
noticeable  in  specimens  of  occultus  from  Olancha.  The  topotype 
is  peculiar  in  that  the  left  upper  tooth  row  contains  a  supeniimierary 
premolar,  apparently  the  one  immediately  posterior  to  the  canine 
and  probably  derived  from  the  anlage  of  the  first  premolar.  As  is 
the  case  in  some  specimens  of  S.  townsendii^  previously  mentioned, 
this  is  especially  interesting,  since  it  gives  this  individual  one  more 
tooth  than  the  theoretically  complete  mammalian  dentition  of  44 
teeth. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Two,  from  type  locality.* 

>  Colleotion  Mas.  Vert  Zool.,  Univ.  CaUfomia. 
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SGAPANTJS  LATIMANUS  SERIOATUS  JackioiL 

YOSBIOTB  MOLB. 

(H.  IV,  fig.  7;  PI.  VI,  fig.  16.) 

Seapanui  latmanui  aericatus  Jackson,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  WaahingUm,  voL  27,  p.   55, 
March  20, 1914. 

Type  locality. — ^Yosemite,  Yosemite  Vafley,  Mariposa  Comity,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Type  specimen. — No.  109548,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey 
collection;  $  adult,  skin  and  skull;  collected  August  20,  1901,  by 
W.  K.  Fisher. 

OeograpMc  range. — ^Yosemite  region,  Mariposa  County,  Cal. 

General  characters. — Smaller  than  S.  I.  latimanus,  darker  and  more 
grajrish  in  fresh  pelage;  larger  and  darker  than  S.  Z.  occvltus  or  S.  I. 
minusculus;  claws,  especially  of  fore  feet,  longer  and  more  slender 
than  those  of  IcUimanus;  skull  relatively  long,  narrow,  and  flat. 

Color. — Fresh  summer  pelage:  Upperparts  fuscous-black;  under- 
parts  more  grajdsh,  dark  mouse  gray.  Worn  summer  pelage:  Upper- 
parts  glossy  olive-brown,  underparts  slightly  paler. 

SJcvU. — ^Relatively  long,  narrow,  especially  through  mastoids; 
smaller  than  that  of  S.  Z.  latimmi^us;  larger  than  that  of  8. 1,  occvltus, 
8.  Z.  minusculus,  or  8.  Z.  grvnnelli;  about  equal  in  length  to  that  of 
8.  Z.  dUcUus,  but  much  narrower,  and  not  so  high  through  the  brain- 
case. 

Mea^surements. — ^Two  adult  females,  type  and  virtual  topotype: 
Total  length,  165,  171 ;  tail  vertebrae,  36,  34;  hind  foot,  21,  22.  81cua: 
Skulk  of  two  adult  females,  type  and  virtual  topotype:  Greatest 
length,  34.3,  34;  palatilar  length,  13.3,  13.7;  mastoidal  breadth, 
16.2,  15.9;  interorbital  breadth,  7.2,  7.5;  maxillary  tooth  row,  11, 
10.8;  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  10.4,  10.4. 

Remarlcs. — ^The  skulls  of  the  type  and  topotype  *  of  sericatus  show 
minor  diflFerences,  but  in  essential  features  they  are  remarkably  alike. 
They  are  very  unlike  the  skull  of  8.  Z.  minusculus,  being  distinctly 
larger,  and  with  different  proportions.  The  subspecies  sericaius  is 
intermediate  in  size  between  8.  Z.  laiimanus  and  8.  Z.  occuUus,  and  in 
fresh  pelage  is  darker  than  either.  The  type  of  sericatus  is  mostly  in 
worn  summer  pelage,  fresh  pelage  appearing  on  the  abdomen  and 
flanks;  the  topotype  is  in  fresh  summer  pelage.  An  adult  male  from 
Bower  Cave,  Mariposa  County,  is  not  typical  of  the  subspecies;  it 
has  a  shorter  tail  than  specimens  from  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and 
the  skull  is  flatter  and  wider  through  the  braincase  than  that  of  typical 
sericatus. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  3,  as  follows: 
Califoroia:  Bower  Oave,  1;  Yosemite  (type  locality),  1;  Yosemite  Valley,  1.' 

1  Mo.  12980,  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  California.  >  CoUdcUon  Mus.  Vort.  Zool.,  Univ.  California. 
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SQAPANUB  LATDCANUS  lONUBCULnS  Bai«i. 

BnssA  MoLB. 

(PI  IV,  fig.  8;  PL  VI,  f^.  17.) 

8eapanu$  caltformeuM  minu$cuhu  Baogi,  Ptoc  New  Engknd  ZooL  dub,  vol.  1,  p.  70, 

July  31, 1899. 
SeapanuM  kUimanuM  mimueiduM  lOIkr,  U.  8.  Nat  Mua.,  Bnl.  79,  p.  10,  December  31, 

1912. 

Type  loealUy.—FjSe,  El  Dorado  County,  California. 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  9189,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Harvard  College, 
Bangs  collection;  9  young  adult,  skin  and  skull;  collected  July  15, 
1897,  by  W.  W.  Price  and  E.  M.  Nutting. 

Oeoffraphic  range. — ^Enown  only  from  type  locality. 

Oeneral  characters. — Similar  in  size  and  color  to  8. 1.  occuUuSj  pos- 
sibly very  slightly  larger;  skull  higher  and  narrower  through  brain- 
case  than  that  of  occuUus;  inferior  mandibular  notch  very  shallow, 
the  angle  of  mandible  being  much  shorter  than  in  occuUus. 

Color. — ^Type,  in  summer  pelage:  Upperparts  hair-brown;  under- 
parts  deep  mouse  gray. 

ShuU. — ^Much  like  that  of  S.  I.  occuUus,  but  braincase  naiTow;er, 
hi^er,  and  more  rotimd;  inferior  mandibular  notch  yery  shallow, 
much  shallower  than  in  occuUus;  angle  of  mandible  short  and  weak. 

Measurements. — ^Type  (young  adidt  female) :  Total  length,  160;  tail 
yertebrsB,  31;  hind  foot,  21.  Shall:  Type  (young  adult  female): 
Greatest  length,  31.9;  palatilar  length,  12.6;  mastoidal  breadth, 
15.3;  interorbital  breadth,  7.1;  maxillary  tooth  row,  10;  mandib- 
ular molar-premolar  row,  9.7. 

Remarks. — ^The  type  and  only-known  specimen  of  minusculus  is  a 
f emale^  barely  adult,  the  status  of  which  can  not  be  determined  until 
more  specimens  are  obtained  from  the  type  locaUty.  The  essential 
differences  from  S.  I.  occvltus  are  in  the  skull,  which  is  relatively 
narrower  and  higher  and  with  the  inferior  mandibular  notch  very 
shallow;  the  hind  foot  is  longer  than  that  of  ocaiUas.  This  form, 
however,  seems  to  be  isolated  from  occuUus  by  the  interception  of 
sericatus.  In  color  the  type  of  minusculus  is  mudi  Uke  some  speci- 
mens of  8. 1.  dUatus. 

Specimen  examined. — One,  the  type. 

SCAPANUS  LATIMANUS  DILATUB  Tme. 

Klamjltr  Molb. 

(PL  IV,  ^.  9;  PI.  VI,  ^.  18.) 

Scapanus  dilatuB  Troe,  Ploc.  IT.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  17,  p.  242,  April  26,  1894. 
Scapanus  truei  Merriam,  Ploc.  Biol.  Soc.  Waahington,  vol.  11,  p.  102,  April  26,  1897. 

Type  locality,  Lake  City,  Modoc  County,  California. 
Scapanus  tndi  (sic)  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  publ.  105,  sool.  aoies,  vol.  6,  p.  469, 

1905. 
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Type  locdHh/. — ^Fort  Elamath,  Klamath  County,  Oregon. 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  186628,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Merriam  collection; 
Adult,  sax  unknown,  skeleton;  collected  in  1883  by  Charles  E.  Bendire. 

OeograpMc  range. — South-central  Oregon  and  Upper  Sonoran  and 
Transition  Zones  of  northeastern  California  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Nevada.  * 

General  tharaeter 8. — Similar  to  S.  Z.  laHmanus,  but  much  paler  and 
averaging  slightly  smaller;  skull  shorter,  higher,  and  more  rotund 
than  in  latimantLS. 

Color. — Summer  pelage:  Upperparts  mouse  gray,  light  drab,  or 
drab,  in  some  specimens  becoming  more  brownish  on  the  nose; 
imderparts  neutral  gray,  mouse  gray,  or  smoke  gray,  sometimes 
tinged  with  light  drab  and  occasionally  stained  in  midventral  line 
with  Dresden  brown. 

ShuU. — Smaller  than  that  of  S.  I.  latirnantLS  or  S.  Z.  alpinus,  rela- 
tively shorter,  higher  through  the  braincase,  and  relatively  wider 
through  the  mastoids.  About  equal  in  length  to  the  skull  of  S.  Z. 
aericaiua,  but  relatively  much  wider  and  higher  through  the  brain- 
case.    , 

Measurements. — ^Two  adult  males  from  McCloud,  Cal.:  Total 
length,  178,  170;  tail  vertebra,  36,  42;  hind  foot,  21,  21.  SkuU: 
Type  (sex  unknown):  Greatest  length,  34.3;  palatilar  length,  13.6; 
mastoidal  breadth,  16.8;  interorbital  breadth,  7.8;  maxillary  tooth 
row,  10.4;*  mandibular  molar  premolar  row,  10.3.  Skulls  of  two 
adult  males  from  McCloud,  Cal.:  Greatest  length,  34.7,  35.2;  palatilar 
length,  13.2,  13.7;  mastoidal  breadth,  17.3, 17.3;  interorbital  breadth, 
7.8,  7.9;  maxillary  tooth  row,  9.8,  10.3;  mandibular  molar  premolar 
row,  9.5,  9.5. 

RemarTcs. — ^True  based  his  description  of  this  form  entirely  upon 
the  cranial  characters  of  a  specimen  with  abnormal  dentition,  there 
being  in  the  type  only  three  maxillary  premolars.  Later  he  placed 
the  name  in  synonymy'  xmder  Scapanus  calif omicus  (=5.  Z.  lati- 
manus).  The  skull  of  the  type,  however,  is  relatively  shorter  and 
broader  than  that  of  typical  iMimanus.  Unfortimately  the  exact 
color  of  the  mole  foimd  at  Fort  B3amath,  Oreg.,  is  not  kaown,  there 
being  no  skins  available  from  that  locality;  two  alcoholics  from  the 
type  locality,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  animal  is  pale, 
like  the  mole  of  northeastern  California;  from  a  geographic  view 
point  this  is  what  one  would  anticipate;  specimens  from  Ashland 
and  Fremont,  Oreg.,  are  pale,  like  specimens  from  northeastern 
California,  and  those  from  Ashland  have  skulls  inseparable  from 
the  skull  of  the  type  of  diiatus.  The  type  of  Scapanus  truei  Mer- 
riam, which  is  now  placed  in  synonymy  xmder  diiatus^  is  a  rather 


1  Upper  tooth  formula  abnormal:  i.  3,  c.  1,  pm.  3,  m.  3. 
•  True,  F.  W.,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  19,  p.  52, 1896. 
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young  adult  collected  at  Lake  City,  Modoc  County,  Cal.;  in  the 
original  description  Merriam  mentions  the  following  cranial  and 
dental  characters: 

SkuU  similar  to  that  of  8.  ealifomieuM,  but  slightly  smaller,  with  nanower  palate 
and  decidedly  nanower  and  more  slender  rostrum.  Last  upper  {nemolar  with  a 
strongly  developed,  trenchant  inner  cusp,  not  present  in  ailifomicui.^ 

The  narrowness  of  the  palate  and  rostrum  is  probably  due  in 
part  to  immaturity;  the  skull  of  a  young  adult  female,  which  has 
been  removed  from  an  alcohoUc  specimen'  from  F<»i;  Klamath, 
has  the  rostrum  as  nairow  as  that  of  the  type  of  tniei  though  it  is 
slightly  shorter.  The  presence  of  an  inner  cusp  on  the  last  upp^* 
premolar  is  not  of  diagnostic  value.  In  any  large  series  of  Scapanus 
from  a  single  locality  this  cuspUke  process  may  be  present  in  various 
stages  of  development  in  about  half  the  specimens;  it  appears  more 
frequently  in  skulls  of  youing  individuals  and  seems  to  be  absorbed 
with  age.  In  the  type  of  truei  this  accessory  cusp  has  about  reached 
its  maximum  development,  yet  in  a  specimen  •  collected  as  nearby 
as  Cedarville,  Modoc  Coimty,  there  is  a  barely  perceptible  trace  c^ 
a  cusp. 

Considerable  local  geographic  variations  are  observed  in  this 
form,  but  to  recognize  them  by  subspecific  names  would  only  be  con- 
fusing. With  a  large  series  of  specimens  available  from  each  of  many 
locaUties  it  would  be  possible  to  learn  more  of  the  extent  and  rela- 
tionships of  these  variations.  Specimens  from  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  show  intergradation  with  8.  I.  latimaniis,  the  color 
darkening  and  the  skulls  becoming  larger  and  more  elongate.  A 
specimen  from  Fremont,  Oreg.,  has  certain  cranial  characters 
which  suggest  that  dilatus  may  possibly  intergrade  with  8.  o. 
schefferi  in  central  Oregon- 

8pecimen8  examined. — ^Total  number,  44,  as  follows: 

Calif oxnia:  Auburn,  1;^  Baiid,  1;  Bald  Mountain,  1;  Cedarville,  1;'  Chico,  1; 
Fort  Crook,  1;  Hayden  Hill,  1;  Lake  City,  1;  McGoud,  2;  McCloud  River, 
1;«  Millford,  2;  Moequito,  El  Dorada County,  !;•  Mount  Shasta,  1;  Nevada 
City,  1;  Parker  Crifek,  Warner  Mountains,  1;*  PluEjas  County,  If  Pratt- 
ville,  1;  Quincy,  4;  Bed  Point,  1;^  Round  Mountain,  Shasta  County,  1; 
Sisson,  6;*  SusanviUe,  4;*  Tower  House,  Shasta  Coimty,  1.* 

Nevada:  Holbrook,  1. 

Oregon:  Ashland,  3;  Fort  Klamath  (type  locality),  3;  Fremont,  1. 

1  Merriam,  C.  H.,  Proo.  Biol.  Soc.  Washlngton^yol.  11,  p.  102, 197. 

<  No.  186627,  U.  8.  Nat  Was.,  Merriam  ooUection. 

»  No.  16733,  Mus.  Vert  Zool.,  Univ.  California. 

« Collection  Stanford  Univ. 

ft  Collection  Mas.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  CaUfornia. 

•  CoUection  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist 

T  Colleotion  Carnegie  Mus. 
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8CAPANUS  LATIMANUS  ALPINUS  Merriam, 

MouKT  Mazama  Molb. 

8capanu8  alpmuM  Merriam,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Waahiogton,  vol.  11,  p.  102,  April  26, 1897. 

Type  locality. — Crater  Lake,  Mount  Mazama,  Klamath  County, 
Oregon;  altitude  about  7000  feet. 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  79967,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey 
collection;  <?  adult,  skin  and  skull;  collected  August  18,  1896,  by 
Vernon  Bailey. 

Geographic  range. — Known  only  from  type  locality. 

Oenerd  characters. — ^About  the  size  of  large  specimens  of  S.  I.  lati- 
manuSf  but  much  paler;  hind  foot  large;  indistinguishable  in  color 
from  8.  I.  dilatus,  but  larger;  skull  like  that  of  large  specimens  of 
laiimanus,  and  much  larger,  flatter,  and  relatively  longer  and  narrower 
than  that  of  dilatus. 

Color. —  Worn  summer  pelage  (type);  Uppe^parts  mouse  gray; 
underparts  (much  worn)  deep  mouse  gray;  faded  unworn  pelage  on 
throat  and  chest  with  a  distinct  bu£Py  sheen. 

ShuU. — Similar  to  that  <rf  8.  I.  latimanus;  indistinguishable  from 
skulls  of  large  adult  males  of  latim4hus. 

Measurements. — ^Type  (adult  male):  Total  length,  188;  tail  verte- 
br«e,  38;  hind  foot,  24.5  8hill:  Type  (adult  male):  Greatest  length, 
36.9;  palatilar  length,  14.6;  mastoidal  breadth,  17;  interorbital 
breadth,  7.9;  maxillary  tooth  row,  11.4;  mandibular  molar-premolar 
row,  11.3. 

Remarks. — ^The  subspecies  dlpinus  is  a  poorly  differentiated  form 
having  the  color  of  8. 1.  diUUus  and  the  size  and  skull  proportions  of 
large  specimens  of  8.  I.  latirrumus;  it  is  not  strictly  intermediate 
between  these  two  forms,  however,  since  specimens  of  latvmanus 
from  southwest  of  Klamath  Lake  do  not  reach  the  maximum  size. 
The  type  is  a  very  old  male  with  much-worn  teeth;  the  skull  is  flat- 
tened by  age  and  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  are  reduced  through  wear 
and  absorption. 

8pecimen  examined, — One,  the  type. 

SCAPANUS  ANTHONYI  Allen. 

Anthony's  Mole. 

(PI.  IV,  fig.  10;  PI.  V,  figs.  4,  4a;  PI.  VI,  fig.  19.) 

Scapanut  anthonyi  Allen,  Bui.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  5,  p.  200,  August  18, 1893. 

Type  locality. — San  Pedro  Martir  Mountains,  Lower  California; 
altitude  7000  feet. 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  |fH,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  s  adult,  skin 
and  skull;  collected  May  8,  1893,  by  A.  W.  Anthony. 
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Oeographie  range. — ^Known  oilly  from  tjrpe  locality. 

General  eharaders. — Size,  smallest  of  the  genus;  feet  and  hands 
small;  in  superficial  appearance  much  like  8. 1.  occuUuSf  but  smaller 
and  darker;  skull  smaller  than  that  of  occvliuSf  flatter,  and  with 
relatively  shorter  rostrum;  premolars  |. 

Color. — ^T3rpe:  Upperparts  between  fuscous  and  fuscous-black; 
underparts  hair-brown  to  fuscous. 

Shill. — Smallest  of  the  genus;  in  general  appearance  and  propor- 
tions similar  to  that  of  8.  I.  occuUus,  but  smaller,  flatter,  and  with 
relatively  shorter  rostrum;  each  of  the  parietals  of  occulbas  has  a 
small  posterior  projection,  extending  between  the  interparietal  and 
the  mastoid,  which  is  not  present  on  the  parietals  of  the  type  of 
anihonyi;  premolars,  |. 

Measurements. — ^Type  (adult  male):  Total  length,  135;  tail  verte- 
brae, 26;  hind  foot  (measured  by  the  writer  from  relaxed  foot  of  dry 
skin),  17.  SlcvU:  liype  (adult  male):  Greatest  length,  30.1;.  palatilar 
length,  12;  mastoidal  breadth,  16.2;  interorbital  breadth,  7;  maxil- 
lary tooth  row,  9.3;  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  9. 

Remarks. — ^As  previous  descriptions  of  the  tjrpe  and  only-known 
specimen  of  anthonyi  have  befti  somewhat  inaccurate,  particular 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  present  description  and  measurements. 
Allen  ^  gave  the  breadth  of  the  interorbital  constriction  as  7.6 
mm.,  an  error  probably  due  to  inaccurate  measuring  instruments. 
Allen  (loc.  cit.)  claimed  that  the  fourth  premolar  on  one  side  was 
wanting  and  on  the  other  was  rudimentary;  True '  in  a  footnote  states 
that  he  finds  "only  three  premolars  on  either  side,"  but  elsewhere 
Goc.  cit.,  p.  51)  gives  the  premolar  formula  as  ^.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  premolar  formula  is  |;  True  has  correctly  indicated  this  in 
his  sketch  Goc.  cit.,  pi.  3,  fig.  6)  of  the  mandible.  It  is  not  the  fourth 
premolar  that  is  lacking,  but  either  the  first  or  second,  probably  the 
first.  It  seems  possible  that  the  dentition  of  the  type  is  abnormal; 
however,  the  reduction  of  the  premolars  by  one  occurs  tmiformly  in 
each  tooth  row.  It  will  be  impossible  to  know  the  exact  status  of 
the  form  imtil  more  specimens  are  available  from  the  region  of  the 
type  locaUty.  Full  specific  rank  is  here  given  the  form  because  of  the 
absence  of  evidence  showing  intergradation  with  the  nearest  geo- 
graphic neighbor,  8. 1.  occuUus.  The  type  of  anthonyi  is  a  fully  adult 
male,  and  if  it  represents  an  average  specimen  of  the  form,  its  size 
and  color  alone  are  suflScient  characters  by  which  to  separate  it  from 
occuUus. 

8peciinen  examined. — One,  the  type. 

»  Alton,  J.  A,,  Bui.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  vol.  6,  p.  200, 1803. 
«  Troe,  F.  W.,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  19,  p.  63, 18M. 
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Omam  PABA80AL0P8  Trum. 

Parascalops  True,  Proc.  TJ.  8.  Nat.  Mub.,  vol.  27,  p.  242,  April  26, 1894. 
Penuealopi  Beddard,  Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  10,  p.  518, 1902. 

Type  species. — Scahps  hreweri  Bachman. 

OeograpMc  range. — Southeastern  Canada  and  northeastern  United 
States  from  southern  New  Brunswick,  southern  Quebec,  and  eastern 
Ontario,  south  to  northeastern  Ohio  and  southern  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  western  North  Carolina  (fig.  13). 

External  characters. — ^Body  robust,  not  much  depressed;  tail  short 
(relatively  longer  than  in  Scahpus),  roxmd,  thick,  and  fleshy,  slightly 
,  constricted  at  base, 
annulated,  densely 
covered  with  rather 
long,  coarse  hairs 
(fig.  14).  Head  co- 
noidal,  depressed. 
Nose  developed  into 
a  conical  snout 
(shorter  than  in  Scor- 
lopus  or  Scapanus), 
with  a  superior  lon- 
gitudinal  median 
groove  extending 
the  anterior  half  of 
its  length;  nostrils 
lat^al,  crescentic, 
with  concavities  up- 
ward (fig.  15).  Eyes 
minute,  concealed  in 
fur.  Auricular  ori- 
fices relatively  large. 
Legs  short.  Feet 
large,  fleshy,  sparse- 
ly haired  above,  naked  below.  Fore  feet  handlike,  the  palms  as 
broad  as  long  (fig.  16) .  Soles  of  hind  feet  each  with  two  tubercles  and 
a  distinct  heel-pad  (fig.  17).  Toes  not  webbed.  C!laws  of  fore  feet 
broad,  flat,  and  heavy;  those  of  hind  feet  relatively  short  and  slender. 
Fur  dense,  soft,  and  silky  (coarser  than  in  Scahpus  or  Scapanvs),  the 
hairs  nearly  equal  in  length,  producing  a  velvetlike  pelage.  Mammsd, 
8:  latero-pectoral,  2-2;  latero-abdominal,  1-1;  inguinal,  1-1. 

Skeletal  characters. — Clavicle  relatively  longer  and  weaker  than  in 
Scalopus  or  Scapanus,  length  about  equal  to  breadth,  penetrated 
antero-posteriorly  by  a  foramen  near  the  inferior,  border.    Humerus 


B2019-103 
Fio.  13.— Geographic  range  of  the  species  Panucaiopt  hreweri. 
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heavy,  about  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long.    Pelvis  nairow,  bones  of 
opposite  sides  not  touching  under  acetabula;  no  osseous  bridges  con- 
necting sacral  vertebrse  with  ischium.    Superior  surface  of  last  sacral 
vertebra  with  a  small,  cimeate,  longitudinal  process.    Os  falciforme 
short,  reaching  proximal  end  of  first  metacarpal;  broad  and  triangular 
at  base,  abruptly  tapering  into  a  narrow  apical  process. 
Skull  conoidsd  (less  so  than  in  Scalopus),  flat  (less  so 
than  m  Scalopus  or  Scapanus),  somewhat  elongate,  with 
moderately  broad  braincase,  slightly  constricted  inter- 
orbitally.    Mastoids  moderately  heavy.     Interparietal 
moderately  large  (smaller  than  in  ScapaniLS,  larger  than 
in  Scalopus),  somewhat  rectangular,  breadth  about  one-  * 
third  the  length,  emarginate  posteriorly  and  usually 
anteriorly  also,  with  a  posterior  median  projection. 
Frontal  region  depressed;  frontal  sinuses  ihoderately 
swollen.     Rostrum  moderately  long;  anterior  ends  of 
premaxillae  slightly  thickened  and  extending  beyond 
nasals,  forming  a  truncate  notch  anterior  to  nasals. 
Anterior  nares  opening  forward.    Zygomata  moder- 
ately long,  relatively  heavy,  considerably  out-curved, 
B2o»-io3    *^®  posterior  end  attached  about  medially  on  squamosal. 
Fio.   i4.-Taii  of  Foramen  magnum  oval,  of  moderate  size.    Infraorbital 
^'*m«*^Nr   ^^r*°^®^  relatively  small  (about  as  in  Scapanus),  the 
186618, U.S. Nat!   pUtc  forming  its  outer  wall  moderately  broad  (rela- 
ito^erriam   tively  broader  than  in  Scalopus  or  Scapanus) .    Audital 
Lootut  oroY6,   bullsD    incomplete;    no    auditory   meatus.     External 
NY.  pterygoid  region   moderately  inflated   (less  so   than 

in  Scapanus)  both  posteriorly  and  anteriorly.    Mesopterygoid  space 
jelatively  long  and  narrow,  the  sides  nearly  straight  and  slightly 
converging  posteriorly.     Palate  moderately  elongate,  relatively  nar- 
row, terminating  opposite  posterior  edge  of  last  molar;  posterior 
border    of 
palate  emar- 
ginate, with- 
out spine  or 
notch.    An- 
terior  pala- 
tine    f  O  r  a  -  B2021-103 
mina      mod-               ^®*  l^-— Snout  of  p.  breweH  (XIJ).    Individoal  referred  to  In  fig.  14. 

erate  (relatively  Ituger  than  in  Scapanus),  oval;  first  pair  of  poste- 
rior palatine  foramina  moderate,  oval  to  elliptical;  second  pair, 
minute  or  obsolete.  Horizontal  ramus  of  mandible  moderately  heavy, 
curved  upward  at  posterior  end  and  downward  at  anterior  end;  coro- 
noid  elongate,  quadrate,  truncate,  directed  slightly  forward;  angle  of 
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mandible  relatively  weak  (about  size  of  coronoid) ;  inferior  mandibu- 
lar notch  broad  and  shallow. 

Dental  characters. — First  upper  incisor  short,  broad,  and  flat,  with 
a  distinct  small  external  accessory  cusp;  second  and  third  upper 
incisors,  upper  canine,  and  first,  second,  and  third  upper  premolars 
simple,  conical,  of  moderate  size,  subequal  (except  canine  which  is 
larger),  about  half  as  high  as  first  incisor;  fourth  premolar  much 
larger  than  third,  with  anterior  cusp,  and  with  narrow  interior  basgl 
ledge  slightly  bilobed.  Upper  molars  W-shaped  in  transverse  sec- 
tion, with  an  internal  basal  shelf  distinctly  trilobed  in  first  and  sec- 
ond premolars  and  indistinctly  bilobed  in  the  third;  second  molar 
slightly  smaller  than  first,  the  third  much  smaller  than  second. 

First  lower  incisor  small,  simple,  slightly  flattened;  second  lower 
incisor  larger  than  first,  conical,  somewhat  caninehke;  third  lower 


B2023-103  B2023-103 

Fio.  16.— Fore  foot  of  P.  breweri  (XIJ).    Individual  referred  Fio.  17.— Hind   foot  of  P.  breweri 

to  in  fig.  14.  (Xli).    Individual  referred  to  in 

fig.  14. 

incisor  small  (about  size  of  first),  conical.  Lower  canine,  and  first, 
second,  and  third  lower  premolars  essentially  similar  to  third  incisor. 
Fourth  premolar  about  one-third  larger  than  third,  the  posterior  base 
with  a  small  cuspUke  shelf  or  heel.  Lower  molars  M -shaped  in  trans- 
verse section,  both  antero-  and  postero-intemal  cusps  bilobed; 
first  and  second  molars  each  with  a  postero-intemal  basal  accessory 
cusp;  second  and  third  molars  each  with  an  antero-internal  basal 
accessory  cusp;  first  and  second  molars  subequal,  the  third  much 
smaller.     Dentition:  i.  |;  c.  ^;  pm.  ^;  m.  f ;  total  44. 

PARASCALOPS  BREWERI  (Bachman). 

Hairt-Tailed  Mole. 

(PI.  IV,  fig.  11;  PI.  V,  figs.  5,  5a;  PI.  VI,  fig.  20.) 

Talpa  Ewropaa  Harlan  (nee  Talpa  europssa  Linnseufl,  1758),  Fauna  Amer.,  p.  43, 1825. 
Talpa  americana  Harlan  (Bartram  ms.)  (misidentified  with  Talpa  europssa  Linnsdus, 

1758),  Fauna  Amer.,  p.  43,  1825. 
Scalops  Breweri  Bachman,  Boston  Joum.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  4,  p.  32,  1842. 
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l8eapan%u]bnwtn'Pomel,  Ardiiv.  Sd.  PhyaiquefetNat.,  toiiie9,  p.247, 1848. 

7\alpa]  rtpotta  Le  Gonte,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Philadelphia,  vol.  6, 1853,  p.  327, 1854. 

Type  locality  unknown. 
TToZpa]  BretDeri  Le  Gonte,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sd.  Philadelphia,  vol.  6, 1853,  p.  827, 1864. 
ScapanuM  aaneriocaMu  Coues  (baaed  erroneoudy  on  Talpa  amenama  Harlan  [Bartimm 

ma.],  1825,  qui  Talpa  ewropwa  linnsua,  1758),  Amer.  Nat.,  voL  13,  p.  190, 1879. 
8caphanu»  (aic)  breweri  Henick,  GeoL  St  Nat.  Hist.  Surv.  Minneaota,  BuL  7,  p.  55, 

1892. 
ParaMcalopi  breweri  Troe,  Proc.  TJ.  S.  Nat.  Mua.,  vol.  17,  p.  242,  AprU  26, 1894. 

*  Type  locdlUy. — ^iiarthas  Vineyard,  Massachusetts. 

Type  specimen. — None  known  to  exist. 

Oeographic  range. — ^That  of  the  genus  (see  p.  77). 

General  characters. — Size  medium  G^^th  averaging  about  165 
mm.);  nostrils  lateral,  crescentic;  with  concavity  upward;  tail  short, 
thick,  densely  covered  with  hair;  color  dark;  usually  fuscous-black 
or  chsetura  black;  skull  flat;  audital  buIUd  incomplete;  it)stnim 
slender;  first  upper  incisors  with  a  distinct  external  accessory  cusp. 

Color. — General  tone,  fuscous-black,  chsetura  black,  or  diaetura 
drab,  slightly  paler  and  more  grayish  on  underparts;  hairs  on  feet, 
and  usually  on  nose  and  tail,  more  brownish,  often  becoming  white 
in  old  adults;  throat  and  underparta  sometimes  stained  with  Dresden 
brown  or  Saccardo's  umber.  The  color  in  study  skins  soon  fades  and 
becomes  slightly  brownish. 

Skull. — Size  medium  (length  about  32  mm.),  flat,  depressed  post- 
orbitaUy,  especially  in  adults,  slightly  constricted  interorbitally; 
zygomata  moderately  heavy;  pterygoids  small;  audital  bull»  incom- 
plete; auditory  meatus  absent;  rostrum  narrow;  dentition  moderate; 
first  upper  incisor  with  distinct  outer  secondary  cusp;  internal  edge 
of  second  upper  molar  trilobed. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  8  adult  males  from  Magnetic  City, 
N.  C:  Total  length,  149.5  (139-152);  taU  vertebra,  30  (23-36); 
hind  foot,  19.5  (18-20).  Average  of  2  adult  females  from  Limen- 
burg,  Mass.:  153  (153-153);  29.5  (27-32);  18.5  (18-19).  SkuU: 
Average  of  10  skulls  of  adult  males  from  Magnetic  City,  N.  C. :  Great- 
est length,  32.4  (31-33.8);  palatilar  length,  12.6  (12.1-13.1);  mas- 
toidal breadth,  14.5  (13.9-15);  interorbital  breadth,  7.3  (7.1-7.5); 
maxillary  tooth  row,  9.9  (9.2-10.2) ;  mandibular  molar-premolar  row, 
9.5  (8.9-9.8) .  Skull  of  adult  female  from  Limenburg,  Mass. :  Greatest 
length,  31.2;  palatilar  length,  12.2;  mastoidal  breadth,  14.3;  inter- 
orbital breadth,  7.2;  ma^^ary  tooth  row,  9.6;  mandibular  molar* 
premolar  row,  9.3. 

Remarks. — Bartram  was  apparently  the  fiist  to  recognize  this  form, 
to  which  he  gave  the  manuscript  name  TcHpa  am^ericana.  Harlan  V 
placed  Talpa  am^ricana  (Bartram  ms.)  in  synonymy  under  Talpa 
europsea  Lonnaeus,  apparently  failing  to  distinguish  the  two  forms 

1  Harlaii,  R.,  Fmum  Amcr.,  p.  43, 182S. 
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even  with  the  Bartram  manuscript  in  hand.  Bachman  ^  described  the 
species  in  1842  under  the  name  Scalops  breweri,  basing  his  description 
upon  a  specimen  "found  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Yale,  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  an 
Island  on  the  coast'of  New  England.''  Coues,'  however,  in  1879  ap- 
pUed  the  name  Scapanua  americanua  to  this  species  on  the  ground  that 
Harlan's  description  was  ''applicable  neither  to  Scdlops  [^Scalopus] 
nor  to  ToZjpa"  and  that  ''he  [i.  e.  Harlan]  really  Ead  in  ^ew  an 
American  mole,  which  he  recognized  as  distinct,  both  generically  and 
specifically,  from  our  common  Scdlops  aquaiicuaJ^  The  name  Tdlpa 
americana  Harlan  (Bartram  ms.),  however,  is  xmtenable  for  several 
reasons:  Harlan  placed  it  in  synonymy  under  Talpa  evropsea  Lin- 
naeus (loc.  cit.) ;  Harlan  actually  misidentified  the  American  animal 
with  Talpa  europsea  Linnseus,  as  is  evident  from  his  mentioning  in 
his  introduction  a  species  of  mcje  as  common  to  both  continents,' 
and,  by  process  of  eliminating  those  species  which  he  distinctly  refers 
in  his  descriptions  to  an  American  distribution,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  animal  he  meant  was  Talpa  europssa  Linnaeus;  furAermore, 
Harlan's  description,  as  has  been  shown  by  True,*  is  a  translation, 
word  for  word  (with  a  very  few  omissions)  of  Desmarest's  *  descrip- 
tion of  Talpa  europsea  Linnaeus. 

The  description  of  Talpa  reposta  Le  Conte  is  based  upon  a  specimen 
from  an  unknown  locality  and  seems  to  refer  to  a  specimen  of  Para- 
scalops  breweri  with  slightly  abnormal  teeth. 

The  hairy-tailed  mole  shows  remarkably  Uttle  geographic  varia- 
tion, and  such  as  does  occur  is  obUterated  by  individual  variation. 
This  variation  is  manifest  mostly  in  size,  and,  in  adults,  size  variation 
may  reach  about  5  per  cent  below  or  above  the  average  at  a  given 
locality.  White  spots  and  blotches  on  the  ventral  parts  of  a  few 
specimens  of  young,  as  well  as  of  adults,  indicate  an  occasional  tend- 
ency toward  partial  albinism.  In  extreme  old  age  the  skull  flattens 
and  becomes  much  depressed  postorbitally.  A  most  peculiar  change 
associated  with  old  age  is  that,  in  many  specimens  examined,  ^he 
hair  on  the  nose  and  tail  is  white;  in  other  specimens,  somewhat 
yoxmger  but  distinctly  adult,  some  of  the  hairs  on  the  nose  and  tail 
are  normally  colored,  others  are  white.  This  peculiar  senile  variation 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  region,  but  seems  to  be  more  preva- 
lent north  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  haiQT-tailed  mole  is  rather  rare  and  local  in  distribution,  and 
difficult  to  trap.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  probable  that  in  the  course 
of  time  its  known  geographic  range  may  be  extended  considerably. 

1  Bachmao,  J.,  Boston  Joum.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  4,  p.  32, 1842.  * 
s  Coaes,  £.,  Amer.  Nat.,  vol.  13,  pp.  18^190, 1879. 

•  Harlan,  R.,  Faima  Amer.,  p.  Till,  1826. 

«  True,  F.  W.,  Pioc  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.,  vol.  19,  p.  76, 1896. 

•  Dflsmarest,  A.  O.,  Mammalogle,  l^*  partie,  p.  160, 1820. 
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Bachmaa  ^  lists  it  from  Georgia  but  does  not  mention  any  speci- 
men or  definite  locality.  The  writer  has  seen  only  three  specimens 
from  Canada:  One  from  Qoebec,  Quebec,  is  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum;  another,  a  flat  skin  without  skull,  was  collected 
at  Meaches  Lake,  Quebec,  and  is  in  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum 
at  Ottawa;  the  third  is  a  skeleton  collected  at  Saint  Catharmes, 
Ontario^  and  is*in  the  exhibition  cases  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.  Chamberlain 'records  seeing  a  specimen  from  Charlotte 
County,  New  Brunswick.  Specimens  have  been  collected  in  Ontario, 
"near  Ottawa'"  and  at  Quelph^  and  Acton.*  Nash'  records  speci- 
mens from  several  counties  in  Ontario,  but  mentions  no  specific 
localities. 
Specimena  examined, — Total  niunber,  129,  as  follows: 

Oonnectieat:  West  WiiiBted,  1. 

Xaine:  Lake  Umbagog,  1. 

Ma—achniette:  Harvard,  1;^  Lunenbuig,  3. 

KewfUmpflhire:  Dublin,  1;  Ossipee,  1;  Webster,  2.* 

New  York:  Elizabethtown,!;*  LakeGeoige,7;Laiisiiig,3;*'^®  Locust  Grove,  16; 
Oswego,  1;'®  Plateau  Mountain,  CatskiUs,  1;  Peterboio,  3;  Waterville,  1. 

North  Carolina:  Magnetic  City,  foot  of  Roan  Mountain,  31;  Roan  Mountain 
(altitude  3000  feet),  1. 

Ohio:  Geveland,  1;  Ellsworth,  2;  Ravenna,  3.*® 

Ontario:  St.  Catiiierines,  1. 

Pennsylvania:  Allegheny  County,  1;  Brownsbuig,  1;"  Camot,  1;**  Erie,  1;'® 
Leasuresville,  9 ;  New  Lexington,  1 ; "  Ohiopyle,  1 ; "  Pittsbuigh,  4;  '*  Warren, 
1J« 

Quebec:  Meaches  Lake,  Wright  County,  1;''  Quebec,  1. 

Vermont:  East  WaUingford,  b,^ 

Virginia:  Mountain  Lake,  1;  Mount  Rogers,  1. 

West  Virginia:  Cranberry  Glades,  1;  Franklin,  1;  Traveller's  Repose,  1;  Wet- 
zel County,  1;  White  Sulphur  Springs,  15.»»  •» "» " 

Genus  OONDYLTTBA  Illiger. 

Ckmdylura  lUiger,  Prod.  Syst.  Mamm.  et  Aviiim,  p.  125, 1811. 

ro/jHworccSchinz,  Cuvier'sThierreich,  vol.  1,  p.  191, 1821.  Nee IWpaaorea; Lesson,  1827. 

Aatromycter  Harris,  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  and  Arts,  vol.  9,  p.  400,  June,  1825  (from 

Machias,  Me.,  "Star"  [newspaper]). 
Bkinaster  Wagler,  Nat.  Syst.  Amphib.,  p.  14,  1830. 
Ckmdytura  Todd,  Cyclopsedia  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  vol.  2,  p.  994,  1839. 

1  In  White,  O.,  Statistics  of  tbe  State  of  Georgia,  Fatma  azid  Flora,  p.  4, 18i9. 
s  Chamberlain,  M.,  Bui.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  New  Bnmswick,  no.  3,  p.  80, 1884. 

•  Whlteaves,  J.  F.,  Ann.  Kept.  Dept.  Interior  Gtnada  for  1888,  part  3  (Oeol.  Sarv.)^.  86^  1880. 
«  Goldie,  A.,  Ontario  Nat.  Sol.  Bol.,  No.  8,  p.  40, 1007. 

»  Hoore,  T.  J.,  Ontario  Nat.  Sd.  Bol.,  No.  3,  p.  41, 1007. 

•  Nash,C.  W.,  Check  list  of  Vertebrates  of  Ontario,  p.  96, 1000. 
T  Collection  of  Hartley  H.  T.  Jacks(m. 

>  Collection  Ifus-^Comp.  ZooL,  Harvard  College. 

•  Collection  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist 
M  CoUection  Amer.  If  as.  Nat.  Hist 

u  Collection  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Philadelphia. 

»  CoUection  Carnegie  Mus. 

»  CoUection  Victoria  If  em.  Mus. 

i«  Cdlection  of  D.  E.  Kent,  Rutland,  Vermont. 
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Astromf^cU9  Gray,  List  Spec.  Mamm.  lirit.  Mus.,  p.  76, 1843. 
Astromydes  Blytii,  Gat.  Mamm.  Aaiat.  Soc.  Mub.,  p.  87, 1863. 
Condyliu  Van  Hyning,  Sdence,  n.  a.,  vol.  38,  p.  243,  Aiigust  15, 1913. 

Type  species. — Sorex  cristahis  Linn^us. 

Oeographic  ran^re.r-Southeastem  Canada  and  northeastern  United 
States,  from  southern  Labrador,  central  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and 


Fio.  18.~Oeographlo  range  of  the  species  Oondybira  cristata. 

• 


33034-103 


southeastern  Manitoba,  south  to  northeastern  Illinois  and  northern 
Indiana  and  Ohio;  in  the  Atlantic  coast  region  south  to  Virginia 
(Dismal  Swamp)  and  Georgia  (Marlow) ;  and  in  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains to  western  North  Carolina  (fig.  18). 

External  characters. — ^Body  semirobust,  not  much  depressed.    Tail 
relatively  long  (about   equal   in  length  to   body  without  head). 
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distinctly  annulated,  scaled,  and  covered  with  coarse  blackish  hairs; 
in  summer  the  tail  is  slender,  slightly  depressed,  gradually  tapering 
apicaUy,  and  slightly  constricted  proximally;  in  winter  it  is  greatly 
enlarged;  thick  and  fleshy,  gradually  tapering  apically,  and  abruptly 
much  constricted  at  tiie  base  (fig.  49).  Head  narrow, 
not  much  depressed.  Snout  moderately  dongate,  ter- 
minating in  a  naked  disk  surrounded  on  its  margin  by 
a  fringe  of  twenty-two  nasal  processes  symmetrically 
arranged,  eleven  on  each  side  of  a  median  line  (fig.  20). 
Nostrils  nearly  circular,  situated  in  anterior  surface  of 
nasal  disk.  Eyes  small  (relatively  large  for  Talpidae; 
larger  than  in  Sedlopus,  Scapanus,  or  Parctacdlops),  con- 
cealed in  fur.  Auricular  orifice  large.  Legs  short; 
weaker  than  in  Sedlopus,  Scapanus,  or  Parascdlops. 
Feet  large,  pot  especiaUy  fleshy,  scaled,  scarcely  haired 
above,  naked  below.  Fore  feet  handlike,  the  palms  as 
broad  as  long,  toes  relatively  long;  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  toes  each  with  three  flat,  triangular  pro- 
cesses on  outer  inferior  edge,  the  basal  process  on  the 
first  toe  being  small  and  inconspicuous.  Fore  daws 
relatively  long,  broad  (but  narrower  than  in  Sedlopus, 
Scapanus,  or  Parascahps),  depressed,  the  superior  sur- 
face turned  obliquely  outward  (fig.  21).  Hind  feet  rel- 
atively long  and  narrow,  broader  apically  than  basaUy ; 
a  large  depressed  triangular  plantar  tubercle  lies  near 
the  base  of  the  first  digit,  and  distally  and  inwardly  on 
the  sole  are  five  small  tubercles.  Hind  claws  relatively 
long,  laterally  compressed,  the  outer  surface  tum^ 
obUquely  upward  (fig.  22).  Toes  not  webbed.  Fur 
dense,  long,  and  silky  (relatively  coarser  than  in  Scofo- 
pus,  Scapanus,  or  Parascahps) ;  some  of  the  hairs  longer 
and  coarser  than  the  major  portion,  which  forms  a  dis- 
B2025-1O3  tinct  underfMT.  ^^Mp^i  S:  latero-pectoral,  2-2; 
latero-abdom^ial,  1>-1;  mgifflM,  1-1. 

Skeletal  cAamc^^iv.— Oavick  relatur4i||[  long  and  nar- 
tumuai  e  ^^^  ^^^^  Talpidffi),  Icugth  al|gut.twlw  the  breadth, 

m^tMarcdyb^  slightly  conca^e  sxjf^m^jf'flfm  convex  inferiorly,  not 
penetrated  by  a  foramen.  Humerus  about  two-thirds 
as  broad  as  long,  much  weaker  medially  than  in  Para- 
sealops.  Pelvis  narrow,  bones  of  opposite  sides  not 
touching  under  acetabula;  no  osseous  Widges  connect- 
ing sacral  vertebrae  with  ischium.  Superior  surface  of 
last  sacral  vertebra  with  a  distinct,  flat,  deltoid,  Ipmgitudinal  process. 
Os  f  alcif  orme  small  but  distinct,  short,  reaching  proximal  end  of  first 
metacarpal;  moderately  broad,  not  much  tapering  distally. 

Skull  long  and  narrow,  not  much  flattened,  with  relatiyply  high 
and    narrow    braincase,    not    constricted    interorbitally,    tapering 


Fio.  19.— TaU  of 
Orndphtra  eriua- 
ta  (X  1}).  Au- 
tanmal  enlarge- 


gun.  No.  144473, 
U.  8.  Nat.  Ifus.; 
from  Egelston 
township,  Mus- 
kegon Count  7» 
Mich.,  August  ao, 
1900. 
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distallj.    Mastoids  weak.     Interparietal  large,  broad,  irregularly  cres- 
centicy  anteriorly  deeply  emarginate  medially,  posteriorly  broadly 


B202&-1O3 
FiQ.  ao.— Snoat  of  C,  erUtata  (XI}).  Individual  refemd  to  In  fig.  19. 

emarginate  with  a  posterior  median  projection.  Frontal  r^ion  slop- 
ing ventraJly  anteriorly;  frontal  sinuses  scarcely  swollen.  Rostrum 
long  and  narrow,  in 
adults  with  a  distinct 
basal  supero-median 
crest;  inf  ero-anterior 
ends  of  premaxilbe  ex- 
tending much  beyond 
nasals;  supero-anterior 
ends  of  premaxiUse  bare- 
ly reaching  beyond  na- 
sals;   nasals    in    adults  

.  .       ^.  X      •      1     •  B2027-103 

termmatmg  anteriorly  m     Fio.  21,-Fare  foot  of  C.  crUUUa  (X  li).  Indlvldnal  referred  to  In 

an  acute  median  point.  *«-^** 

Anterior  nares  opening  obliquely  upward.     Zygomata  short,  narrow, 

straight,  directed  obliquely  downward  anteriorly,  the  posterior  end 

well  forward  on  squamosal.  Fora- 
men magnum  elliptical,  large.  In- 
I  fraorbital  foramen  very  large,  the 

'  plate  forming  its  outer  wall  relsr 

tivdy  tery  narrow.  Audital  bullso 
incomplete;  no  auditory  meatus. 
External  pterygoid  region  scarcely 
'  inflated.  Mesopterygoid  space  long 
and  broad,  the  sides  converging  pos- 
teriorly (pterygoids,  however,  slight- 
ly diverging).  Palate  elongate,  very 
narrow,    terminating   opposite   an- 

«    ««   «._. .        ^    .      .s.  .®?^l?    terior  border  of  last  molar;  posterior 

Fi<].22.— Hind  foot  of  C.  crirtata  (X  1|).  Indl-     ,         ,  -  i    x        j         1 

▼idaai  referred  to  in  fig.  19.  border    01    palate    deeply    emargi- 

nate, frequently  with  a  median  spine.    Anterior  palatine  foramina 
minute;   posterior  palatine  foramina  very  large  and  conspicuous, 
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the  first  pair  ^  reniform  or  elliptical-oyal  and  about  twice  as  lai^  as 
the  second  pair  which  are  usually  elliptical.  Horizontal  ramus  of 
mandible  weak,  curved  upward  posteriorly,  straight  anteriorly;  coro- 
noid  moderately  long,  somewhat  broad,  but  relatively  weak,  erect, 
slightly  acute;  angle  of  mandible  very  long  and  slender  (much  longer 
and  narrower  than  coronoid),  the  inferior,  edge  turned  inward;  in^ 
ferior  mandibular  notch  large  and  angular. 

DftUal  characters. — First  upper  incisor  large,  semiovate,  curved 
inward  and  directed  anteriorly;  second  upper  incisor  linear,  minute, 
lyin^  dose  under  base  of  first  incisor;  third  upper  incisor  lateral, 
large,  eloiigate,  caninelike,  with  a  small  postero-basal  tubercle  dis- 
appearing with  age.  Upper  canine  short  and  slender  (less  than  half 
dimensions  of  third  incisor),  conical.  First,  second,  and  third  upper 
premolars  small,  laterally  compressed,  successively  increasing  in  size 
posteriorly,  each  with  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  basal  tubercle; 
fourth  upper  premolar  similar  to  third,  much  larger,  with  an  interior 
basal  cusplike  process.  Upper  molars  W-shaped  in  transverse  sec- 
tion, with  an  interior  basal  shelf  having  an  indistinctly  tricuspidate 
edge;  first  and  second  molars  nearly  subequal,  the  third  much 
smaller. 

First  lower  incisor  moderate  in  size,  spatulate,  flat,  directed  ante- 
riorly; second  incisor  close  and  superior  to  first,  similar  in  shape, 
much  smaller«(about  half  as  large),  directed  antenorly;  third  upper 
incisor  minute,  slightly  flattened  apically,  curved  downward,  directed 
anteriorly.  Lower  canine  long,  dender,  curved  posteriorly,  with  a 
rather  large  posterior  basal  accessory  cusp  and  a  very  small  anterior 
one.  Lower  premolars  small  (successively  slightly  increasing  in  size 
posteriorly),  compressed  laterally,  each  with  a  wdl-developed  poste- 
rior cusplike  heel  and  a  small  cuspUke  devdopment  (minute  in  the 
first  premolar)  of  anterior  portion  of  cingulum.  Lower  molars  M- 
shaped  in  transverse  section,  laterally  compressed;  interior  shelf 
narrow,  tricuspidate,  the  median  cusp  indistinctly  bifid;  first  and 
third  molars  subequal,  the  second  slightly  larger.  Dentition:  i.  f ; 
c.  j- ;  pm.  i;  m.  f ;  total  44. 

CONDYLURA  CRISTATA  (LinMBUs). 

Stah-Nosed  Molb. 

(PI.  IV,  fig.  12;  PL  V,  figu.  6,  6a;  PI.  VI,  ^.  21.) 

Sorex  criitatusLhamuB,  Syet.  Nat.,  ed.  10,  vol.  1,  p.  63, 1758. 
Talpa  longicaudata  Erxleben,  Reg.  Anim.,  p.  118,  1777.    Based  on  Pennant's  long- 
tailed  mole;  type  locality,  North  America. 
Talpa  Cristata  Zimmennann,  Specimen  Zool.  Geog.,  p.  496, 1777. 

>  It  may  be  that  these  larfo  paUtine  vacuities  are  not  fonotional  foramina.   They  have  the  podtioa, 
however,  of  the  flnt  pair  of  posterior  palatine  foimmina,  and,  whatever  their  Itin^^ 
arable  generic  diagnostic  importance. 
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Talpa  Caudata  Zimmennaim  (nee  Talpa  coudata  of  Liniueiifl  and  others),  Specimen 

Zool.  Geog.,  p.  497, 1777.    Based  on  Pennant's  long-tailed  mole;  type  locality, 

North  America. 
J  Talpa  canadensii  De  La  Faille,  Natmgesch.  des  Maulwurtee,  t.  1,  p.  3,  1778.    [Not 

seen.] 
Talpa  racHata  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.,  Mamm.,  vol.  1,  p.  523,  1800.    New  name  for  Sorex 

cristatui  LinnsuB.  * 

Screx  radiatui  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.,  Mamm.,  vol.  1,  p.  531,  1800.    Based  upon  a  figure 

and  description  of  De  La  Fkille.    Type  locality,  Canada. 
ScaJopui  cristatuB  Geoffrey,  Cat.  Mamm.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  Nat.,  p.  77, 1803. 
ScalopM  crUtatus  Fischer,  Zoognosia,  vol.  3,  p.  156, 1814. 
Condylura  erutata  Desmarest,  Joum.  de  Physique,  de  Chimie,  d'HiBt.  Nat.  et  des  Arts, 

vol.  89,  p.  230,  September  1819. 
Condylura  Umgicaudata  Desmarest,  Joum.  <^  Physique,  de  Chimie,  d'Hist.  Nat.  et 

des  Arts,  vol.  89,  p:  232,  September,  1819. 
Tal[pasorex]  cristata  Schinz,  Cuvier's  Thierreich,  vol.  1,  p.  191, 1821. 
CoTidyharafissipes  Schinz,  Cuvier's  Thierreich,  vol.  1,  p.  191, 1821.    (In  synonymy.) 
Talpa fiava  Schinz  (nee  Talpa  flava  Zimmermann),  (Mvier's  Thierreich,  vol.  1,  p.  191, 

1S21.    (In  synonymy.) 
[  Talpa]  purpwrascem  Shinz(nec  T^pa  purpurascem  Shaw  qui  Talpa  europxa  Limueus), 

Cuvier's  Thierreich,  vol.  1,  p.  191, 1821.    (In  synonymy.) 
•  Condylura  macroura  Harlan,  Fauna  Amer.,  p.  39, 1825.    Type  locality.  New  Jersey. 
Astromycter  prasinatus  Harris,  Amer.  Joum.  Sd.  and  Al'ts,  vol.  9,  p.  400,  June,  1825 

(from  l^hias,  Me.,  "Star''  [newspaper]).    Type  locality,  Maine. 
Condylvrfipratinata  Harris,  Boston  Joum.  Philos.  and  Arts,  vol.  2,  p.  582,  July,  1825. 
Tdlpaior[€xl  longicaudata  Schinz,  Cuvler's  Thierreich,  vol.  4,  p.  312, 1825. 
tTalpaiorex  fissipe*   Minding,    Geog.  Vertheilung  der  S&ugethiere,  p.  64,   1829. 

(Nomen  nudum.) 
asiromycier  prarinatus  (sic)  Rafinesque,  Atlantic  Joum*  and  Friend  of  Knowledge,  vol. 

1,  p.  61,  Summer  1832. 
Condylura  crUtata  Todd,  Cyclopaedia  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  vol.  2,  p.  996, 1839. 
IUi[inaster]  aistatus  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber*s  S&ugethiere,  vol.  2,  p.  114, 1841. 
Rklinaster]  macrurus  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  S&ugethiere,  vol.  2.  p.  115, 1841. 
Iih[ina8ter]  Umgicaudatus  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  S&ugethiere,  vol.  2,  p.  115, 1841. 
RhJiiruuterl  macroura  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreber's  S&ugethiere,  vol.  2,  p.  117, 1841. 
Talpa  {Condylurut)  cristata  Blainville,  Osteographie,  Atlas  1,  tables  des  planches,  p.  4; 

fasc.  6,  Insectivores,  pi.  1  (skeleton),  pi.  5  (skull),  pi.  9  (teeth),  1839-1864. 
Attromydei  (sic)  crUtatus  Blyth,  C^t.  Mamm.  Asiat.  Soc.  Mus.,  p.  87, 1863. 
Conc^luM  (sic)  cristata  Van  Hyning,  Science,  n.  s.,  vol.  38,  p.  243,  August  15, 1913. 

Type  locality. — ^Eastem  Penj^ylvania. 

Oeographic  range. — ^That  of  the  genus  (see  p.  83). 

Oenerd  charaders. — Size  medium;  color  dark^  blackish;  tail  long, 
about  equal  in  length  to  body  (without  head),  in  autumn  and  winter 
much  enlarged,  slightly  shortened,  but  coflstricted  at  base,  scaly, 
haired;  nostrils  anterior,  in  nasal  disk  surrounded  by  twenty-two 
fleshy  processes ;  skull  relatively  long  and  narrow ;  audita!  bullae  incom- 
plete; premaxillse  much  extended  beyond  nasals  anteriorly;  first  upper 
incisors  large,  incurved,  and  projecting  anteriorly. 

Color. — Fresh  pelage:  Upperparts  blackish  brown  to  nearly  black; 
imderparts  paler  and  more  brownish,  fuscous  to  fuscous-black;  tail 
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similar  to  back,  sometimes  indistincUj  bicolored.  Worn  pelage: 
Paler  and  more  brownish  than  fresh  pdage;  upperparts  fuscous  to 
fuscous-black;  underparts  fuscous  to  hair-brown;  wrists  frequently 
with  a  narrow  ring  varying  from  pinkish  buff  to  clay  color.  Nasal 
disk  and  processes  in  live  animals  rose  color.  Young  usually  pala* 
and  more  brownish  than  adults. 

SJcvU. — Size  medium  (length  about  34  mm.}i  elongate,  narrow 
(breadth  across  mastoids  about  13  mm.},  not  depressed  postorbit- 
ally ;  braincase  moderately  high  and  arched;  interparietal  wide  antero- 
posteriorly;  audital  hxJ)Bd  incomplete;  premaxill»  much  extended 
beyond  nasals  anteriorly;  adults  with  distinct  crest  between  posterior 
halves  of  nasals;  zygomata  short#narrow,  straight,  directed  obliquely 
downward  anteriorly;  palate  narrow;  dentition  weak;  first  upper 
incisor  broad,  incurved,  projecting  anteriorly;  second  upper  incisor 
minute;  third  upper  incisor  long,  narrow,  caninelike,  in  young  with 
a  small  postero-lateral  basal  tubercle;  upper  molars  with  indistinctly 
trilobed  inner  basal  ledge. 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  10  adult  males  from  Digby,  Nova 
Scotia:  Total  length,  202.2  (189-211);  tail  vertebra  (simmier),  78.4 
(71-83.5);  hind  foot,  28.1  (26-30).  Average  of  2  adult  males  from 
Washington,  D.  C:  Total  length,  184  (183-186);  tail  vertebrae  (win- 
ter), 65.5  (65-66);  hind  foot,  28  (28-28).  SkuU:  Adult  (male  ?) 
from  Holmesburg,  Pa.:  Greatest  length,  34.1;  palatilar  length,  12.9; 
mastoidal  breadth,  13.1;  interorbital  breadth,  7;  maxillary  tooth 
row,  11;  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  11.3.  Average  of  3  skulls 
of  adult  males  from  Locust  Grove,  N.  Y.:  Greatest  length,  34.6 
(34.1-35.2);  palatilar  length,  13.2  (13-13.3);  mastoidal  breadth,  13.6 
(13.&-13.7) ;  interorbital  breadth,  7.2  (7.1-7.2) ;  maxillary  tooth  row, 
11.5  (11.4-11.5);  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  11.6  (11.5-11.7). 
Skull  of  adult  female  from  Locust  Grove,  N.  Y.:  Greatest  length, 
35 ;  palatilar  length,  13.3 ;  mastoidal  breadth,  13.4 ;  interorbital  breadth, 
7.3;  maxillary  tooth  row,  11.5;  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  11.9. 
Average  of  10  skulls  of  adult  males  from  Digby,  Nova  Scotia: 
Greatest  length,  33.9  (33.1-35);  palat^J^  length,  13  (12.9-13.6);  mas- 
toidal breadth,  13.4  (13-14);  mterorbiUl  breadth,  7.2  (7-7.4); 
maxillary  tooth  row,  11.1  (10.6-11.5);  mandibular  molar-premolar 
row,  11.3  (11-11.9).  Average  of  2  skulls  of  adult-males  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C:  Greatest  Ingth,  33.8  (33.6-33.9) ;  palatilar  length,  13.1 
(12.7-13.5);  mastoidal  breadth,  12.7  (12.6-12.8);  interorbital  breadth, 
6.8  (6.7-6.8);  maxillary  tooth  row,  11.2  (11.1-11.2);  mandibular 
molar-premolar  row,  11.2  (11.1-11.3). 

Remarks. — ^Linnfieus's  description,  in  1768,  of  the  star-nosed  mole 
under  the  name  Sorex  cristaius^  appears  to  be  its  first  mention  in 
literature;  on  the  authority  of  Kalm,  Pennsylvania  is  given  as  its 
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habitat.  Pennant,  ^  in  1771,  described  two  moles  under  the  names 
"Radiated  Mole"  and  "Long-tailed  Mole";  the  former  he  correctly 
considered  to  be  the  Sorex  cristatua  of  Linmeus;  his  long-tailed  species* 
must  also  be  referred  to  Candylura  cristata  since  he  describes  it  as  a 
mole  with  a  radiated  nose  and  a  tail  two  inches  long,  a  description 
which  applies  to  no  other  manmial.  Pennant's  description  of  the 
long-tailed  mole  was  probably  based  upon  either  a  young  or  a  summer 
specimen  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  tail  was  minimum;  as  early  as 
1777  this  became  the  basis  for  two  Latin  binomials,  Talpa  caudata 
Zinmiermann'  and  Talpa  hngieaudaia  Erxleben.'  The  writer  has 
been  unable  to  verify  tiie  name  Talpa  canadensis  of  De  La  Faille. 
Shaw^  renamed  Sorex  eristatus  Linmeus,  caUing  it  Talpa  radiata; 
he  also  recognized  Talpa  hngicoAidatq,^  but  in  his  remarks  under 
Talpa  radiata  states:  "It  is,  perhaps,  in  reality  no  other  than  a 
variety  of  the  former  species  (L  e.  T.  lonfficaudata),  or  a  sexual 
difference."  *  Shaw  *  again  renamed  the  species  when  he  confused 
a  figure  and  description  of  it,  given  by  De  La  Faille,  with  the  genus 
SareXy  and  called  it  Sorex  radiaius.  That  Shaw  should  thus  have 
been  misled  is  strange,  since  he  writes: 

One.  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  remarkable  monililorm  appearance  of  the 
tail  in  this  animal,  as  exhi^ted  in  M.  de  la  Faille's  figure,  may  be  partly  owing  to  the 
contraction  of  the  intersticee  of  the  joints  in  drying. 

It  is  evidently  allied  to  the  radiated  Mole,  but  if  the  figure  given  by  M.  de  la  FaiUe 
be  accurate,  must  surely  be  a  very  distinct  species  J 

Cchinz,*  when  substituting  the  generic  name  Talpasorex  for  Con- 
dylura,  used  the  name  Candylura  Jissipes  in  synonymy  imder  Talpon 
sorex  eristatus;  it  seems  probable  that  the  name  jissipes  had  been 
used  in  literature  previous  to  this,  but  the  present  writer  has  been 
unable  to  find  an  earlier  usage.  Schinz  (loc.  cit.)  also  placed  the 
names  Talpa  Jla/va  and  Talpa  purpurascens  in  synonymy  imder 
Talpasorex  eristatus;  this  was  probably  purely  an  error  on  his  part, 
since  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  descriptions  of  Talpa  jlava 
Zimmermann  and  Talpa  purpurascens  Shaw,  n^  in  subsequent 
descriptions  of  these  forms,  which  would  lead  one  to  confuse  either 
with  Candylura  Illiger;  the  former  name  is  a  synonym  of  Scalopus  a. 
aquaticus  (Linnaeus),  the  latter  of  Talpa  europsea  Linneeus.  In  1825, 
two  other  names  were  proposed  which  apply  to  the  star-nosed  mole — 

1  Pennant,  T.,  Quadropeds,  1771.   The  praent  writer  has  not  seen  this  work  but^nwames  the  desorip- 
tioos  are  osentially  the  same  as  those  in  Pennant's  History  of  Qoadnipeds,  ed.8,ToL  2,  p.  232,pl.  90, 1793. 
t  Zimmermann,  £.  A.  W.,  Spec.  Zool.  Qeog.,  p.  407, 1777. 
»  Eixlebeo,  J.  C.  P.,  Byst.  Reg.  Anlm.,  p.  118, 1777. 
i  Shaw,  George,  Qen.  Zool.,  Mamm.,  vol.  1,  p.  ^23, 1800. 

•  Shaw,  loo.  oit.,  p.  524. 

•  Shaw,  loo.  cit.,  p.  581. 
r  Shaw,  loo.  oit.,  p.  532. 

•  Schins,  H.  H.,  Cuvier's  Thierreich,  vol.  1,  p.  191, 1821. 
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Condylura  macraura  Harlan^  and  AstromycUr  praHnaius  Harris.' 
Both  Harlan  and  Harris  based  their  descriptions  upon  animals  whose 
tails  were  in  the  enlarged  winter  condition.  Harris  was  further 
deceived  by  his  specimen  being  discolored  with  a  shade  of  groen,  and 
proposed  the  new  genus  Astromycter  to  include  this  animal,  though 
later*  he  returned  it  to  the  genus  Condylura. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Condylura  cristata  has  comparatively 
little  ge<^aphic  variation  over  a  wide  zonal  range;  specimens  from 
the  Lower  Austral  Zone,  in  Georgia  and  Virginia,  are  subspecifically 
inseparable  from  those  from  the  Boreal  Zone  in  Quebec  and  Labra- 
dor. A  very  slight  increase  in  size  is  noticeable  toward  the  northern 
part  of  the  range  of  the  species,  but  it  is  inconstant,  and  insuffident 
for  subspecific  recognition.  Occasional  local  variations  appear,  but 
when  a  large  series  is  examined  from  any  one  locality  these  prove 
inconstant,  or  else  crop  out  in  remote  localities.  Thus,  in  a  series 
from  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  the  skulls  have  on  the  average  very  slightly 
higher  braincases  and  more  abruptly  sloping  frontals,  but  Uie  differ- 
ence is  not  constant  and  can  be  matched  perfectly  by  specimens  from 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland;  the  same 
is  true  of  a  small  postpalatal  process  present  in  the  majority  of  skulls 
in  the  series  from  Digby.  A  specimen  from  ^arlow,  Georgia,  is  an 
alcoholic  from  which  the  broken  and  imperfect  skull  has  been  re- 
moved for  study;  it  offers  no  characters  by  which  it  can  be  separated 
from  typical  specimens  from  Pennsylvania.  Possibly  when  larger 
series  of  adult  specimens  are  available  differences  of  diagnose 
value  not  now  discernible  will  become  apparent. 

The  limits  of  the  geographic  range  of  Condylura  are  not  satisfac- 
torily known.  Many  published  records  of  the  star-nosed  mole  have 
certainly  been  based  upon  erroneous  identifications.  For  example, 
the  species  is  included  among  the  mammals  supposed  to  occur  in 
Oklahoma,*  and  Townsend^  lists  it  from  "the  Twritory  of  the 
Oregon.'* 

Richardson*  4pscribes  a  specimen  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
Douglas  on  the  "banks  of  the  Columbia."  Richardson's  description 
clearly  indicates  that  the  animal  he  had  in  hand  was  Condylura 
cristata,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  not  collected  near  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  most  westerly  known  point  of 
the  range  of  the  species  is  in  Manitoba,  where,  according  to  Seton/ 

<  Harlan«B.«  Faaoa  Amer.,  p.  39, 1825. 

•  Hairs,  T.  W.,  Amer.  Jouzn.  SoL  and  Arts,  vol.  9,  p.  400,  Jane,  1825. 
•Harris,  T.  W.,  Boston  Joum.  Phllos.  and  Arts,  toL  2,  p.  682,  July,  1825. 

4  Woodhooae,  8.  W.,  Report  of  an  Expedition  Down  the  zonl  and  Colorado  Rtvecs,  by  Capt.  L.  Sitgrsares; 
lfammal8,p.43,1854. 

•  Under  the  names  Condplun  longioaudata  and  CbndyZtmi  maenwtt.    Townssnd,  J.  K.,  Nanmthre  of 
Joomey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Cohunbia  River,  p.  813, 1838. 

•  Under  the  name  Condplum  maenwa,    Richardson,  J.,  Famia  Boreall-Amer.,  toL  1,  p.  284, 1820. 
Y  SeCon,  Ernest  Thompson,  Life-Histories  of  Northern  Animals,  toL  2,  p.  1137, 1000. 
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specimens  have  been  brought  to  the  taxidermist  shop  of  W.  R.  Hine 
in  Winnipeg.    Cory^  records  a  specimen  from  Warsaw,  HI.,  and 
Professor  Frank  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  fomid  a  dead 
specimen  in  the  vicinity  of  Urbana  in  the  same  State.' 
Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number  218,  as  follows: 

Coxmecticat:  East  Hartford,  1;  Liberty  Hill,  1; '  Norfolk,  1. 

District  of  Oohunbia:  Washington,  10. 

Cfreorgia:  Marlow,  1. 

Labrador:  Black  Bay,  1; '  Handlton  Inlet,  2;  Paradise,  2;  Saint  Michael  Bay, 

1;  Sandwich  Bay,  2. 
Maine:  Eastport,  1;  Freeport,  1;  Oakland,  1;  Penobscot  River  (East  Branch),  2; 

Small  Point,  2. 
Xaryland:  Brookevme,  1;  Cabin  John,  1;  Chevy  Chase,  1;  College  Paric,  2; 

Glendale,  1;  Laurel,  2;  Marshall  Hall,  1;  Prince  Georges  County,  1;  WiUiams- 

port,  1;  Woodside,  2. 
Maasachosetts:  Belmont,  4;  *  Gardner,  1;  Lunenburg,  4;  Medway,  1;  *  Middle- 

boro,  2;  New  Bedford,  1;  Newburyport,  2;  Seehonk,  1;*  Watertown,  2;' 

Williamstown,  1;  Wilmington,  4. 
Michigan:  Ann  Arbor,  8;  *  Chelsea,  1;  ^  Douglas  Lake,  1;  ^  Geddee,  1;  *  Goge- 
bic, 1;  •  Hancock,  1;  *  Kalamazoo  County,  1;  •  Muskegon  County,  1;  Por- 
cupine Mountains,  2;  ^  Portage  Lake,  6. ' 
Minneaota:  Elk  River,  1;  Fort  Ripley,  1;  Margie,  1. 
New  Brunswick:  Arthurette,  1;  ^  Hampton,  1. 
New  Hampshire:  Ossipee,  4;  Webster.' 
New  Jersey:  Lake  Hopatcong,  5;  *  Tuckahoe,  1.^ 
New  York:  Cross  River,  1;  Essex  County,  1;  Geneva,  2;  Highland  Falls,  2;' 

Ithaca,  1;  *  Lake  George,  2;  Lansing,  2;  •»•  Lockport,  1;  Locust  Grove,  11; 

Lyons  Falls,  1;  New  York,  2;  Nichols,  1;  Oswego,  1;  •  Pelham,  1;  Peterboro,  5; 

Rockland,  1;  ^  Saint  Lawrence  County,  1;  Sing  Sing,  3. 
North  Carolina:  Magnetic  City,  2;  Weavervdlle,  1.* 
Nova  Scotia:  Barrington  Passage,  1; '®  Digby,  18;  Halifax,  7;  James  River,  1;' 

Newport,  2  J 
Ohio:  Cleveland,  1;  Ellsworth,  1;  Garrettsville,  3. 
Ontario:  Landsowne,  1;^  Middlesex  County,  1;'°  Moose  Factory,  1;  Muskoka, 

1;^  Ottawa,  4. 
Pennsylvania:  Carlisle,  1;  Lake  Leigh,  1;*  MeadviUe,  2;  New  Lexington,  2;*»" 

Philadelphia,  1;*  Radnor,  1> 
Quebec:  East  Main  River,  1;"  Godbout,  3;  Lake  Edward,  1;»  Montreal,  1. 
Vermont:  East  Wallingford,  4;  ^^  Mount  Mansfield,  2;  Rutland,  1." 
Virgiinia:  Dismal  Swamp,  4. 
WlBConsin:  Colby,  1;  Medford,  2;  •  Merrill,  1; «  Newald,  Forest  County,  1.* 

t  Cory,  C.  B.,  Field  Mns.  Nat.  Hist.,  publ.  153,  sool.  series  11,  p.  444, 1912.  In  apersonal  letter  dated  March 
20, 1914,  Mr.  Cory  writes  in  regard  to  this  specimen:  "On  a  number  of  occasions  Mr.  Charles  K,  Worthen 
sent  me  boxes  of  birds  and  mammals,  from  ^idilch  I  conld  select  specimens  I  desirad  and  send  back  the 
others.  One  lot  contained  a  specimen  of  Condylura  crUtata  simply  labeled  'Warsaw'  (hi  pencil)  with  no 
other  data.   The  specimen  was  retmned  to  him." 

•  Wood,  F.  B.,  Bol.  lUinois  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  8,  p.  588, 1910. 

•  ColleotioQ  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.,  Harrard  College. 

« Colleetion  Acad.  Nat.  ScL  Philadelphia.  •  CoUeotlcm  Field  Mns.  Nat.  Hist. 

•  CoUeotlon  Univ.  Michigan  Mas.  »  CoUectlon  Victoria  Mem.  Mas. 

•  Collection  Milwaukee  Public  Mas.  "  Collection  Carnegie  Mas. 

'  CoUeotioQ  Amer.  Mas.  Nat  Hist  it Coiieotkm  of  D.  E.  Kent,  Rutland,  Vt. 

•  CoUeotien  of  HarUey  H.  T.  Jackson.  "  CoUeotlon  of  G.  L.  Kirk,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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0«mis  NBtteOT&IGKirs  Oflntlier. 

NeUrobrickut  GOnther,  Proc.  Zod.  80c.  London,  1880,  p.  441,  October,  1880. 
Nhtrotriehut  Ganth«r,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1880,  p&te  42,  October,  1880. 
Newrotriehus  Forboe,  Zool.  Record,  vol.  17,  Mammalia,  p.  14, 188L 
Neourotrieku*  Rye,  Zool.  Record,  vol.  17,  Index,  p.  8, 1881. 

Type  species. — Urciriehiu  giibsii  Baird. 

Oeographie  range. — ^Pacific  coast  r^on  of  North  America  west  of 
the  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevada,  from  southwestern  British  Colmnbia 

(Eraser  River  region)  south  to 
Fremont  Peak,  Monterey  County, 
California  (fig.  23). 

ExUmdlcharaeUn. — SmaUest  of 
the  American  Talpidie;  body  some- 
what robust,  not  much  depressed. 
Tail  moderate  in  length  (about  half 
as  long  as  head  and  body),  moder- 
ately fleshy,  constricted  at  base, 
scaled;  very  distinctly  annulated, 
sparsely  covered  wtth  coarse  hairs 
(fig.  24) .  Head  conoidal,  relatively 
long,  not  much  depressed.  Snout 
elongate,  terminating  in  a  naked 
disk  or  pad,  apical  superior  surface 
naked  to  line  of  anterior  edge  of 
nasals;  nostrils  lateral  in  terminal 
pad,  slightly  crescentic,  with  an- 
terior end  of  crescent  enlarged  and 
its  concavity  upward  (fig.  25).  Eyes 
minute  (relatively  about  as  in  Oonr 
dylura),  concealed  in  the  fur.  Au- 
ricular opening  large.  L^s  short, 
weak  (relatively  as  in  Condylura). 
Bxao-m  Feetlarge, not fle6hy,8caled, sparse- 
"•L^;^;S::fX.'r/^'XT^.^  lyhairedabove,naiedbelow.  Pore 
hfoeinounui,  feet  hardly  handlike,  the  palms 

longer  than  broad,  toes  relatively  long.  Fore  claws  relatively 
long,  not  broad,  not  depressed  (fig.  26).  Hind  feet  long  and 
narrow,  broader  distally  than  proximally;  six  tubercles  (varying 
slightly  in  position)  on  each  hind  foot,  usually  located  one  at 
base  of  third  digit,  one  interdigital  between  the  third  and  fourth 
digits,  one  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  digits,  one  postero- 
interdigital  between  the  second  and  third  digits,  and  two  near  the 
center  of  the  sole.  Hind  daws  moderately  long  and  slender,  slightly 
compressed  laterally,  acute  (fig.  27).  Toes  not  webbed.  Pelage 
similar  in  general  to  that  of  Oandylura,  but  shorter,  finer,  and  with 
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underfur  lees   clearly   defined.    MammaD,    8:  latero-pectoral;    2-2; 
latero-abdominaly  1-1;  inguinal^  1-1. 

SJcdetal  charader 8. —Cis,Yic\e  relatively  long  and  narrow  (for  the 
Talpidse),  length  about  twice  the  breadth;  concave  superiorly,  infe- 
rior surface  with  a  flat  process  projecting  postero-later- 
ally;  not  penetrated  by  a  foramen.  Humerus  about 
three-fifths  as  broad  as  long,  weaker  medially  (as  in 
CondyJura).  Pelvis  narrow,  bones  of  opposite  sides  sep- 
arated by  considerable  space  (about  2  mm.)  under  aceta- 
bula ;  no  osseous  bridges  connecting  sacral  vertebrae  with 
ischium. .  Superior  surface  of  last  sacral  vertebra  with- 
out process.  Os  falciforme  rudimentary  and  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Skull  conoidal,  moderately  depressed,  without  promi- 
nent processes  and  ridges,  with  moderately  broad  brain- 
case,  scarcely  constricted  interorbitally.  Mastoids  weak. 
Interparietal  large,  broad,  irregularly  semicircular,  ante- 
riorly deeply  emarginate  medially,  posteriorly  slightly 
emarginate  and  usually  without  a  posterior  median  pro- 
jection. Frontal  region  scarcely  sloping  ventro-anteri- 
orly;  frontal  sinuses  very  slightly  swollen.  Rostrum 
moderately  elongate;  anterior  ends  of  premaxillsB  not 
much  thickened,  extending  beyond  nasals,  forming  a 
somewhat  truncate  notch  anterior  to  the  nasals.  Ante- 
rior nares  opening  forward.  Zygomata  short,  narrow, 
slightly  out-curved,  directed  slightly  downward  anteri- 
orly, the  posterior  end  forward  on  squamosal  (less  so 
than  in  Condylura).  Foramen  magnum  elliptical,  relatively  large. 
Infraorbital  foramen  lai^e,  the  plate  forming  its  outer  wall  relatively 
broad  and  heavy.  Audital  biiUae  incomplete;  no  auditory  meatus. 
External  pterygoid  region  scarcely  inflated  (relatively  more  than  in 
^  ^  Condylura).    Mesopterygoid  space  moder- 

M  — -^-^Ja  fttely  long  and  broad,  the  sides  usually  gent- 

^^J^  C^m^    ly  concave.     Palate  moderately  elongate, 

^Mi^  iKbIp'    relatively  narrow,  terminating  opposite  pos- 

terior border  of  last  molar;  posterior  border 
of  palate  slightly  emarginate,  without  spine 
or  notch.  Anterior  palatine  foramina  mod- 
erate, oval;  first  pair  of  posterior  palatine 
foramina  moderate,  oval  taeUiptical-oval ;  second  pair  minute.  Hor- 
izontal ramus  of  mandible  slender,  nearly  straight;  coronoid  rela- 
tively long,  erect  proximally,  curving  posteriorly  distally  into  an 
acute  .process;  angle  of  mandible  relatively  short  and  narrow 
(smaller  than  <foronoid) ;  inferior  mandibular  notch  relatively  shallow 
and  broad. 


Ba030-103 
FiQ.  34.— Tail  of 
Jfeilrotrichut 
tObtUhyaeifUk' 
liiM(Xli).  No. 
ia0606»  U.  8. 
Nat.  Mas.,  Bi- 
ological Bmrej 
collection;  from 
Aptos^CaL 


B2031-103 
Fxo.  25.— Snoat   of    NeOroMAut 
gObia  gUiUU  (Xli).    No.  83468, 
U.  8.  Nat.  Mob.;  from  Bittish 
Cofannbla. 
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DerUdl characters. — ^First  upper  incisors  very  short,  relatively  broad; 
second  and  third  small  (about  half  as  large  as  first  incisor) ,  somewhat 
laterally  compressed.  Upper  canine  larger  than  third  incisor,  trian- 
gular, compressed,  two-rooted,  with  a  small  postero-basal  accessory 

cusp.    First  upper  premolar  similar  to  canine, 
slightly  smaller;  second  upper  premolar  large, 
triangular,  #ith  a  postero-basal  cusp,  a  pos- 
tero-intemal  basal  cusplike  heel,  and  some- 
times with  an  anterior  cusplike  process  on  the 
cingulum,  which  tends  to  disappear  with  age. 
B»33-io3   Upper  molars  W-shaped  in  transverse  section, 
pio.  a5.-Fc«  foot  of  N.  p.gii^u   "^^  ^  interior  basal  shelf  having  a  distinctly 
(xii).  iii4ividuAii«ferrwitoin   bicuspidate  edge ;  first  and  second  molars  sub- 
**•  ^*  equal,  the  third  much  smaller. 

First   lower   incisor   small,    spatulate,    directed   slightly    antero- 
interiorly;  second  and  third  lower  incisors  and  lower  canine  similar 
to  first  incisor,  smaller,  successively  decreasing  in  size  posteriorly, 
directed  obliquely  anteriorly,  the  canine  with  a  smaller  posterior 
basal  tubercle.    Lower  premolars  triangular, 
each  with  a  posterior  cusplike  heel  and  an 
indistinct  posterior  median  sidcus,  the  second 
about  twice  as  large  as  first  and  with  a  small 
antero-basal   tubercle.     Lower  molars    M- 
shaped  in  transverse  section,  sUghtly  com- 
pressed laterally  (less  so  than  in  Condylvra) ; 
interior  shelf  low  and  narrow,  tricuspidate, 
the  median  cusp  not  bifid;  first  molar  with  B2033-i(b 

,         -       i        -     ,  .  ,     Fxa.  27.— Hfnd  foot  of  N.  g,  gibbttt 

mmute  basal  tubercle  between  postenor  and      (x  i^).  individual  nfemd  to  in 
median  interior  cusps;  first  and  second  mo-     ^•^• 
lars  subequal,  the  third  smaller.     Dentition:  i.  |;  c.  -J-;  pnu  f ;  m.  |; 
total  36. 

Kej  to  Subopecies  of  NetLrotriehns. 

a.^  Size  smaller;  color  paler;  length  of  skull  lees  than  23.2  mm,, 

NeurotnchuM  ffihbni  gibbm  (p.  94). 
a.'  Size  larger;  color  darker;  length  of  skull  more  than  23.2  mm., 

NeUrotrichus  gibbsii  hyaeinMnus  (p.  97). 

Descriptions  of  species  and  sabspedes  of  Neftrotiichiis. 

NEtJnOTRICHUS  GIBBSII  GIBBSII  (Baird). 

GiBBs's  Mole. 

(PI.  VI,  figs.  1,  la,  lb,  22.) 

Urotrichua  gibbsii  Baird,  Report  Pacific  R.  R.  Sxirvey,  vol.  8,  part  1,  Mammals,  p.  76, 

1857. 
UrotrichtLB  Gibiii  Lord,  Naturalist  in  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  p.  338, 


1866. 
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mwroiridiua  (aic)  gibbni Gttnthdr,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1880,  pi.  42,  October,  1880. 

NeOrotrichus  gibbm  True,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.,  vol.  7,  p.  607,  1885. 

NeiarotrichTis  gibbsvi  Bryant,  Zoe,  vol.  1,  p.  359,  February,  1891. 

NeurotrUhus  gibbn  Meriiam,  Mazama,  vol.  1,  p.  228,  1897. 

Newrotrickus  gibbd  major  Merriam,  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  16,  p.  88,  October  28,  1899. 

Type  locality,  Carl^erry  Banch,  altitude  4100  feet,  between  ]^unt  Bhaata  and 

Mount  Laaeen,  Shasta  County,  California. 
NeUrotrichuB  gibbsii  gibbsii  Miller,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub.,  Bui.  79,  p.  11,  December  31, 1912. 
NeUrotrichus  gibhm  major  Miller,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub.,  Bui.  79,  p.  11,  December  31, 1912. 

Type  locality. -^Win^A  River  Pass,  north  of  Mount  Rainier,  Pierce 
County,  Washington. 

Type  specimen. — No.  ^%^,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.;  immature,  sex  \m- 
known;  poorly  made  skin  and  fragmentary  skull;  collected  July  15, 
1854,  by  George  Gibbs.  • 

GeograpMc  range. — Extreme  southwestern  British  Columbia,  west- 
em  Washington  and  Oregon  west  of  the  Cascade  Moimtains,  south  in 
the  coast  region  to  Eureka,  Humboldt  County,  Cal.,  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  South  YoUa  Bolly  Mountain,  Cal. 

General  characters, — Size  small  (total  length  averaging  less  than 
120  mm.);  color  dark,  usually  dark  mouse  gray;  tail  medium  in  size 
(about  one-thir(^  of  total  length),  scaled  in  transverse  annular  rows, 
covered  with  a  few  blackish,  coarse  hairs;  skull  small  (greatest 
length  usually  less  than  23  mm.),  flat,  and  not  angular. 

Color. — General  tone  dark  mouse  gray  to  blackish  mouse  gray, 
occasionally  dusky  neutral  graf ;  upperparts  and  underparts  essen- 
tially the  same  color,  the  underparts  rarely  slightly  paler  than  the 
back;  the  longer  hairs  in  full  pelage  frequently  tipped  with  whitish, 
producing  a  frosted  appearance;  recently  killed  animals  and  speci- 
mens little  handled  generally  show  purpUsh  and  greenish  iridescence. 
The  worn  pelage  is  paler  and  more  brownish  than  the  fresh. 

SkuH. — Small  (greatest  length  usually  less  than  23  mm.),  smooth, 
flat,  not  much  depressed  postorbitaUy,  not  much  constricted  inter- 
orbitally;  frontal  sinuses  slightly  swollen;  zygomata  short,  weak; 
pterygoids  short,  weak,  laterally  flattened;  audital  bullse  incomplete; 
rostrum  moderate  in  length  and  width;  dentition  moderate;  first 
upper  incisors  flat  and  rodentlike;  upper  canine  (third  lateral  tooth) 
flattened  laterally,  much  like  first  upper  premolar;  anterior  portion 
of  dnguliim  of  second  upper  premolar  not  usually  developed  into  a 
superior  cusplike  process.     ^ 

Measurements. — ^Average  of  9  adult  males  from  Sumas,  British 
Columbia:  Total  length,  113  (107-117);  tail  vertebrae,  37.1  (34-39); 
hind  foot,  16.6  (15.7-17).  Average  of  5  adult  females  fron\  Sumas, 
British  Columbia:  116.6  (111-120);  36.4  (33-40);  17  (17-17).  Av- 
erage  of  3  males  from  Carberry  Ranch  (type  locality  of  N.  g.  major), 
Shasta  County,  Cal.:  119.7  (118-121);  40.3  (39-42);  17  (17-17). 
SkuU:  Average  of  10  skuUs  of  adult  males  from  Sumas,  British  Co- 
lumbia: Greatest  length,  22.5  (22.1-23);  palatilar  length,  9.4  (9.1-9.6); 
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mastoidal  breadth,  10.3  (10.1-10.5);  interorbital  breadth,  5^ 
(5.2-5.4);  maxillary  tooth  row,  7.1  (7-7.2);  mandibular  mdar- 
premoiar  row,  7.3  (7.1-7.5).  Average  of  6  skulls  of  adult  females 
from  Sumas,  British  Columbia:  Greatest  length,  22.4  (21.5-23); 
palatilar  length,  9.4  (9.2-9.5);  mastoidal  breadth,  10.2  (9.6-10.5); 
interorbital  breadth,  5.3  (5.1-5.5);  maxillary  tooth  row,  7.1  (6.9-7.2); 
mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  7.2  (7-7.3).  Average  of  2  skulls 
of  males  from  Carberry  Ranch  (type  locality  of  major),  Shasta  CJounty, 
Cal.:  Greatest  length,  22.7  (22.4-23);  palatilar  lengfth,  9.3  (9.3-9.3); 
mastoidal  breadth,  10.6  (10.5-10.7);  interorbital  breadth,  5.4  (5.4-5.4); 
maxillary  tooth  row,  7  (6.9-7);  mandibular  molaivpremolar  row,  7 
(6.9-7.1). 

Rerruifks. — ^This  little  mole,  the  most  shrewHke  of  the  American 
members  of  the  family,  shows  comparatively  little  geographic  varia- 
tion throughout  its  rather  extensive  range;  in  fact,  the  local  almost 
obscures  the  geographic  variation.  Southward  a  tendency  appears 
toward  an  increase  in  size  and  toward  the  development  of  a 
cusplike  process  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  dngulum  of  the 
second  upper  premolar;  this  reaches  the  climax  in  N.  g.  hyacinthinus. 
The  presence  of  this  cusplike  process  on  the  second^upper  premolar, 
however,  is  not  strictly  diagnostic  since  it  occasionally  crops  out, 
slightly  developed,  in  specimens  taken  near  the  northern  limit  of  the 
range  of  N.  g.  gibbsii,  or  may  be  absent  in  specimens  of  hyacinthinus 
taken  near  the  southern  border  of  itArange.  Thus,  it  occurs,  weakly 
developed,  in  a  few  specimens  from  Sumas,  British  Columbia;  it  is 
absent  in  two  specimens  from  Crescent  City,  CaL,  but  is  present  in 
five  young  adults  from  Eureka,  Cal.,  arid  in  one  from  (Joldbeach, 
Oreg.;  some  specimens  of  hyacinihinus  from  Cuddeback  and  Aptos, 
Cal.,  have  the  process,  while  others  lack  it. 

The  form  Neurotrichus  gibbsi  major  Merriam  *  is  here  placed  in 
synonymy  under  N.  g.  gibhsii.  The  type  of  major  was  collected  at 
Carberry  Ranch,  altitude  4100  feet,  between  Mount  Shasta  and 
Moxmt  Lassen,  Shasta  County,  Cal.;  a  careful  comparison  of  the  type, 
topotypes,  and  other  specimens  from  the  Shasta  region,  with  a  lai^ 
number  of  specimens  from  Washington  and  British  Columbia  fails  to 
show  any  diflferences  between  major  and  gibhsii  worthy  of  subspecific 
recognition;  specimens  of  major  average  very  slightly  larger  than 
gibbsii  and  in  some  other  respects  af  pear  to  be  intermediate  in 
characters  between  gibbsii  and  hyacinthintLS,  but  in  size  and  general 
proportions  of  skull  they  are  much  nearer  gibbsii.  The  presence  of 
an  anterior  "cusp"  on  the  cingulum  of  the  second  upper  premolar  in 
major  is  not  of  diagnostic  value,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 

>  MflRlam,  C.  Hart,  N.  Am.  Fmum  No.  16,  p.  88, 1880. 
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paragraph,  and  at  best  can  be  considered  only  an  approach  toward 
kyacifUhinus;  nor  does  the  second  lower  premolar  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  gibbsiiy  since  it  can  be  matched  almost  perfectly  in  any 
large  smes  of  the  genus  NeUrotHchua  from  any  locafity. 

Five  specimens  examined  from  Eureka,  Cal.,  are  hardly  adult^ 
but  are  proyisionally  referred  to  gibhsii  on  account  of  cdor  and 
size  of  skull;  when  a  larger  series  of  specimens,  with  more  adults,  is 
available  from  this  region,  a  change  of  decision  may  be  necessary. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  146,  as  foDoiro: 

BxitiBh  Colmnbia:  ChiUiwack  Valley,  6;  Dong^  1;>  Heire  Soimd,  3;  Long- 
ley,  1;  Bumafl,  72;  Tammi  Hy  Creek  (Chilliwack  VaUey),  1;'  Thuntona,  2.* 

California:  Areata,  1;'  Beswick,  1;  Carbeiry  Ranch,  Shasta  County,  3;  Crescent 
City,  2;  Eureka,  5;'  Hoopa  Valley,  1;  Mount  Shasta,  4;  Sahnon  Mountains 
(near  Etna  Mills),  1;  South  YoUa  BoUy  Mountain,  1;*  Tower  Houfio,  Shasta 
County,  2;'  Trinidad,  3.* 

Oregon:  Anna  Creek,  Mount  Mazama,  1;  Astoria,  1;  Crater  Lake,  1;  Elk  Head,  1; 
Eugene,  1;  Fort  Klamath,  4;  Qoldbeach,  1;*  McEenaie  Bridge,  1;  Multnomah 
Falls,  1;  Salem,  1;^  Seaside,  1;  Siskiyou,  1;  Vida,  2;  Yaquina  Bay,  3. 

Washington:  Kirkland,  1;  Lake  Cushman,  4;  Mount  Rainier,  2;  Mount  Vernon, 
3;  Neah  Bay,  1;  Seattle,  1;  Steilacoom,  2;  Tenino,  1;  White  River,  Cascade 
Mountains  (type  locality),  1. 

NEtJROTRICHUS  GIBBSII  HYACINTHINUS  Bai«B. 

Southern  Gibbs's  Molb. 

(PI.  VI,  figs,  2,  2a,  2b,  23.) 

NtQroiriehtu  gibM  kyaehUhinus  Bangs,  Amer.  Nat.,  vol.  31,  p.  240,  March,  IS97. 
Neurotrichus  gibbsii  hyacintkinus  Miller  &  Behn,  Proc.  Boston  6oc.  Nat  Hist.,  vol. 

30,  p.  254,  December,  1901. 
NeurotrichuB  gibbn  hyadrUhinus  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  publ.  106,  eool.  series, 

vol.  6,  p.  467, 1905. 
NeUrotrkhus  gibbm  hyadntkinus  Miller,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Bui.  79*,  p.  11,  December  31, 

1912. 

Type  locality. — ^Nicasio,  Marin  County,  California. 

Type  specimen. — ^No.  1240,  Mus.  Comp.  2^ol.|  Harvard  College, 
Bangs  collection;  9  adult,  skin  and  skull;  collected  March  10,  1894, 
by  C.  A.  Men. 

OeograpTdc  range. — Coast  region  of  California  from  Cuddeback, 
Humboldt  County,  south  to  Fremont  Peak,  Monterey  County. 

General  characters. — Larger  than  N.  g.  gibbsii;  color  usually  slightly 
darker;  skull  larger,  relatively  wider  through  braincase  and  rostrum, 
with  more  angular  mastoid  region. 

Color. — ^Much  like  that  of  N.  g.  gihhsii  but  averaging  darker; 
usually  blackish  mouse  gray  or  dusky  neutral  gray;  often  almost 
black,  especially  in  fresh  pelage;  in  full  unworn  pelage  sometimes 

tCoaeetloaVIctQriikH«in.Mns.  •ColtoetioaritldHoi.Nst.Hkt. 

*  CoUactka  Mas.  Vert  Zool.,  Univ.  CalUoraJa.  «  CoOeotiGn  Amcr.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist. 
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distincUj  OTorcast  with  hoary,  due  to  whitish  tips  of  the  longer  hair; 
worn  pelage  paler  and  more  brownish;  purplish  and  greenish  irides- 
cence shows  in  fresh  specimens,  as  in  gibbsii. 

ShuU. — Similar  to  that  of  N.  g.  j/U>b8ii  but  larger  (greatest  length 
usually  oTer  23.5  nmi.)  and  relatively  wider  through  braincase, 
interorbitally,  and  through  rostrum;  mi^toid  region  usually  heayier 
and  more  angular  than  in  gibbsii;  anterior  portion  of  dngulum  of 
second  upper  premolar  usually  developed  into  a  sui>erior  cuspliba 
process. 

MeasuremetUi. — Average  of  6  males  from  Aptos,  Santa  Cnu 
County,  OaL:  Total  length,  121.5  (118-126);  tail  vertebra,  38.3 
(37-39);  hind  foot,  16.tt  (16.5-17).  SJcvU:  Young  adult  male  from 
type  lopality:  Greatest  length,  24.2;  palatilar  length,  9.8;  mastoidal 
breadth,  11;  interorbital  breadth,  5.7;  maxillary  tooth  row,  7.4; 
mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  7.3.  Skull  of  young  adult  female 
from  type  locality:  Greatest  length,  23.5;  palatilar  length,  9.6; 
mastoidal  breadth,  10.6;  interorbital  breadth,  5.4;  maxillary  tooth 
row,  7.3;  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  7.3.  Average  of  6  skulls 
of  males  from  Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal.:  Greatest  length, 
23.8  (23-24);  palatilar  length,  9.9  (9.6-10);  mastoidal  breadth,  10.9 
(10.7-11.1);  interorbital  breadth,  5.6  (5.5-5.7) ;  maxillary  tooth  row 
7.6  (7.4-7.8) ;  mandibular  molar-premolar  row,  7.6  (7.5-7.7). 

Remarka. — The  southern-coast  form  of  Gibbs's  mole,  N.  g.  hydo/n- 
ihinus,  differs  firoxn  the  typical  northern  form,  N.  g.  gibbsii,  chiefly 
in  its  larger  size  and  darker  color,  though  frequently  specimens 
are  no  darker  than  typical  g^bsii.  Specimens  from  the  south  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  are  not  quite  so  intensely  colored  as  those  from  the 
type  region,  and,  on  the  average,  seem  to  have  slightly  shorter 
rostra,  but  the  differ^ioes  are  too  trivial  for  subspecific  designation. 

Specimens  examined. — ^Total  number,  58,  as  follows: 

Oalifomla:  Aptoe^  10;  Burlingame,  1;  Cazadero,  1;^  Cuddeback,  7;^  Fairfax,  1;* 
FreestoaOy  1;^  Fremont  Peak,  1;  Gualala,  9;  Guemeville,  3;^  InvemesB,  4;^ 
Mendodao,  1;*  Nicasio  (type  locality),  6;  Palo  Alto,  1;*  Point  Arena,  4;* 
San  Geronlmo^  1;'  Santa  Cruz,  7. 

PLATE  I. 

(Natonl  ate.] 

Fio.  1.  Baiiy  fltige  in  moltlBf  process  of  Scdhput  aqiuUieui  aquaUeua  (Linnmis); 
9  adult;  Fok%  Myer,  Ya.,  AprU  15,  1897.    (No.  83686,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.) 

2.  BCiddle  atage  in  molting  process  of  Scalopus  aquaticuM  aquatieu*  (Linniteaa); 
/  9  adultj  Fallfl  Ohnrch,  Va.,  May  26. 1907.    (No.  144453,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.) 

3.  Nestling  young  of  8oalopu$  aqtuUicuM  lioiveUi  Jackson;  Jackson,  N.  C.    (No. 

7250,  V.  S.  Nat.  Mua.) 
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Molting  and  Younq  of  Scalopus. 

1,  2.  Scalopus  aquaticus  aquaticus. 
3.  Scalopus  aquaticus  howelli. 
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PLATE  IT. 

[Nstuna  siip.] 

Fio.  1.  Scalopus  aquaticta  aquaticus  (Linnseus);  esRcntially  a  topotypo;  S  adult; 
near  Media,  Pa.  (Xo.  9845,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia;  2845,  Rhoads 
collertion.) 

2.  ScalopuM  aqtiaticus  houelli  Jsuclaon;  type;  $  adult;  Autaugaville,  Ala.    (Xo. 

177931,  U.  S.  Xat.  Mub.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

3.  Scahpua  aquaticus  australis  (Chapman);  topotype;  ^  adult;  Gainesville,  Fla. 

(Xo.  7783,  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 

4.  Scalopus  aquaticus  anastaax  (Bangs);  topotype;  ^  adult;  Point  !Romo,  Anas- 

tasia  Island,  Fla.     (Xo.  7193,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Harvard  College,  Bangs 
collection.) 

5.  Scalopus  aquaticus  parvus  (Rhoads);  ^  adult;  Port  Tampa  City,  Fla.    (No. 

7202,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Harvard  College,  Bangs  collection.) 

6.  Scalopus  aquaticus  machrirms  (Rafinesque);  <?  adult;  Oakwoods  C^emeterj'', 

Chicago,  111.     (No.  8155,  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 

7.  Scalopus  aquaticus  machrinoidcs  Jackson;  type;  ^  adult;  Manhattan,  Kans. 

(Xo.  169717,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

8.  Scalopus  aqtuUicus  pulchcr  Jackson;  type;   d*   adult;  Delight,  Ark.     (No. 

170C98,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

9.  Scalopus  aquaticus  caryi  Jackson;  type;  <?  young  adult;  Neligh,  Nebr.    (No. 

116799,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

10.  Scalopus  aquaticus  texanus  (Allen);  topotype;    d*    adult;  Rockport,   Tex. 

(No.  51385,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

11.  Scalopus  inflatus  Jackson;  type;  young  adult,  sex  unknown;  State  of  Tamau- 

lipas,  Mexico  (45  miles  from  Brownsville,  Tex.).    (No.  52709,  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

12.  Scalopus  atreus  (Bangs);  type;   9  adult;  Stilwell,  Okla.     (No.  5475,  Mus. 

Comp.  Zool.,  Harvard  College,  Bangs  collection.) 
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PLATE 

[Natural  si 

Fics.  1,  la.  Sralopua  aqualirus  cupiaticus  (Liiu 
near  Media,  Pa.  (Xo.  9845, 
Rhoadu  collection.) 

2,  2a.  Scaloptu  aquaticus  howelli  Jacks* 

(No.  177931,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1 

3,  3a.  Scalojms  aquaticus  australia  (Cha] 

Fla.     (No.  7783,  Field  Mua.  Ni 

4,  4a.  ScalopuB  aquaticus  parvus  (Rho8 

(No.  7202,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  i 

5,  5a.  ScalopuB  aquaticus  texanus  (Allei 

(No.  51385,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  B 

6,  6a.  Scalopus  inflatus  Jackson;  type; 

Tamaulipas,  Mexico  (45  miles 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Sui 

7,  7a.  Scalopus  xreus  (Bangs);  type;  9 

Comp.  Zool.,  Ilarvard  College, 
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Skulls  of  Scalopus  aquaticus  (subspp.),  s.  inflatus,  and  S.  >€REua 


1,  la.  S.  a.  aquaticus.  3, 3a.  S.  a.  australis.  6, 6a.  S.  inflatus. 

2,  2a.  S.  a.  howellJ.  4,  4a.  S.  a.  parvus.  7,  7a.  S.  ffireus. 

£,  6cL  S.  a.  iexanus. 
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PLATE  IV. 

pffatural  sizp.] 

Flo.  1.  Scapanus  townsendii  (Barhman);  d*  adult;  Femdale,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 
(No.  19141,  Mufl.  Vert.  Z<k)1.,  Univ.  California.) 

2.  Scapanus  oranu$  orarius  True;  d*  adult;  Femdale,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 

(No.  19111,  Mu8.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  California.) 

3.  Scapanus  orarius  schejferi  nobis;  t>T>e;    d*   adult;  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  (Xo. 

204997,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu«».,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

4.  Scapaniu  latimanu$  latimanus  (Bachman);  ^  adult;  Menlo  Park,  San  Mateo 

County,  Cal.    (\o.  18779,  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  California.) 

5.  Scapanus  latimanus  occultus  Grinnell  &  Swarth;  cf  adult;  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

(No.  30310,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

6.  Scapanus  latimanus  grinnelli  Jackson;  type;  cf  young  adult;  Independence, 

Cal.    (No.  17785,  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  California.) 

7.  Scapanus  latimanus  sericatus  Jackson;  type;  9  adult;  Yosemite,  Cal.     (No. 

(109548,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

8.  Scapanus  latimanus  minusculus  Bangs;  type;   9    young  adult;  Fyffe,  Cal. 

(No.  9189,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Harvard  College,  Bangs  collection.) 

9.  Scapanus  latimanus  dilatus  True;  type;  young  adult,  sex  unknown,  prob- 

ably   ^ ;  Fort  Klamath,  Greg.     (No.  186628,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Merriam 
collection.) 

10.  Scapanus  anthonyi  Allen;  type;  c?  adult;  San  Pedro  Martir  Mountains,  Lower 

California.     (No.  4947,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 

11.  Parascalops  brewer  {{BochmBn);  ^  young  adult;  Leasuresville,  Pa.    (No.  603, 

Carnegie  Mus.) 

12.  Condylura  cristata  (Linnaeus);  c?  adult;  Lunenburg,  Mass.     (No.  96075,  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 
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Skulls  of  Scapanus,  Parascalops,  and  Condylura. 

1.  S.  townsendlL  6.  S.  1.  OS!;?^!^?,-  ,?•  §•  1.  dilatus. 

2.  S.  o.  orarius.  6.  S.  1.  «^^^^  10.  S.  anthonyL 

3.  S.  o.  scheflerL  7.  S.  1.  sericatus.  U.  p.  brewerL 

4.  S.  L  latimanus.  8.  S.  1.  minusculiis.  12.  C.  cristata. 
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PLATE  V. 

[Natural  sise.] 

Flos.  1,  la.  Scapanut  iawnsendii  (Bachman);  ^  adult;  Feradale,  Humboldt  County 
Cal.    (No.  19141,  Mufl.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  California.) 

2,  2a.  Scapanus  orarius  orarius  True;  ^  adult;  Feradale,  Humboldt  County, 

Cal.    (No.  19111,  Mufl.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  Califoniia.) 

3,  3a.  Scapanus  latimanus  latimamis  (Bachman);  ^  adult;  Menlo  Park,  San 

Mateo  County,  Cal.    (No.  18779,  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  California.) 

4,  4a.  Scapanus  ardhonyi  Allen;  type;  $  adult;  San  Pedro  Martir  Mountains, 

Lower  California.     (No.  4947,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 

5,  5a.  Parascalops  breweri  (Ba/chmsai);  S  yoimg  adult;  Leasuresville,  Pa.    (No. 

603,  Carnegie  Mus.) 

6,  6a.  Condylura  cristata  (Linnaeus);  (^  adult;  Lunenburg,  Mass.     (No.  96075, 

U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 
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Skulls  of  Scapanus,  Parascalops,  and  Condylura. 

1,  la.  S.  townsendlL  3, 3a.  S.  1.  latlmaniu.  fi,  5a.  P.  breweri. 

2, 2a.  S.  0.  orarius.  4, 4a.  S.  anthonyL  6, 6a.  C.  cristata. 
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PLATE  VI. 

[Natural  site. 

F108.  1.  ]a,  lb,  22.  NeUrotrichus  gibbtii  giblmi 

Columbia.    (No.  62952,  V 

2.  2a,  2b,  23.  NeUrotrichta  gibbiii  hi/acirUl 

Cal.    (No.  160900, U.S.Ni 

Fin.    3.  Scalopus  aquatiaa  aquaticus  (Liniueuj 

near  Media.  Pa.    (No.  9845,  Acad.  I 

collection.) 

4.  ScalopuB  aquaticus  howelli  Jackson;  tyj 

177931,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological 

5.  Scahpus  aquaticus  australis  (Ch&pmsji)  \ 

(No.  7081,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Ilarvai 

6.  Scalopus  aquaticus  machrinus  (Kafinee 

Chicago,  III.    (No.  8155,  Field  Mua. 

7.  Scalopus  aquaticus  Uxanus  (Allen);  tope 

51385,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Si 

8.  Scalopus  inflatus  Jackflon;  type;  young 

Upas,  Mexico  (45  miles  from  Browne 
Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 

9.  Scalopus  xreus  (Bangs);  type;  9  adt 

Comp.  Zool.,  Harvard  College,  Bang 

10.  Scapanus  townsendii  (Bachman);  S  adi 

(No.  19141,  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  < 

11.  Scapanus  orarius  orariu^  True;  ^  aduJ 

(No.  19111,  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  ( 

12.  Scapanus  orarius  schefferi  nobis;  type; 

204997,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  i 

13.  Scapanus  latimanus  laiimanus  (Bachmi 

County,  Cal.    (No.  18779,  Mus.  Vert 

14.  Scapanus  latimanus  occultus  Grinnell 

(No.  30299,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biologii 

15.  ScapanuslatimanusgrinnelliJ9^\imn\  \ 

Cal.    (No.  17785,  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.,  T 

16.  Scapanus  latimanus  sericatus  Jackson; 

109548,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  S 

17.  Scapanus  latimanus  minusculus  Bangs 

(No.  9189,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Harvai 

18.  Scapanus  latimanus  dilatu^  True;  typ 

bly  i ;  Fort  Klamath,  Oreg.     (No 
collection.) 

19.  Scapanus  anthonyi  Allen;  type;   S   1 

Lower  California.    (No.  4947,  Amer. 

20.  Par(wcafo;>«&reM'm  (Bachman);  $  youi 

Carnegie  Mus.) 

21.  Condylura  cristata  (Linnajus);  <?  adult;  Lunenburg,  Mass.     (No.  96075,  V.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  collection.) 
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INDEX. 

[New  names  In  bold-face  type;  synonyms  In  italiet. 


acqwUiaUj  Sealoptu,  33. 
xnea,  Talpa,5S. 
tnuut,  Sealops,  58. 
strew,  Sealopt,  52. 

Scalopus,  52-63. 
alpinus,  Scapanus.  75. 
amerkawif  Toipa,  79. 
amaieamu,  Scapanus,  80. 
anasUuK,  Seaiopt,  39. 

Scalopus,  39^1. 
awutasiae,  Seaiopt,  39. 
anthonyi,  Scapanus,  75-76. 
aquaiica,  Talpa,33. 
a^uaiicus,  Sedlopt,  33. 

Scalopus,  33-36. 

Seaipos,  33. 

Sorex,  32. 
argentatttSf  Sealops,  ^. 
Artromycter,  82. 

prarinatus,  87. 

pratinatU9,S7. 
AHromyetet,  83. 
Astromydet,  83. 

criitatus,  87. 
ttustralis,  Sealops,  38. 

Scalopus,  38-39. 

breweri,  Parascalops,  79-82. 
S&dops,!^. 
Seapanus,  80. 
Seaphanus,  80. 
Talpa,  80. 

eali/amieus,  SeaHops,  64. 

Scapantw,  64. 
canadensis,  Seaiops,  33, 58. 

Tolpa,  87. 
caryl,  Scalopus,  48-49. 
eaudata,  Talpa,  ^. 
Condylura,  82-86. 

crbtata,  86-91. 

fissipes,  87. 

lonificaudata,  87. 

maeroura,  87. 

pra^inoto,  87. 
CbrufyZitf,  88. 

cristata,87. 
Oondytura,  82. 

criftoto,  87. 
cristata,  Condylura,  86-91. 

Condylus,  87. 

Oondytura,  87. 

ra/pa,  86,  87. 

Talpasorex,  87. 
cristatus,  Astromydes,  87. 

Rhinaster,  87. 

iScafop«,  87. 

iScaZ(^>tM,  87. 

5or<z,  86. 
cupreota,  ra7pa,33. 


dilatus,  Seapanus,  72-75. 

europsea,  Talpa,  79. 

fissipes,  Condylura,^. 

Talpasora,  87. 
/EaMi,  Talpa,  32, 33,  87. 
flaveseens,  Talpa,  Z2. 
fusea,  TUpa,  33. 

gt&M,  Newotriclius,  95. 
^'M»ji,  Neurotrichus,  95. 

Neflrotrichus,  94-97. 

Nhtrotrichus,  95. 

Urotriehus,  94. 
^6»ii,  t^rorridkiM,  94. 
grlnnelli,  Scapanus,  69-70. 

howelli,  Scalopus,  36-38. 
AyadntiUntw,  Neuroiriehus,  97. 
Nettrotrichus,  97-98. 

inflatus,  Scalopus,  53-54. 

intermedius,  Sealops,  49. 

Scalopus,  49-50. 

latimanus,  Sealops,  64. 

Scapanus,  64-67. 
longieaudata,  Condylura,  87. 

Talpa,  86. 

ra2pa«0f«z,  87. 
/ofi^ibatM2a<iw,  Rhinastert  87. 

mocAHna,  7\i/pa,  42. 
machrinoldes,  Scalopus,  45-46. 
machrinuSf  Sealops,  42. 

Scalopus,  42-44. 
maeroura,  Qmdylura,  87 

Rhhnasterf  87. 
macruriM,  i2ft<i»a«<fr,  87. 
major f  Neurotriehus,  95. 

JVefinXrfcfctw,  95. 
metalleseenSf  Sealops,  58. 
minusculus,  Scapanus,  72. 

NeourotrichuSt  92. 
JVcurofrfcfctM,  92. 

gil)bsi,95. 

ffibbsii,  95. 

hyacinthinuSt  97. 

major  f  95. 
Nhirotrichus,  92. 

^6Mt,95. 
NeOrotrichus,  92-94. 

gibbsll,  94-97. 

hyadnthinus,  97-98 

major,  95. 

occultus,  Scapanus,  68-69. 
orarius,  Scapanus,  61-62. 

Parascalops,  77-79. 
I  brewerl,  79-82. 
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parrus,  ScaJopa,  41. 
8calopu%  41-42. 
prnnantU,  Talpa,42. 
pentuflvanka,  8calop§,  33. 
ptfuplvanica,  Talpatorei,33. 
pmtflmnieus,  Talpa,Xi. 
Peraaealopt,  77. 
prarinaiUMt  A$trompeteTf  87. 
pnuinata,  C^mdjflura,  87. 
pnuintUut,  Attrompcter,  87. 
pulcher,  Scalopus,  46-48. 
purpuroMcetu,  Talpa,S7. 

radiata,  ralp8,87. 
radiattUf  SoreZf  87. 
repottaf  Talpa,90. 
EhhtasUr,  82. 

cri«toftw,87. 

lonffieandatiUfSl. 

maerourat  87. 

ntaerwrui,97. 
SoaU)pt,27. 

mniiu,SS. 

mreui,B2. 

anatUuiMfSa. 

OftM^ictM,  33. 

argentatui,  42, 

auttraliSf  38. 

brewerif  79. 

califomietu,  64. 

canadeTifiSf  33, 58. 

eriaUUtu,  S7. 

inUrtrudhUf  49. 

latimanutf  64. 

nuicAHmu,  42. 

metalUacefU,  58. 

parrtM,  41. 

pfnTuyZoanica,  33. 

UxanutfSO. 

tezentit,SO. 

townunHf  58. 

townstndii,  68. 
Scalopus,  27-30. 

ocTuo/ictM,  33. 

sreos,  52-53. 

anastasap,  39-41. 

aquaticus,  32^36. 

australls,  38-39. 

caryI,4S-49. 

crUtatut,  S7. 

howelli,  36-3S, 

in  flatus,  53-54. 

lnt«rmedius,  49-50. 

machrinoides,  45-40. 

machiinus,  42-44. 

parvus,  41-42. 

pulcher,  46-48. 

texanos,  50-52. 

texeruUfSO, 

virffinianua,  33. 
Scalpot,  27. 

aquaticus  f  23. 
Scapanos,  54-57. 

alpinus,  75. 

amerieanus,  80. 

anthonyi,  75-76. 

brewerif  80. 


Scapanu*  ealifomkus^  64. 
dilatuji,  72-75. 

grinneUi,  69-70. 

latimanos,  64-67. 
minascalas,  72. 

oocnltus,  68-€9. 

orarhu,  61-62. 

schefferi,  63-64. 

scricatus,  71. 

loiriweiuU,  58. 

townacndU,  58-61. 

iowtendU,  58. 

trwi,  72. 

truiif  72. 
ScapashUfbi. 
SeaphanuSfSi. 

brewai,  80. 
sehefferi  Scapanus,  63-64. 
s<Ticatus,  Sc^anus,  71. 
srricea,  Talpa^il. 
Sorex  ofua^ewt,  32. 

cricto(tw,86. 

radiatU9fS7. 
Utniaia,  7Wpa,58. 
Talpa  xnea,  58. 

amerkana,  79. 

aqwUUxtfZS. 

brewerif  80. 

eanadentis,  87. 

eaudaiaf  87. 

crittataf  86, 87. 

cupreata,  33. 

ewmptea,79. 

flam,  92  f  33, 87. 

flaveicen»f32. 

fu9ca,2A. 

lon^ioatMiata,  86. 

madirijia,  42. 

permaniiif  42. 

pfMirZronieiw,  33. 

purpurascent,  87. 

fodiato,  87. 

reposta  80. 

«rr{cra,  42. 

f«nia(a,  58. 

totcntendii,  58, 

vfrginiana,  33. 
TalpoMreXf  27,  82. 

cristata,  87. 

fissipc9,  87. 

longicaudatOf  87. 

pffwjfjcontca,  33. 
UxanuSf  8oalop8, 50. 

Scalopus,  50-52. 
tnensiif  Scalopa^  50. 

ScalopuSf  50. 
towntendi,  Scalops^  .58. 

5capanu«,  58. 
townsendiif  Scalops,  58. 

Scapanus,  58-61. 

ra/po,58. 
lowsendiif  Scapanw,  58. 
f ru«<,  ^capantM,  72. 
/ru/i,  iSoapantw,  72. 

^i6»i<,  94. 

t/r^kfia,  7Wpa,33. 
pir^intontw,  Soaiopua,  33. 
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